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PREFACE. 


An attempt has been made in this book to present to the 
reader in a detailed and comprehensive manner, the History of 
the Early Dynasties of Andhrades'a, from the downfall of the 
Satavahanas, or Imperial Andhras as they are also called, to the 
establishment of the Eastern Calukya dynasty : that is to say, 
from the beginning of the third century after Christ to the close 
of the first quarter of the seventh century. Here is put forward 
for the first time a frame-work of chronology covering not only 
the history of Andhrades'a but also all the contemporary 
dynasties of Daksinapatha and South India, known to epigraphy. 
The book deals with the rise and fall of the Imperial Iksvakus, 
the Pallava dominion in southern Andhrades'a, the shortlived 
Brhatphalayanas, the Anandas, the Salahkayanas, the Imperial 
Visnukundins, the Vasisthas and the Matharas or Pitrbhaktas ; 
besides the Kadambas, the Jahnaviyas, the Imperial Vilkatakas, 
the Sailodbhavas, the Eastern Gahgas, the Kings of Sarabhapura 
and several others. In this book I have used the name Andhra'- 
dssfa with the short vowel in the first syllable as I found it so in 
literature and in inscriptions from the time of the A itareya 
Bruhmana down to the fifteenth century. I consider the long 
vowel in the name to be an anachronism in the early period ; 
and I hope that hereafter the name of the country will be 
pronounced as Andhrades'a and not as Andhrades'a. 

I have pursued historical research as a hobby, as a labour 
of love, for nearly two decades. I have read most of the works 
on the subject, and now I present this framework of dynastic 
annals and political vicissitudes of ancient Andhra in a fresh 
and original setting. I believe that the chronology of the 
Early Dynasties of Andhrades'a cannot be studied in isolation 
but only with reference to the history of the well known 
contemporary dynasties of Daksinapatha and South India. In 
doing so, I have had necessarily to differ from the conclusions 
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of my predecessors in the held, and I have shown adequate 
reasons for differing from them* The volume of the divergence 
of opinion throughout has been so great that I felt that a re* 
construction of the early history of the Deccan and South India 
with particular reference to Andhra has been called for. I have 
however approached the subject without any prejudices or 
predilections; and 1 trust the book will be received with the 
attention it deserves at the hands of all scholars. 

I am greatly indebted to Bhssdddhuraka ^r! Vavilla 
Venkateswara .Sastrulu garu, who has readily undertaken 
the publication of this book ; and I wish to thank the 
Manager of the Vavilla Press, for the unfailing courtesy and 
promptness with which he has executed the printing of this 
book. lam grateful to Rao Bahadur Kasinath Naravan 
Dikshit, m.a., F.R.A S.B., Director-Gcneral of Archaeology in 
India, for his kind permission to reproduce the illustrations 
of the ancient monuments of Andhra that appear in this 
book. I also wish to express my indebtedness to Prof. N. R. 
KedAri Rao of the Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, 
for his assistance in reading the proofs and for many valuable 
suggestions. 


Rajahmundry, 
February 1 1942. 


B. V. Krishna Rao. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Andhradesa 

The object of this introductory chapter is to give a 
; geographical description of Andhradesa, as the foundation for 
' the historical chapters which follow. In this we shall make 
a brief topographical survey of the country, describe the people 
and their language and consider it as a whole in order to place 
the historical facts in proper perspective. 

Andhradesa or Andhra simply is the ancient name of the 
eastern part of the Deccan plateau, the surface of which, from 
the foot of the Balaghat Range and the Ajanta Ghats, falls 
eastward to a long double range of mountains called Malai in 
the language of the country and the Eastern Ghats in modern 
usage, and thence to the sea coast. The table-land of Andhra 
is bounded by the river Manjira on the west and by the Eastern 
Ghats on the east. Between the Eastern Ghats and the sea 
coast there is a belt of low fertile land, made rich by the deltas 
of the Godavari and the Krsna and other large rivers flowing 
through it. Thus the geography of Andhradesa is of a simple 
design. It consists of a long range of mountains, running with 
occasional breaks from north-east to south-west, and dividing 
the country into two distinct regions, the region of the tableland 
on the west and the region of the coast-strip on the east. 

Andhradesa is a land of rivers that flow from the 
north-west to the south-east and flow into the Bay of Bengal. 
The most notable of them are the Godavari on the north and 
the Krsna on the south. The general course of these great 
rivers is long and fairly straight run from their sources in the 
Western Ghats down the eastward slope of the plateau, with a 
break in the Eastern Ghats and then a descending flow across 
' the coast-strip to the sea, ending in fertile deltas. The first 
; great tributary of the Godavari is the river Manjira, which 
: flows into it on the right bank at a point where it emerges 
from the Balaghat Range. At the spot where it takes a 
south-eastward turn, the Godavari receives on the left bank 
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another feeder, the PrS^ahlta, itself a large river, made up 
of the waters of the Wainganga (Vgnl-Ganga) from the north, 
the Wardha (Varada) from the north-west and the Painganga 
(Pina-Ganga) from the west. A little below this point, the 
Indravati flows into the Godavari from the north-east, rising 
somewhere in the Eastern Ghats on the western slopes of 
the Mahendragiri Range. The last important feeder that 
comes into the Godavari is the Sabari. Thereafter, the 
river cuts through the Eastern Ghats, locally called 
Papi-koipdalu (Bison Hills), forcing a passage between them 
and penetrating by an almost precipitious gorge to the very 
heart of the range. The scenery of this gorge is famous for 
its magnificent beauty. 

The Krsna, too, rises in the Western Ghats, not far from 
the sea, and flows eastward across the Deccan plateau ; 
except the first part of its run and near the point where 
it cuts the Eastern Ghats and where it crosses the coast-belt, its 
general course is southward. One of its large tributaries 
is the Bhima or Bhimarathi, which rises also in the Western 
Ghats and flows south-east to fall into it on the left bank at a 
place half-way across the plateau. The Tungabhadra is another 
large river which joins the Krsna on the right bank a little 
farther down, carrying the drainage of the northern slopes of 
the Mysore uplands. Then come, in order from west to east, 
large streams, the Dindi, the Musi and the Muni, joining the 
Krsna on the left bank. They rise somewhere in the uplands 
on the north and bring the drainage of the eastern slopes of the 
Deccan plateau. A little farther down the confluence of the 
Tungabhadra, the Krsna penetrates through the forest clad 
ranges of the Eastern Ghats, locally called Erramala and 
Nallamala, and flows in a north-easterly direction to the point 
where it receives the feeder, the Musi. At Bezwada again the 
Krsna breaks through the gorge in the Eastern Ghats and splits 
up into a number of branches forming the delta. 

The other important rivers of the country, in order from 
south to north, are the Pinakini (Penna) or North Pennar, the 
Paleru, the Manneru, the Gundlakamma or the Brahmaku^^h 



the Sarada, the Vams'adhara, the Nagavali and lastly the 
gsikulya. All these rivers, except the Pinakini, rise on the high 
grounds of the Eastern Ghats, and flowing eastward fall into 
the Bay of Bengal. The Pinakini rises in the uplands of Mysore, 
flows down the northward slope and then taking abruptly an 
eastward course through the table-land of the Carnatic or the 
southern edge of the Deccan, breaks through a gap in the Eastern 
Ghats, locally called Veli-koridalu, and enters the sea at a point 
roughly a hundred and fifty miles to the south from the mouth 

of the Krsna. 

• • • 

The deltas of the Godavari and the Krjna almost touch 
each other. Owing to the enormous volume of sand and silt, 
which the two large rivers bring from the table-land on the 
west, the deltas were formed. Planked on either side by these 
deltas, lay the low ground which in course of long centuries 
became the bed ot a huge lake, it is known as the Kolanu or 
Kolleru (Colair). It is of considerable importance, and well 
known in the early history of the Andhra country. It is about 
fifty square miles in extent and studded ^with numerous 
islands and fishing villages. 

The Godavari and the Krs^a are deeply trenched in the 
valleys between the bounding spurs of the Eastern Ghats. 
They have gradual descending courses as they flow eastward, 
which make them suitable for navigation for hundreds of miles, 
from their mouths into the interior. Along the great sea-coast 
of Andhra, which extends for about four hundred miles, there 
flourished rich sea-ports at the mouths of the large rivers and 
deep saltwater creeks, which encouraged navigation, colonisation 
and commercial enterprise, and bred a race of hardy and 
adventurous seamen. In ancient times, the Godavari and the 
Kjs^a and their great tributaries were navigable and afforded 
means of easy communication from the sea to the inland and 
between one part of the country and another. 

The vast sloping table-land flanked by the Eastern Ghats, 
with its dry soil and little rainfall, with its majestic, large and 
ever flowing rivers and with extremes of climate in the hot and 
cold seasons, on the one side and, the fertile coast-strip, with its 
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large deltas and rich plain country on the other, formed the 
Andhra country In the eastern half of the Deccan, and played a 
great part in shaping the genius, character and destiny of the 
Andhras through the centuries. The physical features of the 
country, with their picturesque variety, moulded the inhabitants 
of this ancient land into a hardy and stalwart race, into a brave 
and adventurous people and into an intellectual and emotional 
community. 

Andhradesa (Andbramandala, Andhrabhumi, Andhravisaya, 
Andhrapatha or simply Andhra) is also called the Telugu 
country or the land of the Telugu speaking people in modern 
usage. Andhra is the ancient name of the Telugu people. 
Andhradesa was the original home of the Andhras in the 
earliest times as it is even to-day. From this region, after the 
fall of the Mauryan Empire, the Satavahanas or the Imperial 
Andhras as they are also called, extended their dominion into 
north, west and south, until, at one period, Andhradesa 
embraced a great portion of the Indian Peninsula. And to this 
region were confined such vestiges as remained of the Imperial 
Andhra power after its greatness and glory had passed away.^ 
That Andhradesa or Andhra is another name for the Telugu 
country is borne out by the early inscriptions, by the Buddhist 
and Brahmanical literature and by the writings of foreign 
travellers, f he Maidavolu Prakrit charter of the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman^ is the earliest record which not merely 
mentions the name, Andhrapatha, but enables us to locate it 
with certainty. Pali tradition contained in the Dipavarhs'a, 
Kathavatthu Commentary and the Mahavariis'a, preserves the 
names of some later schools of local origin, such as the 
Andhaka, comprising the Pubbaseliya and Avaraseliya. These 
schools go to indicate that they had their origin, and 
development in Andhradesa. Among the early foreign writers, 

1. Rapson : CAD- Introd, p. Ixxi. See also Rapsoa : Camh. His* of India ^ !• p. 698 f* 
I>r. La D. Barnett (Opi, cit j infers that the home of the ancient Andhra tribes included 
the modern Telingana, the provinces along the eastern coast between the deltas of the 
GOdSvari and the together with as much of the Northern Circars as they could get 
bold of against the rival kingdom of Kalinga on the north or north*east« 

2. EL, VII., p. 84 ff. 



Megasthenes (300 B. C.) and Pliny the elder (77 A. D.) refer to 
the Andhras as a powerful tribe enjoying paramount sway over 
their land in the Deccan. The latter writer, probably quoting 
from Megasthenes, states that the Andarae, i. e., the Andhras, 
possessed numerous villages, thirty walled towns defended by 
moats and towers, and supplied their king with an immense 
army consisting of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 
elephants.^ The Puranas mention the Satavahanas as Andhras 
apparently calling them after their homeland, Andhradesa in the 
Deccan. The Brahman<^a Purana speaks of the Andhra 
country as adjoining Konkan and Kuntala on the east in 
Daksiriapatha. Vatsyayana, in his Kwnasutra, mentions the 
Andhras as a distinct nation. In his commentary Jayamahgaln 
on the Kwnasutra^, Sankararya of about the sixth century A. D., 
defines Andhradesa as the country lying to the south of the 
Narmada and to the east of Karnata in the Deccan. 
Varahamihira who lived about the early part of the sixth 
century A. D. mentions the Andhra country as lying to the 
south of Vidarabha, Videha and Cedi in Daksinapatha.** Yuan 
Chwang, the Chinese Pilgrim, who visited this country in the 
early half of the seventh century calls it by the names, Andhra 
and Mah- Andhra. The territory situated to the north of the 
Krsna river is called Andhra and the territory lying to the south 
of that river is described by the name Mah-Andhra.^ Darujin, 
in his Das^akumciracantra speaks of the Andhra countr)' as lying 
to the south-west of Kalinga, and calls its capital Vengi by the 
name Andhranagari.® 

From the fall of the Satavahana Empire early in the third 
century A. D. till the overthrow of the Visnukuri^in dynasty in 
the beginning of the seventh century, Andhradesa comprised 

1. l. A. VI. p. 339. 

2. Sutra No. 460 (11 — 5— 2b) NarmadayaJ^ - dak^in^na dSs'6 Dakisi^dpathalj^ 
tatra Kan^tt^a - viqayat purvS^a AndhravisayaJi, 

3. Bjhat Samhiia, Chapter XVI. (verse 11.) p* 309 ** Dravi4a VidBha^Andhra-As^maka 
bhttsapara Kaunkanafy samantnqikah.*^ 

4. Beal ; Buddhist Records of the Western World. Vol. IL, p* 214 £• Sec also *' The 
Life of Hieun Tsang ” by the same author, p. 137 £. 

Vaviila Press Edition* Chapter VII. 
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I the entire eastern region of the Daksinapatha.i ft ^as bounded 
by the river Manjira on the west, the river systems of the 
Godavari and its tributaries on the north and the Pinakini on 
the south.^ The boundaries of Andhra were, therefore, 
Maharastra and Kuntala on the west, Vidarbha, Cedi and 
Daksina-kosala on the north, Kalinga on the north-east and 
Xon<^aimari^alam on the south. 

From the ninth century onwards, the name Audhradesa 
gradually fell into disuse lor, the Eastern Calukyas called their 
entire Andhra kingdom by the name Vengi, as it happened to 
be the most favourite of their provinces, and the ‘ cause of their 
rising splendour and glory. ' In course of time, Vengi, the 
titular capital of the Eastern Calukya kingdom, lent its 
name to the entire province in which it lay. During the 
Eastern Calukya epoch Vengi became celebrated ; and thus 
Vengi became synonymous with Audhradesa. Though the 
Eastern Calukyas called themselves the ‘Lords of Vengi,’ 
meaning the Lords of Audhradesa, the neighbouring dynasties 
of Cedi,** Kuntala,^ Colama^idala,® and some of the feudatory 
dynasties of the land,*’ referred to them frequently by the 
appellation ‘ Andhrapati, ’ ‘ the lord of Andhra. ’ As Vengi, a 

1. It is interesting to note that a copper-plate grant of Mummadi Nayaka of the XIV 
Century (£/, XlV, p, 90, V. 5) describes the boundaries of Andhra apparently as they 
were in the days of the Imperial Andhras ; 

* * Pas'cat’purastad-api-yasya dcsau khyatam Mahara.^^ra Kalinga samjhau 
avag-udak Pandyaka Kanyakubjau Ucs'as-sa-tatr-asti Trihnganctma *' 

Andhra was bounded by Mahmastra on the west, Kalinga on the east, P^fjyaka on 
the south and Kanyakubja on the north. 

2. The Andhras call the river Godavari ' Ganga ’ ; and therefore they gave the name 
Pina - Ganga or ‘Junior Ganga’ to its important northern tributary. The term^ma in 
Telugu means ‘small’, ‘junior.’ Similarly Penna in the south would appear to have been 
known originally by the name Beppa, but was sanskritised as Paiakmi in order to 
distinguish it from the Beppa in the north. Beppa, it will be remembered, became soon 
Kv§pa Beppa (Skt. K^spaveppa or Krspavepi; meaning Beppa the black* The name Kj§pa 
Beppa appears in Prakrit as Kanha liemna in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharaveia, 
{E/.> XX,, p. 71 f., see also JBO-RS. XUI., p 221 1. ; ibid. XiV., p* 160 f.) And likewise 
appears another Prakrit form Kanhapenna in Jatak a stories. See Vol. V., Samkhapala 
Jataka. p. For the form K^spa Beppa, see S//., VI., No. 594. 

8. JS/,, XII., p. 205, text line 19 f. (v. 28) 

4. B/., VI., pp. 49, 50, 240, 

lines ® (ARSIE., 1896) ; JSC., Part I.p. 78, No. 140, text 

e. El., IV. p. 240. - 



province of Andhra lent its name to the entire country and for 
a time superseded the parent name during the Eastern Calukya 
period, so in the early Buddhist epoch, some of the territories 
that became celebrated in far-off countries gave their name to 
the entire Andhra. Thus to the Greeks, Andhra was known by 
the name Massalia or Maisolia, a name by which the river 
Krspa was called^ ; to the Buddhists of Simhala (Ceylon) 
Siam and Far East, it was known as Manjarika^ ; and to the 
compilers of the Puranas sometimes as Manjlrades'a.® The 
name survives in Majeru, a small fishing village on the arm of 
the sea called Manjira, near the mouth of the Krsiia. The 
stream Manjira, apparently lent during the Naga Epoch, its 
name to the celebrated Naga kingdom and to its capital 
referred to in the legends of the Buddha’s Tooth-relic. None 
of these appellations was really the name of the entire Andhra 
country. 

Andhradesa acquired the name Trilingabhumi or TriUnga- 
des'a in a somewhat similar manner. The appellation Trilinga 
or Trailinga for Andhra would seem to have come into 
existence as a secondary name at the time when the Andhra 
country was under Brahmanical influence. It means the “ Land 
of theThree Lingas, ” or “ the phallic emblems of Siva,” 
from the existence of three celebrated lingas or places of Siva 
worship in the land. They are in the south the Mallikarjuna- 
lihga at Sris'ailam or Srigiri on the Krsna in the Nallamalas of 
Kurnool district, in the east, Bhimes'vara'/?«^a at Daksarama or 
modern Draksarama in the East Godavari district, and in the 
north, Kales'vara«/i^zt on the Godavari at its confluence with its 
tributary Manneru in the Mahadeopur taluk of the Karimnagar 
district, in the Nizams Dominions. The new appellation 
Trilingabhumi or Trilinga simply, became corrupt in course of 
time as Telungu-bhumi or Telungu-nadu ; and at last during the 
Mohammadan period it became further corrupt as Telingana. 
Teluftgu-na^u gradualy lent its name to the people and their 

1. Schofif : Periplus of the Erythraean Sea- p- 47 

2. Cunninf’ham : Geography of Ancient pp- 586*9 ; Col. Low in JASJ3., J848, 

Part U. pp. 72-9^, (87); Tumour : Mahawamso^ p. 185. 

3. ^atsya Parana^ XXII, 
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language as well, till in course of time the terms Andhra and 
Teluftgu or Telugu became synonymous. And on account of 
dialectic variations Teluftgu became gradually further corrupt 
as Tenuftgu, Telugu and Tenugu.t TrilingabhUmi is, therefore, 
the same country as Andhradesa though the appellation is not 
presumably as ancient as the latter. 

In the same manner the terms Trilinga, Trailinga or 
Teluftgu gradually superseded the original names of the land, 
its people and their language. If to-day, there is no extant 
literature in the Andhra language of ihe Satavahana epoch, or 
even of the first six or seven centuries of the Christian era, it is 
presumably on account of the early language having undergone 
a slow and complete transformation with the fusion of tongues 
during the first five centuries after Christ. The linguistic fusion 
was due to the continual immigration of hordes of foreign tribes 
who spoke strange tongues and to race mixture from time to 
time that followed. 

Slowly as a result of this transformation, the older speech 
became quite unintelligible and thus disappeared. And with it, 
all the early literature in the ancient language rapidly perished. 
At the same time, we must admit the scantiness of our 
information regarding the early speech in Andhradesa, despite 
the vast area concerned and the considerable movements of 
population into the land. Each immigration of population into 
the land must have excited rapid changes of speech forms and 
phonetic spelling and driven the poets and writers desirous of 
producing permanent literary works to despair for want of a 
satisfactory and standard medium of expression. Nevertheless, 
it is probable that the language of the Andhra country during 
the period of the Satavahana Empire was a form of Prakrit 
known to the Grammarians by the name Pais'aci. It was in that 
language that Gu^adhya, the titular minister of Salivahana 

1. Telungu or Telugu is also pronounced, as indicated above, as Tenungu or Tenugu. 
The origin of the latter forms is uncertain. In the Telugu language the letters I and n are 
frequently interchangeable. Some scholars, however, derive the term froni the Telugu 
word tBne *honey’, meaning that the language is as sweet as honey. Some derive the 
name from ten meaning the language of the South, Both these interpretations seem to 
be fanciful and misleading. 



(Satavahana) the Andhra emperor, wrote the Brhatkatha, which 
had been completely lost some centuries ago. This indicates 
that the Pais'aci dialect was spoken and cultivated as a literary 
language in Andhradesa under the Imperial Andhras and, later, 
under their successors the Andhrabhrtyas. It might be that the 
modern Andhra language, the formation of which commenced 
about the fourth century was an off-shoot of the dead .Pais'aci 
dialect or the parent Andhra language, with the Naga basis, 
enlarged and altered through centuries.^ The Prakrit used in 
the inscriptions of Amaravati reveals, in the opinion of some 
scholars, close affinity with the Pais'aci- Prakrit of the 
Grammarians and seems to support the ancient tradition about 
Gunadhya, the Pais'iici dialect and the Brhatkathafi I'here are 
however to be found, distinct traces of the beginnings of the 
modern Telugu language in the names of villages and officers of 
local administration from the fourth century onwards.^ Through 
the stream of several centuries the ancient Andhra dialect 
had slowly and imperceptably altered and formed itself into a 
standard literary dialect, the earliest specimens of which were 
forthcoming from the seventh century onwards.4 The Andhra 
language to-day occupies in many respects an independent 
position and, undoubtedly is the only descendant of the old 
parent Andhra dialecP’ With the disappearance, in the rapid 
process of alteration, of the old dialect, which was perhaps the 

1. See the remarks on “The unpublished inscriptions of Amaravati.” by Mr. R. P 
Chanda, in E /., XV., p. 258 f. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Some of the Salankayana records contain, for instance, obscure Andhra terms like 
' multida * munuda ’ and certain words like 'uru\ and ‘cheruvu', that have survived 
to the present day (/. A., V., p. 175; and E/., IX., p. 156.) The Telugu nominative 
plural form Varsathbul meaning 'years’ occurs in a Vispukundin grant of the fifth century 
A, D. {E /., IV., p. 193, text line 26). 

4. /. A., XIII. p. 186. Barring two other minor earlier records, this is the first inscription 
which contains some Telugu forms peculiar to the age in which it was composed. The 
suffixes in particular are not quite intelligible to the Telugus of to-day. There are 
divergent opinions about the age of this inscription, but it is admitted that it is doubtless 
prior to the; ninth century A. D. In my opinion, however, this record belongs to the 
reign of Vispuvardhana IV of the eighth century. 

5. Vide Sir G. Grierson in Ling. 8urv. Ind i V. p. 286. As a matter of fact the 
Dravidian element is less prominent and the Sanskrit or the Pais'aci- Prakrit incorporation 
is more prominent in Telugu than in Kannada, Malayalam or Tamil. Situated in the 

3 
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Andhri of the Prakrit Grammarians, or the Pais'aci, all Its 
literature too like the Bfhatkatka became totally unintelligible 
and thus vanished 

Andhradesa to-day covers, therefore, the entire area of the 
eastern half of the Deccan, extending from the Chanda district 
in the Central Provinces in the north, to Bangalore and Kolar 
in Mysore in the south. A straight line drawn from 
Madras to Bangalore, and thence in a northerly direction 
towards the point where the river Varada (Wardha) joins 
the Pranahita, along the valley of the Manjlra and, then 
towards the east across the plateau to the Mahendragiri 
and Rsikulya in Ganjam and back to the sea, represents 
Andhradesa, the country of the Andhras. Thus situated 
between Lat. 13“ and IQ® in the Deccan, the Andhra country, 
with its south-eastward slope, looks like a waxing crescent 
moon. The ancient history of this crescent-shaped land, from 
the fall of the Imperial Andhras in the beginning of the third 
century A. D- till the establishment of the Eastern Calukya 
Dynasty in the early decades of the seventh century, is studied 
in these pages. It is the political history of the numerous 
dynasties that held sway over this vast region, in succession to 
the Imperial Satavahanas, sometimes as a paramount power 
and sometimes as local rulers, for four centuries and odd, 
from the beginning of the third till the close of the second 
decade of the seventh century, that is traced in the following 
chapters. 


middle part of the Indian Peninsula, where there was naturally a commingling of numerous 
tribes and tongues, the Andhras exhibit in varying proportions ethnic, somatic and 
linguistic features, common to Aryan, Dravidian and to Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian 
tribes. In these circumstances it is difBcult to determine the exact origin of the Telugu 
(Andhra) language. It is not after all so Dravidian as it has been supposed to be. 
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THE IKSVAKUS 

CHAPTER I 


In their Imperial organisation the Imperial Andhras or the 
Satavahanas established a number of subordinate dynasties to 
govern the various provinces of their vast empire in 
Daksinapatha. According to the Puranas these 
Successors of the subordinate dynasties survived the Imperial 
Andhras for a short period. The Puranas 
describe the various local dynasties that 
stepped into power after the fall of the Satavahana Empire. 
These feudatory families assumed independence even during 
the closing years of the Andhra Empire. One of them that 
stepped into the shoes of the Satavahanas in Andhrades'a would 
appear to have actually assumed the imperial dignity like the 
parent Andhra dynasty. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the statements of the Puranas and, reconstruct the history of 
the dynasty that succeeded or dispossessed the Imperial 
Satavahanas in Andhrades'a. 


In their dynastic accounts the Puranas are generally 
prophetic in their form and show two stages of termination.^ 
The first stage is the period following the downfall of the 
Imperial Andhras and the local dynasties that 
The Purapa Ac- survived them for a time. The Matsya Purana 

count and the Sri- . j i r 

parvatiyas. account ends here with the mere mention of 

the Kilakila kings. It brings the historical 
narrative down to about the middle of the third century A. D., 
and no further. The Vayu, Brahmntida, Visnu and the 
Bhagavata Puranas carry the historical information on to the 
rise of the Guptas in the beginning of the fourth century A. D-, 
and the reign of Chandragupta I. These accounts take no 
notice of Samudragupta’s conquests, nor of the Gupta empire. 
These appear, therefore, to be versified chronicles which were 
first collected in a systematic fashion soon after the middle of 


1 DKA*, Introd* p, xii, para 19. 
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the third century A. D. in the form found in the Matsya Furapa* 
In the second stage, they were supplemented with additional 
accounts up to the rise of the Gupta kingdom and that enlarged 
account is what is contained in the Vuyu and Brahmupda 
Puranasa 

Curiously enough though all the Puranas declare that they 
borrowed their accounts from the Bhavi^a PurUfia, which 
might have existed in the second century A. D. but augmented 
down to the time when the Gupta Dynasty had aquired 
territories, there are slightly different variations in their 
narratives. The Matsya has usually one version which contains 
only the shorter or earlier compilation. The Vnyu generally 
has a different version containing the full account and the 
BrahmUnda has also the full compilation resembling closely 
the Vayu version. But the India Office Manuscript of the 
VziyUt which seems to be an unrevised version, has a version 
sometimes different from the text of the printed editions : and 
where it differs from them, it often agrees with the Matsya 
PurU'^. Thus it appears that this Vnyu Fiimna Manuscript 
contains a text which is intermediate between the Matsya and 
all the other copies of the Vnyu Pum-m, Hence it seems that 
the chronicle of the Matsya is the older version, older than the 
India Office Manuscript of the Vayu, and that the other texts of 
the Vnyu, Brahmnnda and Bhngavata Puranas are the revised 

versions.2 

Bearing, in mind the above, we shall examine the 
chronicles of the Puranas. The PurUi/ia account of the local 
dynasties consists of three parts : the first part summarises the 
number of kings in each dynasty ; the second states its 
duration and the third adds certain subsequent kings. In the 
first part, the Matsya, Vnyu and the Brahmnrida agree 
generally, but in the second the Matsya has one version and 
the other two have another. The Matsya Purn^a ends with 
the second part or the dynastic matter, while the others 

1 Opi. cit. p xiii, paras 20-21. 

2 Opi. citf para 22. Scholars generally do not share with Pargiter the above views 
regarding the literary history of the Purapas. 
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continue the account about the subsequent kings. There is, 
however, a general agreement between all the Puranas so far 
as the first part is concerned. In the second part while the 
Vuyn and the Brahmurtda Purwms mention the dynasties in the 
same manner or order that all these Puranas observe in the 
first part, the Matsya PumfLO, alone describes them in a 
disarranged fashion, though the source of account for all these 
Puranas is the same. While the Matsya Puruna would seem 
to have undergone a revision during the latter part of the third 
century A.D., when it was first compiled as preserved to-day, 
the V^yu and the Brahmanda Puranas did not revise the 
periods or the duration of the various local dynasties after 
their original compilation. All these various local dynasties, 
however, are classed together as more or less contemporaneous.^ 
But it must be remembered that the number of years 
assigned to them have to be considered according to the 
Prakrit usage of using the numerals and with reference to the 
political events in the middle of the third century A-D., when 
the account was first compiled as preserved in the Matsya 
PuvUrui. 

Some manuscripts of the Vuyu and Brahmari^a Puranas 
state that under the Imperial Andhras, there were established 
apparently in their empire in Daksinapatha, five contemporaneous 
dynasties. 

Vayu; Andhmnum samsthitalp panca tsmm vaih^aJp samuh 
puna}^. 

Brahm. : Andhmwctm samsthitnlp panca tS^M vath^yasfca 
yB punah^. 

The Matsya Piir(irui, however, which generally agrees 
with the Vuyu and the Brahnmnda in the fashion the account 
of the dynasties is given and by which number of kings 
are summarised, does not mention at all five contemporary 
families^. On the other hand, the Bhaguvata and the Vi^u 

1 DKA.^ p. 44, notes 2, 3 and 4. 

2 Vayu (Bibl Ind^ edn., Vol. II. p. 453) chap 37, v. 352. 

3 Sri Venkatesvara edn. (Bombay) p. 186, chapt. 74, vv. 171 — 178* 

4 DKA., pp. 44-45.^ note S. 
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Puru^ and some recensions of the Matsya do not give the 
number five but describe only three dynasties, omitting 
apparently two minor feudatory families, the Maharathis and 
the .Mundas, Murundas, Mundanadas or the Mundiyas which 
ceased to exist earlyi. The Puranas give the duration and the 
succession of such dynasties that came down to the next Puranic 
epoch, the rise of the Kilakilas or the Vindhyakas. The Matsya, 
Vuyu and the Brahmwnfia have the following passage : — 

Andhrw^m sarhsthitB r^jyB tB^m bhrty = anvaya nrpaJf,. 

Sapt<=aiv=Aftdhm bhavisvanti da^^Abhums — tathn 
nfpn^ etc^. “When the kingdom of the Andhras has come to an 
end, there will be kings belonging to the lineage of their servants, 
Seven Andhras or Andhra-bhrtyas and ten Abhiras etc”/* 
This translation is incorrect in view of the context here. There 
is another possible interpretation of this passage. “ While the 
Andhras are still reigning, there have been established,- 
belonging to the lineage of their servants or kings sprung from 
their own family, — seven (generations) of them, and also ten 
Abhiras etc. ” Against this passage the Bhagavata Purana has 
Sapta--<x Abhirss Andhrabh^tya, meaning “seven Abhiras and 
Andhrabhrtyas The Visnu purana gives the succession in 
very much the same manner as Andhrabhrtynh. Sapt=Abhimh, 
“ the Andhrabhrtyas and seven Abhiras ”4 

It is evident from these passages that though the Matsya, 
Vuyu, Brahniunda and the Bhugavata Puranas do not describe 
the number of dynasties that were established by the Imperial 
Andhras, yet they do specify in clear terms the subordinate 
Andhras as the Andhrabhrtyas®. The )Aatsya Purutia being an 

1 Rapson : CAD. pp. 57-60, Introd- p. xxii.; K. P. J. Histof Ind* p* 161. According 
to other versions the other two dynasties appear to be the Gardabhinas or Gardabhilas 
and the Sakas. But the Purana accounts are so confused and corrupt that it is hardly 
possible until research will detect some discoveries to reconstruct the history of these 
ancient dynasties* See K. P, J* in tbeyBO/?^*, XVI., pts. iii & iv, pp, 303—314. 

2 Vidyasagara edn. p. 1160; 271— IT—lS. 

3 This is the translation given by F. E. Pargiter (DKA.) p* 72. 

4 Vidyasagara edn. p. 584 ; Book IV., ch. 24, v. 13. 

5 There seems to be some confusion in the Purana Texts* The text may as well be 
interpreted as “ Subordinate Andhras, Andhra-bhrtyas and the Abhiras. ” 
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earlier compilation gives in a disarranged fashion, however, the 
name of one more family, of the subordinate Andhra or Andhra- 
bhrtya dynasties, apparently besides the Abhiras. This is 
exclusively its own information. Here is the passage : — 

"Andlimh ^npnrvatiynsfca te dvi (dve) panca^atam samnlp. 
It means, “ The Andhras and the Srlparvatlyas, the two, will 
endure the earth together for 105 years. ” But the text may 
also mean that the Andhras and the Srlparvatlyas, will each 
endure for fifty*two years and fifty- two years respectively. ” 
Against this statement of the Matsya PuruxM, however, a 
majority of the manuscripts of the Vdyu and Brahmnnda have 
the following passage ; — 

Amlhru bhokshyanti vasudhmh s'ats (s'atam) dvgs cu s'atath 
ca vai, or sfatam dvS = arddha sfatas ca vai^. It means, “ The 
Andhras, the two dynasties, will enjoy the earth, for one- 
hundred years, and one hundred years respectively. It may 
also mean, “ The two dynasties will enjoy the earth together 
for one hundred years, each for a half of 100 years, i. e., fifty 
years respectively. ” It is, therefore, clear from these two 
passages that so far as the number of dynasties are concerned, 
the Puranas include under the term ‘Andhra’ two dynasties, 
one subordinate Andhra or Andhrabhrtya dynasty and another, 
the Srlparvatlya family. 

Then as regards the duration of these dynasties, the 
Matsya and the other two Puranas, the Vnyii and the 
Brahvranda do not agree. The version of the latter two 
Puranas is corrupt on this point and should be corrected. 
For, the Matsya revised its periods, the Vuyu and the 
Brahmunda did not revise the periods of their dynasties. And 
it should be noted that these subordinate Andhra dynasties 
were more or less classed as contemporaneous ; and, therefore, 
the number of years assigned to them must be considered with 
reference to their contemporaneity and to the political events 
of the middle of the third century. The Vuyu and the Brahniclitda 

1 DKA, p. note 82, 

2 Opi. cit, p. 46 and note 34. 

3 
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Piimna texts, therefore must be interpreted, as regards the 
duration of the Andhrabhrtya and the Sriparvatiya dynasties, 
as meaning that both of them as contemporaneous kings 
reigned for one hundred or one hundred and two years \ 
If this explanation is tenable, then the duration of each 
dynasty would be 50 or 52 years respectively, after the fall of 
the Imperial Andhras. 

It would appear, therefore, from the above considerations 
that after the fall of the Imperial Andhras, there sprang up three 
paramount dynasties in Daksinapatha, namely, the Abhlras, the 
Andhra-bhrtyas or the subordinate Andhras or 
Conclusion : The the ‘Junior’ Andhras, who bore the imperial 

bhrtyTr and*^*The *^**'^® BcLtakat'^i and the Andhras or the 
s'riparvaiiyas. Sriparvatiyas. The Abhlras were perhaps 

not directly established by the Satavahanas 
in their imperial organisation, but they rose under them 
and acquired importance almost simulataneously with the 
decline of the imperial power. The Andhrabhrtyas and the 
Sriparvatiyas, however, were directly established by the 
imperial dynasty. They rose to power and entered upon a 
new phase of activity on the fall of their overlords. Both of 
them, apparently seven successions in all, reigned for fifty*two 
years each, the total duration of their period not exceeding 
one hundred and five years. Thus after the fall of the 
Satavahanas, three or four successions of Srlparvatlya-Andhras 
and similarly two or three successions of the Andhrabhrtya- 
Andhras reigned for fifty two years each in their respective 
kingdoms in Daksinapatha. The chronology of these 
dynasties and of the political events of the Deccan, after the 
disruption of the Andhra Empire agree admirably, as we shall 
presently see, with the accounts of the Puranas. 

The history of the Abhlras is, however, outside the scope 
of tfie present study ; but it will be noticed in outline only in 
the proper place with reference to the contemporaneous events 
in Andhradesa. The history of the Andhrabhrtyas and the 


1 Opi, cit* p. 44, 
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bhrtyas and the 
Sriparvatiyas. 


Srlparvatlya-Andhras forms the subject of the present enquiry* 
It would appear that both these dynasties were established by 
the Satavahanas to protect the extensive sea-coast of their vast 
empire in Daksinapatha, on the west and on the 
The Andhra- east. The Andhrabhftyas are called Andhras 
by the Puranas. For, they bear the imperial 
title Sntakarni like the parent Batavahana 
dynasty. But they are well known by the name Cutu-kula or 
the Cutus ; and their records are found in the caves of Kanheri 
in Konkan, in the temples of Banavasi in North Kanara district 
and in Malavalli in the Shimoga district, Mysore. The area 
over which these inscriptions are distributed proves the vast 
extent of their kingdom. It extends from Konkan, from the region 
where the Bhimarathi rises, in the north to the Vegavati in 
Mysore in the south. It was known by the name Kuntala, and 
also as Vanavasa or Vaijayanti after the name of its metropolis, 
in ancient times. Vanavasa or Vaijayanti has been identified 
with the modern Banavasi in the North Kanara district to the 
north of Mysore. The inscriptions of the Andhrabhftyas of 
Vanavasa are in Prakrit language and written in archaic script. 
On palaeographical grounds they have been assigned to the 
third century A D. The terms Cutu or Cutu-kula denote that 
the Andhrabhftyas were a subordinate or ‘junior’ family with 
reference to the ‘ older ’ and Imperial Andhra Dynasty^. 
The history of this family will be dealt with at length in the 
Chapter on the orign and rise of the Pallavas of Kanci. 

The identity of the Srlparvatlya-Andhras or the 
Sriparvatiyas has long been a mystery. Fortunately, recent 
dicoveries of extensive archaeological antiquities and numerous 
Prakrit inscriptions in archaic script in the 
Nagarjunakonda valley on the Kfsija river 
in Guntur district, have brought to light the 
name of an illustrious dynasty known as the 
Iksvakus, and placed the identity of the Sriparvatiyas 
beyond doubt^. The Iksvaku kings reigned over Andhradesa 


The identity of 
the Sriparvatiyas 
with the Iksvakus. 


1 K. P. J. History of India, p. 166. 

2 A. S. /., See Dr. Hirananda Sastri in 1926—27, pp. 156 ff, and pp. 184—189. 
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i and territories beyond; their capital was Vijayapurl on 
; the Krsna, situated in the valley of Nagarjunakorida. They 
came to be known as the Sriparvatiyas to the compilers 
' of the Puranas because the celebrated hill Sriparvata lay near 
the eastern side of Vijayapurl, Both Sriparvata and Vijayapurl 
are referred to in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions^ Both the 
localities are situated in the heart of the Andhra country. 
Vijayapurl is mentioned also in the Amaravati Prakrit inscriptions 
and, therefore, must have existed long before the Iksvakus rose 
to sovereignty^. The Iksvakus, therefore, were the Sriparvatiyas 
or the Sriparvatlya-Andhras mentioned in the Puranas. This 
identification is also supported by the PuYUna statement, namely 
that one of the subordinate Andhra dynasties “ will enjoy the 
earth”, meaning apparently that they will reign over the land 
us an imperial power like the parent dynasty The Qutu-kula 
kings or the Andhrabhrtyas of Vanavasa did not rise to imperial 
dignity ; while as a matter of fact the Sriparvatiyas or the 
Iksvakus actually assumed the imperial role. 

The identity of the Sriparvatiyas with the Iksvakus is 
also proved by another fact. The Iksvaku kings linked 
their personal names with matronymic appellations such as 
Vasisthiputra, Matharlputra and others. This was a practice 
borrowed apparently from the Imperial Satavahanas, who 
super-added the matronymic epithets to their personal names. 
Strangely enough this practice was not followed by the later 
dynasties that replaced the Iksvakus in the Andhra country and 
the Cutus in Vanavasa. The practice came to an end with 
the Andhrabhrtyas and the Iksvakus. The Pallavas who 
succeeded the Cutus and the Iksvakus in the sovereignty of the 
South did not adopt this system. They introduced a new 
style, calling themselves by their personal names, referring to 
their patronymic gotra and mentioning their family name. 
They called themselves Bharadvajas or the Bharadvaj a- Pallavas 
in the formal preambles of their family charters. The 
Bfhatphalayanas, the Anandas and the Salankayanas of the 

1 B, XX., p. 22, Ins. No. F. 

2 E, /., X. (Luders List : No. 12sB) i A S S I-, I., p. 86- 
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Andhra country also followed a somewhat similar practice. 
They mentioned their personal names in their family charters ; 
they adopted their patronymic ^o/m-name as their family 
appellation. These facts, therefore, conclusively show that the 
Iksvakus were the immediate successors of the Satavahanas 
in Andhradesa. They also prove that the Iksvakus were 
directly established in the Andhra country or at any rate that 
they were closely connected with the parent dynasty by ties of 
blood. They copied minutely the political and religious 
traditions of the Satavahana Empire. They were known to the 
compilers of the Furanas as the Srlparvatiyas. 


The lk§vakus : 
one^of the earliest 
known dynasties 
in Andhra. 


The Iksvakus would appear to have been an earlier 
dynasty which acquired rulership of the land in the heart of 
Andhra long before the Satavahanas established their empire 
■ in Daksinapatha. There is an old and common saying in 
Andhradesa, “ This is as old as the Iksvakus. ” This saying 
seems to refer to the great antiquity of the Iksvakus of Andhra 
which has not been penetrated by the memory of man. It has 
existed even before the inscriptions of the Iksvakus have been 
found in Andhra. It is indeed remarkable that the memory of 
this illustrious dynasty whose early connection 
with Andhradesa was not even known or 
suspected till a few decades ago should have 
lingered long in the Andhra country where 
they had left an indelible impression of their 
sway, which had been veiled only by the cob webs of time. 
The adage further suggests that the Iksvakus were not merely 
an ancient family, but an earlier dynasty than the Imperial 
Satavahanas who were the most glorious and powerful family 
that ever reigned over the entire Daksi^^apatha and even 
beyond. The Satavahanas, after they had imposed their 
imperial suzerainty over the kingdoms of the Deccan, had 
probably entrusted the government of the home provinces to 
the subdued Iksvakus who were already rulers of a small 
territory in the Andhra country. Thus probably the Iksvakus 
came to be remembered dearly by the Andhras. 

The Iksvakus of Andhradesa were originally immigrants 
from the north; and they were perhaps the earliest dynasty 
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K that penetrated to the South and established themselves as 
I rulers. The name Iksvaku is of great antiquity. Iksvaku as 
the name of a hero occurs once in the Rg Veda (x. 60, 4); 
In the Atharva Veda. (xiv. 39, 9j also the name is found only 
in one passage, where it is uncertain whether a descendant of 
Iksvaku or Iksvaku himself is referred to ; in either case he 
seems to be regarded as an ancient king. The connection of 
Trasadasyu with Iksvakus is confirmed by the fact that Purukutsa 
was an Aiksvaku, according to the Aatapatha Brnhmapa (xiii. 
5, 4, 5.> Thus the Iksvakus were connected with the Purus or the 
Pauravas^. Their original abode is not clearly known. Zimmer 
places them on the upper Indus region^, but according to 
Macdonnel and Kieth, they may well have been somewhat 
further east-*. The name Iksvaku carries back our memory to 
the glorious days of the illustrious Solar dynasty of Raghu 
and Sri Bamachandra. In the Jiamayapa and the Puranas the 
royal family or Kosala or Ayodhya is represented as having 
descended from a king named Iksvaku. Several branches of 
the Iksvaku family are mentioned as ruling at Vis'ala or Vais'ali* 
at Mithila®, and at Kusinagara**. According to the Vi^u PutUna, 
of the one hundred sons of Iksvaku, forty-eight ruled in 
Daksina or South. This is confirmed by the Vuyu PiirJipa. 
The Puranas give a list ol kings ol the Aiksvaku dynasty, from 
Brhadbala to Prasenajit, the Pasenadi of the Buddhist literature, 
a contemporary of the Buddha and king Bimbisara of Magadha. 
Some of the later princes of the Puranic list, for instance, Sakya, 
Suddhddana, Siddhartha, Rajula and Prasenajit appear also in 
the Buddhist texts. It is interesting that even the name of 
Siddhartha, afterwards the Buddha, is also included in the 
puranic list. One of the Iksvaku inscriptions of Nagarjunako:pda 
also describes the tradition of the Buddha having descended 

1 Vedic Index, 1, p. 75. 

2 Altindisches Leben, pp. 104, 180. 

3 Vedic Index, 1, p- 75. 

4 Ramayanat 1, 47, 11 » 12. 

6 Vayu Purana, (Jlibl. Ind.) 89-3. 

6 Kus!a Jataka^ (No. 681) 
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from the illustrious Iksvaku. The Blessed Lord Buddha himself 
is represented as Ikhuku-‘raja~pavara.nsi-sata-pabhava'vamsn- 
sathbhavassUy “ born of a race which is sprung from hundreds of 
sages and excellent kings of the Ikhaku (Iksvgku) lineage.”^ 
The PurSrias state that forty eight sons of the race of 
Iksv'aku ruled in the Daksina, meaning the Deccan.'-^ The 
IksvSkus of Andhradesa, probably a branch of »hem, must have 
moved southwards at some unknown period. This is confirmed 
by the V'ayti Purnna which traces the foundation 
The iii§vakus: of the Kingdoms of As'maka and Mulaka to 

immigrants into Iksvakus.® These two regions lay conti- 

Andbradesa from • i ^ « 

North. guous to each other on the Godavari. According 

to the Suttanip'Uta, the capital of Mulaka was 
Paithan or the ancient Pratishthana. According to the same 
authority it appears that Bavari, a Brahman from Kosala, 
settled in As'maka which was watered by the Godavari 
and which lay adjacent to Mulaka. He sent his pupils north- 
wards first to Paithan in Mulaka and next to Mahismatl and 
Ujjainl in the north. Mulaka and As'maka lay therefore directly 
in the northern part of Andhradesa. These two territories may 
therefore be located roughly in the Aurangabad and Nizamabad 
districts of the Nizam’s Dominions. The Iksvaku migration to 
the South would have taken place about the sixth century B. C. 
when the kingdom of Kosala sank into insignificance on account 
of the rise of Magadha under Bimbisara. The existence of the 
kingdom of Maha-Kosala or Daksina-Kosala in the Deccan is a 
strong proof of the Iksvaku expansion or migration to the 
South. According to the Puranas, while Lava ruled Uttara- 
Kosala from Sravasti and became the founder of the dynasty 

1 XX., p. 22, text line 1. 

2 Vctyu 88» 81, 20, 24; Brahmfmda iii, 63, 8-11, 21-25; Brahma 7 45-48, 51; 
Harivafhs^n //, 661-4, 667 and Stva Purina, vii. 60, 83-36, 37; Collated Visnu iv. 2, 3, 
agrees. 

8 Bihl, Ind. edn- Chapt. 88, VI., w. 177-78. A Southern counterpart of Mulaka seems 
to be Mulakanatju or Mulikinadu which comprises the region of the Kurnool district 
in |the lower valley. The names Muliki-nadu, Mulki or Mulkivisaya occur 

frequently in the Telugu literature. The term Muliki-nadu is still current in the Southern 
Andhra country and East Mysore. A certain sub-sect of Brahmapas of the Andhra 
country are known by the name Mulkinatis, meaning *of Mulkinadu’ or Mulki district. 
^uttaniplSda: (Pali Text Society.) V. PSrayapavagga, verses 976-977 and lOlO-lOll, 
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of which Sumitra was the last king, Kus'a founded the city of 
Kus'asthalipura* after his name at the foot of the Vindhyas, 
married a Naga princess and reigned over Daksiija-Kosala. 
The last of Kus'a’s descendants known to the Puranas was 
Brhadbala, who was killed on the battlefield of Kuruk^tra, 
but there are reasons to believe that the dynasty of Kus'a did 
not end with the beginning of the Kali Age as the Puranas 
would make us understand. The recent discovery of the Iksvaku 
inscriptions at Nagarjunakonda has given the lie direct to the 
Puranic tradition that the Iksvaku rule become extinct in the 
centuries before Christ. On the other hand it shows that the 
Iksvakus moved southwards into Andhradesa and acquired 
sovereignty, and flourished long in the third century of the 
Christian era. 


The Prakrit inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda, Jaggayyapgta 
and Hamireddipalli,2 do not tell us anything about the political 
events that led to the rise of the Iksvaku dynasty in Andhradesa 
or their origin. Nevertheless they are 
important and extremely interesting because 
they refer to aline of powerful kings called the 
Iksvakus who held paramount sway over the Andhra country 
for over a half a century in the wake of the downfall of the 
Imperial Andhras, in the third century. 


The Iksvakus of 
Andhradesa. 


The Iksvakus of Andhradesa suddenly emerge from 
obscurity for the first time as an imperial power after the 
extinction of the batavahana dynasty. They fill the gap in the 
history of Daksinapatha and Andhradesa of the Post-Satavahana 
epoch. The Iksvakus resemble the parent Satavahana dynasty as 
no others do. They took up the threads of imperial sovereignty 
of the Satavahas and added lustre and glory to the land. 


1 Padmapurana , 6th Kanda, 271 vv. 64, 55. Anandas'rama series. 

2 For Nagarjunako^i4A inscriptions, see B* XX, pp. 1-37 and E, XX, PP. 61-62. 
They are about 41 in number and have been carefully edited by Dr J. Ph, Vogel, Ph. D. 
Leiden- For the inscriptions at Jaggayyapeta, see A, S, S, /•, I, p- llQ. For the inscription 
pf Kamire(j[4ipAllii see A, / Anual, Rept„ 1930-34, Part 1., p. 238, 



CHAPTER II 


Decline and fall of the Andhra Empire. 

The dawn of the third century of the Christian era witnessed 
the disruption of the Andhra Empire^. Already for more than a 
century forces of disruption were at work. Several hordes of 
foreigners like the Scythians (Sakas), Tukharas, Yavanas and 
the Pahlavas (Parthians) forced their way into Daksinapatha 
during the centuries before Christ and after. Thereafter they 
slowly established themselves in small principalities all over 
the land. They were gradually absorbed by the indigenous 
population and soon lost their alien character. They adopted 
the religion, habits and mode of living of the earlier inhabitants 
of Daksinapatha. During the reigns of the Emperor Gautaml- 
putra Sri Satakarni c. 97 — 116 A. D- and his son Vasisthlputra 
Svami Sri Pulumavi II, c. 116 — 144 A. D., the Andhras 
engaged in conflicts the foreign tribes which had formed 
settlements and carved out kingdoms in Western India and 
threatened to imperil the suzerainty of their house* These 
foreign ruling families were subordinate at first to the Indo- 
Parthians and, subsequently transferred their allegiance to the 
Kusana sovereigns. Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni is stated to 
have “ destroyed the casteless foreigners, the Scythians, 
Yavanas and Pahlavas, rooted out the Khakarata race, re- 
established the vartfa^rama dharma, ‘ the proper dharma of the 
social order of the castes’ and restored the glory of the Imperial 
Satavahana family. ”2 During the reigns of Vasisthlputra Sri 
Pulumavi’s successors, conflicts between the Andhra Emperors 
and the alien chiefs frequently recurred. And the first blow 
to the integrity of the Empire was dealt by the Saka king 
Mahuksatrapa Rudradaman of Ujjaini about the middle of the 

1 It is the common belief among historians that the Andhra Empire lasted till about 
288 A. D. (See K- P. J, in JBORS. XVI, p. 279 f.) But V. A- Smith (in his E. H. 4th 
edn., p. 283) holds the view that the empire ended in 226 A. D. Neither of these two views 
can now be regarded as correct. 

2 E. 1. VIII, p. 60, No. 2. 

4 
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second century A. D. But soon after, the Empire recovered ; 
and for a quarter of a century or more flourished again 
gloriously. But the disintegrating forces had already been at 
work. Almost within the first decade of the third century it 
broke up info three divisions and quickly disappeared. 

i The last of the great Satavahana emperors was Gautami- 

; putra Svami Sri Yajna Satakarni^, From the testimony of the 
j inscriptions and coins of his time found all over the Deccan, 
I Sri Yajna Satakarni would seem to have reigned over the 
i entire Satavahana family dominions in Daksinapatha, extending 
= from the sea on the east to Surastra and Latades'a on the 
west^. He was probably the son of Vasistblputra Catarapana 
Satakarni^, and perhaps a grandson of Vasistblputra Svami 
Sri Pulumavi TI < According to the Malsya Pumna Sri Yajna 
Satakarni’s accession took place fourteen years after the 
death of Sri Pulumavi If. During this period two kings> 
Siva Sri and Sivaskandha Satakarni, probably of collateral 
branches, would appear to have ruled for seven and three years 
respectively. But according to the testimony of inscriptions, 
the interval was the troubled period of Sri Yajna Satakarni’s 
father, probably Vasistblputra Catarapana Satakarni. According 
to the Junagadh inscription, the ‘Lord of Daksinapatha’ was 
twice defeated by Mahclksatrapa Kudradaman, but on account of 
the nearness of connection was not destroyed®. The Lord of 
Daksinapatha would then be no other than Catarapana Satakarni. 
The Junagadh inscription is dated the year 72 which is equated 


1 Scholars generally write the name of this king as Yajna S ri S'atakarpi on the 
authority of the Puranas- 99, v. 55) But in the inscriptions and on coins his 

name occurs as Siri Yapa Satakaibni, (S ri Yajna Satakarni) Vide Luder's List Nos» 1024, 
1146, 1340. See also Rapson : C^A.D. and JR AS> 1934, January p 660. 

2 V. A. Smith : B. H» /. 4th edn, pp. 232-233. 

3 Rapson : C. A- D. Introd, p. xci. Rapson doubts the correctness of this view and 
identification. But See Jayaswal in Hist, of Ind, pp. 277-280 ; and /. H- Q., VII, 
pp, 122'~~3. 

4 Rapson : C> A* D., Introd- p. xli. Rapson does not agree with Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji who holds this view. See J. B. Br, A S., XV, p. 314. 

6 K. P, J. in /. B. O. R. S- XVI. p. 279 calls Pulumavi II, a Gautamiputra which is 
clearly wrong. 

6 VIII, pp. 36 ff. text line 12. 
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to 150 A. D- By that date Catarapana Satakarni had been 
already twice defeated*. He must have therefore succeeded his 
father at least five or six years prior to that date. Vasisthiputra 
Sri Pulumavi Il’s reign consequently would have 
ended about 144 A D.^ As Vasisthiputra Sri Catarapana 
Satakarni’s reign evidently lasted fourteen years'^ the period 
of his successor, Sri Yajn i Satakarni, would fall roughly between 
157 and 186 A D. But as stated above, Catarapana 
Siitakarni’s reign was not peaceful. Tt was interrupted 
twice. The Puranas do not mention Catarapana Satakarni but 
give two other names, Siva Sri Pulumavi (III) and Sivaskandha 
Satakarni between Vasisthiputra SiT Pulumavi II and Gautaml- 
putra Sri Yajna Satakarni.^ They do not specify the relationship 
of these kings either to Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi II 
or to Sri Yajna Satakarni. It is quite probable that they were 
usurpers ; and the Puranic statement denotes confusion about 
the dynastic succession. The insertion of these two names in 
a confused manner confirms the veiw that there was a dynastic 
feud during the reign of Catarapana Satakarni, the exact 
nature of which, however, is not clear. The dynastic feud and 
consequent confusion offered a splendid opportunity to 
Mahuksatrapa Iv’udradflman to throw off the yoke of the 
Imperial Satavahanas. Catarapana Satakarni was not strong 
enough to subdue the two foes simultaneously. He was 
on the other hand defeated by Rudradaman twice. He could 
not therefore, subjugate the usurpers, Siva Sri Pulumavi III 
and Sivaskandha Satakarni. When Sri Yajna Satakarni came 
to the throne, his rivals found in him a stronger and more 
resolute foe than they had previously encountered. Sri Yajfia 
Satakarni asserted his superior position and overthrew his 

1 JBORS; XVI, p. 280. Several scholars assume that Rudradaman ’s son-in-law was 
Pulumavi II. (V. A. Smith i E> H /., 4th edn- p 222.) This assumption is incompatible 
with the Chronology of the Imperial Andhras. See /. /f. Q,, VIII. p. Il7 ff, 

2 JBORS., XVI. p. 279. See I. H. 0.. VII, p. 117, See E. H. 1. 4th edn. p. 232. 

8 E, /. X. Luder's List, No. 1120, Nanaghat Cistern Inscription. See also 
/. B. Br. A. 8., XV. p. 313. 

4r OKA, p. 42, text lines : 29 — 80, Sivas^rir-vai Puioma tu sapt-aiva hhavitd Hfpdft 
Sivaskandha!} ^cttakari}ir bhavit-Ctsy^atmaja!} samdlli. 
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>pponents. He ably retrieved the sunken prestige of his 
amily by conquering back the provinces which Maksiksatfapa 
^udradaman annexed during the reign of Catarapana 
latakarni. 

Sri Yajfia Satakarni was able to rehabilitate the 
Satavahana Empire partly on account of the enfeebling 
)f the Mahaksatrapa Kingdom after the death of Rudradaman. 
The Mahaksatrapa was succeeded by his son Damajada 
Sri (Damaghasada), c. 160 to 178 A. D- Damajada Sri 
would appear to be a weak prince who was unable to oppose 
the aggressive imperialism of the Satavahana revival under 
Sri Yajna Satakarni* His reign must have been either brief or 
disturbed on account of dynastic disputes. He had a younger 
brother, Rudrasimha I, whose dated coins show that he had a 
reign of about eighteen or twenty years between 180 and 197 
A. D.i Damajada Sri left two sons, Jivadaman (c 178 — 198 
A. D*) and Satyadaman (c* 197 — 98 A. D.) who on account of 
their rivalries aggravated the disputes for succession in the 
Mahaksatrapa Dominions. It is not however 
Restoration of clear whether this state of affairs was brought 
the glory of the about by the^intervention of Sri Yajfia Satakarni 
SatavahwaDyna- himself, though it would appear that he took 

putra Sri YajSa full advantage of the troubled conditions in 
satakarpi. the Mahaksatrapa Kingdom and re-asserted 

the dominating position of his house. Gautami* 
putra's ascendancy in Daksi^apatha almost synchronised with 
the last days of the Kusarias in the North ; and the 
decline and fall of the Kusapa Empire weakened also the 
Mahaksatrapa power. And the testimony of the dated 
inscriptions of Sri Yajfia Satakarni proves that the rehabilitation 
of the Empire was complete by the sixteenth year of his reign, 
which would fall roughly about 173 A* D* ^ According to the 

1 Rapson : A. D* Introduction p. cxxiii. A genealogical chart with the chronology 
of the Mahaksatrapa Dynasty is appended at the end for easy reference. 

2 .Luder’s List No, 1024, Kanheri Buddh. Cave Inscription inJBBrA S., XV., p. 812. 
A S W V. p. 79 f. See the chronological charts at the end. 
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Puranas, Sri Yajfia Satakarni reigned for twenty-nine years ; but 
the dated inscriptions do not carry beyond the twenty-seventh 
year. N evertheless, it is probable that his reign lasted 29 years, 
from c. 157 to 186 A. D. 

Soon after the death of Gautamiputra, Mahuk^atrapa 
Rudrasiihha I, another son of Rudradaman, would appear to 
have asserted his independence and shaken off the yoke of the 
Satavahana dynasty once more. The successors of Sri Yajna 
Satakarni were too weak to put down the Mahaksatrapa 
expansion. They would seem also to have been occupied in 
their dynastic disputes and the political storm that was brewing 
in the Deccan, particularly in their own home- 
Successors of land. The last three Satavahana Emperors 
Sri YajSa Sata- Vijaya, Candra Sri and Puluinavi (IV.) 

karpi and Decline . i i j , 

of the Andhra They apparently lacked the energy that 
Empire. was necessary to knit together the Empire 

that was fast crumbling. The domestic 

feuds, revolutions and counter-revolutions for dynastic 
successions sowed the seeds of decline. On account of 
the dynastic disputes the great feudatory families which 
were formerly the mainstay of the Empire revolted, threw 
off the imperial yoke and assumed independence in their 
respective territories. The dismemberement of the Satavahana 
Empire, therefore, can be as clearly traced in Andhradesa as 
t in Vanavasa, Maharastra or Aparanta. Apparently the success 
1 of Rudrasimha I in Ujjaini encouraged the Andhrabhrtyas or 

I the Cutu-^Wfi kings of Vanavasa and the Sriparvatlyas or 

I Iksvakus of Andhradesa to emulate the example of the 

Mahaksatrapa. The Abhiras, too, about the same time 
; revolted, though their history is somewhat obscure. The 
, internecine wars and dynastic disputes in the Andhra Empire 
ultihaately helped the powerful feudatory families to destroy 
the last of the Satavahanas, and hasten the fall of the Empire. 
The Cutus of Vanavasa and the Iksvakus of Andhradesa quickly 
overpowered their overlords and immediately severed their 
connection with the Empire. The Abhiras in Aparanta and the 
Scythian Mahak^atrapas in Malava swallowed up the Satavahana 
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dominions in the north-west. Thus disappeared the great 
Andhra Empire of the Satavahanasi. 

About Vijaya Satakarni, Candra Sri and Pulumaii IV, 
nothing is known except their names. The Puranas do not 
mention any events concerning their reigns. It is probable that 
they were nominal sovereigns in the Empire which came to be 
confined practically to the eastern provinces in the Deccan^. 
The Puranas state that Vijaya Sri and Candra Sri Satakarni 
reigned for six and ten years successively and that thereafter 
another member of their family {anyas-ti^m) called Pulumavi 
IV succeeded and reigned for seven years and, 
Vijaya Sri, Candra that ^yith him the glorious Satavahana dynasty 

Sri Satakarni and ^ i r i i • 

Pulumavi IV. came to an end. l he names of these kings 

except that of Candra Sri are not confirmed 
either by inscriptions or coins®. On the other hand, 
the names of two other kings, Sri Kudra and Sri Krsna, 
apparently of the Satavahana dynasty, are furnished by the 
discovery of some coins in the Andhra country and in the 
Oanda District of the Central Provinces ; but their names are 
not found in the Puranas^. Their period therefore cannot be 
determined. Perhaps they were contemporaries and rivals of 
Candra Sri Satakarni and were members of the Imperial 
Satavahana family, who were placed in charge of the northern 
provinces like Kosala, Vidarbha, Mulaka and As'maka. They 
struck coins in their own name and probably attempted to 
usurp the sovereignty of the imperial family. 

The Vuyu and the Brahmunda Pururms call Candra Sri by 
the name Dan^a S'rl and give him a reign of three years. The 
reason for this discrepancy is inexplicable. Probably Candra 

1 K. P. J., History of India* p. 163, 

2 V. A. Smith : E- H* 4th edn. p. 223. 

8 Rapson refers to the coins of Vasitbiputra Candra Sri : See C. A. D> pp. 80->33, 

A rock cut inscription of the 2nd year of Candra Sri is found at Kodavali in Pithapuram 
taluk, East Godavari district. For the coins, only lead ones are found. See Rapson, C.A«D. 
Introd* p. Ixvii and D jfT A p. 43 note 22. 

4 Rapson : C* A. D* pp. 46 — 48. Strictly speaking a major portion of the Canda 
district forms part of Andhradesa. So also the southern portion of the adjoining feudatory 
State of Bastar where the language of the people is Telugu. 
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Sn’s reign was interrupted after the third year by the usurpers, 
Sri Rudra and Sri Krsna- The Vnyu and Brahnmnda funtna 
compilers were probably not aware of the subsequent events. 
It is quite possible that after sometime Oandra Sri retrieved his 
position and reigned for seven years more. For, it will be 
remembered that the Vuyu and Brahmunda Puranas did not 
revise their periods like the '^atsya and, therefore, the accounts 
of the former should be taken into consideration with reference 
to the political events of the period when they were first compiled. 
According to the Matsya Purana, therefore, it would appear 
that, though in the beginning Candra Sri’s reign was interrupted, 
in the end the usurpers were overpowered and conquered and 
that his reign lasted ten years. The Kodavalt rock-cut 
Prakrit inscription is dated the second year of Candra Srl^. 
This circumstance no doubt supports the statement of the 
Vuyu and Brahmunda Puranas. Further, there are no 
records of the later years of this king. It might be, therefore, 
that in the later years of Candra Sri, the rival kinsmen, Sri 
Rudra and Sri Krsna or possibly’^ Pulumavi IV attempted to 
overthrow him and usurp his sovereignty. This view is partly 
suggested by the Purana text that Pulumavi (IV), a scion of 
the Satavahana family, called ‘another of them,’ succeeded 
Candra Sri on the throne The details of these dynastic wars 
during the closing years of Candra Sri and then of his 
successor are not available to us from any other source. But 
there is no doubt that the disturbed reigns of Vijaya Satakarni 
and Candra Sri caused and even hastened the downfall of the 
Satavahana Empire. 

The events of the last three reigns of the Satavahana 
dynasty strongly suggest that the decline and fall 
of the Empire commenced shortly after the death of Sri Yajna 
Satakarni. According to the revised chronology 

The last days of Satavahanas the Andhra Empire came 

the Empire. , , 

to an end in the dawn of the third century 

with the reign of Pulumavi IV. Sri Yajfia Satakarni’s reign came 

to a close about 186 A. D. The three reigns of his successors, 

X The Ko^avali rock cut inscription of Candra Sri. E, XVIII, p. 3l6f 
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6 years of Vijaya fc. 186-191 A. D.) 10 years of Candra Sri 
(191-201 A. D.) and 7 years of Pulumavi IV (c. 200-1—207-8 
A. D.) did not altogether occupy even a quarter of a century. 
\ Thus within these decades after the death of Sri Yajfia Satakarni, 
I the great Andhra Empire crumbled to pieces and disappeared, 
i Pulumavi IV, the last of the Andhras, was defeated and 
f overthrown by a subordinate Iksvaku prince. The event may 
be placed about 208, A D* The great Iksvaku prince who 
destroyed the last of the Satavahanas and assumed independence 
in Andhradesa was (Prakrit : Vasethiputa siri Camtamula) 

■ Vasisthlputra Sri Santamula. 

What became of the descendants of the Satavahana 
dynasty after the fall of Pulumavi IV, history does not speak. 
Some of the princelings of the Imperial family would seem to 
have sunk to the position of local rulers in Kosala, Kalinga and 
Northern Andhra, while the others were destroyed. The 
existence of some kings with matronymic appellations attached 
to their names after the fashion of the Imperial Andhras and 
the Ikshvakus, like Vasisthlputra Saktivarman of the Mathara- 
kula\ for instance, shows that some remote descendants of the 
Satavahana dynasty survived in Kalinga and Northern Andhra 
and Kosala lor sometime and disappeared finally about the 
middle of the fourth century A. D. 


1 E. /•, XII. p« 1 f. His family name was wrongly assumed to Magadha-AiMi^a by 
Dr* Hultzch and others. It is now correctly restored to Matbara-^ulff. 
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The rise of the Iksvuku Dynasty 

1. Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula the Great, c. 200 — 218 A.D. 

[ The disturbed condition of the Andhra Empire during the 
period of the weak successors of Sri Yajna Satakarni apparently 
gave the opportunity to the powerful Iksvaku prince, 
Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula, to put an end to the degenerate 
; rule of the weak and warring kings and establish his paramount 
; sway in the land. The last king or kings of the Satavahana 
' dynasty, having been completely weakened by their domestic 
conflicts and other disintegrating causes, became an easy 
prey to the powerful Iksvaku king at this period. It was an 
easy task for Sri Santamula to strike effectively at the root 
of the Satavahana Empire. For, it would appear that 
he had the support of the other feudatory families in this 
task. The imperial capital, Dhanyakataka or Dhanakataka, 
lay within a short distance from his own seat at Vijayapuri 
and he could, therefore, fall upon it at any time. It was this 
circumstance presumably that enabled Sri Santamula to usurp 
the sovereignty of the Satavahanas, consolidate his power and 
extend his dominion by a policy of vigorous conquest and 
annexation. 


It is probable that the ancestors of §rl SantamQla 
were rulers of provinces in the Andhra Empire and possibly of 
a large territory in the heart of the Andhra country itself, and 
that by slow degrees they rose to great power and influence. 
It is also probable that they were related to the Imperial family 
by ties of blood. For, in the surnames or matronymic epithets 
one may perceive a hidden relationship between 
the Iksvakus and the Satavahanas. The rulership 
of the home provinces of the Satavahanas and 
the close relationship with the Imperial dynasty 
as well as the course of political events in the 
last quarter of the second century A. D. were probably the 


Rise of MaharSja 
Vasisthiputra Sri 
Santamula the 
Great: c. 200 A-D. 
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causes that enhanced the prestige and military strength of the 
Iksvakus, while they slowly undermined the integrity and paved 
the way for the rapid decline and fall of the Andhra Empire in 
the dawn of the third century. According to the Puranas, 
Candra Sri would seem to be the last of the Satavahanas in 
the direct male line and, that his successor Pulumavi IV, who is 
called ‘ another of them * was evidently a usurper. The 
usurpation or the accession of Pulumavi IV was probably the 
opportunity for the ambitious prince of the Iksvaku family to 
aim at the imperial throne. It is difficult to trace the 
precise manner by which Pulumavi IV was overthrown or 
destroyed by the Iksvaku king. But one fact remains 
prominent: Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula, the lord of Iksvaku 
family, became the paramount sovereign of Andhradesa on the 
fall of the Andhra Empire. The Iksvaku monarch attained to 
this dignity early in the third century by the force ol his arms 
and his unimpeded aggression. He carved out a mighty 
empire ; thereafter he celebrated the As'vamedha and Vajapeya 
sacrifices, which were apparently in abeyance for over a 
century. The offering of the As'vamedha rite involved a 
digznjaya, or ‘ conquest of all quarters ’ and none who 
had not celebrated digvijaya could offer the great and 
famous Kratu. By performing the As'vamedha, Vasisthiputra 
Sri Santamula became the paramount overlord, the cakravartin 
of Dakslnapatha. 

Sri SS.ntamula’s empire would seem to have embraced, as 
stated elsewhere, the entire eastern half of the Deccan 
including Dakslria-Kosala. History is, however, silent about 
the kingdoms and dynasties which he had 
The extent brought under his imperial sway. The unknown 
of V5si5thiput» Abbira king of Govardhana in Aparanta and 
s’ri s'sntamuia. the Mahaksatrapa of Ujjaini probably came 
within the zone of his political influence as 
subordinate allies though not as feudatories. The Mahaksatrapa 
contemporary of Emperor Sri Santamula was Rudrasena I, eldest 
son of Rudrasirhha I, whose dated coins would show that he 
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reigned from about 199 to 222 A. D.i Evidently it was his 
daughter, Rudradhara Bhattarika, called ‘ the Maharaja’s 
daughter from Ujjaini ’ iJJjjenika^Mahmuja-bnlikd), in one of the 
nyaka pillar inscriptions at the Mahncaitya on the Sriparvata, was 
married to Matharlputra Sri Virapurusadatta, the son and 
successor of the emperor, Sri Santamula^. This dynastic alliance 
enhanced the political importance and prestige of the Iksvaku 
dynasty in the Deccan. The Cutus or the Andhrabhrtyas of 
Vanavasa were in all probability connected with the Iksvakus 
and consequently received considerable help from the latter 
in shaking off the yoke of the last of the Imperial Satavahanas. 
The first paramount king of the Cutu dynasty would appear to 
be Harltiputra Visnuskanda-Cutu-kulananda Satakarrii^. Thus 
the Cutus of Vanavasa, too, would appear to have come under 
the influence of the Imperial Iksvakus. 

The sources of information for the reconstruction of the 
history of the Iksvakus of Andhradesa are primarily the Prakrit 
inscriptions of the family found at Nagarjunakonda and other 
contemporary records found at Jaggayyapeta and 
Sources of elsewhere. 'All the inscriptions of Nagarjuna- 

information. korida are either votive or commemorative 

records, set up exclusively by the princesses 
of the royal blood and sometimes by ladies of rank also. 
They do not tell us about the origin of the Iksvaku dynasty 
of Andhradesa or the events and exploits connected with the 
line of kings mentioned in them. Nevertheless, they yield to 
the student of history a rich material with which to reconstruct 
not merely the political history of the country but also 
the religious activity of the people during the second and 
third centuries after Christ. They are written in beautiful 
characters; and curiously enough though they were intended 
to be perpetual records of pious foundations, they betray 
an astonishingly careless manner and lack of precision in 
their execution. For purposes of our study these Prakrit 

1 See Appendix: Genealogical Table A ; See also Bapson : CAD, Introd*, pp cliv-clv. 

2 B. XX., p. 19, No. B-6. 

3 Rapson : CAD., Introd* p. iv* 
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inscriptions may be classified into four groups. They are the 
inscriptions on the pillars of the Mahucaitya^ the 

Caityagfha inscriptions, those on detached pillars and lastly 
inscriptions on sculptures. 

The Prakrit inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda furnish to us 
the names of three generations of the Iksvaku kings. The first 
king of that family appears to be Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula. 
He is called Ikhnkus-sumi (Skt. Ik^vnkU’Sumtii), ‘the king 
of the Iksvaku family/ after the manner of the Imperial 
Satavahanast. There are, however, no inscriptions of his 
period, and all that is known about him is only 
s'ri from the records of the reigns of his son 

and grandson. The numerous extolling epithets 
that are attached to his name indicate plainly that he was the 
most powerful monarch of the day in Daksinapatha. They 
also show that he was regarded as the samrnt or emperor in 
Daksinapatha both by his contemporaries and descendants. This 
conjecture is confirmed by the fact that none of his contempora- 
ries, the CvitW' kula Satakarnis, .the Abhiras or even the 
Mahaksatrapas ofMalava, claimed the imperial dignity which he 
alone did In a passage which occurs in almost all the inscriptions 
the Maharaja, Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula, is described 
as {savathssu apatihata samkapasa) ‘ a man of unconquerable 
will, and of unimpeded purpose ; one whose desires were 
never unfulfilled.’ He is called agihota-agithoma-vujapeya- 
asamedhayujisa, ‘the offeror of Agnihotra, Agnistoma, Vajapeya 
and As'vamedha,’ {hiraxM-kUi go-sata-sahasa hala^satasahasa. 
padztyisa) ^the giver of many crores of gold, hundred-thousands 
of cows and hundred thousand plough-shares of land.’ And he 
is also mentioned as Virupakhapati-Makasena-parigahatasa 
‘having been absolved by Mahasena, the lord of the Virupaksas,’ 
(serpents)^. The epithet probably means that Vasisthiputra 

1 E. XXI, pp. 68-64, No-L. 

t £. I.. XX, C-d, pp. 3-4. The tertn Virupakha (Skt. VirupSk^a) indicatiog a class of 
snakes, occurs in an ancient snake charixi. (See "Vifittyd Eifttkittn Ed. Goldenberg 
S. B. E.. Vol. XX, p. 76.) 
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Sri Santamula was a votary of god Mahasena and a worshipper 
of Mahes'vara, The offering of the Agnistoma and Agnihotra 
and the worship of Mahasena seem to imply that the Iksvaku 
monarch was a follower of Vedic Brahmanism. The inscriptions 
state that he was the only member of his family who performed 
these Vedic rites. It would, therefore, appear that Sri Santamula 
revived these Vedic rites and Vedic religion after a long interval 
of abeyance. His matronymic appellation Vasisthiputra and 
his marriage to a Brahman lady born in the Mathari-^o/m 
signify that Sri Santamula was a Brahman like the Satavahanas. 

Some scholars however are of the opinion that the Iksvakus 
were not Brahmans. Dr. Bhandarkar, for instance, believes 
that the Iksvakus of Andhradesa were Ksatriyas of the Solar 
race because they traced their descent from the well known 
hero Iksv'aku^ But his arguments are not convincing. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s belief is based upon the 
ft§vakus oT presumption that in the early period ranging 

Andhradesa. from the second century before Christ to the 

third century after, there were many inter-caste 
marriages, which were not merely anuloma but also pratildina 
unions. These are certainly wrong presumptions ; and they 
unnecessarily complicate the question. 'I'he Prakrit inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakonda do not bear testimony to the contention 
that the Iksvaku kings were Sutas or the off-spring of pratildma 
marriages between Ksatriya fathers and Brahman mothers. 
On the contrary, they show that the Iksvakus were full-blooded 
Brahmans, having matrimonial alliances with Brahman ruling 
families, and therefore, were neither Ksatriyas nor Sutas. It 
appears that among the descendants of Iksvaku there were also 
reputed Brahmans like Harita and Visnuvrddha who were 
themselves founders of two well known Brahmanic gdtras. 
The pravaras of the Harita goira are Angirasa, Ambarlsa and 
Yauvanas'va, while those of the Visnuvrddha are Angirasa, 
Paurukutsa and Trasadasya^. All of them except Angirasa 
are well known names in the Iksvaku lineage. The descendants 

1 B. I., XXII, pp. 81-83 and 86. 

2 Gotra-pravara^nibandha^kadambam* (Mys, Oriental Series,) Introduction, p< xii. 
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of Harita^ and Visriuvrddha^ who had been Ksatriyas 
became Brahmans and attached themselves to the family of 
Angiras. The Iksvakus, therefore, like the Satavahanas, were 
Brahmans. They copied the Satavahanas in every respect; 
they called themselves after their illustrious ancestor Iksvaku, 
like the Satavahanas, rather than by their patronymic 
gUra name. 

The Brahmanic matronymics of the Iksvaku kings seem 
to point further to the prevalence of polygamy in the royal 
families of DaksinSpatha in the ancient period. They show 
that the Iksvaku kings usually had, after the fashion of their 
predecessors, the Satavahanas, matrimonial connections with 
more than one Brahman family. The Prakrit inscriptions of 
Nagarjunako:rida corroborate this conjecture. But against this 
view a question may be raised as to why the patronymic gQtra 
name is omitted in the inscriptions of the Iksvaku kings. The 
answer is simple and clear. The most important reason for the 
omission seems to be that as none of the Iksvaku inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakonda, Jaggayyapeta and elsewhere are directly 
the records of the Iksvaku sovereigns themselves but of the 
royal ladies, princesses and citizens of rank, there was no need 
for the patronymic gQtra name to be mentioned. Till now we 
have not come across the formal pra^asti of the Iksvaku kings 
in their charters. It is just possible that the patronymic gotra 
name of the Iksvakus was too well known in those days to be 
mentioned in the votive records of other persons. But it was 
necessary to distinguish the sons of one queen from those of 
another and thus the matronymic prefixes were superadded to 
the personal names of the monarchs in those records. There 
may be another explanation. The Iksvakus were perhaps 
amr^ya Brahmans mentioned in the Tnridyamahnbmhmapa 
of the Atharva Veda who had no gotra, and consequently 
assumed the matronymic gotra. This, too, is not convincing. 
The probability seems to be that the Iksvakus of Andhradesa who 

1 Vi§nu Purana, Amsa iv, Adhyaya 3. 

2 Viqnu Puratpai Amsa iv, Adhyaya 2 \ Vi^nucittiya said Linga Purana. Adhyaya 
xii, 65. 
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rose immediately on the fall of the Imperial Andhras, were 
Brahmans, possibly of the Harita gotra. The Kilakilas or the 
Vindhyakas who were ancestors of the Vakatakas, who also rose 
in Central India on the break-up of the Imperial Andhra power, 
would appear to be Brahmans of the Vis^uvrddha gJitra. The 
Kadambas with whom, the Iksvakus had matrimonial alliances 
were Brahmans of the Manavyasa-^o^m and called them- 
selves Haritlputr.as or the sons of Hariti. The Cutus of 
Vanavasa were also Haritiputras ; and it is possible to believe 
that the last Cutu monarch, Visniiskanda Cutu-kula-ananda, 
who was a Hariti putra, was related to the Hariti-^3/m IksvSkus 
of Andhradesa. Even apart from the above discussion, the 
performance of Agnistoma and Agnihotra was still a Brahmanic 
privilege in the ancient period. When Agnistoma was performed 
by a Ksatriya, it ceased to be called as such but Jyotistoma. 
The Iksvakus were, therefore, Brahmans beyond doubt. 

The offering of the As'vamedha implies formidable military 
strength, prowess and splendour for the sovereign. It involves 
further the conquest of all quarters, subjugation of a circle of 
hostile kings and levying tribute from the subdued rulers. 

Though it is not precisely known whom Sri 
Santamula had conquered and subjugated 
before he rose to be the supreme overlord 
in the Deccan, it is probable that his dominion 
extended over As'mka, Mulaka Kosala and Kalinga on the 
north, and that he subjugated several local rulers like 
Gardhabhilas, Murundas or Mundas, Tukharas, Sakas and 
Yavanas whom the Puranas mention as having succeeded the 
Imperial Andhras in the rulership of provinces. It is probable 
that the Abhiras and the Saka-Mahaksatrapas on the north- 
west and the Andhrabhrtyas on the west acknowledged 
his overlordship and readily obeyed his commands. Above 
all, Sri Santamula destroyed the Andhra Empire, defeated 
and slew Pulumavi IV, the last of the Satavahanas and 
thereby attained to a position by which he eclipsed the 
glory of every other power in the Deccan. Therefore it 
would appear that there was sufficient justification for the 
Iksvaku monarch to claim imperial suzerainty over the dynasties 


Vasisthiputra 
S'ri Santamula’ s 
As'vamedha- 
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ruling In Dakslriapatha and offer the Vajapeya and As'vamgdha 
sacrifices. 

The ancestors of Sri Santamula are not known from the 
inscriptions. It is probable that they were feudatory chieftains 
or vassal kings of the Imperial Andhras and, that may 
account for the omission of their names. According to the 
inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda it appears that 
Emperor Sri Sri Santamula was the first king who founded 
santamala^ the illustrious dynasty on the throne of 

children. Andhradesa immediately on the fall of the 

Satavahanas. The inscriptions reveal to us 
the names of his children, his sisters and his other kinsmen who 
played a glorious part in the history of the Andhra country, 
roughly seventeen hundred years ago. Sri Santamula’s son 
was Matharlputra Sri Virapurusadatta (Pkt. Madharlputa Siri 
Virapurisadata) which occurs in almost all the inscriptions. 
His daughter was the princess Mahutalavari Adavi Santi Srl^. 
She was the wife of the prince Mahclialavara-Mahmsnnpati- 
Mahadaxidamyaka Skanda Vis^akha Naga (Pkt. Khaihdavi- 
sakhaihnaka) of the Dhanaka family. He was apparently the 
foremost nobleman of the realm and the appellation 
Mahudando-myaka to his name would probably denote that he 
was the Generalissimo of the Imperial forces. Sri Santamula 
had two uterine sisters. One was MahusBnapatni-Mahndzinapatni 
Santi Sri (Charhti siri), the wife of Mahus&ttapati Mahutalavara 
Maha Skanda Sri (Maha Kharhdasiri) of the Puglya family^. 
She had a son named Mahutalavara Skandasagara Naga (Pkt : 
Khaiiidasagararhnaka)^ and a daughter whose name was lost 
and who became a queen of Sri Virapurusadatta*. Another 

1 E. 1. XX.. p. 18, Insc. B-2. 

2 E* /. XX, p. 16, C-3. I have adopted the variant Pugiya in preference to Puklya 
which also occurs in the inscriptions as it sounds obscene to the Andhra readers* Both 
are Prakrit words and mean ‘ arecanut In Telugu * puga ’ or ‘ puka ’ assumed the 
form *paka'. There are many in Andhra both among Brahmans and other castes who bear 
the surname * Pdkala. ' meaning " of the Poka family.” 

8 j?. XX, p. 16, Inse. 0*3. It is not quite clear whether the name endings * nika * 
(Feminine) and * naka ’ (masculine) are honorifics used exclusively for the members of 
the Royal family or denote the Prakrit forms of *Naga* in masculine and feminine forms* 
4 E. XX. p 17. Insc. B-1. and Inse. E. p. 21 
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sister of the Emperor Sri Santamula was Hariimasiri 
(Sanskrit: Brahma Sri or Brahml Sri)^. Her husband’s name 
and her family name are not mentioned in the inscriptions; but it 
is probable that she was also married like her sister into a 
powerful feudatory family. 

Sri Santamula had apparently more wives than one and 
similarly more sisters than the two uterine sisters mentioned 
above. His father married more wives than one and accordingly 
Sri Santamula had more than one step-mother. This fact is 
borne out by an inscription which records the names of the 
sisters, mothers, and wives of the Emperor Vasisthiputra Sri 
Santamula in an unspecified manner, which makes it difficult 
for the reader to distinguish them. The inscription is engraved 
on a carved stone pillar which has got a rounded top and 
which is found underground near the isolated Stupa No. 9 
adjoining the fortified hill which stands on the southern side of 
the valley, not far from the river or the wharf*. The inscription 
records that the carved stone pillar, containing five panels of 
sculptures one above the other representing some important 
event of the twentieth year of the reign Sri Virapurusadatta, 
was set up by the sisters, mothers and wives of the Emperor 
Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula, on that spot. The names of the 
ladies which occupy nearly eight lines are thirty in number and 
form interesting reading. The ladies* names are recorded 
probably in the order of sisters, mothers and wives. Here 
they are : Suniti Siri, Khamdasiri, Vijhatavisiri (Vindhyatavi 
Sri) Misasiri (Mis'ra Sri) Samusiri, Nagavasusiri, Nagasiri, 
Khamdakotisiri, Mahisarasiri, Ratumatisiri, Mulasiri, Ayakotisiri, 
Maduvisiri, Nagasiri, Ramasiri, Golasiri, Velisiri, Budhisiri, 
Khamdasiri, Satilisiri, Parajatisiri, Paihditasiri, Sivanagasiri, 
Bapisiri, Nadisiri, Ayasiri, Rarhtusiri, and Sivanagasiri. Besides 
these, two other women Sarasika and Kusumalata, called 
^ubhaturikas^ are also mentioned at the end*. 

IE./., XX, Inscs. C-a and C-4. 

2 E. /., XXI, p. 66, Insc. L. 

8 The term *srubhatarika* seems to be a compound of Sanskrit and Pais'Sci (or Andhra) 
words, s'ubha and tarikif. To Dr. Vogel this word is a term of uncertain meaning, 
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The titles Mahmiftapati and Mahzitalavara which appear in 
the Nagarjunakori^a inscriptions are interesting. They are 
inexplicable to some writers ; at any rate their exact meaning 
or true import is not quite clear to them. It is indeed interesting 
that even ladies according to the Nagarjunakopda inscriptions 
enjoyed the titles of their husbands and called themselves by 
the feminine forms of the titles such as MakusSrmpatini and 
Makatalavari\ The epithet Mahnstnupati occurs in the 
Jungligundu Prakrit inscription near Mekadoni of the time of 
the Satavahana Emperor Pulumavi IP. Though the title means 
literally ‘ the Great Chief of the Army it seems to signify 
here a feudatory chieftain or ruler in charge of a fUstra or 
province in the Andhra Empire. The epithet, therefore, 
seems to represent the medieval titles Makusmnantndhipati and 
MahumapdalSs'vara, which can best be rendered into English 
by the term ‘ Duke ’. The terms Makistsstmpati and Mahusstm- 
patini occur also in the Nasik cave inscriptions^. SBnupati is 
mentioned as a class of rulers in a passage of the Anguttara- 
nikctya and, therefore, the MahnsBfmpati must be taken to 
denote a feudatory ruler like Makarathi or MakuhhQja^, 
Ssnupatis and MahclsBifStpaiis were originally commanders of 
armies who afterwards made themselves semi-independent and 
hereditary rulers of the provinces under their rule. It would 
appear accordingly that while the Makarathi and Mahabhcja 
were the titles of feudatory chieftains in the western provinces 
of the Andhra Empire, the MahasBrtapati and Mahatalavara 
were the titles of subordinate rulers of the Southern and 

But it may be explained in the following manner. The term tarika seems to be a noun 
form of root * taruvu ’ which means in the Telugu language " that which has been given 
or obtained by compulsion Hence *taruvu-katte' meaning ‘a slave girl’ is derived. 
^uhhatctrika, therefore, may be interpreted as to mean 'a female royal slave’ or *handmaid' 
of the royal ladies. 

1 E. XX, pp. 18-19, Insc. B S, text line 6, and Iiisc- B-2 , text line 4 and B-4, text 
line 5. 

2 E. XX. p. 6. 

3 E. VIII.. p. 94. 

4 The passage from the Anguttara-nikaya (IV-76 and 306) is as follows • 

Yassa kassaoi mahitnama kulaputtassa panca dhatna samavajjafhti 
f„.yadi va Rathikassa Petfanikassa yadi va Sendya Stnapatikassa, 
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eastern provinces. The Iksvakus who were the immediate 
political successors of the Imperial Andhras and who copied 
them in every respect retained their imperial organisation and 
titles of vassal chieftains. 

The second title, Mahutalavara, has been given fanciful 
interpretations by some writers. Dr. Vogel thinks that “ this 
curious term must likewise denote a high dignitary whose exact 
function is not clear.” He writes further, “The second member 
of the compound is not a Sanskrit word but seems to be a 
term borrowed from some Dravidian language.” Evidently it 
penetrated into Northern India according to Dr. Vogel who 
suspects the term talavara to be identical with the word taravara, 
which coupled with Mahupvaiihura “ a great chamberlain,” is 
found in the legend of one of the clay sealings excavated at 
the ancient site of Vais'all^. There is no doubt that, while the 
origin and the meaning of the term talavara has become some- 
what obscure in Tamil and Kanarese languages, Telugu 
alone retains it in the same form and probably in the 
original sense. The term is often met with in Telugu 
literature. Talavara or Talavari meant originally in Telugu 
the magistrate or judge of a village or township, district or 
province, but it has to-day degenerated into signifying a menial 
servant of the village. The compound Mahutalavara may, 
therefore, denote the high dignitary, like ‘ the lord Chief 
Justice’ or the highest judicial functionary of the province^. 
The term talavara or talavari has also been explained as ‘ a 
city guard,’ ‘ kotwal’, and a ‘ village revenue officer. ’ The 
term also occurs in the Ardhamagadhi literature of the Jains ; 
and the Sanskrit commentary Subodhikn on the Kalpataru, 
explains the term as a r'ajasthumya, ‘ a rich householder or an 
officer of the king, wearing on his forehead a gold medal 
studded with jewels which is presented by the king’®. But the 

1 E, I., XX. p. 7 note 2. S. 1903-C4, p. 108, No. 16, plate XL, 6. 

2 There are many families in Andhradesa among high class S'udras who have the 
surname ' Talari ’ (Talavari) ; and this fact signifies that the ancestors of these families 
were high dignitaries of state in ancient period. 

3 E. XX, p. 7, note 1- This is the pasage which explains the term TalavaraJi : 
tushia'hhupala'pradatia’pattahandhavihhusita-rajasthiinlyafy* 
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term mjasthuniya does not clearly signify the functions of the 
rich householder. The term Mahatalavara apparently with a 
slight variation occurs as Mahmtagwara in the Kondamudi grant 
of the Brhatphalayana king Jayavarmanl. Dr. Hultzsch suspected 
Makatagi to be the name of the family of the officer who 
engraved the grant, but even then felt a doubt as to the 
correctness of his interpretation. On the strength of the 
reading of the term as Makatalavara in the Nagarjunakonda 
inscriptions, Dr. Vogel sought to correct the compound 
Mahutagivara into Mahutalavara on the ground that it might 
be due to the mistake of the engraver and, on the analogy of 
the term Mahutalavara occuring in the fragmentary Prakrit 
inscription from Alluru in Nandigama taluk, Kristna district^. 
Dr. Hultzsch who published the Brhatphalayana grant did not 
know the meaning of the word tagivara and therefore hesitatingly 
translated the entire compound Mahntagivarcna as ‘ the best 
of the Makatagi family ’. Dr. Vogel did not consult any 
Telugu Dictionary even though all these terms occurred in the 
Inscriptions of the Telugu country and, was not apparently aware 
of the Telugu word tagavari or its meaning. The titles 
Mahntalavara, Mahntagivara or Makuiagavara are, therefore, 
compounds of the Sanskrit and ancient Pais'aci or Andhra 
words and, must be translated as ‘ the Great Chief Justice ’ 
of the province. Thus these Mahns^mpatis, Mahutalavaras 
or Mahutagimras or Mahntagavaras and Mahndaridamyakas 
were members of the nobility or the high functionaries of state 
who were also hereditary rulers of provinces. They were also 
powerful tributaries and mainstays of the realm ; and as the 
Nagarjunakonda inscriptions show they married into the royal 
family and took to wives either the sisters or the daughters of 
the reigning monarch or other descendants of the royal 
family. 

1 E- l., VI. pp. S16 £f. There does not seem to be any difference in the meaning of the 
terms ‘tegtwra’ or ‘tegovart’ and ‘talavari’. These words meant originally the 
same officer, the Judge or Magistrate. 

2 AESIE., 1924, p. 97 ; A.S.I. 1923-24. p. 93. 
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It is not known into how many provinces or ru^ras the 
empire of Sri Santamula was divided. The inscriptions refer 
to four feudatory families who held the titles MakusSiMpati 
and Mahulalavara and who were therefore 
Identification rulers of provinces. But there were probably 
pLX'ces of the provinces than those referred to in the 

ik§vaku Empire. Nagarjunakoiida inscriptions. We have referred 
to Mahn^tnupati' Mahutalavava Maha Skanda 
Sri and his son Makatalavara Skanda Vis'akha Naga of the 
family of the Puglyas. But Maha Skanda Sri had another son, 
by a second wifcj whose name was MahusBimpati Makatalavara 
Visnu Sri^. The term Pugiya or Pukiya as a family name 
would seem to represent the district or province which was the 
home of the ruling house. The Puglyas or Puklyas probably 
therefore acquired their family name like the Hirarhfiakas 
(Hiranyakas) from the province over which they ruled. The 
region from which the Puglyas came or over which they held 
sway would appear to have been called Puga-m«_va or 
Vugx^nadu. In a record of the Reddi king Verna of the 
fourteenth century, Vn^-nandu or Patgx-vimya is said to have 
extended from the eastern slopes of Srigiri or Sris'ailam in the 
Nallamala Range in the Kurnool district on the west, to 
the sea on the east, and lain on either side of the river Kup^i* 
Kundiprabha or the Gundlakamma^. This region covers 
roughly the southern half of the Guntur district, Podili division 
of Nellore and Nandikotkur taluk of the Kurnool district. The 
capital of Punginandu or Puginadu was probably called Punga- 
vrolu, which may be identified with Oihgolu, the modern 
Ongole^. Pungi or Pugi and Punga or Puga would seem to be 
corrupt forms of the Sanskrit word Puga meaning, ‘areca-nut,’ 
which is also found as puka in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions. 
Its another name is Kramuka-rastra (Prakrit ; Kaihmakaratha.) 
It is said that in ancient period this region was famous for 
extensive areca>nut plantations. Even so it is to*day to a 

1 E. XX, p. 20, No. C-6. 

2 VIII, p. 9. V. 14. Nel. Ins. No. 18 C. P. grant. Ibid. No. 28 K. 

3 OmgQlu seems to be a Prakrit or Pais'aci variant of the archaic name PufigavrOlu, 
which had become corrupt as Omgodui Omgeru and finally OmgOlu. 
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limited extent, and it is famous for its numerous varieties. 
It is, therefore, probable that it acquired the name Pugi or 
Puga-visaya, meaning the “ land of the areca-nut.”^ In 
course of time the hard guttural ga yielded place to the soft ka 
and thus Pugi-visays. became Puki-visaya or Pukinadu. But 
as these terms in later times apparently acquired an obscene 
meaning in Telugu they became further corrupt into 
Psh^a, poka or puka^ the medial U changing into either 3 
or 6 . In the Telugu language pugci, and poka or P&iika have 
the same meaning, ‘ areca-nut ’2. Gradually Pokanadu became 
further corrupt as Pakanadu, and both the names became 
the appellations for the region known originally as Puga, Puhga 
or Puhginandu®. Pakanadu had been foolishly Sanskritised 
as Prahg-nadu, an irregular compound by itself, without 
any reference to its historical antecedents. Thus Pokanadu, 
Pakanadu, Puginadu or Puganadu, all of them were the names 
for the region Pugi-visaya, which lay on either side of the river 
Gundlakamma extending from the sea on the east to the 
Nallamala Range on the west. 

Another Mahu^napati was a chief of the Hiramnakas 
(Hiranyakas) known by the name MahusBiiUpati Mahutalavara 
Skanda Caliki«ranaka (Prakrit : Kharhdacelikiremmnaka). He 
married princess Ksudra Santi Sri (Cula Catisirinika) daughter 
of a Kulahaka chief, who is not referred to by the proper 
name^. The Hira^pyakas would seem to have derived their 
family name from the territory over which they ruled, namely, 
Hiranyarastra. From the inscriptions found in Cuddapah 
district, it appears that Hiranyarastra was the ancient name 
for Renadu Stven Thousand District which comprised the 
northern part of the Cuddapah and the southern half of the 

1 In Telugu the medial d also becomes ct : thus for instancei KOsala-na^u becomes 
KSsala-Da(}u. So Pokanadu becomes Pakanadu. 

2 E. /., XX.. p. 16, No. C-3. 

8 In Old Telugu the anunasika sound was generally frequent before' the final hard 
consonant. In later times, however, it gave place to anusvara and still later to the 
ardhanusvara. At the present day the tendency is to drop out even the ardhanusvara 
sound. For example mundu, * three ’ is writen as mudu, though the orthodox grammarians 
insist upon the conventional writing with an ardhanusvara sign in it* 

4 £. XX., p. 18, Insc. B. 
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Kurnool districts^. The Hiranyaka chief, Skanda Caliki rariaka, 
was a Vasisthiputra like the Iksvaku monarch. The province 
over which he ruled and his personal name Oaliki-rariaka 
would suggest that Hiranya-rastra was the original home of 
the Cajukyas and that Skanda Caliki>ranaka was probably a 
remote or perhaps the eponymous ancestor of the Calukyas®. 
The Eastern Oalukya tradition recorded in the eleventh 
century grant corroborates this conjecture. It speaks of the 
agrakura of Mudivemu which lay in Hiranyarastra as the 
original home of the founder of the Cajukya dynasty^. The 
Hiranyakas therefore would appear to be the rulers of Hiranya- 
rastra or Rena^u Seven Thousand Province- 

Similarly, the Kulahakas, might perhaps be identical with 
Kulapakas, the letter pa resembling and interchangeable with 
ha, and, therefore, represent the descendants of the Pahlava 
Kulaipa, refered to in the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman^. 
If this view is correct, then it may be assumed that, Kulapakas or 
Kulahakas were descendants of Suvis'akha, ruler of Anarta, 

1 E. 1., XI, p- 337 f. A. R. S- I. E., 1205. Para 6, p. 40- 

2 Dr. Sten Konow attempts to explain the meaning of the proper name Calikiremniriaka. 

(E. XX-, p. 25.) While the inscriptions are from the heart of Andhradesa and 
the language spoken there is Telugu, Dr. Sten Konow tries to find a Kanarese substratum 
for explaining the suffixes and the names. According to him Khamda Calikiremmnaka is 
compound of Kanarese words. The word khamda is Kanarese kanda which means 'a 
child’, cali means 'chill', and the, compound Caliki-remmpaka or Khamdacalikiremmpaka 
means, therefore, the moon, literally the ' cool- rayed ’ . This manner of splitting this 
particular name alone and trying to interpret it as a Dravidian compound seems to my 
mind to be wrong and far-fetched. The entire name Khamdacalikiremmpaka is no doubt 
a compound of three words, khamda, Caliki and remmnaka, Sanskrit or Prakrit words 
and proper names. Khamda is the Prakrit form of Skanda which means Kumarasvamin, 
or Mahasena. Caliki seems to be the original proper name and refhmnaka]m 2 iy be restored 
to the Sanskrit term ranaka, a title of rank or nobility. Khamda becomes as in 
Kanarese kanda or kandu in Telugu and means * tender ‘ red ’ and a ‘child’. Skanda 
is merely linked to the proper name Caliki according to the fashion that was in vogue 
during the early centuries of the Christian era in Daksipapatha and Andhradesa. Thus 
several noblemen mentioned in the NagSrjunakopda inscriptions have the prefix Khamda 
to their names. Further Caliki seems to be the earliest form of the dynastic name of the 
Calukyas. It occurs in that form in the eighth century in a copper^plate grant of the 
Eastern Galukya prince Kokkili Maharaja* (C. P* No. 11 of 1008-09.) Crude Sanskrit forms 
of the term like Calkya, Calikya and Calikya appear in the early records of the Western 
Calukyas. p- 386. n. 3.) 

3 E./.. VI., p. 347 ff. 

4 E. VIII, p. 86 f. text line 19 
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Suragtra and Konkan under the Mahaksatrapa. The 
Kulapakas might have migrated to the South and settled some- 
where on the eastern borders of Kuntala, in the north-east of 
Mysore. But the nearness of time between the Iksvakus and 
Kulaipa’s son Suvis'akha is strongly in favour of this conjecture. 
The fourth and probably the most powerful feudatory family in 
the realm would appear to be that of the Dhanakas, whose 
chief Maka^s&nnpati Mahutalvara, Mahnda’^mmyaka Skanda 
Vis'akha Naga had married the emperor’s only daughter Adavi 
Santi Sri. The Dhanakas cannot be identified and likewise the 
territory over which they held sway. 

i Besides those mentioned in the Nagarjunakonda . 
inscriptions there were probably many more feudatory families 

; in the empire whose names are not recorded anywhere. Among 
them, however, may be mentioned the Brhatphalayanas of 
Kuduru and the SalaAkayanas of Vengi. It was with the help 
of these feudatory chieftains, of the Kulahaka, Dhanaka, 
Hiranyaka, Puglya and other families, that Vasisthlputra 
Sri Santamula could destroy the last of the Satavahanas, 
assume the imperial dignity, acquire a large empire which 
embraced Kosala and Kalinga and perform the A&vamidha 
which was in abeyance since the days of Emperor Satakaripi 
the Great, who offered it twicei. 

There are sufficient materials for determining the period 
of Vasisthlputra Sri Santamula the Great, with reasonable 
certainty. It is pointed out that the Puranas give the period 
of the Sriparvatiyas as fifty or fifty two years. The inscriptions 
of Nagarjunakonda and Jaggayyapeta show that Matharlputra 
Sri Virapurusadatta, the son and successor of Sri Santamula 
reigned for twenty years or a little more. His successor was 
his son Vasishthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula. Inscriptions 
of his period show that he reigned for about twelve years and 
that he was the last king of the dynasty. The two reigns of 
Sri Virapurusadatta and his son occupy thirty-two years and 
there remains a period of about twenty years which may be 

1 h 4., XLVII, (1918) p. 71. B. I., XX, p. 71. For the inscriptions of S'atakartti who 
offered the As'vamSdha twice, see Luder’s List Nos. 345, 346, 1112, and 1114. (E, J,, X.) 
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reasonably assigned to Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula the Great. 
He was the first prince who raised the banner of revolt 
against the Satavahana suzerainty. He was also the first 
paramount king of his family who founded a dynasty. He 
conquered a vast empire, celebrated the 
The reign of Vajapgya and As'vamedha, and thereby assumed 
vasifthiputra Sri the imperial role of the Satavahanas. For 
Great c. 200-218 ^hese fcasons therefore, a period of eighteen 
A. D. or twenty years may be reasonably allotted to 

him. The last of the Satavahanas is assigned 
to the first decade on the third century, c. 200-208 A. D- It 
is probable that Sri Santamula rose even during the reign of 
Pulumavi IV, defeated and slew him and seized the sovereignty 
of his erstwhile overlords. Pulumavi’s death may be placed 
about 208 A. D. if not earlier, and the overthrow of every 
other scion of the Satavahana family or rival may have quickly 
followed the death of Pulumavi IV. It is probable that the 
period of Pulumavi and that of his predecessor whom he 
had displaced were disturbed. Consequently the last years 
of Candra Sri and the period of the usurper Pulumavi lY may 
have synchronised with the rise of the Iksvaku monarch. 
Accordingly Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula’s reign may have 
lasted roughly twenty years, from about 200 to 218 A. D. 
And his memorable Agnihotra, Agnistoma, Vajapgya and 
the As'vamgdha sacrifices may have been performed about the 
year 210 A. D., sometime after the destruction of the 
Satavahana power. 

The reign of King Sri Santamula was a very remarkable 
one. His great exploits inspired profound veneration for his 
name in the hearts of his subjects as well as of his own 
descendants for a long time afterwards. His revival of the vedic 
rites, his offering of the celebrated As'vamgdha, probably with 
added splendour and ritual, were glorious events of his 
remarkable reign, which lingered long in the memory of his 
people. His reign witnessed, nay, was responsible for, 
a great wave of immigration, particularly of Brahmana settlers 
in Andhradesa, frop:i tfie porth apd por^h-wes^. The 
7 
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immigrants came, in all probability, at the invitation of the 
Emperor Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula, for he was the first 
sovereign in, Daksinapatha, who, after a lapse of more than a 
century, revived the vedic sacrifices and particularly, the 
celebrated Vajapeya and As'vamedha. It was a triumph for 
Brahamanism and, it was celebrated in a fitting and memorable 
manner by the Iksvaku monarch who acquired the celebrity of 
being a man unimpeded purpose in all his designs. The 
various epithets attached to his name in all the Prakrit 
inscriptions of Nagaijunakonda, clearly show that Sri Santamula 
granted innumerable free-hold agrahura villages and free-hold 
tenures of large areas of cultivable lands throughout his 
dominions to those hordes of immigrants of Brahmana house- 
holders. This naturally involved the reclamation of vast 
areas of forests everywhere and converting them to habitable 
villages and arable lands. It was therefore a great exploit. 
Thus new villages were founded and Brahmana settlements 
established. This memorable feature of Sri Santamula’s reign 
was remembered till the eleventh year of the reign of his 
grandson Sri Bahubala Santamula*. The manner in which the 
emperor is described as the giver of gold, kine and ploughs of 
land in all the inscriptions fully justifies the above consclusion. 
The Mahndums, Hiranyakoti, Go-Sata-sahasra, and Hala-s'ata- 
sahasra, which are somewhat elaborately described in the MaUya 
Puvnna plainly signify that Sri Santamula was a powerful 
sovereign who acquired immense riches and conquered an 
extensive empire by performing dig-vijaya 'conquest of the 
quarters ' and who crowned his glorious achievements by an 
As'vamedha sacrifice. His reign was prosperous, peaceful and 
glorious. The glory of the Iksvakus which reached the zenith 
in the reign of Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula continued thereafter 
uninterruptedly for two and half decades, during the reigns of 
his successors. 


1 See E, /., XX, p.i24, ins. II. The correct reading of the King's hante is not Ehuvula 
but Bahubala. See note 1 on p< 66 below. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Glorious period of Buddhism in Andhradesa. 

2. Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta : c. 2 18 — c. 239-A. D. 

I 

On the death of the Emperor Sri Santamula, his son 
Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta succeeded to the throne 
of a vast, well settled and. powerful empire in Daksinapatha. 
The event may be placed with certainty about 218 A. D. 
Sri Virapurusadatta was presumably in the prime of youth or 
on the threshold of manhood at his accession 
2. Mathriputra and, therefore, enjoyed a long, peaceful and 
Sri virapursadatta- prosperous reign of twenty years or a little 

(Iksvakusvamin) j.., , r, 

c. 218-239 A. D. more. He was undoubtedly the most powerful 
sovereign of the day in the Deccan. His 
reign was eventful and marked the zenith of the glorious 
period of Buddhism in Andhradesa. It was remniscent of 
the prosperous days of the old Andhra Empire under the 
illustrious Satakarnis, Gautamiputra and V’^asisthiputra 
Pulumavi II. Numerous inscriptions found at Nagarjunakon^a 
and elsewhere and, dated in the sixth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
eighteenth and twentieth years of his reign attest to the 
uninterrupted prosperity and glory of his long period. 
They also show that the Iksvakus rose to imperial dignity and 
that Sri Virapurusadatta was regarded, like his illustrious 
father, as the emperor {Cakravartin) of Daksij^apatha. 
Almost all the inscriptions found at Nagarjunakonda, with the 
exception of two or three and those found at Jaggayyapeta and 
Ramireddipalli on the other side of the Krsria river refer to 
the glorious epoch of the Buddhist Church in Andhradesa, 
under the patronage of the Imperial Iksvakus, particularly of 
the Emperor Sri Virapurusadatta and his son Vasisthlputra 
Sri Bahubala Santamula. These records furnish very interes- 
ting and valuable information about the pious benefactions 
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which the Buddhist Church enjoyed through the munificence of 
the ladies of the royal family and others. 

The inscriptions of the Iksvakus are not found, like those 
of the Imperial Andhras, all over the Deccan. The Iksvaku 
dominion, therefore, would appear to have been confined to the 
eastern half of the Deccan. It extended over Andhradesa, 
Kalinga and Kosala, and from the banks of the Penna or 
PinakinT on the south to the foot of Mekala range on the north. 

It was probably bounded by the dominions of 
Extent of the the Mahaksatrapas of Ujjaini on the north, the 
undTr^King^^sri AbhiTas of Trikuta on the north-west and was 
virapurusadatta. contiguous with the Andhrabhrtya kingdom of 
Vanvasa on the west. During the reign of 
Sri Virapurusadatta the Andhra country and dominions 
beyond prospered in peace. Though no new territories 
were conquered and no new dynasties subdued during his 
reign, the vast empire bequeathed by his illustrious father 
was well organised and administered and, therefore, 
remained as powerful as ever. Sri Virapurusadatta added 
greater prestige and power to the empire, for the fame 
of Andhradesa as the glorious land of Buddhism spread far and 
wide. Sri Virapurusadatta would seem to have followed the 
foreign policy of his father, and thereby brought new powers 
and adjacent kingdoms into the zone of his imperial organisation 
and influence by entering into matrimonial alliances with them. 
He married Mahildevl Kudradharabhattarika, daughter of the 
Mahaksatrapa of Ujjaini. In his own turn he gave his only 
daughter, Kodabali siri (Skt. Kundavalli Sri) to the Maharaja 
of Vanavasa. In her own record dated the eleventh year of 
her brother, Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula, Kodabali 
siri called ^herself, the Queen {MalmdBvi) of the Maharaja of 
Vanavasa!."" The Maharaja of Vanavasa, who was apparently 
well known at that time was not mentioned by name in the 
inscription. We are therefore led to speculate for the present, 
W e have identified him elsewhere with Dharmamahumjudhiruja 

1 E,l., XX, p. 24, Insc. H. 
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Sivaskandavarman of the Kadamba family, the Lord of 
Vaijayanti, who was on the throne of Vanavasa from c. 240 to 
255 A. D.i The Saka-Mahaksatrapa of Ujjaini was apparently 
still an ally of the lord of Andhradesa. The nearness of 
relationship alone was not the cause of the friendliness of the 
Mahaksatrapa. Probably the political condition of the North- 
western Deccan was such that the Mahaksatrapa needed a 
strong ally on the south and south-east against the Abhira 
aggression. Sri Virapurusadatta’s contemporaries in Ujjaini 
were Sarhghadaman (c. 222 — 223 A. D ) and Damasena 
(c. 223 — 236 A, D.), younger brothers of his own father-in-law 
Rudrasena P. It was towards the close of the reign of 
Damasena that the Abhira, Is'varadatta, rose to power, 
usurped the sovereignty of Ujjaini and assumed the title 
Mahaksatrapa for a time. The Iksvilku monarch for fear of a 
dynastic revolution or perhaps usurpation by a possible rival 
strengthened his position by marriage alliances with the powerful 
feudatory families of his empire. Thus while he gave his own 
sister in marriage to the Malmdandaiiuyaka Skanda Vis'akhanaga 
of the Dhanaka family, the Genaralissimo of the imperial 
forces, he himself took to wives the daughters of his own 
paternal aunts Harhma siri and Camti siri. His paternal 
aunts, it will be remembered, were married to powerful 
Mahastnupatis belonging to great feudatory families. Thus 
Sri Virapurusadatta knitted together the Iksvaku Empire by 
ties of marriages. It is no wonder, therefore, that in later 
times several royal families of the South like the Kekayas, 
Colas and others claimed descent in or marriage alliances with 
the illustrious Iksvaku dynasty®. 

According to the inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda Matharl- 
putra Sri Virapurusadatta had five queens. The chief of them 
was Makudsvi Bhattideva, apparently a Vasisthi princess. She 
was the mother of Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula, the son 

1 See below : Book II, Chapters II, and III ; E. C., VII, Sk', 264 

2 JRASi 1890, p. 65 ; See also Rapson ; Introd, p. cxxxiii. 

d E> C.i XI*, Dg4 161. A Kekaya record. 
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successor of Sri Vlrapurusadatta^. It is also probable that she 
was the mother of Ma/mdBvi Kodabali siri (Kundavalli SrT), 
queen of the King of Vanavasa. Another queen was Makadtvi 
Rudradharabhattarika (Ujenikcl mahcirctja-bnliku), daughter of 
the Maharaja of Ujjaini 2. She was probably the 
Sri virapurusa- daughter of Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena I, 

datta’s Queens. ^ 

remaining three queens were Sri Vlrapurusadatta’s own 
cousins, daughters of his father’s uterine - sisters. One of 
them was Carhtisiri (Santi Sri), a princess of the Puglya 
family. She was the daughter of M akasBiiupatt Mahutalavara 
Maha Skanda Sri and Princess Santi Sri, and was the sister of 
MahUsBrnpati Skandasagara Naga. Princess Santi Sri (Caihti 
siri), it will remembered, was pitucka, of Maharaja Sri 
Virapurusadatta®. The marriage took place evidently between 
the sixth and eighteenth years of Sri Vlrapurusadatta’s reign, 
because Princess Santi Sri (Camtisirinika) who styled herself as 
merely pituclm, ‘ paternal aunt ’ in the earlier record, proudly 
described herself as the mother-in-law of the King in the later 
inscription^. The remaining two queens were MahudBvi 
Catisiri ($asthi Sri) and MahudBvi Bapisiri, daughters of 
Princess Hammasiri (Brahma Sri or Brahml Sri), another paternal 
aunt of the king®. The practice of marrying father’s sister’s 
daughter, no doubt prevails in the Andhra country even to this 
day, but unlike a union with mother's brother’s daughter which 
is called mBnarikam, it is looked on slightly with disfavour. 
Baudhayana accepted these customs as perfectly valid. They 
are also traces of the prevalence of this custom during the Rg 
Vedic period®. Sri Vlrapurusadatta’s marriage with his own 

1 To me Dr- Vogel’s reading of the Prakrit name of the king as Ehuvala does not 
seem to be correct. The name appears variously as Bah uvula (G) Bahuvula (G 2) 
Bahuvala (H) in the inscriptions. This variance in the orthography of the name is 
due to the lack of care on the part of the engraver- Nevertheless the name seems to be 
the Prakrit from of the Sanskrit Bahubala. 

2 E. /., XX., p. 18. No. B 2. 

8 E. XX., p. 19. No. B 6 ; p. 16: No. 0 3; Ibid. p. 21. No. E. 

4 E. XX., p. 16 No. C 3 and p, 21, No. B. 

6 E. /., XX., p. 20 (Sasthi S ri) No. C 4 ; p. 19, No. 0 2 (Bapisiri) 

6 VJI. 65. 8. Khila* See also Nirukta Parisista 14. 31. by Lakshmana Sarup, p - 241* 


(c. 199 — 222 A. D.), the lord of Ujjaini. The 
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cousins, however, would seem to have been actuated by motives 
of political exigency. 

Besides the names of these relations of the king, the names 
of several other kinsmen and their wives also appear in the 
Prakrit inscriptions of NSgarjunakon^a. Among them may be 
mentioned Mahnsditapatini Cula Camiti sirinika (Ksudra SSnti 
Sri), daughter of the Kulahaka chief and wife of the MahusBnn- 
pati Mahutalavara Vasisthiputra Skanda.Caliki*ra9aka of the 
Pliraihilaka (Hiranyaka) family^. The inscriptions do not specify 
the relationship between the Kulahaka family and the Imperial 
Iksvakus, but it is probable that they were related together 
by ties of marriage. Another lady, apparently a wife of 
MahusSunpati Mahutalavara Mahaskanda Sri of the Puglya 
family and the mother of Mahu&snapati Mahntalavara Visnu Sri, 
is mentioned in the inscriptions^. But by mistake her name is 
omitted by the scribe. She was a co-wife of Santi Sri, mother- 
in-law and paternal aunt of Sri Virapurusadatta. 

The Prakrit inscriptions of Nagarjunakorida do not furnish 
us with as many facts about the politcial , condition of the 
Deccan during the third century A. D. as they give striking 
details about the state of Buddhism and the extent of royal 
patronage it enjoyed under the aegis of the Iksvaku dynasty. 
The inscriptions refer to Sriparvata, the most celebrated and 
sacred spot for Buddhism in Andhradesa and Daksinapatha and 
to Vijayapurl the seat of the illustrious Iksvaku dynasty. It is 
stated in the inscriptions that Sriparvata lay on the east of 
Vijayapuri,— -in the Nagarjunakonda valley on the right bank 
of the Krsna or Krsna-Benna- The inscriptions refer to the 
various lofty beautiful edifices of the Buddhist Church that once 
adorned the great city, Vijayapuri and the celebrated hill 
Sriparvata. They refer to the monasteries which were inhabited 
by hundreds and thousands of Buddhist monks and nuns that 
came from far off countries like Ceylon, Malaya Peninsula, 
China and Eastern Archipelago as well as from distant countries 
of the north and west. The inscriptions mention various 

1. E. I,, XX., p. 18, No. B 4. In Teingu Culcf becomes Cincf and means ‘ junior.' 

9 Opi. at. p. 20, No Q 5. 
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schools of the Buddhist Church that flourished in Andhradesa 
and the numerous benefactions they enjoyed under the royal 
patronage and private munificence during the reigns of Sri 
Virapurusadatta and his son. 

The most striking feature of the Nagarjunakonda inscrip- 
tions is that there is not a single pious benefaction to the 
Buddhist Church of Sriparvata by the Iksvaku kings. Almost 
all the personages who patronised the Buddhist religion 
and its institutions were only ladies of the royal family or those 
connected with them. This curious circumstance has led some 
of our scholars to infer that while the Iksvaku kings remained 
strictly Brahmanical in their religion, they were tolerant of the 
Buddhism and, therefore, allowed their ladies, including their 
sisters and daughters, to follow their own faith. This reason 
might be partly true. But a more probable reason would seem 
to be that Sri Virapurusadatta and his son Sri Bahubala Santamula 
were possibly Buddhists themselves unlike Sri Santamula the 
Great, and supplied funds in a munificent manner for the 
maintenance of the religious institutions founded by the ladies 
of the royal family and others in numerous ways not recorded 
anywhere in the inscriptions. 

It would appear from the inscriptions and the sculptural 
representations of Nagarjunakonda that Sri Virapurusadatta 
was originally a Brahmana, a worshipper of Mahes'vara and 
a staunch follower of Vedic Brahmanism like 
M^hanputra sometime after he ascended 

datta ; originally a the throne, he came under the influence 
Brahraapa, but gf j];jg guddha’s Teachings and became a 

Buddhism!'^*'^^ Convert to the Buddhist faith and patronised 

it with great zeal and devotion like Emperor 
Asoka of old. Sri Virapurusadatta’s conversion would seem 
to have taken place about the sixth year of his reign. This 
conjecture is based upon the fact that no less than sixteen 
inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda, dated the sixth year of Sri Vira- 
purusadatta’s reign, mention the re-erection and dedication of 
the Mahucaitya on the Sriparvata which had evidently fallen 
into ruins. They also speak of the erection of the MtihuvihufdSf 
8 
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Caifya-gfhas, Catttsfsfztlas, maptapas and numerous other 
monastic buildings of the Buddhist Church for the use and 
habitation of the monks and nuns that came from far off countries 
to visit the sacred spot. 

This re-erection and dedication of the Mahncaitya was by a 
lady of the royal family, a paternal aunt of the king, who was 
perhaps responsible for the conversion of the monarch. According 
to these inscriptions at the Mahncaitya of the Mahnvihnra on 
Sriparvata it appears that the re-erection and dedication 
of these two edifices together with other numerous foundations, 
took place on the lOth day of the 6th fortnight of the rainy 
season in the sixth year of Sri Virapurusadatta. These edifices 
were consecrated for the benefit of the ncnryas (Masters) 
of the Aparaseliya (Aparas'aillya) sect of the Buddhist 
Church, residing at Vijayapuri. It was a memorable event of 
the reign of the Iksvaku monarch because almost all the 
members of the royal family were present at the consecration 
ceremony ; and they dedicated their pious benefactions to the 
Buddhist Church. 

The Iksvaku king who was till then a follower of Vedic 
Brahmanism and a worshipper of Siva in the form of a linga 
(phallic symbol), renounced his faith and became a true and 
bigoted convert to Buddhism. These and other memorable 
events of the early period of Sri Virapurusadatta 
Sculptural are clearly represented in the beautiful 
v7rlp"urusadat"a s sculptures that adoriied the buildings of the 
conversion to Buddhist Church of the Nagarjunakonda valley. 
Buddhism and During the recent explorations on the site 

renouncing ‘ ... 

Brahmanism. near the ancient royal palace, there have been 
found remarkable stone beams which vary 
10 to 12 feet in length and about 1 foot in thickness which 
contain carvings on the front face only. Originally they formed 
the long cornice stones of the altar-like platforms of the more 
important stupas. The face of each beam is divided into a 
series of bas-relief scenes, separated from each other by small 
vertical panels. Some of these sculptures do not depict scenes 
from the life of the Buddha but a story which is unique in 




From Stupa No. 9. A king (identified as Madhariputa Siri Viripurisadata) 
stamping out Brahmanism symbolised in the form of liiiga with Naga hood. 

the kind courtesy of the Archl. Surv. of India. 
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Buddhist iconogx'aphy and not met with before in any part of 
India. The story perhaps indicates some local event as 
opined by the veteran Archaeologist, Mr. A. H. Longhurst, 
which occurred in the capital of the Iksvakus and which was a 
memorable event for the Andhra country. In many respects 
the story depicted here is similar to the story of the conversion 
of the great emperor Asoka from Brahmanism to Buddhism. 
In this panel there is a representation of a monarch crushing 
with His right heel a stone linga, which is encircled by a 
many headed serpent. The littga and the serpent apparently 
symbolise Brahmanism and the worship of Mahes'vara. And 
Brahmanism is denounced by the king in the presence of his 
ministers and other high dignitaries of state. In the centre, in 
Roman-like dress with a loose upper garment and a jewelled 
turban, stands the commander-in-chief with the prime minister 
and two other state officials beside him, while on the right 
behind the king are two palace attendants, one of them holding 
chatra (royal umbrella) over the monarch’s head. The king’s 
face and features bear a striking resemblance to the somewhat 
corpulent figure depicted on the panels of the inscribed, carved 
stone-pillar, found under-ground near Stupa No. 9 to the due 
west of Sriparvata, not far from the river and near the 
southern foot of the fortified hill Nagarjunakonda^. It is 
extremely likely that the incident illustrated here relates to 
the conversion of the Iksvaku monarch, Sri Virapurusadatta. 
In fact Sri Virapurusadatta appears* to us as the southern 
counterpart of the great emperor As'bka of the North, who 
i-evived and continued the missionary work after a lapse of 
roughly four centuries. These sculptures seem to reveal another 
fact. They seem to portray not only the conversion of Sri Vira- 
purusadatta but also illustrate the religious bigotry and the 
intolerance of Brahmanism of the new convert and fanatic. It 
is probable that Sri Virapurusadatta attempted to crush the tide 
of Brahmanism which received great impetus and revived under 
the aegis of his illustrious father Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula 
the Great, only two decades ago. 

I B. 1; XXI, p. 63, lose. No. L, 
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Two more sculptures of Sriparvata found near Stupa No. 9 
illustrate the same story and confirm our conjecture. So the 
event must have been well known and perhaps a popular one 
in Andhradesa during the third century A. D. In one of 
the panels, there are two scenes which represent the early 
events in the story of the King’s conversion to Buddhism, On 
the right the Buddha is seen seated on a throne under a canopy. 
A tiny elephant descends from the left top corner and seems to 
represent the Buddha’s miraculous birth, while below is a 
fKlga, or a serpent figure. On the left the king armed with a 
spear in the left hand is shown approaching the Buddha in a 
hostile manner, while two ladies from either side are depicted 
as trying to restrain him. These two ladies may be assumed to 
be Mahusmupatni Carhti siri and Harhma siri, the two paternal 
aunts of the monarch. These ladies succeed in restraining the 
king, apparently Sri Virapurusadatta. Next the king is shown 
sitting humbly with clasped hands at the feet of the Buddha’s 
throne, while the queen stands in the back grounds The 
other panel is to the left of the one we now described. It 
illustrates an ante chamber where stand a queen with her 
two children, a son and a daughter, evidently watching the 
King’s conversion to Buddhism. It is probable that this 
illustration depicts the scene in which Mahiidevi Bhattideva, 
her son Sri Bahubala Santamula and her daughter princess 
Kundavalli Sri watch the King changing his religion from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism. This is interesting ; and we may 
draw the inference from this illustration that Queen Bhattideva 
did not become a convert to Buddhism and make benefactions to 
the Buddhist Church until sometime after her son had ascended 
the throne^. 

There are two more panels on another beam found on 
the same spot, which illustrate the renouncing of the kingdom 
by the king. In the first panel the king is depicted with his 
consort ; and on the left, the king is portrayed as a Cakravartin, 

1 Mr* A. H. Longburst thinks that this panel illustrates the conversion of the 
Vaki^a Alavaka. I think the interpretation is not correct. See Buddhist Antiquities of 
Ndgarjunakoi^dat plate XXXI. 

2 E. XX, p. 28 InsG. No, G, 




A king (identified as Mathariputra Sri Virapuriisadatta) 
stamping out Brahmanism, symbolised in the 
phallic emblem of Siva covered with the 
hood of seven headed Naga. 

From Stupa No. 2. 

By the kind courtesy of the Archl. Surv. of India. 
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‘a universal monarch’ surrounded by the ‘seven jewels/ 
{Sapta’ratmni) and is represented as renouncing or dedicating 
his kingdbm. The seven jewels or attributes of a universal 
monarch are the wheel, elephant, war-horse, woman, pearl, 
general and minister. The second panel is divided into two 
scenes by simulated screen. On the left there is a represen- 
tation of Mucilinda, the great Naga who protected the Buddha 
from rain at Buddha-Gaya (Bodhgaya), while on the right there 
are the king, queen and two other members of the royal family, 
dressed in the robes of disciples (upmakas) of the Buddha. The 
king is shown with his left hand holding the edge of the screen 
and gazing at the Buddha, while the queen and other male 
members stand next to him, holding in their right hands small 
sticks or twigs. These twigs or sticks may be meant to 
represent cuttings from the Bodhi tree and, the artist seems to 
take some pains to make it clear that the episode of the king’s 
visit followed by his queen and others to Buddha-Gaya is 
portrayed here. It is possible to believe that Sri Virapurusa- 
datta, renounced his kingdom, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, placed his son Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula on 
the throne and went on pilgrimage to Buddha-Gaya and that 
the event is depicted in the panels mentioned above. These 
sculptures apparently portray events connected with Sri Vlra- 
purusadatta’s conversion to Buddhism and religious life, and are, 
therefore, interesting evidence of those memorable episodes. 

There is still another interesting sculpture which deserves 
mention in this connection. It seems to record, rather represent 
an elaborate ceremonial of an important event that took place 
in the twentieth year of Sri Virapurusadatta. Curiously enough 
this sculpture also is found near the same spot where the panels 
mentioned above are found. Evidently that spot which contains 
a Stupa, monastery and other adjuncts of Buddhism and which 
is situated not far from the site of the ancient royal palace, seems 
to be connected with some memorable events in the religious 
life, conversion and other facts concerning the reign of Sri Vira- 
purusadatta. To the west of the ancient palace site on a hill 
locally called KottaMpalugub&^u lies the interesting monument. 
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It is a pillar with a rounded top and containing five carved 
panels one above the otherh The carvings do not relate to 
any of the Jntakas or the Buddha legends. The upper-most 
panel contains a domed building, evidently a representation of 
a caitya. The next one represents a corpulent male person, 
probably a king, seated in the midst of four ladies, one of whom 
holds a cumara Cfly-whisks). The ladies appear to be his queens. 
In the third panel, too, there is apparently the same royal 
personage, attended by five ladies probably his queens, of whom 
three are seated on the floor and seem to be making music. 
The fourth panel has an elephant mounted by two persons and 
surrounded by four marching attendants. The man seated on 
the neck of the elephant seems to be a king as the-man behind 
him holds a parasol {chatrd) over his head. The king is going 
out somewhere on his elephant, surrounded by his attendants. 
The scene on the fifth is most curious and interesting of all. 
It represents a group of eight men. Most prominent among 
them is the same corpulent royal personage, who appears to 
wear a fillet on his head and hold a bow on the left hand^. 
His right hand is extended as if to make a gift. He wears 
sandals and for the rest, his dress is remarkably simple. He 
seems to be a king, for behind him, one of the attendants holds 
the parasol, the symbol of royalty, over his head. On his right 
there is another attendant holding a vessel in both his hands. 
The other persons in the group appear to be Buddhist monks. 
In their midst, rather in front of them, there is a representation 
which looks like a heap of money. To the right of the heap 
stands a young man who seems to stretch out his hand and join 
in making the gift like the corpulent royal personage on the 
other side, who may be his father. Below the last panel there 
is an inscription in thirteen lines, dated the 2nd day of the first 
fortnight of the rainy season in the 20th year of the reign of 
King Mathariputra iSri Virapurusadatta. The inscription is 
already refered to elsewhere : it records that the monument was 
set up by the sisters, mothers, and consorts of Vasisthiputra 

1 1929—80. pp. 149461. E, XX, p. 61. 

2 £. XXI, p. 68, Ins. h. It does not look like a staff as Dr. Vogel believes it to be, 
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Sri Santamula, the offeror of the As'vatngdha, about thirty-one 
in number, all specified by their names’. These female 
members of the royal family are extremely proud of their 
having been related to the emperor, Sri Santamula the Great. 
The purpose for which this pillar was erected is not mentioned 
in the inscription. But Dr. Vogel thinks that this pillar might 
be a monument erected in memory of the deceased king Sri 
Santamula, probably on the spot of his cremation or buriaR 
This is not convincing; there is nothing in the record or in the 
sculptures of the pillar to connect the erecting of the memorial 
in the twentieth year of Sri Vlrapurusadatta’s reign with the 
death of Vasisthlputra Sri Santamula. The setting up of the 
pillar and the events illustrated in the five panels thereon seem 
to record an important event connected with the reign of King 
Matharlputra himself. The corpulent royal personage depicted 
in all the five panels may be identified with King Matharlputra 
Sri Vlrapurusadatta himself in whose reign and honour the 
monument was set up. We have aleardy referred to an 
illustration in one of the panels on a beam found near the 
ruined Stupa No 9. That illustration depicts the renouncing 
of the kingdom by the monarch, Sri Vlrapurusadatta himself. 
Another panel in the same place seems to depict the same king 
and two members of his royal family dressed as Baiiddha bhiksus 
(Buddhist monks) worshipping the Bodhi tree at Buddha-Gaya. 
The pillar near the ancient site of the palace, therefore, seems 
to represent a memorial set up by the royal ladies exclusively, 
out of deep veneration and affection for King Sri Vlrapurusa- 
datta, in commemoration of his renouncing the kingdom. For, 
it may be seen that in the fifth panel, the king and his son, who 
may be identified with Matharlputra Sri Vlrapurusadatta and 
Vasisthlputra Sri Bahubala Santamula, join together in the 
performance of the renunciation ceremony ; while the king 
renounces the kingdom, the heir-apparent pours out the 
libation in the hands of his father, the king. The heap symbol 
in front of them evidently seems to represent the kingdom. 

1 opi. at. 

8 opt. at- 
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II 

Benefaciors and Buildings of the Buddhist Church. 

The principal founder of the innumerable institutions at 
Sflparvata was the Princess Mahntalavari Mahnstnnpatni Mahu* 
dunapatni Sand Sri, a paternal aunt and mother-in-law of King 
Sri Virapurusadatta. She is praised for her munificence in a 
passage which recurs in several nyaka-khaniba 
Mahadanapatm inscriptions at the Mahacaitya on the Sripar- 

Mahastnapatni vata. The Ayaka khainba (pillars) are in 
s'anti Sri (Cariiti groups of five placed at the four cardinal 
family/*'* ^**^*^* directions of Mahncaitya. The religious 
significance of these Ayaka^kkamhas is not 
clearly known. In one of the Ayaka-khamha inscriptions 
Princess Sand Sri’s great charitable disposition, nobility and 
broad-mindedness are described in great detail. “ She, out of 
compassion for ^rmnanas, Bmhmaxias and those that are 
miserable, poor and destitute, is wont to bestow on them a 
matchless and ceaseless flow of Velumic glftsk “ She is the 
great mistress of munificence, devoted to all the virtuous ; she 
has great regard for the past, present and future members of 
both the houses to which she belongs. She is eager for the 
attainment of welfare and happiness in both the worlds and to 
attain for herself the bliss of Nirvana and to secure welfare and 
happiness for all the world.” In one of the ayaka khamba 
inscriptions, it is distinctly stated that in the sixth year of the 
reign of Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta, she re-erected the 
Mahacaitya (Great Stupa) and the Mahavihara (Great 
Monastery) on Sriparvata; and set up ayaka khambas in each of 
the four cardinal directions^. It is stated in another inscription, 
that while the re-erection of the Mahacaitya was undertaken by 
the pious lady Santi Sri (Camti siri) the construction was 
directed by the Monk-architect, the illustrious Bhadanta, Acarya 
Ananda, who knew the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas by heart 
and who was a disciple of the Acaryas of the Ayira Hamgha 

1 The meaning of the words ' velamika-dana ' is not clear, 

2 E. XX., Ins. C 1. C atand B 5 (p. 19.) 
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[Ayyci Saihgha), who were residents in Paihnagama 
and the preceptors and preachers of the Digha and Majjhima 
Ntkuyas and of the Paficamatukasi. In an inscription on 
an uyaka khamhha on the south side of the Makncaitya on 
Sriparvata, it is said that while the Mahncaitya of the Maha- 
Vihnra (Monastery) was being raised by the lady Mahntalavari 
Carhtisirinika (Santt Sri Naga) of the Puglya family, Mahztdsvi 
Rudradharabhattarika, a Maharaja’s daughter from Ujjeni 
(Ujjaini) contributed 170 ditmri mctsakas for the construction 
and raised a pillar ‘ for the attainment of welfare, happiness and 
Nirvutia by herself'^. 

From the inscriptions it appears however, that princess 
Santi Sri gave the most munificent gifts to the Buddhist Church 
at Vijayapuri. She erected Caitya-gfhas (apsidal temples), 
Vthnras (monasteries), ^ilnmantapas (Stone halls), Catusfsralas 
(cloisters) for the benefit of the uc^ryas of the Buddhist Church 
of Sriparvata, all in the sixth .year of her nephew's reign. 
Roughly nine years later, she erected a ^ilzimaptapa or a 
stone hall at the foot {puda-mula) of the Makacaitya and 
dedicated it to the Acaryas of the Aparamahavinaseliya sect 
or the Aparas'aillyas. The date of the foundation is preserved 
in the combined fragments of an inscription engraved on one 
of the nyaka pillars. The exact date, however, is obliterated ; 
but it was in the 8th fortnight of the rainy season in the 
fifteenth year of Sri Virapurusadatta®. Three years later, the 
pious princess erected an apsidal temple {Caitya-gfha) (Temple 
No. 1) to the west of the stone paved hall (AilnmariMpd) 
at the foot of Sriparvata and opposite the principal or 
eastern side of the Mahncaitya (Great Stupa). This fact is 
recorded in a long inscription, cut on the floor of the building*. 
It is dated the 5th day in the 6th fortnight of winter in the 18th 
year. It is stated therein that princess Santi Sri erected the 

1 Opi. at, Insc. C 1 p. 17 (Additional passage in C 1.) 

2 K. XX, p. 19, B 5. Dr. Vogel’s interpretation is correct* It was queen Rudra- 
dharabhatfarika who contributed gold for the purpose along with princess Santi S'ri. 

3 R. XXI, pp. 64-66. Insc. Nos M 3 and M 4. 

4 E. /., XX, pp. 21-22, Insc. No. E. 
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^ibiinaptapa, caitya-gfha surrounded by a catu&sfitla at the foot 
of the Mahucaitya and provided it with everything for the benefit 
of the ncaryas belonging to the Aparamahavinaseliyas. It is 
further stated therein that she erected that pious foundation 
“ for the longevity and victory of her son-in-law, King Mathari* 
putra Sri Virapurusadatta, and for the attainment by herself of 
welfare and happiness in both the worlds and of Nirmtia, 
having due regard to the past, future and present bliss of the 
great community of Buddhist monks consisting of all the holy 
men who have renounced the world and who have penetrated 
into various countries, and of both the houses to which she 
belongs.” Both on the date of dedicating the fully equipped 
charitable endowment of a pillared hall (Stlu-mantapa) with a 
catu^sfnla surrounding it, for the benefit of the monks of the 
Makabhik^samgha of the Aparamahavinaselaiya sect in the 
rainy season of the Ifith year as well as on the occasion 
of consecrating the caitya-gfha in the winter season of 
the 18th year of King Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta, 
Makussnupatni MahzUalavari Santi Sri would appear to 
be very anxious about the welfare of her son-in-law. For, in 
all the records it is stated that the pious benefactions were 
made for the longevity and victory {aynvadhanike vejayike ca) 
of the king, her son-in-law. Perhaps during that period, 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth years of his reign, 
c. 232-235 A. D., the Iksvaku monarch was engaged in a war 
with a hostile power and the victory despite three or four 
years of protracted fighting was still undecided. Both the 
pious benefactions mentioned in the inscriptions were intended 
for the use of the Mahu-bhtJ^su-saihgha ‘ the Great Community 
of Monks’, of the Apara-maha-vina-seliya sect. This fact 
would indicate that princess Santi Sri was a disciple of the 
AcUfy^s of the Aparamahavinaseliya sect. Of the three edifices 
the Caitya-gyha, ^ilu.ma'p.tapa and the Catusfsfula the first two 
only are discovered. A number of stone pillars belonging to 
the maft^pa are still extant, all in broken condition. The 
pillars are adorned with figures of two recumbent animals, 
probably lions turned sideways. One of the broken fragments 
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on the mutilated pillars contains an inscription which indicates 
that the pillars belonged to the matiiapa mentioned in the 
inscriptions. The Catus/sHtla must have surrounded it, though 
no traces of it are visible to-day. Probably it was a wooden 
structure and was destroyed. 

Other ladies of the royal family too contributed to the 
erection and glorification of the Mahncaitya of Sriparvata, for 
the attainment by themselves, of happiness and the bliss of 
Nirvupa. Among them may be mentioned first in the order of 
importance, Mahntalavari Adavi Caihti siri (Santi Sri), daughter 
of Emperor Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula and the uterine sister 
of the King Sri Virapurusadatta. She erected an uyaka-khathbha 
“ for the attainment by herself of welfare and happiness in both 
the worlds.” It was the second pillar on the south side 
of the Mahncaitya. In the same place MahnsBftapatni Cula 
Catisirinika {Skt^ Ksudra Santi Sri naga), the Kulahaka princess 
and wife of the Mahnssnnpati Vasisthiputra Skandacalikira^aka 
of the house of the Hiranyakas, set up an ayaka khambha. 
Mahndsvi Bapi Sri and MahndBvt Chathisirinika (Shasthi Sri 
Naga), daughters of princess Haihma siri and queens of 
King Sri Virapurusadatta erected two nyaka khanibhas on the 
western side of the Mahncaitya, “ for the attainment by them* 
selves of the bliss of Nirvnna.’* Another lady, a co-wife of the 
Mahutalavari Santi Sri of the Puglyas, and the mother of the 
Mahnssnapati Mahntalavara Visnu Sri, made a gift of an nyaka 
pillar on the western side. Thus the nyaka pillar inscriptions 
of the sixth year of Sri Virapurusadatta’s reign refer not only to 
the notable ladies of the royal family and those connected with 
them, but speak of the pious re-erection of the Mahncaitya of 
the Mahnvihnrn on Sriparvata. The inscriptions clearly state 
that all the ladies of the royal family led by princess Santi Sri 
contributed munificently for the re-erection of the Mahncaitya 
which had apparently fallen into ruin for some years past. It is 
probable that Sri Virapurusadatta had also his own share in the 
re-erection of the Mahncaitya though there are no epigraphical 
records in proof of that. 
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^ilutnafitapa, caitya^gfhet surrounded by a catusfsfula at the foot 
of the Mahncaitya and provided it with everything for the benefit 
of the ncaryas belonging to^ the Aparamahavinaseliyas. It is 
further stated therein that slje erected that pious foundation 
“ for the longevity and victory of fiei* MSon*in-law, King Mathari- 
putra Sri Ylrapurusadatta, and for the ^tainment by herself of 
welfare and happiness in both the wo'*" and of Ntrv^ria, 
having due regard to the past, future and f®'*''ent bliss of the 
great community of Buddhist monks consistrf^^^>''f all the holy 
men who have renounced the world and who ha^P* penetrated 
into various countries, and of both the houses to 'S^hich she 
belongs.” Both on the date of dedicating the fully equipped 
charitable endowment of a pillared hall 0tln-mantapa) ® 
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Mahubhik^samgha of the Aparamahavinaselaiya sect in ti^e 
rainy season of the IHth year as well as on the occasiortv, 
of consecrating the caitya-gfha in the winter season of \ 
the 18th year of King Mathariputra Sri Ylrapurusadatta, V 
MahnsBnupatni Mahntalavari Santi Sri would appear to 
be very anxious about the welfare of her son-in-law. For, in 
all the records it is stated that the pious benefactions were 
made for the longevity and victory {ayuvadhanike vejayike ca) 
of the king, her son-in-law. Perhaps during that period, 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth years of his reign, 
c. 232-235 A. D., the Iksvaku monarch was engaged in a war 
with a hostile power and the victory despite three or four 
years of protracted fighting was still undecided. Both the 
pious benefactions mentioned in the inscriptions were intended 
for the use of the MahTt-hhikm-safngha ‘ the Great Community 
of Monks’, of the Apara-maha-vina-seliya sect. This fact 
would indicate that princess Santi Sri was a disciple of the 
'Acnvyas of the Aparamahavinaseliya sect. Of the three edifices 
the Caitya-gfha, ^tln.mapiapa and the Catusfs^a the first two 
only are discovered. A number of stone pillars belonging to 
the matvUipa are still extant, all in broken condition. The 
pillars are adorned with figures of two recumbent animals, 
probably lions turned sideways. One of the broken fragments 
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on the mutilated pillars contains an inscription which indicates 
that the pillars belonged to the ma^apa mentioned in the 
inscriptions. The Catusfsfula must have surrounded it, though 
no traces of it are visible to-day. Probably it was a wooden 
structure and was destroyed. 

Other ladies of the royal family too contributed to the 
erection and glorification of the Mahucaiiya of Sriparvata, for 
the attainment by themselves, of happiness and the bliss of 
Nirvntia, Among them may be mentioned first in the order of 
importance, Makatalavari Adavi Camti siri (Santi Sri), daughter 
of Emperor Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula and the uterine sister 
of the King Sri Virapurusadatta. She erected an nyaka-khainhha 
“ for the attainment by herself of welfare and happiness in both 
the worlds.” It was the second pillar on the south side 
of the Mahncaitya. In the same place MahclsBmpatni Cula 
Catisirinika {SkU Ksudra Santi Sri naga), the Kulahaka princess 
and wife of the Makmtnapati Vasisthiputra Skandacalikirariaka 
of the house of the Hira^iyakas, set up an nyaka khafhbha. 
Makadsm Bapi Sri and MahndBvi Chathisirinika (Shasthi Sri 
Naga), daughters of princess Haihma siri and queens of 
King Sri Virapurusadatta erected two uyuka khambhas on the 
western side of the Mahncaitya, “ for the attainment by them* 
selves of the bliss of Nirvatia.’* Another lady, a co-wife of the 
Mahntalavari Santi Sri of the Puglyas, and the mother of the 
Mahassnapati Mahntalavara Visnu Sri, made a gift of an nyaka 
pillar on the western side. Thus the nyaka pillar inscriptions 
of the sixth year of Sri Virapurusadatta’s reign refer not only to 
the notable ladies of the royal family and those connected with 
them, but speak of the pious re-erection of the Mahncaitya of 
the Mahnvihnrn on Sriparvata. The inscriptions clearly state 
that all the ladies of the royal family led by princess Santi Sri 
contributed munificently for the re-erection of the Mahncaitya 
which had apparently fallen into ruin for some years past. It is 
probable that Sri Virapurusadatta had also his own share in the 
re-erection of the Mahncaitya though there are no epigraphical 
records in proof of that. 
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There was another pious lady, not a member of the royal 
family, who far outshone the rest in her munificence and 
religious benefactions to the Buddhist Church. She was 
Vpnsika Bodhi siri {Skt. Bodhi Sn), a pious inhabitant of 
Vijayapuri. She was an Andhra, a lady of rank ; and one of her 
kinsmen, probably a maternal uncle, was the royal treasurer of 
the Iksvakus. His name is mentioned in the inscription as 
Bhada {Skt. Bhadra). Upnsika Bodhi Sri would seem to be a 
Brahma^a lady, for one of her maternal uncles is mentioned as 
Bodhisamma {Skt. Bodhis'arman). Her long record cut on the 
floor of the second Caitya-gfha (apsidal shrine) on Sriparvata 
consisiting of three long lines, 18 feet 4 inches to 19 feet in 
length, and a fourth short line of 1 foot 9 inches and aksaras 
of an average size of f inch roughly, gives a beautiful glimpse 
of the glorious period of Buddhism under the Iksvaku dynastyi. 
After a lengthy invocation of the Buddha, which is peculiar 
and interesting, it records the foundation of a cetiya-ghara 
(Skt. caitya-gfha) and of various other religious edifices, for the 
benefit of the fraternities {theriyd) of monks who had converted 
people of a number of countries to the Buddhist faith. The 
charities founded by upmika BSdhi Sri are indeed numerous 
and interesting and indicate that she must have been a rich lady 
herself to be able to establish numerous pious foundations for 
the Buddhist Church in several places. In the 14th year of Sri 
Virapurusadatta, who is referred to here by the matronymic 
appellation Mathariputra, on the 13th day, in the 6th fortnight 
of winter, upusika Bodhi Sri recorded her benefactions to the 
Buddhist Church at Sriparvata. For the benefit of the venerable 
masters {uc^ryas) and of the fraternities of monks of Tarhbra- 
parriria (Tambapamna) or Ceylon, Kas'mira, Gandhara, Cina, 
Cilata, (Kirata), Tosali, Avaraiiita (Aparanta), Vanga, Vanavasa, 
Yavana, Damila, Palura and others, she erected and dedicated 
at Siripavata {Skt. Sriparvata), on the east side of Vijayapuri, 
at the, convent {vihara) on the Cula-Dhammagiri (Ksudra 

I EL XX, p. 22f. Insc. No. F. See ‘Notes on Nagarjunakopdia Inscriptions ’ by 
Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt {L H, VII, pp. 633-53) Dr. Dutt makes a strange suggestion 
that Bodhi siri might be a Ceylonese lady. 
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Dharinagiri) a caitya hall with a flooring of slabs with a Caitya 
shrine and provided them with all necessaries. She erected 
and dedicated this caitya-gxha and caitya at the vihara for the 
merit of her own husband Budhimnaka, of his father the gahapati 
(house-holder) Revata residing at Govagama, of his mother 
Budhamnika and of his brothers Carhdamukhana.Karuihbudhina, 
and Harhghana and of his sister Revatiihnika and of his 
brothers’s sons Maha-Carhdamukha and Cula-Carhdamukha 
and of his sister’s sons Maha-Mula and Cula-Mula, and for the 
merit of her own grandfather Mulavaniya and of her grand- 
mother Budhavanikina and of her maternal uncles, the 
Kothakurika Bhadra, Bodhisarhma (Bodhis'arman), Oamda 

(Chandra) and Bodhika, and of her maternal grandmother ^ 

Bodhi and of her own father Budhivaniya and of her mother, of 
her brother Mula, of her sisters Budhamnika, Mulamnika, and 
Nagabodhinika, of her daughter Vlrarhnika, of her sons 
Nagamna and Viramna and of her daughters-in-law Bhadasiri 
(Bhadra Sri) and Misi (Misri)^. She also built likewise a 
caitya-gfha at the Kulaha-yitera, a shrine for the Bodhi- tree 
{Bodhuvxksa-pmsada) at the Sihala (Siihhala) vihzira, one 
cell {ovaraka) at the Maha Dharmagiri, a mati,dava-khainbha 
(mandava- pillar) at the Mahavihura, a hall for religious practice 
{prurdhana stnla) at Devagiri, a tank, a verandah or terrace 
{alaihdn) and mandava at Puvasela {Skt. Purvas'ila or Purvas'aila) 
a 8tln mantapa at the eastern gate of the Makacaitya at Kantaka- 
sela (Kantakas'aila,) three cells at Hirumiithuva, seven cells at 
Papila, a sela-mamdava at Puphagiri {Skt. Pushpagiri), a seta- 
mamdava at the vihara}-. “All these above described bene- 

factions were dedicated for the endless welfare and happiness 
of the assembly of saints and for that of the whole world.” 
These pious edifices were constructed under the supervision 
of the monk-architects and superintendents of works 
{navakammakas), Caiiidamukha-/Aem, Dhammanandi-^/fcm and 
Naga-//f(?m. The execution of the work was by the stone-mason 
{sela-vadhaka) Vidhika. 

1 The dots indicate that the name is lost- 

2 It is interesting to note that almost all these personal names are still in use in the 
Andhra country. 
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The record of Bodhi siri (B5dhi Sri) is the most important 
of all the inscriptions of Nagarjunakorida from the point 
of Buddhism, it opens with an invocation, unlike the other 
inscriptions of the place, of the Buddha who is extolled in 
a long string of laudatory epithets. But these epithets seem 
to have a distinct feature about them, for they easily show that 
the faith of the lay worshipper {upasika) Bodhi siri was slightly 
different from that of princess Santi Sri and other ladies of the 
royal family. These aspects of Buddhism in Andhradesa will 
be dealt with in a later section. The inscription then mentions 
a number of countries and territories whose inhabitants were 
converted by the Masters {^cnryai) of the fraternities of 
monks of Andhradesa, to the Buddhist faith. Some of these 
are mentioned in the Mahuvamsa among the countries 
that were converted to Buddhism after the Third Council, viz-, 
Kas'mira, Gandhara, Vanavasa, Aparmata, Yona or Yavana*^. 
This passage may therefore be compared with that found in the 
Milindapanha which mentions a number of countries which used 
to be visited by merchants for purposes of trade-. 

It is an interesting Study to identify the territories men- 
tioned in this inscription. Kas'mira is Kashmir. The kingdom of 
Gandhara is mentioned in the Rumuyatia and the Mahubhuraia. 
It was the ancient name of the region that lay on either side 
{Sindhbmhhayatalj, pwsfvB) of the river Sindhu or the Indus. 

According to the Mahubhnrata Puskalavatl and 
Identification of Taksas'ila Were the great cities of the ancient 
^Li'^'s^i"* in" Gandhara. The ruins of Taksas'ila (Taxila) 
scription. are situated to the east of Saraikala, a railway 

junction to the north-west of Rawalpindi in the 
Punjab. Puskalavati {Pkt. Pukkalaoti and Gk. Pekkelaotis)has 
been identified with modern Prang and Charsadda on the Swat 
river, seventeen miles to the north-east of Peshawar^. The 
ancient kingdom of Gandhara, therefore, comprised the modern 
Rawalpindi district of the Punjab and the Peshawar district of 

1 The Mahavaths'at Chapter XII and the Dipavafh&'a, Chapter VIII. 

2 Milimdapanha (edition ; Trenckner) pp. 327, 881. See also E /. XX, p. 8. 

8 Schoff : Penplus ip/ the Erythraean Sea, pp. 188-4* 
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the North-West Frontier Province of India. Cina is famous in 
Sanskrit literature. Oina was well known in the Andhra 
country in the early times. Camphor, silk, and other products 
of Cina were in great demand in the markets of the Andhra 
country^ According to the Mahnbhurata, King Bhagadatta 
of Pragjyotisa or Assam led an army of the tribes called Cina 
and Oilata to the field of Kuruk^tra^ Cina and Cilata were 
countries which were inhabited by the Mongoloid races and, 
situated to the east and north to the east of India. The 
Cilatas are the same un-Aryan tribe often met with in the 
Sanskrit literature, under the name Kirata. The Greek writer 
Ptolemy as well as the author of the Periplus called them 
Kirradia or Tiladai (Piladai)®. They seem to locate the Kirata 
in the north or north-east of Bengal on the Brahmaputra, and 
identify the region with the mountain tract of Hill Tipperah 
and Sylhet^. The next region is Tosali which may be connected 
with the modern district of Dhauli in Puri district of Orissa. 
It may be remembered that Asoka’s two separate edicts of 
Dhauli in Orissa were addressed to the Governor and the 
magistrates (Mahumntras) of Tosali. Avarariita or Aparanta, 
meaning the “ Western Border ”, was the ancient name for the 
territory known as North Konkan lying along the west coast in 
the Bombay Presidency, the capital of which was Surparaka, 
the modern Sopara in Thana district. According to the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, Aparanta was converted to Buddhism 
by Dhammarakhita (Dharmaraksita). As'oka mentioned it in 
his fifth rock edict in connection with the appointment of 
Dhainma'mahnmaias [Skt. Dharma^mahnnintyas), Aparanta is 
also mentioned in the Ragkuvaiihffa (IV, 53) in a manner which 
leaves no doubt as to its locality and situation. Vafiga was the 
ancient name for Central and Eastern Bengal and also of 

1 The term Cin-Ctihhara is synonymous with a silk cloth for the Andhras. 

2 V. 19, 16. 

3 E, Vol. XX, p. 8.: Periplus ; p. 62.: Ptolemy. VII, 2, 2., 2-16-16. 

4 Gerini ; Researches on Ptolemy's Geography t pp. 61-68, 829; SchofiT: Periplus, 
p. 263 ; N. L. Dey : Geographical Dictionary (1927) p. 64, 
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the southern part of iti. Vanavasa is also mentioned as 
Vanavasaka whose name is still preserved in Banavasi, a small 
town in Shimoga district in the north of Mysore. Vanavasa 
was the ancient name for Kuntala. It was also known as 
Vaijayanti from its capital Valjayanti or VaijayantTpura. Under 
the Cutu or the Andhrabhrtya dynasty the kingdom of 
Vanavasa extended from North Mysore on the south as far as 
Aparanta and Konkan on the north. Yavana or Yona is one 
whose exact situation is not known. As the term denotes the 
country inhabited by the Yavanas or Greeks, it may be 
located about the modern Afghanistan. The next name 
Damila seems to be a variant of Dravida or Tamila country^. 
Palura has been identified by Sylvain Levi with Dantapura, 

‘ the city of the tooth,’ and, therefore, with the capital of 
Kalinga®. But this identification is not correct. Palura 
(Paloor) is an ancient emporium and mart in the Ganjam 
district (now in Orissa), situated at the mouth of the river 
^sikulya. Close by stood another port, Ganjam*. It was 
evidently from this point Palura, according to Ptolemy, that 
ships bound for Khryse departed in olden days. It was a 
flourishing sea-port till the fifteenth century and was well known 
to the Portuguese. Palura was probably the ancient capital of 
the hilly kingdom known as Konyodha, the kingdom of the 
Sailodbhavas, the Kung-yu-to of Yuan Chwang. The Chinese 
Pilgrim describes the capital of the kingdom as having been 
situated on the top of a hilly tract bordering on a bay of the 
sea®. The situation of Palura exactly agrees with the description 
left by Yuan Ohwang. The kingdom of Kony^ha lay apparently 
to the north or north-east of Kalinga, between the Mahendragiri 
on the south and the Mahanadi on the north. 

1 Ray Cahudburi : Indian Antiquities, p. 184 f. 

2 Dr. Vogel is not quite sure of his reading ‘ Y avana-Damila-Palura* 

3 Ind* Ant, Vol. LV. (1926) p. 94f. The Telugu word for ' tooth’ ispannu (singular) 
and pallu or pandlu (plural) ; and therefore Palura cannot be translated as ' town of the 
tooth.’ 

4 Geriui : Researches on Ptolemy's Geography: p. 748. 

6 Watters : On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II- , p. 196f. 
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The latter part of upnsika Bodhi siri’s inscription records a 
number of pious foundations, several of them evidently being 
additions to the existing buildings, which were dedicated to the 
fraternities of monks of various countries. It also mentions the 
localities elsewhere, where some of the buildings to which Bodhi 
siri had made additions were situated. Almost all of them, 
except Hirimuthuva and Papila which were perhaps important 
places in the neighbouring country, may be identified. The 
former however seems to have been mentioned in one of the 
rock cut inscriptions at Bhairavunikonda, Nellore district^ 
Devagiri, Puspagiri and Purvas'aila were probably names of 
local hillocks that lay in the surrounding country. Kantakas'aila 
seems to be the same as Kontakossyla mentioned by Ptolemy 
as a mart lying near the mouth of the Maisolus^ Kantakas'aila, 
‘the hill of the thorn’ seems to be the ancient name of Ghantasala 
on the Krsna river, situated not far from its mouths in the 
Kistna district. It follows, therefore, that to the Greeks the river 
Krsna or the Krsna-Benna was known as Maisolus and 
consequently the country watered by the lower course of the 
river was called Maisolia by the Geographer Ptolemy. 

Ill 

Upusika Bodhi Sri’s inscription on Srlparvata is remarkable 
for another reason. It reminds us of the commercial, colonial 
and missionary activities of the Andhras of the early centuries 
of the Christian era. With a great sea*board 
Greater Andhra extending from the submerged Kalingapattana 

Activity under the "^odem Kalingapatam) or Palura to lake 

Iksvakus. Pulicat, with a number of small rivers like 

the Rsikulya, Vaiiis'adhara, Nagavall, Sarada, 
Taridava, Gundlakamma, Pinakini and the Suvarnamukhi 

1 Longhurst : The Pallava ArchHecture : Part I, p* 34if. 

2 Me Crindle : Ancient India as described by Bk. Vll, sec. X. No* 15, 

pp. 87-63* The name Maisolus seems to have derived from the Sanskrit name Mausala 
or Mausalapura which was the ancient name for the great sea-port Mdtupalii in Bapatla 
taluk* It is identical with Mutfili of Marco Polo. (Yule, Vol. II) This inference is borne 
out by the testimony of the inscription of the Kakatlya king Gapapatideva at Mo^upalli 
(£./., XII, p* 188f.) It is wrong, therefore, to assume that Maisolia or Maisolus is 
still preserved in the name of Masulipatam, which was founded by the Bahmani Sultans 
in the XV century after the decline of Motupalli. 

10 
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which offered safe anchorage at their mouths for the vessels of 
those days and with the Krsna and the Godavari which were 
navigable for a long distance into the inland, Andhradesa 
offered pleasant and profitable prospects for adventure on the 
high seas, foreign commerce and colonisation in distant lands 
and missionary activity among less civilised peoples. The 
Godavari and the Krsna, the two large rivers of the country, 
served as highways of commercial and passenger traffic 
throughout the Andhra and Iksvaku Empires. In the days of 
the writer of the Pcriplus of the Erythraean Sea, c. 60 A. D. and 
of Ptolemy, author of the Geography, c. 140 A- D., it is said, 
merchant ships sailed eastward from the mouths cf the Godavari 
and Krsna, the Gundlakamma and the Pinakini. The Andhras, 
favoured by natural resources and finding opportunities for a 
daring and adventurous life, ventured early into the unknown 
regions beyond the Blue Sea. The Imperial Satavahanas and 
later the Iksvakus gave the necessary impetus. Their 
colonisation followed commercial intercourse, and in its wake 
flowed Andhra culture and Andhra Buddhism. According to 
Gerini, there were Dravidian Colonists in Burma as early as the 
seventh century B. C. The earliest traditions in Greater India 
connect their beginnings with the valleys and deltas of the 
Godavari and Krsna. The author of the Periplus noted two 
kinds of vessels, one for coastal traffic and the other for 
overseas and voyages over the expanding blue deep. The 
latter type must have been naturally larger than the former. 

The cultural and colonial expansion of Andhra into what 
may be called ‘ Greater Andhra ’ can be proved not only from 
the inscription of Bodhi Sri and from the Geography of Ptolemy 
but also from* numerous things that have been discovered in 
Greater or Further India. Among the places mentioned by 
Ptolemy in Further India, two deserve special mention, Trilinga, 
capital of Arakan, and Kakula in the Gulf of Siam which were 
evidently named after the places in the motherland by the loyal 
colonists. Pa^duranga, Amaravati, Vijaya, Kauthura (Kottura)^ 
Takola, Singapore (Simhapura), Kalinga and Bhogi are some 
of the names in Further India which serve tp confirm the 
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hypothesis that the culture of Further India had its source in 
the Andhra Empire and Kaltnga. The ancient peoples of 
Andhradesa as well as Kalinga looked to the east for 
commercial intercourse, enterprise, colonisation and cultural 
expansion. The trade routes to the west round the island of 
Ceylon or Cape Comorin and to the eastern countries and 
islands that were established during the prosperous period of 
the Satavahana Empire were maintained and added to under 
the Imperial Iksvakus. According to Bodhi Sri’s inscription, 
Buddhists of Andhradesa carried the torch of their culture 
as far east as China and as far west as Kashmir. The period, 
when Buddhism was not only popular but enjoyed royal 
favour, was one of restless missionary activity as proved 
by Bbdhi Sri’s inscription and the sculptures discovered at 
Nagarjunakonda. Prominent religious teachers went forth to 
preach the doctrines of the Buddha; King Matharlputra Sri 
Virapurusadatta after his conversion to the Buddhist faith, 
would seem to have sent out members of the royal family as 
missionaries to distant lands, like the emperor Asoka of old. 
Naturally therefore increased commercial intercourse led to 
greater economic and religious activity. The colonial expan* 
sion of Andhradesa civilised the savage races of the countries 
and islands of the East and created in them a new thirst for 
culture. The colonials and foreign co-religionists were, 
therefore, eager to make a pilgrimage to the holy land where 
stood the sacred Sriparvata and* pay homage to the relics of 
the Buddha enshrined in the Mahncaitya, For such pilgrims, 
monks and nuns, from far off countries upasika B5dhi Sri and 
others in a true religious spirit had erected caityas^ caitya-gfUas, 
vikaras, mafidavas, catus's^ias and numerous other buildings 
and provided them with all necessaries. 

IV 

There has been considerable controversy and difference of 
opinion over the identification of the Aparas'ila and PCrvas'ila 
monasteries referred to by the Chinese Pilgrim, Yuan Ohwang. 
Burgess, Fergusson and Sewell identify these localities with 
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Identification of 
the Aparas'ila and 
Purvas'ila mona- 
steries. 


sites at Atnar3.vati and Bezwada. But the discovery of the 
Iksvaku inscriptions at Nagarjunako:pda has completely set 
at rest all controversy and placed their identity and location 
in the Nagarjunakonda valley beyond doubt. 
The Gapdavyuha states that on the east of the 
great city Dhanyakara, there was an extensive 
forest called Vicitramulzidhvajavyuha and a 
caitya erected by the former Buddhas for the 
Tathagata^. Dhanyakara cannot be identified with the celebrated 
Dhanyakataka or Dhanakataka, but with Vijayapuri which is 
situated in the ancient district of Dhanyakataka. To the 
Buddhists of Northern India and Tibet, Dhanyakara or 
Dhanyakataka was the renowned capital of Andhradesa and the 
most celebrated city of Daksinapatha. And even though the 
capital changed with the fall of the Imperial Andhras, Dhana* 
kataka retained its glory and importance : its name was still 
familiar in the North and Tibet Dhanyakara has therefore to 
be identified with Vijayapuri. Moreover there are no traces of 
any great forest having extended on the east of Dhanyakataka 
as there are, on the eastern side of the capital of the Iksvakus. 
Even to-day on the eastern side of the ruined city, Vijayapuri, 
there lies the Pasuvemula reserve forest extending for several 
miles eastward. The extensive area is covered with dense 
forest-clad hills. It is, therefore, extremely likely that the 
celebrated fraternity of monks who inhabited the Mahaviharas 
of Sriparvata and Vijayapuri, which lay directly to the 
west of the forest region, known as Malm-vam ‘ the Great 
Wilderness ’ in the early period and which retains its wild 
character even to-day, went by the name Aparamahavinaseliyas 
or Aparamahavanas'ailiyas. This conjecture is borne out by 
the testimony of inscriptions at the Amaravati stupa, which 
speak of the fraternity of monks called Makavanaseliyas as 
Makuvinayadharas^. The references to Purvas'aila in the 


1 Ms. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Leaf No. 21*a 

“ DhSLnyakarasya MahSnagarasya pdrveaa vichitramaiadhvajavyiiha namamatra 
vana§apdam Pflrva Buddhfiya dhyanta Caityam Tathagatadhi§thanam, etc.” 

(Quoted by Dr. N. Dutt.) See /. H. Q., VII, p. 641, n. 2. 

2 ASSt , I. (Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayapeta) p. 24 
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inscription of Bodhi Sri on the Maha DharmagirB and to the 
fraternity of monks and mraryas belonging to the sect of the 
Aparamahavinas.eliyas in the record of princess Santi Sri in the 
first apsidal temple {Caitya-grhaY at the same spot conclusively 
point to the existence of two celebrated hillocks in that locality 
which were called Purvas'aila and Aparas'aila respectively and 
which lent their names to renowned samghurumas and frater- 
nities in the Buddhist Epoch. They also point to the existence 
of a Great Community of Buddhist Monks who belonged to the 
Mahusumghika school of Andhradesa and called the 
Aparamahavanaseliyas. The Mahusmhghikas of Sriparvata 
would seem to have acquired the name Aparamahavinaseliyas 
on account of the situation of their abode and place of worship 
to the west of the “ Great Wilderness ” or the Mahu-vana, But 
it would appear that while the Great Community of Buddhist 
monks of Sriparvata were known to outsiders as merely Apara- 
mahavinaseliyas, there were among them two local Schools or 
divisions called Purvas'aillyas and Aparas'aillyas, on account of 
their abode in the MahU'vihnras (Great Monasteries) of Purva- 
s'aila and Aparas'aila Hillocks. 

There is along hill in the centre of the valley of Nagarjuna- 
konda running roughly from west to east and about a quarter of 
a mile in length and terminating in a peak at the eastern end. 
The western summit has an extensive area at the top and is 
known locally by the name NaparaHabodu^. The eastern peak 
is slightly detached from the hill and is called locally Guba- 
gutta, ‘ the hill of the owR This long hill with its two summits 
may be identified with Sriparvata of the Prakrit inscriptions®. 
This is the only hill in the Nagarjunakonda valley which contains 
the remains of numerous monastic buildings. The ruins on the 
hill represent as many as four or five stupas or caityas including 

1 E. I; XX, Ins. E. text line 2. 

2 Ibid* Insc. F. text line 3. 

3 It is not Naharallabddu as it has been wrongly spelt by Dr. Hirananda Sastri and 
Dr. Vogel. It has to be called Nftparallabodui " the Hill of slabs”. 

4 It is not also Uba-gutta. It is Guba-gutta. The Kosiya J&taka seems to refer to 
* Owl clan * in the same manner Kassapa refers to the ' tortoise clan ' and Kondanna to 
the * monkey clan The matter is well worth an investigation. See A*S 1, 1926-27, p. 156, 

6 A* S, L 1927-28. pp. 119-120. 
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the Mahucaitya^ three or four vihmras or monasteries including 
the Mahnvikava on the Naparallabodu and three cailya-gthas 
“ apsidal temples ” and numerous s^ilu-manUipas, catu^sfTllas, 
pmrdhana^^las and other minor monastic buildings. JJpnsika 
Bodhi Sri’s inscription second apsidal temple on the Naparalja- 
bodu evidently speaks of the detached mound at the eastern end 
as Cula Dharhmagiri (Ksudra Dharmagiri) ; and this statement 
indicates that the mound on which the Mahnvihnra and Malm- 
caitya stood, was called Maha Dharmagiri by the Buddhists. 
Though the two summits form part of one and the same hillock, 
they are slightly detached from one another. Naparallabodu 
is much broader and higher and commands an extensive view 
of the valley for many miles round. From its summit the ridge 
slopes down eastward and terminates in Ksudra Dharmagiri or 
Guba-gutta. The discovery of two groups of monastic 
buildings on these two mounds and reference to the celebrated 
Makncaitya of the Mahuvihura, Sriparvata and Purvas'ila in 
Podhi Sri’s inscription conclusively prove that the entire ridge 
was called Sriparvata and that its western summit Naparallabodu 
and its eastern mound Guba-gutta were called Aparas'ila and 
PCrvas'ila respectively. 

Among the other vihuras and monastic buildings that once 
stood in the vicinity of Sriparvata, the Kulahaka and Sirhhala 
vikuras deserve notice. The former would appear to have owed 
its existence to the pious munificence of the 

Other monastic game feudatory family that is mentioned in 
buildings and / , , . , 7 • . . l 

viharas. 006 of the dyaku khambha inscriptions at the 

MaJmcailyaS, The was probably 

founded by the Simhalese Buddhists or established for the 
benefit of the fraternities of Buddhist monks and nuns of 
Simhala or Ceylon. It consisted of two separate buildings, 
one for the monks and the other exclusively for the use of the 
nuns of Ceylon. It appears to have stood on Guba-gu|ta or 
Ksudra Dharmagiri or Purvas'ila^. It contained a shrine for the 
Bodhi tree {BQdhimVtkqa-przisTtda), which was a necessary 


1 E. I., XX, Inse. No. B-4,p. 18. 

2 A. S. 1927.28, p. 117 
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adjunct of the Buddhist monasteries of Ceylon, even as it is to- 
day. The reference to Sirhhala-wTjsrn and to the dedication 
of a caitya~gfha and a caitya for the benefit of the nuns of the 
Buddhist communities of Ceylon and other buildings for the 
benefit of the T her as of various countries in the record of 
Bodhi Sri point to the conclusion that there was religious 
intercourse and commercial and colonial relationship between 
the great Buddhist communities of Andhradesa and their 
co-religionists of those countries. Thus there was sea-borne 
trade with the ports of Ceylon and countries on the coast of 
India lying between the mouths of the Indus on the west and the 
mouths of the Ganges and Brahmaputra on the east on the one 
hand and with Burma, Further India and Far Easton the other. 


Two more records 
of the reign of 
Matharlputra S'ri 
Virapurusadatta, 
from Jaggayapeta 
and Ramireddi’ 
palli. 


Thirty miles north by west of Amaravati-Dhanyakataka, on 
the river Paleru, a tributary of the Krsna, and about four 
miles to the north of their confluence, is the flourishing town 
Betavolu or Jaggayyapeta, in the Kistna district. Neither of 
these two names are ancient, but the locality is 
as old and as well known as the Dhanyakataka. 
About a mile to the east of the town is a low 
mound locally known as Dhanabodu or the 
‘ Hill of Wealth ’ on which stood once a great 
stupa or Mahucaitya. Around the hillock are 
traces of numerous monastic buildings which 
were apparently connected with the Mahacaitya. The biggest 
stupa on the mound, that is the Makucaitya itself, was about 
31 feet in diameter with a procession path {Pradaksifiapathzt) 
all round. The stupa was formed of earth and brick and 
surrounded at the base by marble slabs sparsely sculptured. 
One of the marble sculptures of the locality, now deposited in 
the Madras Museum is an extremely interesting represenation of 
a pupya^la or a sacred building. The edifice has four pillars 
supporting it in front. The approach to the shrine is by a 
flight of steps. In the interior upon a pedestal are the ^ripnda 
(sacred feet) over which is an umbrella with two hanging 
garlands. On either side of the inner shrine stand female 
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figfures holding trays containing flowers. The shrine has a 
storey with an arched roof and gable-windows. On another 
slab which is also found now in the Madras Museum is the 
figure of a monarch, with peculiar raised head-dress, necklace 
and other ornaments. He is seen standing with his right hand 
stretched showing the inside of his palm. He is surrounded by 
the nine gems {nava-ratna), the symbols of a universal sovereign 
or Cakravartin. The nine gems are the catra, the cakra, 
the drum, the minister, the general, the queen, the treasury or 
the throne, the horse and the elephant. It is not possible to 
identify the king portrayed here, though it is extremely probable 
that the sculptor had in his mind one of the Iksvaku monarchs. 
As at Nagarjunakonda, here also at Jaggayyapeta, the Maku- 
caitya was surrounded by nyaka-khathbhas at the four cardinal 
points. One of the nyaka-khambhas contains an inscription of 
1 the twentieth year of the reign of King Matharlputra Sri Vlra- 
purusadatta^ The inscription is also copied on two more 
pillars. It appears from that inscription that the mound on 
which the Makacaitya stood, or perhaps the entire locality was 
called Velagiri. The inscriptions record that an artisan by name 
I Sidatha (Siddhartha), a resident of Maha Kandurura and son of 
' Nakachaihda (Nagacandra) a resident of Nadatura in the 
province {ratha) of Kammaka i. e. Kramuka rastra “ the land of 
the areca palms ”, came on a pilgrimage to the Makacaitya at 
Velagiri, accompanied by his mother Nagilani, wife Samuddani 
(Samudrani), his son, daughter, brother, brotlier’s wife, and 
their two sons and daughter, all specified by their names, and 
erected five ayaka-khaihb/ias, near the eastern gate of the 
Makacaitya and dedicated them as his own meritorious gift 
{deyadhamma) for the good and welfare of all living beings. 
The inscription is of no historical interest except for its 
reference to the particular sect of Buddhists to which upasaka 
Siddhartha belonged. It is also interesting for the reason, 
that it mentions the province {ratha) of Kammaka or Kramuka- 
rastra, the region that is bounded by the Krsria on the 
north or north-east and the Manneru on the south or south-west. 

J t ASSI-, I. pp- llO-Ill, (The Doddhist Stupas of AmarSvati and Jaggayyapeta etc.) 
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Here in this inscription is the earliest reference to the Kathmaka 
ratha or Kramukarastra, ‘the land of the areca palms’ and the 
later KarmarastraU The province of Karmarastra apparently 
comprised the whole of modern Guntur and the northern portion 
of Nellore district as well. 

Ramireddipalli is another village in Nandigama taluk which 
contains traces of a Great Stupa and other monastic buildings 
on a table topped hillock^. The area of the hill has been 
excavated ; and the excavations have yielded valuable treasures 
of Buddhist art and sculptures^. Among the discoveries made 
at Ramireddipalli is an inscription of the time of King Mathari- 
putra Sri Virapurusadatta. It is a fragmentary record, and is 
engraved on a pillar which lay buried in a held about one 
furlong from the foot of the hill on which were found the ruins 
of a caitya and other buildings. As far as can be made out the 
inscription is dated the sixth year of the Ikhaku (Iksvaku) 
King Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta. The details of the 
date are completely destroyed but hemanta season may be 
gathered from the letter he which is still visible. It is not 
unlikely that this pillar which contains the inscription, like the 
nyaka-kkambhas of the MaJtacaitya at Sriparvata and the 
Mahncaitya at Velagiri in Jaggayyapeta, was one of the several 
pillars erected and dedicated for the purpose of adorning the 
main monument {Maka Caitya) on the site*. Evidently the 
sixth year of the reign of Sri Virapurusadatta witnessed a great 
religious activityi in the renovation of the Buddhist monuments 


1 It appears that Kammaka>rastra was the original Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
appellation Kramuka-rastra. The tern kramuka (areca) became kammaka in the Andhra 
Prakrit and at a later period still kammaka. The dropping out of the r^pha or the 
secondary r for ka which resulted in the inclusion of an anusvara and the consequent 
doubling of the letter ma were the softening influences of the Andhra Prakrit. Thus 
Kammaka became Kammaka ; the latter form was re-sanskritised as Karma by dropping 
the last syllable ka for which no explanation was given* It was in this process that the 
historical background of the name Kammaka-ratha was completely lost sight of by the 
revivalists of the Sanskrit period* 

2 For a detailed account of the Ramire44ip^ll^ Buddhist Sculptures See JAHRS 
Vol. nil part 1. pp. 58-65. (Illustrated) 

3 Annual Kep. of Supt. of Archaeology, Southern Circle, 1926-27. See also A. S* /• 
1980->34, part I, p. 288. 

4 ASi., 1980-34, Part I, p. 239. 

11 
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in the neighbourhood of Sriparvata, Ratnireddipalli, Dhanya- 
kataka and elsewhere. This activity amply bears out the 
surmise advanced already, that in that year King Sri Vira- 
purusadatta renounced Brahmanical faith and embraced 
Buddhism. 

V 

Nugurjunakofida and &nparvata. 

Nagarjunakoru^a or ‘ the hill of Nagarjuna ' is situated on 
the south bank of the Krsna river in the Palna<J taluk of the 
Guntur district^. It is fifteen miles from Macerla, the nearest 
railway station. All round Nagarjunakonda, 
Nsgarjunakopda for miles there is no habitation. It is a wild 
Nagarjuna”'** desolate spot. Pullareddigudem is the 

only village near Nagarjunakonda. It occupies 
an ancient site in the central part of a large red soiled valley, 
roughly three miles in width, which is completely surrounded 
by lofty table-topped hills about eight hundred feet in height. 
The Krsna flows on the western side of the valley, forming a 
natural protection for the city which once stood there. On the 
north-western side of the valley overlooking the river Krsna, 
stands Nagarjunakonda, a big rocky plateau, some two or three 
hundred acres in extent, with lofty cliffs all round, converting 
the summit into a natural fortress. Covering the entire surface 
of the top of Nagarjunakonda are found the remains of what 
must have once been a gigantic fortress. Even from a distance, 
the walls, many parts of which are still intact, rise majestically 
and present an imposing spectacle. The walls constructed at the 
very edge of the top are about fifty feet high and measure 
about four to five furlongs in length running from north 
to south. On one side of the hill, which looks like a 
recumbent elephant, is the river Krspia flowing majestically 
northwards, adding sanctity to its already sacred waters. On 
the other side is the beautiful valley, the site of archaeological 
excavations, where once stood Vijayapuri, the glorious city 
of the Iksvakus, surrounded by a range of frowning forest-clad 

1 For a detailed and full description of the place see 4.S./*, 1926-27 pp. 166 ff. and 
ibid. 1927-28, pp. 118 9. 
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hills. As a natural stronghold, free from the possible attacks 
of enemies, Nagarjunakonda and the adjoining valley must 
have so commended itself to the kings of the Iksvaku 
dynasty that they had lavished all their skill, money and labour 
in building the fortifications, the city, the celebrated Mahucaitya 
and other monastic buildings of the Buddhist Church in that 
locality. Dug deep into the rock, reaching down to the bed 
of the river itself, is a huge reservoir which must have 
provided an unfailing supply during even the longest seige. 
On the other side of the hill there is a second flight of steps 
broad enough to allow an elephant to go up and down with 
ease. For this reason the bridle path is known locally 
as the “ elephant path.” There are no signs of any ancient 
monuments within the fortified area on the hill : but the vast 
amount of loose stone scattered all over the site indicates that 
rubble built structures of a primitive type once stood on the 
plateau^. The brick and stone fortifications appear to be very 
old and must have been built during the Iksvaku occupation of 
the valley, if not even earlier. The bricks used in the 
construction of the fortifications are similar in size to those 
used in the Buddhist monuments of the valley. It is probable 
therefore that on Nagarjunakonda stood apparently the citadel 
of the Iksvakus^. There is another isolated hill with a flat 
summit, to the west of the village Pullareddigudem in the 
valley, facing the river, which like Nagarjunako^d® contains 
traces of ancient fortifications all round the plateau on its top. 
But nothing of archaeological interest is found there, not even 
traces of ancient buildings. But it is just possible that this 
fortified hill, lying within a mile from Nagarjunakorid® o*’* tl’i® 
south, served as an outpost to the Iksvaku capital in the valley 
on the east. The entire valley is much larger than the fanlous 

1 A. S. 1927-28, p. 114 £. 

2 Ibid. On the lower slopes of the hill there are certain stone walls and bastions 
referred to above, and considered by the archaeologists to be of later or medieval origin. 
But there is no evidence of this locality ever having been used as a fortified town after 
the sixteenth century. It would appear that the citadel of the Ik§vakus was repaired and 
renovated from tiihe to time, during the Vispukupijin, Eastern Ci4ukyaD, Kakatiya and 
Vijayanagara times* 
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Dhanakataka*Amaravali which lies about sixty miles as the 
crow flies, towards the east. 

It is stated in Bodhi ^ri’s inscription that “ Sriparvata was 
conveniently situated on the east side of the adjacent city 
Vijayapuri.”! Accordingly, it would appear that Vijayapuri was 
the name of the ancient city that occupied originally the central 
portion of the valley of Nagarjunakonda which extends in a 
westernly direction towards the river. This extensive site 
which is about three miles in length and two miles in width has 
not been completely excavated yet : it contains the ruins of 
several pavillions, buildings and palaces with some of their hand< 
some stone pillars and statuettes standing erect, or thin carved 
slabs protruding still here and there full of elaborate ornamen- 
tations or curious semi-classical subjects^. 

The Krsna flowing near by was probably more deep and 
large than it is to-day and afforded not only protection to the 
city but also easy navigation to the sea on the east and the 
interior on the west, thus making the capital of the Iksvakus and 
the celebrated Sriparvata easily accessible to the inhabitants of 
the interior as well as to the pilgrims from abroad. The stone- 
built wharf that still remains at the southern foot of Nagarjuna- 
ko^da seems to have been in ancient times the landing place 
from the river. The wharf is about 250 feet in length, 60 feet 
wide and 6 feet high along the river front at both ends. Three 
rows of broken stone pillars extending from end to end show that 
it was originally provided with a wooden roof, probably thatched. 
It seems to have served as a Customs House, with a row of 
shops and godowns on either side. Here the Krsria is more than 
half a mile wide, with numerous sandbanks and huge rocks in 
its bed. During the rains it is a very large river^. All round 
Sriparvata and Vijayapuri were famous Buddhist settlements like 
Goli, Ramired^ipalli, Chgzerla, Alluru, Amaravati-Dhanaka^ka 

1 B. I., XX., lose. No. F, pp. 22-23. 

3 A. S. /. 1927-28, p. 117 ; A. S. /., 1928-29, p. 104. 

B Ind* Ant, VoU IXI, p. 188 (1932) * The Great Stupa at Nagarjauakonda in South 
India’ by A* H. Longhurst. 
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(Dharanikota), Jaggayapeta, Ghantasala> Gudivada) Bhattiprolu 
and several others. All these localities were situated within 
easy reach of the Krsna river. 

The name Sriparvata often occurs in ancient epigraphical 
and literary records, while Vijayapuri does not. Vijayapuri 
is mentioned in a solitary record at the Great Smpa of 
Amaravati^. The reason for this appears to be that to the 
Buddhists, Sriparvata was naturally of greater importance than 
the adjacent city of the Iksvakus, on account of its association 
with the Mahncaitya of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha, 
whose dhntu or bone-relic was enshrined and consecrated 
in the Dhntugarbha, and on account of its long connection 
with the renowned ^curya Nagarjuna. The Mahncaitya 
was regarded as one of the holiest shrines by the Buddhist 
communities all over the world ; and that is obvious from 
the tone of the inscriptions found at the site. The size of 
the Mahncaitya, the large number of pious donations made 
by ladies of royal blood and the fact that pilgrims came 
from all over India and Ceylon and China to reverence it, 
afford striking testimony of this. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that the dhntu, relic recovered from the site 
represents a genuine corporeal relic of the Great Lord, the 
Supreme Buddha. For these reasons the locality containing 
the dhntugarbha of the Great Teacher became celebrated as 
Sriparvata, ‘the Glorious Hill’. And it even lent its name to the 
city that lay adjacent to it. In course of time the Buddhist 
communities in all countries referred to it as Sriparvata more 
familiarly than as Vijayapuri. Even to the writers of the 
Pura^ias the Iksvaku dynasty of Vijayapuri came to be known 
as the Sriparvatlyas on account of their association with the 
renowned and holy Sriparvata. 

Sriparvata became the holiest spot in Andhradesa. It even 
lent its name to the entire range of the Nallamala Hills running 
along the course of the Krsna river in Guntur and Kurnool 
districts. The Iksvakus made Sriparvata and Vijayapuri the 


1 A. s. S. /., Vol. I., p. 85. 
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beauty spots of Andhradesa, and fountains of Buddhist learning 
and culture which flowed into far-off countries across the 
Blue deep through the mouths of the Krs^ia. An ancient 
tradition preserved in Tibet states that the famous Buddhist 
divine and the reputed founder of the Mahayana school, 
Acurya Nagarjuna, lived fora long time and ended his days in 
a monastery on Sriparvata in the South or Daksinapatha. 
Though there is no reference to Nagarjuna in any of the 
inscriptions found in the locality, the name Nagarjunakori^® 
lends strong support to the tradition. There are traces of a 
large ruined monastery and a small sinpa on the Ksudra- 
Dharmagiri, or Guba-gutta, which have yielded some very 
interesting relics and a dozen earthenware pots and bulbs. 
These relics along with a few gold-leaf flowers, coloured glass 
beads, rock crystals, corals and pearls were encased in a tiny 
gold casket shaped like a caitya, three-fourth inch in diametre, 
which was found inside a small silver casket, two inches in 
diameter and similar in shape. The reliquary was found in a 
small red earthenware pot, Mr. Longhurst thinks that the 
smallness of the stupa and its position just outside the monastery 
enclosure, together with the pottery vessels found in the siupa, 
seem to indicate that it represents the dhntu-garbha or tomb of 
some saint or sagek One is tempted to identify the tomb to 
be that of the renowned Bodhisattva, Aca~yyci Nagarjuna; but 
there is no evidence to support the conjecture. Nevertheless, 
it is a remarkable coincidence that the name Nagarjunakon^a 
for the locality preserves the tradition that the great sage 
Nagarjuna was connected with the Mahnvihnra at the 
Mahucaitya of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha, {Samma 
Sa^buddhasa dhutuvara parigahitasa) and the celebrated 
Sriparvata. 

It appears that at the time of Yuan Chwang's visit 
to Andhradesa in the early part of the seventh century A. D., 
the Mahnvihuray the Mahucaitya of the Supreme Buddha and 
all other buildings of the Buddhist Church on Sriparvata and 

1 A, S. l. 1827-8S, p, 108. See also Ind. Ant, LXI, (1988) p. 187. 
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in Vijayapuri were already in a state of utter desolation. The 
pilgrim saw Vijayapuri and Sriparvata monasteries and 
Mahixcaitya and other buildings only from a distance and 
recorded that the place was entirely a waste 
Yuan chwang without either a priest or novice residing in it*, 
and Sriparvata. The pilgrim’s description of the region called 
Maha Andhra or DhSnyakataka (Te-na-ka- 
che-ka) country and the account of the Monastery on the 
Bhramaragiri peak (Po-lo-mo-ki-li) erected by king Satavahana 
(Sadvaha) for Nagarjuna admirably agree with the localities 
of Sriparvata and Vijayapuri in the Nagarjunakonda valley. 
The account of the erection of the Great Monastery for 
Nagarjuna and that of the Aparas'ila and Purvas'ila monasteries 
have to be read together as all of them clearly refer to 
Sriparvata and Vijayapuri and king Satavahana. As pointed 
out elsewhere the record of upasika Bodhi Sri amply 
corroborates the description of the Chinese Pilgrim ; only it 
has to be divested of its legendary and supernatural anecdotes. 
The name of the mountain Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li on which king 
Satavahana is said to have built a monastery {yikara) for 
Nagarjuna has been restored into Sanskrit form as Bhramara* 
giri and translated as ‘ Black Hill ’ or ‘ Black«bee Hill It is 
indeed remarkable that the consort of the god Mallikarjuna- 
Siva of Srls'ailam in Kurnool district is called Bhramarambika. 
It is extremely likely that the Nallamalas which is the 
local Telugu name for the Eastern Ghats in the Guntur 
and Kurnool districts was Sanskritised as Bhramaragiriparvata. 
Thus the consort of Siva, who was the goddess of the 
Bhramaragiri peak, acquired the appellation Bhramarambika. 
This conjecture is corroborated by the testimony of the Chinese 
Pilgrim who states that king Satavahana built a great Monastery 
{Mahuvikurd) for the renowned monk Nagarjuna on the 
mountain peak called Bhramaragiri. As pointed out elsewhere 
the whole range of the Nallamalas acquired the name Sriparvata 
because it was studded with celebrated sacred spots like 
Tripurantakam, Srisi'ailam and Ahobilam. The hill on which the 


1 Life of Hiuen Tsiang : Beal* p. 186, 
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Mahucaitya of the Supreme Lord Buddha and the Mahnvihavu 
stood has been identified with Sriparvata of theNagarjunakonda 
valley; and curiously enough it is an off-shoot of the Nallamalas. 
Fa-hien, too, heard about Sriparvata or Parvata and Bhramaragiri 
monastery and left also an account of it in his Travels. “South 
from this, 200 yojanas^ there is a country named Daksina where 
there is a monastery (dedicated to) the bygone Kasyapa and 
which has been hewn out from a large hill of rock. It consists 
of five storeys in all. Because of this, the monastery is called 
Po-lo-yu (Paravata), that being the Indian name for pigeon. 

There are always Arhats residing in it The country about 

it is a tract of uncultivated hillocks, without inhabitants.’’^ Fa- 
hien’s Po-lo-yu represents the Sanskrit word Parvata, ‘mountain* 
though it is belived that he heard the word as Puruvata and 
accordingly translated by some writers as ‘Pigeon.* The 
peculiar characters of the Chinese language must have obviously 
given rise to the error in the transcription of the word and 
consequently to the erroneous translation. It is therefore 
probable that what Fa-hien heard was only about the Parvata 
or Sriparvata monastery and not Paravata monastery. The 
word Paravata with short vowels in the first two syllables in 
careless pronunciation in Telugu means ‘a mountain,’ There is 
no monastery called Paravata Mahnvihnra in the South, known 
to the Buddhist Church. That Sriparvata was the proper name 
of the hill which was associated with Nagarjuna is also 
proved by Tibetan literature 2 - Fa-hian’s account of Mountain 
Monastery shows that it was the same as the Mahuvihura on 
Sriparvata. Yuan Chwang was for sometime in Andhradesa and 
in the province of Dhanyakataka. He heard about Satavahana 
and Nagarjuna and would certainly have visited Sriparvata and 
Vijayapuri when he was so near the spot. His account clearly 
shows that he saw the desolate condition of the locality to his 
great sorrow. But against this view is the utter confusion 
that pervades his account which connects the Great 
Monastery where Ntgarjuna lived and died and king Satavahana 


1 Fa-hien (Trans, by J. Leggee) Chap. XXXV, p. 96-9S 
I ASSI„ I- p. 7. 
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who built it, with Kosala or Daksina Kosala. But this can be 
explained by assuming that Yuan Chwang heard about 
Sriparvata, Nagarjuna and Satavahana, while he was still in 
Daksina Kosala which lay contiguous with the Andhra country 
on the north, and that he visited the spot only after he came to 
Andhradesa. Barring this slight discrepancy the Pilgrim’s 
account seems to suggest strongly that he saw from a distance 
Sriparvata and the monastery where Nagarjuna was believed 
to have lived and ended his life. In fact the Life as 
well as the Siyuki clearly state that Yuan Chwang did not 
go near the spot but saw the ruined and deserted buildings 
from a distance. Here is the Pilgrim’s narrative. “ At a hill 
to the east of the capital was a monastery called Purvasila 
CFu-po*shih-lo) or ‘ East Mountain ’ and at a hill to the west 
of the city was the Avarasila (A-fa-lo-shih-lo) or ‘ West 
Mountain ’ monastery. These had been erected for the Buddha 
by a former king of the country who had made a communicating 
path by the river, and quarrying the rocks had formed high halls 
with long broad corridors contiguous with the steep sides of 
the hills. The local deities guarded the monasteries which had 
been frequented by saints and sages. During the millennium 
immediately following the Buddha’s decease, a thousand 
ordinary brethren came here to spend the retreat of the rainy 
season. Afterwards common monks and arhats sojourned here 
together ; but for more than one hundred years there had not 
been any brethren resident in the establishment and the visitors 
were deterred by the forms of wild animals which the mountain 
gods assumed.”^ 

From the account of the Chinese Pilgrim, it appears 
further that the great dalectician Bhavaviveka lived for some- 
time in a monastery on a hill at VijayapurA Yuan Chwang 
states that the mountain cliff, which Bhavaviveka entered by. the 
magical power of the dhurani Sutras lay not far from the south 
side of the capital. There is a hill called Kottaihpalugubo^u 

1 Watters : On Yuan Chwang' s etc. Vol. II. pp. 214-215. 

2 Ibid* p» 216 ; See also Beal ; Budhist Records of the Western World* Vol- II* 

12 
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or Palugubodu on the south side of the valley and over-looking 
the river which answers to the description of the 
mountain cliff referred to by Yuan Ohwang'. This hill runs 
from west to east and is situated to the west of the site of the 
ancient palace. At the eastern foot of this hill there are 
traces of a ruined caitya, the stupa marked No. 6 by the 
archaeologists. Perhaps this is the cliff into which, according 
to Yuan Chwang, the B^ihisattva Bhavaviveka entered to 
remain in a state of bliss till the coming of Maitreya as the 
Buddha^. 

A doubt has been raised as to whether the celebrated 
divine Nagarjuna, the expounder of the Madhyamika philosophy 
and the great preacher of the Mahayana doctrine, could be 
identical with Nagarjuna who was connected with Sriparvata on 
the Krsna river^. The doubt is based partly on the account of 
Yuan Chwang himself, who connects Nagarjuna with Dakstna 
Kosala which is believed to be far away from the Andhra 
country and Sriparvata, and partly on the existence of two 
celebrities known by the name Nagarjuna, roughly at an interval 
of three or four centuries. It is true that Yuan Chwang connects 
Nagaijuna with Daksina Kosala and also calls him a friend of 
king Stdvaha or Satavahana who built for him a great mountain 
monastery. But it must be noted that Yuan Chwang’s account 
of the kingdoms of the South is somewhat meagre, confused 
and unsatisfactory, as it seems to be a report made from 
hearsay sometimes. The Pilgrim’s itinerary has to be 
understood in its proper perspective with reference to the 
route by which he travelled before his account of Nagarjuna, 
S3.tavahana and others is examined. He seems to have 
heard during his sojourn in Daksij^a Kosala about the mountain 
monastery in which Nagarjuna lived and died and which was 
believed to have been built by king Satavahana but did not 
visit it then. He appears to have visited it only during his 

1 A, S. I., 1928-20, p. 108. 

2 Watters : On Yuan Chwang' s etc. Vol* II. p. 216. 

8 Vol* VII, pp. 684-689* Ifofes on Na^atjunakonda Inscriptions^^ by 

Pr. NalinSksa Dutt- 
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stay in the Andhra country. Thus there is inexplicable confusion 
in his description. 

The route which Yuan Chwang took in his travels in 
Daksinapatha seems to be at first sight confused and incompre* 
hensible. But a careful examination will easily show that it is 
not really so. The Pilgrim’s route is such that the modern 
geographer is not acquainted with. One should go back to the 
seventh century to understand the route of the Chinese Pilgrim 
and imagine the topography of the eastern kingdoms of 
Daksinapatha. The Pilgrim travelled from Konyo^ha, the 
region lying on the banks of the Cilka lake and extending from 
the Mahanadi on the north and jRsikulya and Mahendragiri on 
the south, to Kalinga. It is said that he did not proceed 
directly southwards but travelled in a south-westerly direction 
about 1500 li (or 300 miles) and reached Kalinga. The 
kingdom of Kalinga at that period extended apparently from 
the river j^sikulya on the north-east to the Sarada on the south 
or south-west and was surrrounded on all sides except on the 
east by extensive forests. From Kalinga the Pilgrim proceeded 
in a north-westerly direction ; and after travelling about 1800 
li or 360 miles, he reached the capital of South Kosala. From 
there through impenetrable wilderness Yuan Chwang travelled 
south (according to Travels) and south-east (according to Life) 
through a forest, about 900 li and reached Antolo or the 
Andhra country. This country was about 300 li in circuit, and 
its capital, Ping-ki-lo, was over 20 li in circuit Ping-ki-lo has 
been identified with Vengi or Vengipura, and located near 
Ellore in the West Godavari district. The site of the ancient 
Vengipura is an extensive area studded with ruins and covered 
by numerous villages notable among them being Peda-Vegl, 
Cina-Vegi and Denduluru. But according to the Eastern 
Calukyan inscriptions the capital of Andhra or Vengi country 
at the time of the Pilgrim’s visit would appear to be Pistapura 
and not VSiiglpura^. From the capital, Ping-ki-lo, be it 
Pistapura or Vehglpura, the Pilgrim travelled south through 
wood and jungle for over 1000 li to Te-na-ka-che-ka country 


1 E, p. 3Wff. 
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which has been identified with the Dhanakataka region on the 
Krsria river. The Pilgrim called the Dhanakataka country by 
the name Mah-Andhra and stated that Daksiria Kosala was 
contiguous with the kingdom of Andhra on the south, though 
extensive forests separated them both. The distances given 
by the Pilgrim do not agree with the realities and they seem to 
be either wrong or confused accounts. Leaving aside the 
consideration of the distances that separated the various king- 
doms of the south, one has to note that the Pilgrim recorded 
sometimes what he saw and sometimes what he heard without 
any discrimination. Therefore his account has to be reconciled 
with the existing antiquities of the land. 

As Daksi^a Kosala is said to be contiguous with the Andhra 
country in early times, it is probable that Yuan Chwang confused 
the accounts he heard about Nagarjuna and Satavahana. But 
it must be remembered that during the hey-day of the 
§atavahanas, the Andhra empire included Daksina Kosala. 
The empire of the Iksvakus too would appear to have embraced 
that region. The place where Daksina Kosala and Andhra 
meet was forest country fourteen hundred years ago, as it is 
even to day. During the Andhra period the capital of the 
Imperial Mtavahanas was Dhanakataka or Dhanyakataka on 
the Krena river and the Satavahana who was the lord of Andhra- 
desa was also king of Daksina Kosala. According to Yuan 
Chwang, king Satavahana (Yin-Cheng) had quarried for 
NagSrjuna a monastery in the mountain and had cut in the rock 
a path communicating with the monastery for above 10 li. 
” The monastery had cloisters and lofty halls : these halls were 
in five tiers, each with four courts, with temples containing life 
size gold images of the Buddha, of perfect artistic beauty. It 
was well supplied with running water, and the chambers were 
well lighted by windows cut in the rock. In the formation of 
the establishment, it is said that in the topmost hall Nagarjuna 
deposited the scriptures of Sakyamuni Buddha and the writings 
of the Purusas. In the lowest hall were the laymen attached 
to the monastery and the stores ; and the intermediate halls 
were the lodgings of the Bhik§us” The description left by 
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Yuan Chwang agrees thus in every detail with the vast area 
of ruined buildings on Sriparvata. According to a Tibetan 
account, Nagarjuna is said to have governed the Buddhist 
Church for about sixty years, from about 13/ to 19l< 
A. D. This date, if correct, makes the Buddhist divine a 
contemporary of four Satavahana kings, Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumavi 11 (11 <>-144 A. D.) Siva Sri Catarapharia (144 — 157 
A. D.), Gautamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni (157-186 A. D-) 
and lastly Sri Vijaya (Ib6.l9l A. D.). And the great 
Satavahana king who would have built the Malmvihma 
and Mahucaitya at Sriparvata for Nagarjuna might be Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Pulumavi II. It would thus appear that both from 
local traditions and inscriptions that Nagarjuna was connected 
with Sriparvata on the Krsna river. Moreover, no Buddhist 
buildings of repute have been found anywhere in the 
South, not even in the districts of Chanda and Raipur of the 
Chattisgarh division which formed part of the ancient kingdom 
of Daksi^ia Kosala, which can answer to the description of the 
buildings left by Yuan Chwang. A small temple dedicated to 
Nagarjuna at Ramagiri (Ramtek) near Nagpur cannot be 
identified with the locality. Even the Vinjhasani Hill 
near Bhandak in Chanda district, which has been assumed to 
represent the hill Sriparvata, according to Ferguson, does not 
answer to the description given by the Chinese Pilgrim, 
though it has a cave dedicated to Nagarjuna which marks 
it out as an ancient place^. It is, therefore, impossible to believe 
that Sriparvata was any other celebrated hill than the one on 
the Krsria river in the Andhra country and referred to in the 
inscription of Bodhisiri. 

An objection to the above conclusion is that there were 
apparently two persons of the name of Nagarjuna. No doubt 
there existed two persons of the name of Nagarjuna, wao became 
celebrated in the history of Buddhism in the Andhra country. 
According to the testimony of the Tibetan writers, there lived a 
Nagarjuna on Sriparvata near Dhanyakataka^. He was born 

1 ASSl. Vol. I. pp. 6-7. 

2 Taranatha; History of Buddhism , pp* 301, 303, and p. 86* 
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of a Brahmana family of Vidarbhai. This Tibetan tradition 
seems to have been based evidently on the Lahkuvatnramtfa^ 
where it is stated that at Vedall in Daksinapatha, “there 
will be a renowned monk {bhikku) known by the name 
Naga (Nagahvaya), the supporter of the doctrine of both 
existence and non-existence, or the M^hyaniika-vnda. ”2 The 
Manjusfrimulakalpa gives a few more particulars corroborating 
the Lariknvainrastltra but without any information about 
Nagarjuna’s birthplace or the chief centre of his activites.2 It 
states that “ in the fourth century after the parinirvnna^ that is 
four hundred years after the Nirvzttta of the Supreme Buddha, 
there will be born a monk known by the name Naga, engaged 
in doing good to the Faith. By attaining the mudita stage 
he will live for six hundred years. He will attain perfection 
in the Muylinvidyn and become master of the knowledge of 
the various ^ustras and dhntus and of the non-reality of all 
things. He will, after demise, be born in Sukhavati and in 
due course attain to Buddhahood. " The Manjus’nmulakaipa, 
which belongs to sometime prior to the seventh century A. D., 
seems to mix up the traditions relating to more than one 
person bearing the name Nagarjuna.^ While it corroborates 
the Lahkuvaturasutra when it states that NSgarjuna will be the 
propounder of the Middle Path i. e. Mudhyamika^vuda which 
advocates neither the absolute reality of the existence nor the 
total unreality of the world and that he will after attaining the 
Pramudita stage be born in Sukhavati, it differs from it when 
it omits the prophetic statement that Nagarjuna will propagate 
the Mahayana doctrine of Buddhism, On the other hand, it 

1 Opi* Cit, 

2 Manjus^nmulakalpa as corrected by Ven. Rahula Saihkrtyayana See. 9. (p. 36) 
Verses 490—493. See K. P. Jayaswal : An Imperial History of Indian 

3 Lankavaturasutra ) Ed. by Butiyiu Nanjio ; Sagathakam, p. 286, " Daksi^iapatha 
Vedalyam bhiksuh S'riman mahayas'ah Nagahvayah sa namna tu sadasat-pak^a>darakah ” 
It is interesting to note that there are several Brahman families in Andhradesa which bear 
the family name Vadali (Vedali) which indicates apparently that the families once 
immigrated from the village Vedali or Vadali. There is a village of that name in 
Telingana. 

4 The Tibetan translation of the Manjus'rimUlakalpa was made in the XI century. 
See Csoma Korosi» As- Res» VoU XX, p. 482. See also Sadhanawala, Vol. II 
(B. Bhattacbarya), lotrod* p. xiv f. 
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states that he will attain perfection in the Mayurividya and 
will live for six centuries. The Manjusfnmulakalpa evidently 
mixes up two traditions, the one about the expounder of the 
Madhyamika philosophy of the Mahayana school and the other 
about Nagarjuna who attained perfection in the MayUnvidya. 
Of these two traditions, the former originated in the 
Laiikzivatnrasutra which was composed during the fourth 
century A. D. and the latter in the Mahn%iddhavxttunla which 
was compiled in or about the eleventh century A* D.^ Thus 
in the ancient tradition, taking the two Nagarjunas to be a 
single person, his span of life was supposed to be six 
hundred years. Taranatha, who obtained his information 
about Nagarjuna mostly from MaTiju&nmulakalpa^ accepted 
the view and gave currency to it. But at the same time the 
Tibetan tradition mentions a Nagarjuna who is regarded as 
Tantricguru, being the disciple of Saraha.^ Thus it seems 
possible that incidents connected with the life of the second 
Nagarjuna were carelessly mixed up with the life of the first. 

Thus it would appear that the tradition recorded in the 
Marijusfrinmlakalpa crept into Tibetan literature. The 
latter hopelessly confused the accounts of Nagarjuna, the 
disciple of As'vaghosa with the disciple of Saraha. The former 
flourished in the second century A. D. and was the preceptor 
{guru) of Aryadeva, while the other, the disciple of Saraha, lived 
somewhere in the sixth century.® They were separated by 
an interval of at least three centuries. The Chinese sources, 
however, do not take into account the latter Nagarjuna who 
must be distinguished as Tantric Nagarjuna who attained 
perfection in the Mnyurividya. The second Nagarjuna was a 

1 JR AS, 1905, p. 8.31f. See also I- H. Q . Vol. VII. pp. 630-37. The tradition is recorded 
in the LankavatarasUtra, (Sagathakam) which is the last chapter at is supposed to be 
as old as the fourth century A* D. as the Chinese translation of this chapter was made by 
Bodhiruci in 613 A. D. and Siksananda in704 A. D- See also Wallesser: Life of Nagarjuna 
from Tibetan and other sources. (Hirth Anniversary Vol. pp. 20 ff.) 

2 Sctdhanamctla (Gaekwad Oriental Series) Vol. II* Introd. p. xli ff. 

3 Dr. B* Bhattacharya in his IntroducHon\(^. xlvjto the Sadhanamala Vol. II, places 
the second NSgarjuna in the seventh century A. D. This view is untenable because Yuan 
Chwang who was in India about .that time claimed to have met a disciple of Nagarjuna 
who was living for some one hundred years previously. Watters ; On Yuan Chwang etc 
Vol I. p. 287, 
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follower of Vajrayana. It is distinctly stated in the colophon 
in the Sndhanamnkt that Siddha-Nagarjuna rescued Ekajapl- 
Sudhana from the country of Bhota, which may be identified 
with Tibet. Therefore to attribute the mastery of the 
Mnyunvidya to the Nagarjuna who was the expounder of the 
Madhyamika philosophy is absurd on the face of it. It is clear, 
therefore, that both the Indian accounts and the Tibetan 
traditions, which followed the former, got into hopeless 
confusion and mixed up the accounts of the lives and times of 
two personages of the name Nagarjuna. 

The earlier saint, Accivya Nagarjuna must be distinguished 
from the later T axitnc gurUf Siddha Nagarjuna, who was one of 
the eighty-four siddhasd- As pointed out above, the existence of 
Tantric Nagarjuna is preserved beyond doubt by the tradition 
recorded in Tibet. He was bron at Kahora, a part of 
Kancipura, educated at Nalanda where he learned the s^stras, 
practised the siddhis and visualised the goddess Tara.^ 
Though the earlier Nagarjuna, the preacher of the Mahayana 
doctrine of Buddhism, lived in a monastery on Sriparvata and 
lent his name to that locality, it seems probable also that the 
later Nagarjuna or Siddha Nagarjuna who 
Two NSgarjunas ; practised and taught Tantric Buddhism, per- 

andSiddhaTags- miracles and displayed superhuman 

rjuna. powers, presumably perpetuated his name on 

Sriparvata as Nagarjunakonda or the ‘ Hill of 
Nagarjuna.’ As a matter of fact it is stated that Siddha Nagarjuna 
lived for some time at Ghantasala and then went over to 
Sriparvata where he spent the last years of his life. 

The existence of second Nagarjuna is also proved by 
a Sanskrit inscription found at Jaggayyapeta. It records the 
setting up of a statue {pratima) of the Buddha by one Candra- 
prabhacarya^. The donor calls himself the disciple of 
Jayaprabhacarya. The inscription states that the statue of the 


1 A. Grunwedel : The History of the Mahasiddhas* See also the Sudhanamctld 
(Gaekwad Series) Vol. II. £d. Bhattacharya lntrod> p< Ixvi, 

2 Sildhanama\a, Vol. II., Introduction, p. xli- 

3 p,112. 
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Buddha {JBuddhapratimu) was set up with the desire of attaining 
the Buddhatva or Buddhahood by Candraprabhacarya< The 
characters of the inscription clearly belong to the sixth century 

A. * D.; therefore Bhadanta Nagarjunacarya referred to in the 
inscription must have lived obviously about the fifth century. 
It is plain also that Bhadanta Nagarjuna was not the earlier 
Nagarjuna or Ac^lfya Nagaijuna : he would accordingly appear 
to be the same as the later Tantric or Siddha Nagarjuna, who 
became famous for his mastery of Mayurividya. Apparently 
both the celebrated Buddhist divines were connected with the 
Andhra country; and they lent their names to the celebrated hill 
Sriparvata.1 

VII 

Buddhism in Andhradesa. 

The inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda, Amaravati and 
Jaggayyapeta which belong to the Iksvaku period reveal to us the 
names of several schools of the Mahasaitighikas that flourished 
in Andhradesa from the second century B. C. .to the third 
century A. D. When the Bauddha-iacciryas or Masters began 
to differ among themselves on minor points, the 

Ai^hradeM. Church became early split up into two great 
schools or sects,2 They were known as the 
Mahnsumghikas or the * School of the Great Congregation ’ and 
the Mahnstaviras, or the ‘ School of the Great President’. The 
Buddhist Monks that assembled at the Second Council in 890 

B. O. expelled ten thousand Bhikhus of Vais^ali for having violated 
certain rules of Theravada. The excluded monks came to be 
called the Mahasamghikas.^ The derivation of the term Aib/ra- 
smhghika, according to Yuan Chwang, is as follows : “It was 
because in the assembly both common folk and holy personages 
were mixed together that it was called the Assembly of the 

1 It would appear that at last when S'riparvata, the original Nagarjunakop^a was laid 
waste and ploughed down and when its glory was wiped out. the largest hill of the locality 
which flanks the valley on the north, acquired the name and came to be known as 
Nagarjunakop4^, ' the Hill of Nagarjuna/ 

2 AS SI,, l.,p. 112. 

3 Satischandra Vidyabhushana : The History of Indian Logic, p* 226, 

13 
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Mahasaihgha, or the “Great Congregation.’’^ This account 
differs from the common tradition which makes the school of 
the Mahasamghikas date from the schism at Vais'ali. The 
statement of the Chinese Pilgrim, however, that five additional 
piiakas were collected at this Great Assembly is a useful and 
suggestive one.^ The Mahasamghikas, soon after, split up into 
K five schools again, known as the Caityas or Caitya-silas or 
1 Purvasailas, the Aparas'ailas or Avaras'ailas, the Haimavatas, the 
Lokottaravadins and Prajnaparamitavadins.^ The last three of 
these sects apparently did not flourish in the Andhra country. 
The first two would seem to have again become divided into 
minor schools owing to certain differences in details. The 
Nagarjunakonda inscriptions mention from among them the 
I Ayiraharhgha (Aryasamgha), the Aparamahavaniseliya or Apara- 
mahavanas'aillya or Aparas'illya,the Puvaseliya or Pubbaseliya or 
Furvas'aillya, the Bahusutlya (Bahus'rutiya) and lastly Mahisasaka 
or Mahiihs^asaka^ sects. The Aparaseliyas and Mahisasakas were 
Sub-divisions of the Theravadins, and the Bahusrutlyas a branch 
of the Gokulika sub-sect of the Mahasamghikas. The Amaravati 
inscriptions mention besides, the Haihghi evidently the Arya- 
samgha, the Mahavanaseliyana who might be identical with 
the Aparamahavinaseliya, the Rajasilas or Rajagiri-nivasakas and 
Caityas or Cetiavadakasas and lastly the Sidhathika or Siddhar- 
thikas.® All these subdivisions were undoubtedly branches of the 
great sect called the Mahasaihgha and were called the Maha- 
sarhghikas and belonged to the Sautrantika school of philosophy.® 
j The Mahasamghika school that flourished in the Andhra country 
developed its own features and became subdivided into four 

1 S. Beal : Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II., pp. 164-6. 

2 They are Sutta, Vinaya, Abhidhamma, Dharapi pifakas and the fifth miscellaneous 
Pitaka called Kuddanikaya. 

3 A. S. S. Vol. I. p. 24. 

4 See E» 1. 1 XX. Insc. Nos. C 1, C 2, E, G and H The Aryasamgha is mentioned also 
in the Amaravati inscriptions. (Luder's List. Nos. 1276 & 1280) The Puvasela is referred 
to not as a separate sect but as a place name in the Nagarjunakop^^ inscriptions. But 
the AllGru Fragmentary Prakrit inscription distinctly refers to the Purvas'ailiyas as a 
nikaya or sect. (Annl. Rep. S. /. E, 1923-24, Part II, p. 97.,) 

6 See ASS/,, I., pp. 106, 68, 104, and 100, 102 and 110. respectively. 

6 Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana ; A History of Indian ItOgic, p. 247* 
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sects, and thus in course of time came to be slightly different 
and even distinct from the Mahasariighika sect of the other parts 
of India* Consequently the Mahasarhghikas of Andhradesa 
came to be called Andhakas.^ 

A careful study of the antiquities and the inscriptions of 
Nagarjunako^da reveals to us some peculiarities relating to the 
Andhaka or the Mahasariighika school of the Andhra country. 
A striking feature of the monastic buildings of the Buddhists 
of the Andhaka school at Sriparvata is the plan of their 
construction. A monastery or sainghurama is 
Peculiarities of a unit of five buildings. It consisted of a 

School. smpa with altars on four cardinal sides and 
a pradaksinapatha round about it; then, in 

front of the st&pa^ stand two ca^ya*gfha%t one on the left and 
anoth^ on the ri^ht side of it ; then the fuid on 

the i^ee sides of it is the catu&sfula. Of the two adtya*gfhct%^ 

the one on the left, as one faces the slupa is the Dagoba caitya 
and the other on the right is the Buddka-caitya. 

The stupas of Andhradesa differ materially from those found 
in the north, both in plan and construction^. “ They are built 
in the form of a wheel with a hub, spokes and tyre all complete 
and executed in brickwork. The open spaces between the 
radiating walls were filled up with earth, and the dome or brick 
casing built over the structure. The stupas were covered with 
chunam, or fine shell lime plaster, from top to bottom, and the 
moulding and other ornamentation were usually executed in 
stucco or plaster. The dome rested on a circular platform or drum 
from 2 to 5 feet in height according to the size of the monument. 
On the top of the drum was a narrow path encircling the foot of 
the dome and on each of the four sides, facing the cardinal points, 
was a rectangular platform resembling an altar and of the same 
height as the drum. In the inscriptions these platforms are 

1 I. H. Q., Vol. VII-. pp. 648-49. Buddhaghosa speaks of the Andhakas and not of 
the Mahasamgbikas as flourishing in his time in the Andhra country. Evidently he calls 
them Andhakas in order to distinguish them from the MahasSmghikas of other parts of 
India, 

8 Ind. Ant. LXI, p. 188, 
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described as Uvaka platforms, because they usually supported a 
group of five stone pillars, called uyaka^khambas or nyaka pillars. 
The precise meaning of the word ayaka is not known, but it is 
used much as we use the word ‘altar*. From the bas-relief repre- 
sentations of stupas recovered from the Nagarjunakonda and 
Amaravati stupas, the nyaka platform appears as an altar, on 
which pious donors are portrayed depositing their offerings of 
fruit and flowers. All Andhra stupas had these platforms, but 
only those belonging to large and important monuments were 
provided with pillars. As each group consisted of five pillars, 
the total number of pillars for each stupa so decorated was 
twenty. The inscriptions show that these pillars represent 
gifts made to the stupa in honour of the Buddha and to the 
merit of the pious donors who provided the money for the 
Worici '■ 

“The kyaka pifiiars vary from 10 to 30 feet in height, with 
square bases and octagonal shafts. The tops are round, showing 
that they could not have supported capitals or any other kind 
of ornaments. In some of the bas-relief pictures of stupas, the 
pillars are shown crowned with tristula ornaments, the centre 
pillar often with a miniature stupa as a capital. These ornaments 
are purely decorative and merely indicate that the pillars were 
dedicated to the Buddha; and the inscriptions confirm this.” 
The scenes portrayed in the sculptures seem to throw light on 
the symbolism of the five ayaka pillars at each of the four 
cardinal points. The frequency of ‘ fives ’ in all Buddhist 
sculptures of Amaravati and Nagarjunakorida may be 
noted Could it be that the number ‘five* was sacred to the 
Andhras of the ancient period ?i “ The chief scenes portrayed 
in the sculptures recovered from the Andhra stupas represent 
the five great ‘miracles,’ or chief events in the life of the 
Buddha, namely, the Nativity, Renunciation, Sanihodhi, the First 
Sermon, and the Nirvuita. These five incidents are portrayed 
over sfnd over again, either as beautifully executed bas-reliefs 
or else as conventional symbols, such as a tree, wheel and stupa. 
In this form these five incidents are found engraved on some 

1 See Tree and Serpent Worship, pi, Ixxviif fgs 2, 3, p. 219. 




A detail of the Ayaka Pillar panel : From the Amaravatl Stupa, 

(Now to be seen in the Government Museum, Madras.) 

By courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

P. 100 
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of the bases of the ayaka pillars belonging to the Amaravati 
stupa now in the Madras Museum ; and the same can be seen 
on the four bases of the uyaka pillars discovered at 
Nagarjunakorida, where each is ornamented with a bas-relief 
representation of the ‘First Sermon.' We know Asoka 
erected pillars to mark the sacred spots where the events are 
said to have occurred in Nepal and Bihar. As it was impossible 
for those living in the lower Krsna valley of the Andhra country 
to erect pillars on the actual spots in Northern India, they 
seem to have hit upon the idea of conventionalising the pillars 
into groups of five for the sake of convenience, so that 
the events could be commemorated locally. Perhaps, 
this also added to the splendour and importance of the 
stupas^ as in the case of the Amaravati stupa, where the stone 
casing to the dome, the ^a^a-platforms and pillars, and the 
stone railing, were all added to the monument in the second or 
third century A. D* This we know from the inscriptions 
belonging to that monument. In earlier times the s^a^a-pillars 
were unknown ; and they only occur in the Andhra stupas of 
that period.”! Thus this conventionalism was peculiar to the 
Andhra country and to the Andhaka school. 

Another peculiarity of the Andhaka school is the 
conception of the godliness of the Buddha. In the inscriptions 
of Nagatjunako^c^a the Buddha is described as Bhagavato 
deva mja-sakatasa supabuddka-bodhino savamnuno sava-sat- 
unukampakasa jitaruga-dosa-nioha vipamutasa mahagani-vasabha 
ga'fndha-hathisa Samma-Sathbudhasa dhntuvara pari gahitascfi, 
“ The Lord, the Supreme Buddha, honoured by the Lord of 
the gods, omniscient, enlightened with perfect enlightenment, 
compassionate to all sentient beings, freed from lust, hatred 
and delusion, which have been conquered by him, the 
bull and musk-elephant among great spiritual leaders, 
absorbed by the best of elements, the perfectly Enlightened 
One.” This conception is somewhat elaborately expressed 

1 1 have quoted in extenso the views of the archaeologist Mr. A. H. Longhurst from 
his article in the lnd» Ant. LXl, (p. 188.) 

2 XX, p. Hos. B4 aud B5 pp, 18-19. 
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in the record of the upusikn Bodhisiri at the Maks,- 
caitya on Sriparvata. In this inscription the Buddha is 
described as Bhagavato deva manusa sata hita sukha maga 
desikasa jitakama kodha bhaya harisa tarisa moha dosa sadapita 
mar a bala dapa nmnapasamana karasa dasa bala mahu balasa 
athamga maga dhamacaka pavatakasa caka lakhana sukumnra 
sujnla caranasa, tanina divasakara pabfmsa sarada sasi soma 
darisanasa sava loka cita mahitasa Btiddhasa, “ The Lord, who 
has shown the road to welfare and happiness to gods and men 
and all beings, who has conquered and put down the pride and 
arrogance of Mara’s hosts, called lust, anger, fear, desire, thirst, 
delusion, and hatred ; who, great of power, is possessed of the 
ten powers, who has set in motion the Wheel-of-the- Law 
(pertaining to) the Eight- fold Path, whose graceful and well 
formed feet are marked with the sign of the wheel, whose 
splendour is that of newly risen sun, whose sight is lovely as 
that of the autumnal moon, and who is magnified by the thoughts 
of all the world.” Still another record speaks of the Buddha 
as Bhagavato teloka-dhaihma-dkura vahasa {Trailokya-dharma- 
dhum-vaka)} ” the Lord, the leader of the Law of the Three 
Worlds.” 

Thirdly, the donor who makes a gift and the devotee 
who invokes the praises of the Buddha expect merit which 
they can transfer (paripamBtum) to their relatives. This article 
of faith is not recognised in the Pali works, where atta^dipa alta- 
sarapa is the maxim.^ In all these cases of deyadhamma (pious 
gifts) at Sriparvata, the donors expect spiritual merit for them- 
selves and their relatives by which they can attain “welfare and 
happiness in both the worlds” {ubhaya-loka-hita-sukhavaha^ 
thanaya) and also, {Sava4oka^hita-avahathannyd) “ the welfare 
and happiness for all sentient beings of the world.” The donors 
in addition to this, also expect to attain the bliss of NirvS^a 
{Nirvupa’Sampattisamp'adake) for themselves alone by their 
pious benefactions. This view is somewhat elaborately 
expressed in a record of the Mahntalavari Santi Sri dated the 


1 Ibid. lose- G. p. 23. 

2 /. H. Q., VII, p. 640. 
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eighteenth year of king Mathariputra Sri Virapurusadatta’s 
reign. A caitya temple was erected at the foot of the 
Mahucaitya and consecrated... for the attainment by herself 
of welfare and happiness in both the worlds-and, of Nirvana... 
This view of the upasakas and upnsikas of the Andhra 
country that pious gifts may bring welfare and happiness to all, 
and the bliss of Nirvana only to the donor is very interesting. 
It is all the more peculiar because, it does not find a place 
in the records of the Mahndtvi Kodabalisiri, Queen of Vanavasa, 
or of Upasikn Bodhisiri, or even of Upnsaka Siddhartha at 
Jaggayyapeta^. In all these, the desire of the donor is to 
secure “ endless welfare and happiness of the assembly of 
saints, and the sentient beings of the whole world.” It has 
been recently suggested that the distinction drawn in this 
manner might probably be due to the fact that the donors, Maha- 
devl Kodabalisiri and Bodhisiri, were not followers of the the 
Mahasamghika school of Andhradesa, Accordingly they seem 
to belong to the Arya-sarvSsti-vada school.*** The Andhakas 
apparently conceived the bliss of Nirvana as a “ positive 
faultless state, a conception, which can hardly be accepted 
by the Thera vadins, who speak of realising Nibbnna {Nirvana) 
within one’s own self {pacchatam veditabbo vinnuhi) and not of 
grasping the same as some object producing pure happiness. 
Thus the expression nirvana sampatti sampudake cannot be the 
utterance of a follower of a sect other than the Andhakas. 
This distinction in the Buddhist doctrines of the Mahasarhghikas 
of the Andhra country may well be said to be one of its chief 
peculiarities which led to the calling of the Mahasarhghikas of 
Andhradesa by the appellation ‘ Andhakas.’ Curiously enough 
even though Buddhism had totally disappeared from Andhra- 
desa this particular article of faith survived and crept into the 
later day Brahmanism that displaced Buddhism. Thus all vot- 
ive offerings to the gods in the temples of Andhradesa from the 
fifth century onwards till the sixteenth century were made by 


1 ASS/, Vol. I., pp. 110-114. 

2 Notes on the Ni^arjunako^a Inscriptions " by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, in LH-Q., 
VII, pp. 649-60. 
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the donors in the hope of acquiring endless spiritual merit 
for themselves and their relations, as the phrase tamaku 
ak^aya sukftam-avunatlu.gunu which appears frequently in the 
records would show. 

A fourth peculiarity of the Andhaka school lay in the study 
of the religious tdxts which were somewhat special to them. 
It appears from the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions that the 
ncaryas of the Mahasarhghika sect studied the Digha and the 
Majhima-niknyas by heart as well as the Panca-Mutukas. 
The significance of the expressions Digha-Majh{ma‘paiihca~ 
mutuka desaka vztcakzittciin and Digha Majhima nikuya dharena 
lies in the fact, that here we have the earliest epigraphical 
record which gives the names of two of the five niknyas into 
which the Sutta^pitaka, one of the Tri-pltaka was divided.^ 
Again the expression Digha Majhima nikaya dhareij^ which is 
mentioned as an attribute to the Bhadamta Ananda is an unusual 
one as it does not appear at all in Pali literature. The 
Pali expressions which repeatedly appear in every Nikaya for 
referring to the acaryas of various branches of Buddhist 
literature are Dkaihmakathika, Dhammadhara, Vinayadhara 
and Matukadhara and not Nikayadhara^. It has been pointed 
out that this slight difference seems to indicate that the Maha- 
saiiikhikas or the Aparamahavinaseliyas of the Arya>samgha of 
the Andhra country were not exactly the followers of the 
Theravada or the Pali school, but had a literature and tradition 
of their own which was somewhat similar to those of the 
Theravadins.® The expression Panca^Maliika also points to 
the same inference, namely, that the Mahasaihghikas or the 
Andhakas were different from the Theravadins, The term 
Matuka, Matika or Matfka is commonly the appellation for the 
A bhidhammapitaka as given in the Pali texts ; but there is 
evidence of the Mahasaihghikas having divided it into five 
divisions. There is, however, the information supplied by 
Yuan Chwang that he himself had studied the A dkidhamtna>‘ 

1 I. H. Q., Vol. VII, pp. 640 £f. 

a opi. at. p. 641 {. 

8 Opu at, p. 642 f* 
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pitaka under two monks during his stay in the DhSnyakataka 
region in the seventh century A. D-; but he is not an authority 
to believe that the Mahasamghikas of Andhradesa had an 
Ahhidhamwapitakei of their own which was divided into five 
sections. It is said that Vinayapitaka of the Mahasarhghikas 
was divided into five parts and that the Mahasaihghikas 
had a particular fancy for the number ‘ five’, for they repeatedly 
mention this number while speaking of the divisions of the 
Vinaya rules*. Thus it appears that the term Mntfka was used 
to denote both the Vinaya and the A bhidhaihmapitaJtas^. But 
in asmuch as five of the principal schools of the Buddhists, 
namely, the Theravada, Mahisasaka, Haimavata, Sarvastivada, 
and the Mahasaihghika, had their V inaya-pitaka in five divisions 
and in view of the fact that the appropriate place of the 
Vinaya is after the Nikayas, the term Parica-Matnkn-dhara 
seems to refer to one who knows by heart the Vinaya-pitaka 
and belongs to the Mahasaihghika sect. The inscriptions 
of Amaravati Siupa and Nagarjunakonda and the doctrinal 
evidence seem to suggest this inference®. 

The Makacaitya on Sriparvata at Nagarjunakonda must 
have been a perfect example of a plain Andhra %iupa. It was. 
built of large bricks measuring 20” x 10” x 3”, and in the usual 

form of a wheel. It was covered with plaster 

The Mahacaitya at bottom, the dome being decorated 

' Nagar]unakooda. ... , , , <i. 

With the usual garland ornatnent, and the drum 
with a few simple mouldings executed in plaster. No stone 
was used in its construction, the ztyaka-khambas alone being of 
that material, and, as at Amaravati, they probably represent a 
later addition to the Stnpa, They were gifts, as the inscriptions 
show, and were erected in the middle of the third century A. D. 
The diameter of the Stupa including the drum is 106 feet, the 
drum is raised five feet above the ground level and the total 
height of the monument, excluding the Tee, must have been 

1 o^<. C»«. p. e45. 

• p, 644* 

,3 Pjryzuluski: I.e Conc^/^ de Rajagriha, quotecj by Dr. ^alikaksba Dutt in /. /f* 

VII, p. 646. 
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^bovt 70 to 80 feet. On the top of the drum is a narrow patht 
levep feet wide, extending all round the base of the dome* No 
^ces of steps to this path are found, but it is possible that 
they may have existed. No steps are depicted in the bas-relief 
representations of stupas, so perhaps there were none to any 
of these monuments. The uya^a-plat(orms are 22 feet in length 
and 5 feet in width, and the bases of the five stone pillars were 
securely built into the brick-work. There are no traces of 
Stone rails or tdrapas, as at 4maravati and SaSci. found at 
Nagarjunakot^^^ and it is clear that there existed none at 
Sriparvata. The sanctity and importance of the Great Stupa 
at Nagarjunako^da was due to the fact that in it was enshrined 
the genuine relic of the Supreme Buddha. All the inscriptions 
clearly refer to the Mahucaitya as the dhutugarbha of the 
Buddha. It appears from the inscriptions that the Mahucaitya 
which had been apparently in ruins for a long time was 
re-erected by the royal ladies in the sixth year of king Matharl- 
putra Sri Virapurusadatta. The re-erection must have been a 
notable event for it seems to have synchronised with the 
conversion of Sri Virapurusadatta to the Buddhist faith. It is 
also probable that the Iksvaku king contributed to the erection 
of the Mahucaitya though there has not been any epigraphical 
evidence in support of it. The inscriptions show that the pious 
foundation was completed and the pillars were set up under the 
superintendence of the great Monk-architect Bhadanta Acurya 
Ananda who knew the Digha and Majhima Nikayas by heart 
and who was a disciple of the Masters (jumryas) of the 
Aryasathgha, who were resident of Paihnag§.ma and who were 
preachers and preceptors of the Digha and the Majhima nikayas, 
and of five Matukas. Bhadanta Ananda was probably the 
greatest divine of the Andhra country of the third century A.D. 
and, was also responsible for the conversion of the Iksvaku 
monarch to Buddhism. 

The re-erection of the Mahacatiya took place about 
225 A. D. according to the chronology proposed by us for the 
Iksv^u dynasty. The Mahncaitya and the Mahu^vihura on 
Snparvata which had been built probably in the early part of 
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the second century must have become ruined and desolate in 
the closing years of the Satavahana epoch, as most of the later 
members of the Imperial family were followers of Brahmanism. 
The first Iksvaku monarch, as the inscriptions show, was a 
devout and orthodox Brahma^a and the performer of the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and As'vamedha sacrifices. Accordingly 
Buddhism at Sriparvata declined. We can even go to the 
length of saying that it was not even tolerated. Buddhism 
revived only in the reign of king Matharlputra and that too 
after his conversion. 
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Vasi§tbiputra 
Sri Bahubala 
S'Sntamula 
c. 289-252 A. D. 


CHAPTER , 

The Decline and fall of the Ik^uku Dynasty. 

3. Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula 
c. 239—252 a d. 

On the renunciation of the kingdom by Sri Virapurusadattaj 
his son Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula ascended the 
throne*. He was the son of Makad^vi Vasisthi Bhattideva. 

I He was probably the last of the Imperial 
.Iksvakus. Sri Virapurusadatta’s death or 
renunciation may be placed about the second 
day of the first fortnight of the rainy season of 
the twentieth year of his reign, according to the 
inscription on the memorial pillar near the palace site at 
Vijayapuri*, (i. e ,) about the close of the year 23S-9 A. D. It 
would appear to have taken place at a time when the Pallava 
king Virakurcavarman was reigning at Vaijayanti having 
overpowered his rival, the Kadamba, Sivaskandavarman of the 
Manavya*gotra and his allies. Sri Virapurusadatta was 
probably induced to abdication in favour of his young son, 
because of the defeat of his armies in the south. Or, it might 
have been that his renunciation was inspired by purely religious 
motives. The closing years of his reign, particularly from the 
15th to the 18th year, as the inscriptions show, were eventful. 
His paternal aunt and mother-in-law Mzhutalavari Santi Sri 
of the Pugiya family, was very anxious during this period 
about his success. She erected numerous pious foundations 
and dedicated them to the ucaryas of the Aparamahavinaseliya 
Sumgha in the hope of securing longevity and victory for 
king Sri Virapurusadatta^. Apparently during this period 
between 283 and 236 A- D., Virakurcavarman defeated the 
combined arms of the Iksvaku and the Kadamba monarchs and 

1 Dr. Vogel reads the name of the king as Ehuvala. I think the correct and proper 
reading is Bahubala. See A. S. 1, 1926-27, p. 

2 B. XXI, No. L. p. 63. 

8 £■ XX and XXI, lose. Nos. E, and M series. (£. /., XXI, p. 65 f.) 
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I established himself firmly in Vanavasa. Vasisthiputra Sri 
! Bahubala Santamula, therefore, would appear to have ascended 
I the throne of Andhrad’esa at a time when the Pallava 
king was supreme in Vanavasa and his own brother-in-law, 
Sivaskandavarman, was an exile. The accession of Sri Bahubala 
however» brought about a change in the fortunes of the 
Kadamba prince. At last he conquered Virakurcavarman and 
became the Lord of Vaijyanti. And it is quite probable that 
the young Iksvaku monarch assisted his brother-in-law to gain 
the throne^. 

The sculptural represenations on the pillar near Stupa 
No. 9, also show that Sri Bahubala Santamula was a youth at 
the time of his accession to the throne. The political events of 
his reign also support this conjecture. The young king was 
evidently called after his grandfather Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula 
the Great. Apparently he was nick-named Bahubala in order 
to distinguish him from his illustrious grandfather. The custom 
of naming a child after its grandfather was unknown 
in India before the Iksvakus who were probably the earliest 
to adopt this custom. The Gupta, Vakataka, Pallava, Visriu- 
kundin, and the Salankayana dynasties evidently borrowed 
it from the Iksvakus. This custom is referred to in the Mahn- 
bka^a (I-i-1) and the Kaiyyata on it; it had sastraic sanction 
behind it^. 

I Of the reign of Sri Bahubala only two records are found. 
They do not furnish any information about the political 
condition of his reign. But they reveal the religious history of 
the land. They refer to the existence of two more sects of 
Buddhist communities, namely the Bahus'rutiyas and the 
Mahiihs'asakas. The first inscription is dated the second year, 
on the 10th day of the sixth fortnight of the summer season. 
It records the erection of a monastery, a sVupa^ a caitya-gfha 
and aLinapipipa by the queen-mother MahadevI Vasisthi Bhatti- 
deva. The mound on which these buildings stood is now 
marked by the local name Itikimlla-bddu, (literally) ‘ the mound 

1 These events are fully discussed in the first two Chapters on The Pallavas in Book II. 

2 £. I-, XX, p. 6, note and Ind- Ant. Vol. XXXV. p.'lSS. 
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of bricks’, which is situated at the south-eastern foot of 
Ntgatjunakonda and about two furlongs to the north of the 
Aiahucaitya on Sriparvata. The vihura f monastery No> 4) and 
the Stupa and caitya-gfha {Stupa No. 5) were erected and 
provided with all necessaries and dedicated to the Acuryas of the 
Bahusutlya (Bahusfrutiya) sect^. The second inscription records 
the foundation of a vihura, the erection of an uyaka-kkaiHba at 
the Caitya along with a Caitya-gfha^ amafttapa znAzcatusfsfulUi 
which were all necessary adjuncts of a monastery, and their 
dedication to the ucuryas of Mahisasaka (Mahims'asaka) sect by 
Mahadevi Kodabali siri (Kundavalli Sri) who calls herself the 
grand daughter of Maharaja Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula the 
Great, the daughter of Maharaja Mathariputra Sri Vlrapurusa- 
datta and sister of Maharaja Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santa* 
mula of the house of the Iksvakus, and the wife of the Maharaja 
of Vanavasaka. The construction of these buildings, the 
inscription states, was directed by the thera {sthavira) Dharma- 
ghosa, the Mahudharma-kathaka^ or ‘the Great Preacher 
of the Law who was the ucuryA of the Mahis^asaka sect. 
The date of dedication of these pious foundations is recorded 
in the inscription as the 7th day of the 1st pak^ of.. .season, in 
the eleventh year of her brother Sri Bahubala Santamula’s 
reign*. 

MaheldSvi Kundavalli Sri was indeed prouder of being 
an Iksvaku princess than being the wife of the king of Vanavasa. 
The inscription mentions her grandfather, father and brother 
of the Iksvaku family all by name, but refers to her lord 
as merely the Lord of Vanavasa. This is doubtless curious 
and interesting. It clearly shows that the Iksvakus were 
a powerful family who enjoyed universal sovereignty in 
DaksipSpatha and were therefore, regarded as cakravartins 
or emperors. It was, therefore, natural for the Queen of 
Vanavasa to state with pardonable pride that she belonged to 
the illustrious family of the Imperial Iksvakus, whereof the 
ancester was the offerer of Agnihotra, Agnistoma, Vajapeya and 

1 £. /„ XX, p. 23, Insc. G. Ibid. Vol. XXI, pp. 61-63, loss. G series. 

2 E. /., XX., p. 24, Insc. No- H. 
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As'\ramgdha sacrifices, and omit the name of her husband, the 
lord of Vanavasa, who was perhaps a protege of her father 
and later her brother, the Emperor of Andhradesa. The king- 
dom of Vanavasa or Vaijayanti as it was also called, was at 
that time ruled by a house of the Nagas or Cutu~kula ^takar^is 
whom the Puranas styled as Andhrabhrtyas. The term Cutu^ 
kula sQtms to indicate that the Nagas were a subordinate 
family while their adoption of the Imperial Andhra title 
Satakar^i, denotes that they were a branch of the Imperial 
Andhras who were appointed to the rulership of the kingdom 
of Vanavasa under the Empire. Therefore the term Cutu-kula 
denotes the same thing as the term Andhrabhrtya of the 
Bhagavata and Vis^u Puranas; and the statement Afidhrabhfty 
unvayn nxpnh etc. of the Matsya, Vayu and the Brahma^cia 
Puranas apparently means a Younger Dynasty with reference 
to the Senior or the Imperial Andhra dynasty. The history of 
the Cutu-kula-Satakarnis or the Nagas as they are also called 
by the historians will be dealt with at length in the next 
Book in connection with the origin of the Pallavas of Kaiici. 
It will, therefore, be sufficient to state for the present that the 
Cutus of Vanavasa were a short lived dynasty. The last of the 
Gutus was not a Outu Satakarni or Cutu-Naga prince in the 
strict sense of the term, but a scion of the Kadamba Naga 
alliance. He was a daughter’s son of king Haritiputra Visriu- 
skanda Cutu-kulananda Satakarjpi, (Haritiputa Vinhukada 
Cutukulananda Satakamni) and a contemporary of Vasisthiputra 
Sri Bahubala Santamula. He was, as stated elsewhere, 
Sivaskandavarmn *the Lord of Vaijajaynti’. 

\ The closing years of Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula 

’ witnessed the rapid decline and fall of the Iksvakus. And 
shortly after his death, the Iksvaku dynasty disappeared 
altogether from the Andhra country. Not a trace of their 
existence, was left by the enemy who destroyed them. Till the 
recent discovery of the inscriptions of Nagarjunako^i^a the 
memory of the glorious epoch of the Iksvakus of Andhradesa 
was completely lost in oblivion. The causes for the decline 
and destruction of the Iksvakus may be easily traced in the 
course of the political events of the Deccan during the 
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middle of the third century A. D. The Cutu-Satakarnis or the 
, Andhrabbrtyas of Vanavasa disappeared, for want of succession 
^ in male line, about the middle of the third century; and almost 
simultaneously the Mahaksatrapas of Ujjaini, 
The Decline and too, began to decline. The disruption of the 
ik^akn *r)y!iMty. Confederacy of the Mahaksatrapas of 

Ujjaini, the Cutu-Nagas of Vanavasa and the 
Imperial Iksvakus of Andhradesa almost synchronised with the 
rise of the Abhiras in the North and the Pallavas in the South. 
The kingdom of Vanavasa after the death of Dhenasena, became, 
an apple of discord and prize for rival claimants. The history 
of this rivalry and wars will be dealt with at length in the next 
Book. The Kadambas and the Iksvakus were allied to each 
other by ties of marriage. The fall of the Kadambas on the 
death of the Sivaskandavarman in the middle of the third century 
was followed by the usurpation of the throne of Vanavasa by 
the Pallava prince Vlrakurcavarman. This event paved the way 
for the destruction of the Iksvaku supremacy in Andhradesa by 
the same aggressive Pallava power. In the same manner the 
Abhiras usurped the sovereignty of Ujjaini as. well as the Maha» 
ksatrapa title of the Saka Kings. Internecine wars and 
usurpation completely destroyed the integrity of the Saka- 
Mahaksatrapa ascendancy. The Abhira usurpation and the rise 
of the Pallavas broke up the confederacy of the three great 
powers of the Deccan for ever. 

The Abhiras were originally foreign invaders of India, who 
were settled in the region of Govardhana in Nasik district and 
Aparanta in Northern Konkan in Western India^. The Puranas 
refer to them as having been established by the Imperial 
Andhras or at any rate as their successors in Western India^. 
They mention ten Abhira kings who endured for sixty seven 
years. The Abhiras probably settled down as mercerany 
commanders of armies of their nationality and served the 
Satavahana emperors for a long time and, later rose to rulership 
of provinces and kingly power in a subordinate capacity in the 

1 Raf^on. C-A. D. Introdactiott p. cxxxiv/note l. 

* Jaguar: PrORA., ■pp.48-40. ' ' 
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Andhra Empire like the Scythian or ^aka-Ksatrapas o( Ujjaini 
after the K^hara^a power was uprooted. The earliest 
landmark in the history of the Abhiras is an inscription of king 
Is'varasgna dated the ninth year, in one of 
TheAbbira the Nasik caves^ The ninth year of the Abhira 
usurpation of the synchronised with the seventh year of the 

Mahskjatrapa Bmperor Gautamiputra Sri YajSa Satakar^i. 
Ujjaini*^”*^ This fact shows that the Abhira Is'varasgna had 
established himself as a semi>independent king 
in a small principality round Nasik and founded a dynasty 
of his own in the reign of Sri Yajna Satakarni’s weak 
predecessor. This conjecture is corroborated by the fact that 
the Abhira Sivadatta, father of king Is'varasgna, was not 
given any royal title in the Nasik cave inscription. The reigii 
of Sri Yajfia Satakarni lay roughly between 157 and 186 A. D. 
Consequently the reign of the first Abhira king would have 
commenced early in the latter half of the second century A. D. 
The ascendency of the Abhiras lasted from this time till the 
rise of king Is'varadatta, for a period of about seventy years; 
and this approximately agrees with the duration of their rule 
according to the Purana account. 

Some of the Abhira leaders of armies would appear to 
have taken up military service as commanders under the Saka- 
Ksatrapas. The Gunda inscription of Ksatrapa Kudrasimha I 
mentions the Abhira general Stoapati Rudrabhuti, son of the 
Abhira general, S&impati Bahaka^, It is, therefore, probable that 
the existence of an independent Abhira kingdom in the south 
and the presence of Abhira generals in the service of the 
Ksatrapa dynasty may have possibly undermined the integrity 
of the Mahaksatrapa power. The opportunity probably came 
in the last days of Damasgna, the youngest son of Mahaksatrapa 
Rudrasiriiha I. After the death of Damasgna, about 236 A. D., 
the Ksatrapa dynasty was overpowered by the Abhira king 
who quickly enlarged his power. Though the region over 
which he ruled can be precisely known, the situation of his 

1 B. vni. p. 88 ; Buhler : .4SIVI.. IV., p. 103. 

2 Ind' Ant. (Buhler) 1881, p. 167. 

15 
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capital cannot, however, be ascertained. While there seems to 
be no break in the continuity of the Ksatrapa dynasty at UjjainiS 
the Abhira king Is'varadatta appears to have gained considerable 
power and established himself as a paramount ruler in the 
Deccan soon after the death of DSmasgna®. It is not, 
therefore, improbable that Is^varadatta may have been one 
of the descendants of the Abhira king Is'varasena of the Nasik 
cave inscriptions^. Is'varadatta apparently increased his 
power that had been bequeathed to him by his predecessors, 
having proceeded as far as Gujarat, overpowered the Saka- 
Ksatrapa Viradaman and assumed the title of Mahaksatrapa 
himself*. But king Is'varadatta was Mahaksatrapa only for three 
years, between 236 and 239 A> D. His usurpation was shortlived; 
his power was soon destroyed by Yas'odaman, son of Damasgna. 
Though this prince succeeded in re*assuming the dignity of 
Mahaksatrapa, of which his family had been temporarily 
deprived by the intrusion of the Abhira Is'varadatta, the first 
symptoms of decline of the dynasty appear in the reign of his 
younger brother Vijayasena, between 238 and 250 A. D. It is 
possible to observe this decline in the coinage of the period, 
wherein a process of continuous degradation, varied occasionally 
by short-lived attempts to restore higher standard is clearly 
visible®. 

The decline of the Mahaksatrapas weakened the power of 
the Iksvakus considerably in course of time ; the death of the 
Kadamba king, Sivaskandavarman of Yanavasa and the 
subsequent events only hastened their fall. The 
Causes for the final destruction of the Iksvaku power in 
Andhradesa was the result of the rise and 
expansion of the aggressive Pallavas of Kanci. 

I Thus roughly about the middle of the third century A. D., two 
\ great Andhra dynasties, the Iksvakus and the Andhrabhrtyas, 

1 Rapson : C. A. D. Introduction, p. cxxxv. 

3 JRAS. 1890, p. 666. 

8 No. 16 of Cave 11. See Bombay Gaaetter, Vol. XVI, p. 679 ; and E, VIII p. 88 f . 

4 JRAS. (1890) p. 667. 

6 Rafison; C. A. D-, Introduction, p. cxxavi. 
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who succeeded the Imperial Andhras in Daksinapatha for a short 
period, declined and totally disappeared* 

There seem to be still other important causes for the 
decline and extinction of the Iksvaku supremacy in Andhradesa. 
It is probable that the obscure descendants of the Imperial 
Andhras survived, bore hostility against the Iksvakus and 
helped the rising Pallava dynasty to overthrow them. Another 
probable cause seems to be the revival of stern and aggressive 
Brahmanism in Daksinapatha and the South. Brahmanism 
which was not even tolerated during the reigns of the last two 
Iksvaku monarchs rose like the many-hooded cobra to wreak 
vengeance upon Buddhism and its patrons, the illustrious 
Iksvakus. With the accession of Mathariputra Sri Virapurusa- 
datta, whose reign was marked by uninterrupted peace and 
prosperity, the military character of the Iksvaku Empire founded 
by Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula the Great by the force of his arms 
and unbending prowess, had become completely changed. The 
militant vigour of the Brahmanical traditions that characterised 
the rise of the Iksvakus under Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula 
gave way evidently to the weak piety of Buddhism, towards the 
close of his grandson’s reign. Their marital alliances with the 
Mahaksatrapas of Ujjaini on the one hand and the Naga or 
Cufu-Satakar^iis of Vanavasa on the other, as well as with the 
great feudatory families of the Empire, made the Iksvakus a 
formidable power for well nigh five decades. But within 
a decade after the accession of Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala 
Santamula, the political condition of the Deccan and the South 
was completely altered. In the whole of Daksinapatha, there 
was not a single dynasty except the rising Pallavas who could 
revive the stern military character of the Imperial Andhras of 
the previous century. The Pallavas unlike the Cutu«Satakarnis 
and the Iksvakus were bigoted Brahmapas and in the early 
period showed no encouragement and perhaps not even 
tolerance to the preachings of the Buddhist Church. When 
new enemies threatened the frontiers of their empire and 
later even their sovereignty, the Iksvakus were unable 
to resist and attack. They fell, therefore, an easy victim to the 
destructive onslaught of the aggressive Pallava power of the 
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South. The Iksvaku dynasty, thus perished within half a 
century after their rise,' The Pallava king who had established 
himself at Kafici as the supreme Lord of the South, conquered 
the Kadambas, defeated and slew the last of the Iksvakus, and 
even annexed their territories as far as the Krsria river in 
the north. Vijayapuri, the capital of the Iksvakus was 
apparently sacked, burnt and destroyed. The blackened ruins 
were perhaps ploughed down as a sort of ceremonial defacement 
of the monuments dedicated to Buddhism and of the vestiges of 
the glory of the hated Iksvakus, It shared thus the fate of its 
unfortunate lords ; it fell, never to rise again. 

The Pallava conquest of the Iksvakus and the annexation 
of the Southern Andhradesa to their empire had its own fatal 
effects on the land. The Iksvakus vanished for ever ; and 
with them their imperial organisation was totally destroyed. 
Buddhism which dominated the heart of Andhradesa roughly 
from the third century before the Christian era till the 
middle of the third century A. D, declined rapidly* It was in 
a large measure due to the Pallava conquest of the Southern 
Andhra country, the erst-while stronghold of Buddhism. This 
greatly augmented the revival of dominant Brahmanical 
ideas and traditions. This was encouraged by the contin-ued 
immigration of vast hosts of Brahmana settlers from the 
North and West. The old Andhra language and culture, 
tradition and civilisation, fostered by the Buddhist Church 
and encouraged by the Imperial Andhras and later by the 
Iksvakus slowly disappeared from the Andhra country. The 
austere Madhyamika philosophy of the Mahayana Buddhism 
was quickly absorbed by the revived Brahmanical doctrines 
and rituals. The Mahayana forms of worship became popular 
modes of worship and devotion to the followers of the revived 
Vedic Brahmanism. The sage Gautama Buddha became in 
theory and practice a god, always ready to listen to the prayers 
of the faithful and served by a hierarchy of Bodhisatvas and 
other beings acting as mediators between him and the sinful, 
afflicted, humanity. Soon the • Budjdba became absorbed into 
the fold' of the Brabinanical pantheon • and graduidly became 
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a Brahtiianical counterpart as Siva. The Tantric goddess 
Tara became transformed into the Brahmanical goddess 
Durga, the consort of Siva, wherever she was worshipped. 
On Srlparvata itself, Mahadeva, the Brahmanical god Siva 
and his consort were firmly established as Sriparvatasvamin and 
Durga^ Wherever possible, Brahmanism and Brahmanical 
gods stepped into Caitya-gfhas and Caityas, the erst while 
strongholds of Buddhism. The monasteries were either 
deserted or destroyed. The militant forces of Brahmanism 
marked the advent of a new era in the Andhra country. 
Brahmanism was firmly restored in the Southern Andhradesa and 
Tamil country by the Pallavas of Kanci ; it was later on fostered 
by the Brahmanical dynasties of Andhradesa, the Brhatphalayanas 
of Kodura, Salankayanas of Vengi and lastly the Imperial 
Visnukundins. 

The conquest of the Iksvaku kingdom by the Brahmanical 
Pallava dynasty meant more than anything, the adaptation, 
compromise and rationalisation of the Buddhist theology and 
pantheon to suit the revival of the Vedic gods and ritual 
and Brahmanical religion. There was fusion of gods and 
goddesses. Sometimes the same god and goddess were 
assimilated into the Brahmanical pantheon. The period of the 
Pallava conquest of the Iksvakus was therefore an age of 
theocracia. 

The after-math of the Pallava conquest of the Ik^nkus . 

The destruction of the Iksvaku power in Andhradesa did 
not immediately result in the Pallava occupation of the Southern 
Andhra sub«provinces. Though the Iksvaku Empire was 
destroyed, the trouble in Andhradesa was not at an end. 
A new power, apparently sprang up on the banks of the Krsna 
and usurped the sovereignty. The new power would seem to 
be king Satyasena. This conjecture rests upon more than one 

1 The Vispukup^in Charters speak of S'riparvatasvamin as the family deity of the 
dynasty. There is a temple of Durga on the Nagarjunakopda hill. At Ramatirtham, 
Vijayav^a, (Bezwada) and in a host of other places, where flourished Buddhist 
monasteries and Caitya-gfhas, the Tantric Mahayana goddess Tara was transformed into 
the Brahmanical goddess Durga. Almost all these hills where the temple of Durga is 
situated, have come to be called Durga-kop^^ or the * Hill of Durgfi.* 
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circumstance. The successors of Sivaskandavarman, king of 
Vaijayanti were still powerful in Vanavasa* The powerful 
Kadambas had either to be destroyed or overpowered and 
subdued if the newly acquired sovereignty 
problbtr"^aka Pallava Vlrakurcavarman were to survive 

Usurper on the in the east. The Kingdom of K^ci had not yet 
been consolidated. All the energies of the 
powerful prince Virakurca and his energetic son 
Sivaskandavarman were needed at this juncture to undermine the 
power of the haughty Kadambas in Vaijayanti. They had not 
therefore enough respite to launch upon a policy of aggression 
against the foes in Andhradesa. The Velurpalayam copper-plate 
inscription states that Skandas^isya, probably son of Vlrakurca- 
varman, conquered Satyasgna and acquired the ghatika of the 
; twice-born Brahmanas^. The ghatika which has been elsewhere 
identified with Dhanyaghatika or Dhanakataka on the Krs^a river 
might possibly have been the capital of king Satyasena. The name 
ending sina is a suffix which is peculiar to the Saka Ksatrapa 
dynasty of Ujjaini, where we come across names like Damasena, 
Rudrasena, Vis'vasgna, Pfthvisena, Vijayasgna and the like. In 
all probability some of the scions of the Saka-Ksatrapas dynasty 
of Ujjaini would have migrated to Daksi^apatha during the 
period of the Abhira expansion in the north and Malwa, in the 
middle of the third century in quest of new territories or 
military service in distant kingdoms. Satyasgna or his ancestor 
would possibly have been one of those Saka princes who 
migrated to Andhradesa, took up service under the Iksvakus 
to whom his family in Ujjaini were allied by ties of kinship. 
It would, therefore, be reasonable to assume that Satyasgna, 
a Saka, seized the opportunity of the disturbed condition 
and tried to establish for himself an independent kingdom 
on the banks of the Krs^a with his capital at DhanakaUka* 
The conquest of Satyasgna and the seizing of the ghatikn 
of Dhanyaghatika were doubtless notable achievements of 
Sivaskandavarman or Skandasisya. 

IS-/. /•♦ IT. Part V, pp. 501 ff. Verses. 6-8. See post Book^ll* Chapter III for a 
discQsaion of the reigos of Virakurca and his son* 
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I The emblem or the crest of the Iksvakus appears to be a 
I lion, sometimes facing to the proper right and sometimes to 
the left. In almost all the sculptures and ornamentations found 
in the ruined buildings found in the Nagarjunakori^a valley, 
the lion symbol is the most prominent feature. That the crest 
of the Imperial Iksvakus was a lion is also borne out by 
certain other facts as well, particularly relating to the history 
of the Early Colas of Andhradesa and the 

LioD I the emblend \ 7 * i j* 't'i t 4 « 

of the Ik,vakas; Visnukuridjns. The early Colas, whose 

inscriptions are found only in the Andhra 

country and range from the seventh century A, D. onwards, 

have on their stone and copper plate inscriptions the emblem 

■ of a lioni. The early Co}as of Andhradesa like the Visriuku^idins, 

would appear to have been intimately connected with the 

Iksvakus of Vijayapuri. The Early Cojas of Andhradesa as 

well as the Colas of the Tamil country regarded the hero 

Iksvaku as one of their legendary ancestors. 


The Colas seem to derive their name from their homeland 
Colavadi, or “ the Land of the Colas,” the ancient name for the 
region bounded on the north and north-east by the river Musi 
and the south by the river Krsna. It was from this region that 
the Early Colas migrated into the South, and settled in the 
country watered by the beautiful river Cauveri, 


The Colas, 
Colava4i and the 
Iksvakus. 


The territory known as Colavadi covers, there- 
fore, the modern districts of Nalgojj^a and 
Panagal or Mahaboobnagar in Hyderabad. 


Colavadi as the name for the territory lying between the rivers 
Musi and the Kfsria in Western Andhra country, occurs in the 
early Kannada and Telugu literature^. Colavadi, the original 



1 E. Vol, XI. p. 887 f. and plate : Ibid, Vol. XXI, p. 29, text line 2. 

2 Palknrki Somanatha’s Panditaradhyacaritramu (Warangal edn.) p. 297. Padipa 
speaks of his patron Arikesarin il as the lord of ColavSfi. Fleet, ignorant of the Saihdhi 
rules reads Colavadi as jolavl^i and tanslates it as “land of the Great millet (See 
Dyu, Kan- Dists., p, 880) 
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home of the Early Cojas, lay therefore adjacent to Vijayapuri 
and Sriparvata ; and it was probably a province of the Iksvaku 
, Empire. The Colas of Cojava^i were therefore feudatories of 
the Imperial Iksvakus, and connected with them by ties of 
relationship. The facts that they claim descent from the mythical 
hero Iksvaku and have for their crest the lion symbol) stropgly 
support the conclusion that the Early Cojas were descendants 
of or at any rate connected by ties of relationship to the Imperial 
^ Iksvakus. In the same fashion the Vis^iiuku^dins, who rose to 
power early in the fifth century A* D. would also appear to have 
’ had some connection with the iksvSkus and Sriparvata. In the 
formal preambles of their charters, the Visriukundins described 
themselves as “ the worshippers of the feet of the holy lord 
(Sriparvatasvamin) established on Sriparvata^” The ancestors 
of the founder of the Vispukundin dynasty were probably 
vassals or military officers of the Imperial Iksvakus. It is also 
probable that they were connected with the Iksv3.ku dynasty by 
^ ties of blood. The Vis^iukundin charters like those of the Early 
i Tel ugu Cojas, bear the lion emblem on their seals®. 

I The Iksvakus were undoubtedly the greatest power in the 
I Deccan during the early part of the third century A. D. The 
glorious reign of Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula the Great was 
marked by conquests, subjugation of hostile kings, vigourous 
extension of the borders of the kingdom, celebration of the 
As'vamedha and the assumption of universal kingship, in the 
Deccan. The inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda speak of Emperor 
Sri Santamijla as ‘the giver of crores of gold’, probably, 
^rl Santamula struck new coinage in gold to mark his glorious 
reign and the celebration of the renowned As'vamedha rite. It 
was necessary for him to commemorate his great military 
achievements. The reign of his illustrious son Mathariputra 
Sri Virapurusadatta witnessed considerable amount of foreign 
trade beyond the seas as evidenced by the long inscription of 
upusiku Bodhi Sri, the writings of the Greek Geographer 
Ptolemy and the author of the Pniplus» 

1 E.I., XVII, pp. 384 ff.; Jour.Dep. Lett. (Cal. Uni.) XXVI (1926) p. 60 
% B./;.IV.p. 19*. 
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I Though the Iksvakus Mrould thus appear to have struck their 
I own coinage, till now archaeologists and numismatists have 
i not discovered these coins. In the central and most important 
i portion of the Iksvaku dominions, in the Guntur, Krsna and 
i Godavari districts, were found a number of lead coins bearing 
the symbol of a lion facing to the proper right on the obverse. 
These coins contain an obliterated legend, but the letters sUmisa 
in characters that belong to the same period as the Nagarjuna- 
konda inscriptions, are clearly visible. The suffix smnisa seems 
to represent the second member of the name of the Iksvaku 
kings as IMuku-swnisa, an expression which frequently appears 
in the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions. Other coins too have been 
found in the same region which contain the legend M'ada...sa 
on the reverse and a lion symbol on the obverse, which must 
obviously belong to king Mathariputra (Madhariputa) Sri 
\ Virapurusadatta^. Some of the Satavahana coins which contain 
. a lion symbol in addition to the Ujjaini symbol seem to represent 
i the re*struck Iksvaku coinage after the overthrow of the parent 
\ dynasty. It is, therefore, probable that the Iksvakus struck their 
I coins, in gold, lead and potin and that the iksvaku coins bore 
I the emblem of a lion. 


I Jtopson : C' A. D- pp- 24 40'6] an(l 63 

10 



Appendix, ii 

DharmU'nxta'kuvya and the Antiquity of the 
Iksvakus of Andhradesa 

Dharwmnfta is a Kannada kavya written by Nayasgna.' 
It is a Jaina work. The author describes himself as a disciple 
of Narendrasena-muni and as a native of Miilugonda, a village 
in Dharwar district, Bombay Presidency. He says that the 
work was completed in S. S. 1037, cyclic year Nandana, on 
Sunday the first tithi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada, 
when the moon was in Hasta> The kuvya seems to have been 
based on an earlier Prakrit work though it is not specially 
stated as such. It is a work in 14 cantos or ; each 

contains stories about great men who, having followed 
the Jinadharma and taken up Jina-diksa^ attained sadgati in 
former times. The eleventh asfvusa contains the story of a 
certain Satyavrata ; in it is narrated a legend about Sarhgha Sri 
and others, which gives interesting materials regarding 
Jaininsm and the antiquity of the Iksvakus in Andhradesa. 

Briefly told the story is this : During the period of 
the Tirthahkara Vasupujya, Yas'odhara, king of the Iksvaku 
family, reigned in Campapura, the capital of Anga. He had 
three sons, Anantavirya, Sridhara and Priyabala. On one 
occasion he set out on an expedition with the desire to conquer 
all quarters (digvijaya)\ in the course of his conquests, he 
came to VeAgides'a. Having been pleased with the beauty of 
the country, he decided to settle down there. He built a city 
called Pratipalapura and reigned there for a long time. When 
he became old, he renounced the kingdom and retired to the 
forest to perform penance and attain sadgati. His three sons 
would not agree to stay behind and rule the kingdom. At 
last he persuaded his third son Priyabala to accept the crown, 
and retired to the forest accompanied by bis two elder sons. 

1 I am indebtetd to Pundit Sri V« PrabhSkara Sastri of the Govt. Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, for bringing this kavya to my notice and for innqmerable suggestions* 
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Vas^hara and his two sons received dik§a at the hands of 
Vis'vasenacarya and took up their abode on a hill called 
Jatas'ikhara . In course of time Yas'odhara and Anantavirya 
attained mok^. But Sridhara acquired the surname Akalahka, 
and survived for a long time. 

Meanwhile in Pratipalapura, Priyabala died suddenly of a 
snake-bite while roaming in the pleasure gardens. He was 
childless and there was none, therefore, to succeed him. 
Indraprabha, his minister, accompanied by the elders and 
nobles of the realm set out to Jatas'ikhara to request Sridhara 
to come back to the city and rule over them. Knowing that 
Sridhara would not accede to their request in the ordinary way, 
Indraprabha contrived to bring the monk to Pratipalapura and 
then persuaded him to accept the crown. Sridhara would not 
agree in the first instance but was induced to stay in the king- 
dom till he begot a son and heir to the throne. In course of 
time a son was born to him and was named Yas'odhara. Sridhara 
then retired once more to his forest abode. 

The mountain peak where Sridhara attained siddhi came 
to be called Sriparvata. To the south of this place at some 
distance there stood a banyan tree, where Sridhara discovered 
the path for his siddhi, which came to be known as Siddhavata. 
The spot where the monk devoted his life for the worship of 
Jina or j^na-puja, and where all the four grades of 
Deva communities {caturvidha-dBva-nik^ya) resided, became 
celebrated as Amaravati. Sridhara sat under a pipal [arjund) 
tree engaged in austere penance and the khtcaras worshipped 
him with mallikn flowers, and accordingly that spot was called 
Mallikarjuna. The hill to which Sridhara was decoyed by 
Indraprabha where he said that the vfddhas or the elders were 
waiting to worship his feet having been unable to penetrate the 
wilderness and ascend the hill, became celebrated as Vrddhagiri. 
Because Yas'odhara II was born to a inun^iya or shaven monk 
his companions called him Mundiyasuta in ridicule, and in 
course of time his line acquired the appellation, the Mu^ujiya 
family. 
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In the lineage . of Yas^dhara II, was born a king named 
Dhanada. There lived in the kingdom, Sarhgha Sri, a renowned 
Buddhist and his beautiful daughter Kamala Sri. Dhanada 
fell in love with Kamala Sri, married her and converted her to 
his own faith, Jainism. He also tried to convert Samgha Sri to 
the Jaina faith. One day by showing a miracle, Dhanada 
convinced his father-in-law and converted him to Jainism- But 
shortly after this Buddha Sri, a celebrated monk and preceptor 
of Sarhgha Sri came to the place and reconverted Sarhgha Sri 
to the Buddhist faith. Dhanada flew into a rage at this. In 
an open assembly he accused Sarhgha Sri of heresy and 
challenged him if he had not seen the miracle. Sarhgha Sri 
denied having seen the miracle, the enraged assembly plucked 
his eyes; and the king turned him out of the country. For 
seven generations thereafter the descendants of Sarhgha Sri 
were born blind, and were known as the Andhakas. And thus 
the land in which the descendants of Dhanada lived, came to be 
called Andhakadesa, * the land of the blind.’ 

The above legend cannot be altogether rejected as 
untrustworthy. It seems to contain historical materials which 
.may be examined, Vehgides'a in later times became the name 
of a province of Andhradesa as Venginadu or Vegides'a. But 
in the early period it would appear to have been the name for 
the entire Andhra country, Pratipalapura may be identified 
with Bhuttiprdlu, which lies within six miles from Hepalle in 
Guntur district. It is an ancient village. One of the Buddhist 
casket inscriptions found at the place refers to a certain 
{rnjan) king Kubiraka (Kuberaka)^ Dhanada is a synonym of 
Kuberaka ; and Dhanada may possibly have been the same as 
Kuberaka. Dhanadupura or Dhanaduvrolu, ‘the city of Dhanada’ 
is the modern Candavolu in Bepalli taluk and is situated not 


1 Here were found a number of Prakrit inscriptions which were edited by Burgess^ 
Buhler and Fleet. See Luder’s List of Brahnii inscriptions E- /., X, Nos- 1829-1889, 
The inscription which refere to Kuberaka is No. 1838. See also E» I; II, p. 829 (plate) 
Here at Bhaltiprolu >va8 found the Stupa that was erected to enshrine a genuine dhatu 
(relic) of the Buddha* The antiquities of this place are preserved in the Madras Museum 
except the casket which con tains the relic of the Buddha which was presented by Lord 
Ronaldshay during bis governorship of Bengal to the Maha Bodbi Society* 
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far from Bhatfiprolu. Th« antiquity of Pratipalapura and 
Dhanada or Kuberaka may be even greater than that of 
Amaravati and Vijayapuri. Archaeologists assign Kuberaka to 
the early part of the third century B. C. Dhanadupura is said to 
be the capital of the Velana^du district which Trilocana- Fallava 
granted to Malla, the ancestor of the Durjaya kings of Andhra- 
desa of the Post Calukyan epoch, as a fief, for rendering 
military service to him on battlefields. King Dhanada is stated 
to have created the island now called Divi at the confluence of 
the Krsna and the sea^. AH these facts denote that Dhanada 
was a historical personage. If Dhanaduvrolu, Bhattiprolu and 
other ancient sites in that locality are excavated, more details 
about the Early Iksvaku kings of Pratipalapura may come to 
light. 

In the inscription of Bodhisiri at Nagarjunakonda, Lord 
Buddha is spoken of as belonging to the illustrious race of the 
Iksvakus. That the Iksvakus were also called Sakyas is stated 
in the LirtgnbhaMivam. Here is the passage. 

5IT«F^II 5m I) 

Caihpapura is an ancient city. It was the capital of Anga. 
In the Ramaya;;ia epoch it was the seat of king Romapada. It 
was then known as Malinl. It was also the capital of Kar^a, 
the great Mababharata hero. Yardhamana Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, is said to have spent the retreat for cutiir- 
mnsya^vrata in Caihpapura. The Matsya PurufM contains an 
account of Caihpapura. Vasupajya the twelfth Urthahkara, was 
born in Caihpapura. He lived and died in the same city. 
Vasupujya has been assigned to about the fifth century B. C. 
Since Yas^dhara I is said to be a contemporary of Vasupujya 

2 E. HI. p. 82 ff. V. 21. ; E. I. VI, p. 38 S- 

“ fcoi^ofl mi ' ” 

The creation of an island, if the inscription is literally interpreted, would mean a great 
engineering feat. Even apart from tbisi it may also mean that Dhanada made the island 
habitable for human biioge* 
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the lksv3.ku migration to Andhra country would have taken place 
about the same period. 

It is probable that the Great Stupa of Bhattiprolu was 
erected by one of the Iksvaku kings ; it may have been erected 
even before Kuberaka or Dhanada ascended the throne. It is 
also probable that the original Great Caitya at ^maravati was 
also erected by the Iksvaku kings of Pratipalapura. The story 
in DharmUmfta seems to suggest that first Jainism and later 
Buddhism gained hold in Andhradesa. The origin of the 
words Andkaka for the land and Andhakas for the descendants 
of Saihgha Sri is interesting. It seems to be veiled statement 
of fact. From the term A tuiUa, the plural forms of which are 
andhar and andharu in Desi dialects, the name Andhra may 
have been derived. The original form is Andhra and not 
Andhra. The names Andhra or Andhaka for the land and people 
respectively may have sprung up about the fifth century B. 0. 
after the immigration of the Iksvakus. It is to be seen if there 
existed a connection between the story of the Dkarmumfta and 
the account in the Aitareya Bruhma^a> When the Andhras 
became Buddhists, the Jainas out of spite would have given the 
appellation Andhaka to the land and the people as well. 

The name Mallikarjuna seems to have had a Jaina 
beginning. In Jaina religious literature we come across names 
like Mallinathai Malli^na and Matlls'vara. The Saivas who 
occupied the hill and all the other sacred spots of the Jains 
would have appropriated the names for their own deities. 
Amaravati was at one time sacred to the Buddhists and the 
Saivas as well. The temple of Mahes'vara under the name of 
Amaravates'vara is clearly a superimposed structure on an 
earlier one closed on all the four sides, which was probbbly a 
stupa. The old Buddhist structure must have been erected on 
an earlier Jaina edifice. Not far from Amatavati is Mulugdti on 
the right bank of the Krsna river, where stands the temple of 
Jines'vara. Near by are to be found numerous mounds which 
may yield when excavated many Jaina antiquities. It is probable 
hat the whole area was at one time a Jaitia basti. 
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Srlparvata of the legend may not be the same as Sris'aila, 
or Srigiri which is situated in the Kurnool district. Sris'aila and 
its region for several miles round is studded with celebrated 
sacred spots. Tripurantakam which is also called Kumaradri 
and Taruriagiri is the eastern gateway of Srisailam. Alarhpuri, 
otherwise known as Bala-Brahmesfvaram is said to be the 
western gateway. Amaravati is the northern gateway, while 
the southern foot or entrance is Siddhavata. The entire 
mountain range Nallamalas lying between these four sacred 
spots goes by the name Sris'aila, Srigiri or Srlparvata in the 
local sthalamahntmyas or legends. Besides the four gateways 
in cardinal directions there are also four minor gateways. The 
most important one is on the north*east,the celebrated Srlparvata 
in the Nagarjunakonda valley. It may have been the Vrddhagiri 
of the legend. 

In the Kavindravacanasamuccaya there is a ^Itika in praise 
of the Buddha which is mentioned as the composition of a 
certain Sarngha Sri. Could that Saihgha Sri be the same as the 
Samgha Sri mentioned in Dharmumfta ? The appellations 
Mundiya~snta and Mundiya^vam^a for the descendants of 
Yas'odhara II are very interesting. Were the Iksvakus 
members of the Murida tribe, and did they lend their name to 
the regions where they migrated and settled ? Whatever that 
might be, at some unknown period a branch of the Mu^da tribe 
moved from the region of the lower Krsna to that of the Pennar 
and lent their name to a small territory which came to be called 

Mundarastra. 

• • • • 
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THE PALLAVAS. 


INTRODUCTORY^ 

Several scholars have written about the Pallavas, their 
origin, their original home and chronology, but the last word on 
the subject has not been said. The Pallavas, for the first time, 
appear as a reigning dynasty roughly about the middle of the 
third century A. D. in the extreme southern and south-eastern 
parts of the Andhra Empire. As their earliest inscriptions are 
in Prakrit and written in a script which closely resembles that 
of the Nasik cave inscriptions of Gautamiputra Sri Yajiia Sata- 
kar^i, Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya and other scholars assume that 
the Pallavas were the immediate successors of the Imperial 
Andhras in Daksinapatha^. But this is not sufficient to support 
the conclusion that the Pallavas succeeded the Imperial Andhras 
on the banks of the Krs^a, As pointed out in the preceding 
chapter, the Pallavas appear to be the immediate successors 
of the Andhrabhftyas in Vanavasa in the southern and south* 
\ western parts of the Andhra Empire and the Iksvtkus in 
Southern Andhradesa. 

The Pallavas have a very important place in the history of 
Ancient India. They were the counter-part of the Imperial 
Guptas and Vakatakas, in the South. They were the earliest 
dynasty who introduced Sanskrit into the South. Like the 
\ Imperial Guptas, the Pallavas described themselves as 
j Paramabhugavatas, ‘the devout worshippers of Bhagavat ‘Vis^iu’, 
; though some of their names, their crest and banner indicate that 
they had strong leanings towards Saivism. They established 
Vis^uism as the state religion in the South in the same manner 
as the Imperial Guptas did in the North. Just as the Guptas gave 
a permanent stamp of Vis^jiuism in North India which has survived 
to modern times, so the Pallavas imprinted Vis^uism on 
Vedic Brahmanism in South India, which has come down to the 
present day. The Pallavas beautified the South with sculpture 

l A. S. 1906-07, (V. Venkayya : The PaUavas.) 
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and architecture, just as the Vakatakas and the Guptas did in 
the North. They had established a new system of Brahmanism 
which became common both to the South and the North, 
They turned Kaficipura, their capital, into a sacred city of 
Bharatakhap4?j *ke Varanasi of the South. The Pallava 
capital became one of the seven holy cities of Ancient India. 
The Pallavas continued the work commenced by the Imperial 
Andhras, Andhrabhrtyas and the ^riparvatlyas, and established 
cultural affinity between the North and the South, which brought 
about a national unity that welded Aryavarta and Daksi^apatha 
lying between the Situ and. the Narmada, into Bharatavarsa. 


Early History of 
the Pallavas- 


The materials for the early history of the Pallavas of 
Kafici are mainly their own inscriptions engraved on copper* 
plates. They easily fall into three groups ; and each group 
represents an epoch in the early history of the 
Sources for the \ Pallavas^. The earliest group consists of 
charters written in Prakrit language and in 
characters which bear close resemblance to the 
Nasik cave inscriptions of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi 11 and 
Gautamiputra Sri YajSa Satakar^i^. To this group belong the 
Mayidavolu plates of Yuvamahnmja Sivaskandavarman^, the 
Hiraha^agalli plates of Sivaskandavarman^ and the British 
Museum plates of Carudevi, Queen of Vijaya-Buddhavarman®. 
In the opinion of the late Kao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, 
these Prakrit charters “do belong to the beginning of the 
fourth century A. D*, if not earlier But as will be shown 
below in the discussion of the chronology of the early Pallavas, 
they actually belong to the latter half of the third 
century A. D. The next group represents the period of the 
charters which are exclusively written in Sanskrit and therefore 


1 Krishna Sastri seems to recognise four periods. (£. XIV, p. 246) But Gopabu 
his Hiatory of the Pallavaa of KaHoi accepts only three epochs or divisions. 

2 B- /., I., p. 6 {.; E. /., VI- p. 86; Dytt' Kan- Dista. p. 820. 

8 B. VI. p. 84 f. 

4 B./.. I. p. 81. 

6 B. VIII, p. 148 f. 

8B.I., XIV, p. 847*48. 
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f belong to a date later than the Prakrit inscriptions^. The 
earliest of them is a record of Vijaya*Skandavarman dated the 
thirty-third year of his reign* The next record is a grant of 
Yuvamakitntja Yis^ugSpavarman, dated in the reign of Makamja 
Sirhhavarman*. To almost the same period of these grants, if 
not to a slightly earlier date, belongs a fragmentary copper- 
plate inscription of an unknown donor, found at Darsi in Nellore 
district*. Next come the four charters of Sirhhavarman II, the 
son and successor of Visijugopavarman. They are known as 
the Oriigodu (II set), Pikira, Manga^ur and Vijavetti copper- 
plate grants®. Then comes the Cura copper-plate grant of 
Vijaya Visriugopavarman from Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur 
' district®. This record is supposed to be a spurious one by some 
scholars, while others hold it to be a copy of an earlier charter. 
There is another record which belongs to a slightly later date 
than the preceding charters and which is written in the same 
style but in characters which are distinctly more modern than 
those of Simhavarman and Vis^ugopavarman. It comes from 
Cendaluru in Ongole taluk, Guntur district. These Sanskrit 
charters belong to the period, from the fourth to the first half of 
the sixth century A.D. They number ten in all ; they are : the 
Oihgo^u (I set), the Darsi fragment, the Uruvapalli, Orhgb^u 
{II set) Pikira, Mangalur, Vilavetti, Cura, Udayendiram and the 
Cendaluru copper-plate grants. The third group consists of 
^ charters which are written partly in Sanskrit and partly in Tamil 
in a different style and in characters that doubtless belong to 
\ the seventh century and after. These inscriptions range over a 

1 Fleet; (Dyn. Kan, Dist., p- 820, and n. 2-). Or. Bnbler (5./.I, p 5) endorsed 
Or. Fleet’s opinion that the Prakrit grants belong to an earlier time than those in 
Sanskrit. 

2 B. XV. p. 249 £. 

8 Ind. Ant. V- p. 60 f. 

4 E. 1; I. p. 397 £. 

6 B. 1; XV, p. 252; Ibid, VIII. p. 159 ; lad. Ant. V, p. 165 ; and Unpublished Grant 
referred to in Annl- Kept. Madras Museum 1934. p. 10. Recently Mr. M. Somasekhara 
Sarma edited this grant in the Joufn, of the Madras University, Vol. XXI, Part 1. 
pp. 129-159. 

6 C. P. No. 3 of 1918-U } Annl. Rep. S /• A* for the year 1918-14 p. 82. Para I. 

7 B> VIII. p. 238 £. 
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pelrbd of throe centuries, roughly from the seventh to the 
^ ninth century. The most important of the records of this 
epoch are, for purposes of our study, the Vayaliir Pillar inscription 
of Narasiihhavarman II surnamed J^jasiAihd^, the Kas'aku^i^, 
and the Velurpalayam plates of Vijaya Nandivarman IIV 

There are also two stone pillar inscriptions written in 
Sanskrit that are outside the pale of the above three groups : 
they come from Amaravati on the Krsna and Cezerla in 
Narasaraopeta taluk^. They seem to furnish information about 
the kings of the second and third periods of the Sanskrit 
charters and throw light on the obscure period of the Pallava 
history, from the middle of the fifth to the beginning of the 
seventh century. The date of the Amaravati record is still a 
matter of dispute®; but the stone pillar inscription from Cezerla 
may be definitely assigned to the first quarter of the seventh 
I century. The Pallava dominion of the Southern Andhra country 
( seems to have commenced almost simultaneously with the 
; establishment of the Pallava dynasty at Kaficlpura, about the 
middle of the third century A. D. and lasted till about the third 
decade of the seventh century. It does not, however, seem to 
have been continuous, but frequently interrupted. It is with this 
period that we are primarily concerned. 


1 E. XVin, p. 146. 

2 S. 1. 1., II. Part iii, pp. 342-361. 

8 Ibid. II, Part », pp. 601-17. 

4 S. /. /, VI, Nos. 694 and 695 (Inscriptions: Texts.) It is to be regretted that no 
facsimile of the inscription is given by the Bpigraphist, along with the transcript. 

6 iJ. /., X, pp. 43-44, £)r. E. Hultzsch in a note discusses the probable date of the 
inscription on palaeographical grounds alone by a comparison of the characters of the 
record with those of some of the charters of the Eastern Calukya dynasty. Dr. N. 
Venkata Kamanayya also discusses the date in the pages of the Telugu Miscellany, 
BhUrati^ (Madras ) Neither of these views are of any use to us in appraising the historical 
value of the Amaravati Insc. For the Amaravati Stone pillar Inscription. See S. /. /., I, 
p. 25, No. 32. 



CHAPTER I 

The Origin and the Original Home of the Pallavas of Kaflci. 

Earlier Theories. The origin of the Pallavas has remained 
till now a mystery. The chronology of the early Pallava 
kings is still in a state of uncertainty and conjecture. 
Each successive author that has written about the Pallavas, 
from the days of Lewis Rice down to the present, has brought 
in more confusion than his predecessor. The question, who 
the Pallavas were, has been sought to be answered by several 
scholars in diverse ways since the day on which the' earliest 
Pallava charter was discovered. In their inability to explain 
satisfactorily the origin of the Pallavas, some of them, like 
Lewis Bice, Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya and others have regarded 
them as of Parthian or Persian origin. Other scholars like 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Mr. C- Rasanayagam Mudaliar, 
Vincent A. Smith, Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
and others have put forward various independent theories of the 
indigenous origin of the Pallavas. Curiously enough none of 
these writers agree ; nor are they satisfied with the results they 
have so far obtained in their investigations. These conflicting 
theories deserve, therefore, careful examination before a new 
theory is advanced. 

Lewis Rice, writing about 1879, started the theory of 
Parthian or Persian origin of the Pallavas*. He wrote : “ The 
origin of the Pallavas is uncertain. They are mentioned in the 
Puranas along with the Haihayas, Sakas, Yavanas and others 
as Pahlavas, which would imply a Persian source.” This theory 
Is fully developed by Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya in his history 
of the Pallavas*. According to him the word PciUava .\s 

1 Mysore Inscriptions, 1879. Introduction ^ pp- li-liii ; See also Mysore und Coorg : 
From InsoriptionSt 1909. p. 68. 

2 il.S./., 19064)7. pp. 217-218, . . 
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apparently the Sanskrit form of the tribal name Pahlava or 
Pahnava of the Puranas. “ The Pallavas are described as a 
northern or north-western tribe, whose territory lay somewhere 
between the Indus and Persia, who were conquered by the epic 
king Sagara but spared on the intercession of 
Theories of his royal priest Vasistha. They are mentioned 

fhe PaluvM*"* Puranas along with the Sakas, Yavanas 

and Kambhojas ; and their chief characteristic 
was their beard which Sagara permitted them to wear. They 
are spoken of as Ksatriyas originally and as having become 
gradually degraded in later times. The reference in the 
Puranas may be taken to show that the Pallavas were already a 
ruling tribe or clan in Puranic times. Their non-conformity 
to the Vedic rites and Brahmanical practices also seems to 
indicate that the Pahlavas were foreigners or, at any rate 
connected with foreigners and their migrations, if they were 
foreigners, must have taken place in very early times ‘ about 
the first century before the Christian era.' The term Pallava 
means in Sanskrit a * sprout *, and the Pallava dynasty which 
bears that name according to the Kas'akiidi plates, c^ims to 
have been so called because of the eponymous king Pallava 
that was born to As'vatthaman, son of Drona, *on a litter of 
sprouts.’^ In the Prakrit charters the word occurs as Palava^^ 
and then as Pallava^. And the latter form is adopted in all the 
Sanskrit copper-plate inscriptions of the dynasty^. The words 
Pahlava and Palhava that occur in the Nasik Cave inscriptions 
of Vasis^hiputra Sri Pulumavi IP, and the Junagadh inscription 
of Kudradaman®, from which the dynastic name Pallava seems 
to have derived, are believed to be corruptions of Parthava’, 
PSrthiva®, or Parthia. According to Venkayya, the Pallavas 

1 S, I. n., p. 855 {. verse 7. 

2- E- /•> I„ p. 2., text line 2. 

8 E, It VI p. 84, text line 2. 

4 E. /. XV., p. 240 f. text line 1. 

8 B. /. VIII. p. 60, No. 2, text line 6. 

6 B. It VIII, p. 86, text line 19. 

7 Bom. GaZ‘ Vol. I. Fart II, p. 817 f : Ind. Ant. X., p. 224, 

8 Fleet : C. /. /. Vol. Ill (Gnpta Inscriptions) p. 250, 
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were a tribe, clan or caste, which was formed possibly in Vgfigi 
country, and the term Pallava simply represents a Sanskritised 
form of the tribal name Pahlava, Pahnava or Palhava. Sir 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar calls the Indo<Parthians the Pallavasi. 
The territories of the Indo-Parthians lay in Kandahar and Seistan, 
but extended during the middle of the first century A. D. into 
the Western Punjab and the valley of the Lower Indus^. 
During the reign of the Andhra emperor, Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarrii, they would appear to have moved further south-east. 
For, the Satavahana monarch, whose empire extended all over 
the Deccan, Kathiawad and Gujerat, claimed to have defeated 
them and driven them from their homes along with the Sakas 
and Yavanas®. The Pallavas, therefore, migrated to the east 
and remained for a pretty long time in Andhradesa in the deltas 
of the Godavari and Krsna and later moved south and acquired 
sovereignty at Kafici. 

The theory of Pahlava identity with the Indo-Parthians is 
defective in several ways. It seems to link the Pallavas of 
Kaflci at some remote period with Persia, the original home of 
the Parthians, whence they migrated into India during several 
centuries before Christ. Moreover, the theory of the Pahlava 
or Palhava migration from Western India, Gujerat and 
Kathiawad into the Andhra country is, even according to 
Venkayya, not supported by their tradition, literature or 
inscriptions. It is simply a speculation without basis, and 
apparently advanced to support the assumption that the 
Pallavas of Kanci were the political successors of the Imperial 
Andhras in Andhradesa and the South. 

Vincent Smith first accepted the theory of the Persian or 
Parthian origin of the Pallavas in the first edition of his Early 
History of India (p. 348) but discredited it in the second edition, 
(p. 423). In the latter edition he stated that the origin and affinities 
of the Pallavas remained obscure and that all recent research 

did not support the theory of the foreign origin of the Pallavas. 

% 

1 A, Peep into the Early History of India ^ (1920) p. 37. 

2 Rapson : Indian Coins ^ p< 15. 

3 E. /., VIII, p. 60, No. 2. 

IS 
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He believed then that it was more likely that the Pallavas were 
“a tribe, clan or caste, which was formed in the northern part 
of the Madras Presidency, possibly in the VsAgi country 
between the Godavari and the Krsna rivers. If the clan 
actually formed there, the process must have commenced long 
before the Andhras ceased to be a reigning power. In fact, the 
clan must have acquired a distinct political status even while 
the Andhras enjoyed sovereignty. Thus there were two tribes 
bearing the same name, the Pahlavas in Western India whom 
the Andhra king Gautamiputra defeated along with the Sakas 
and the Yavanas, and the Pallavas in the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Krsna, whose political history remains to be disclosed 
by future researches. ” In fact he defended the theory that 
“ the Pallavas were Nagas, Non-Dravidians, coming from the 
north of Tamilakam. The Kallars or thieves of the Tamil 
country are their present descendants. ” This was in short the 
theory put forward also by M, Srinivasa Aiyangar.^ Vincent 
Smith accepted it in the first instance ; but later on discovered 
the inherent defect in it and abandoned it to propose another 
in the later editions of his Early History . of India. In the 
Fourth edition he wrote that “ the name Pallava resembles 
Pahlava so closely that some writers have been disposed to 
favour the hypothesis that the Pallavas and the Pahlavas were 
identical, and consequently the Southern Pallava dynasty of 
Kanci should be considered as ultimately of foreign origin. 
But recent research has failed to adduce any historical facts 
of that notion.” He felt almost convinced that a close 
examination of ancient Tamil literature had led him to the 
possible conclusion that the Pallavas were originally connected 
with Ceylon, that they were distinct in race from the Tamils 
and that their rule was superimposed upon the Coja and the 
Cera countries. Accordingly, the possible Ceylonese origin 
did not appear to him to conflict with the known facts of South 
Indian History, (p. 492) He, therefore, assumed (p. 46<») that 
the Pallavas were not one distinct tribe, class or clan but a mixed 
population composed partly of foreigners and partly of South 


1 Tamil Studies* t pp. 69-70 and p 214. 
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Indian tribes or castes, differing in race from the Tamils and 
taking their names from the title of an intruding foreigner, who 
obtained control over them and then welded them into an 
aggressive political power^. 


The indigenous origin of the Pallavas which Vincent A 
Smith has advocated is open to serious objections. In the first 
place there is no basis for the hypothesis that the Pallavas of 
Kafici were a clan, caste or tribe. There are 
Criticism of also no traces of the Pallavas ever having been 
tbJorT oldSnoVs Connected either with the deltas of the Goda- 
origin. vari and the Krsna on the one hand or with 

Ceylon on the other. The learned writer has 
so misled himself as to ignore altogether the outstanding 
facts namely, that the early Pallavas of Kanci showed them- 
selves to be a Northern family or dynasty by their language, 
religion, administrative organisation, culture and traditions, 
and that there is not a single circumstance which might be 
adduced in support of their being of mixed South Indian or 
Ceylonese origin. In his zeal for the South Indian origin of the 
Pallavas, Vincent Smith does not accept Venkayya’s theory of 
Pahlava migration fi'om Western India to Andhradesa; and yet 
he offers no explanation for his new theory namely, that the 
Pallavas were a mixed population. He simply believes in the 
indigenous origin, and has no materials to place the view ‘on a 
sound basis as an indisputable fact. His latest theory is there- 
fore full of lacunae and confusion, and hence cannot be 
accepted. 


The theory of indigenous origin of the Pallavas accepted 
by Vincent A. Smith in the second and third editions of his 
Early History of India, has been developed by some of our 
scholars. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has endeavoured to 
develop the indigenous theory fully in his dissertation on the 
Pallavas***. He has attempted to develop the theory on the 


1 A recent writer, Dr. K R- Subramaniam (Buddhist Remains in Andhradesa and 
History of Andhra^ P- n. 6, accepts this view as a safe conclusion. 

2 ‘'The origin and early history of the Pallavas of KaSci ” Journal of Indian History 
Vol. II, Part I. See also Gopalan, History of the Pallavas. 
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information found in ancient Tamil Literature and suggest 
that the original home of the Pallavas might have been 
Tondaiman^alam. He thinks that the Pallavas were “a dynasty, 
probably related to or even springing out of 
Dr. s, Krishna- the clan of the Satavahanas." He regards 
theory ^o/ind^e- Pallavas as natives of South India; and 

nous Origin. finds support for his theory in the famous 
geographical work Bhuvamkdsfa of Raja- 
s'ekhara, who lived about the beginning of the tenth century A. D. 
According to Rajasekhara the Pallavas and the Pahlavas were 
distinct peoples, the former belonged to the South or Daksipa- 
patha lying beyond Milhismati and the latter to the north or 
north-west, in Uttarapatha, beyond the Indus. This theory 
is unconvincing because the learned writer altogether ignores 
the materials furnished by the inscriptions of the dynasty and 
depends entirely on the doubtful traditions and myths recorded 
in ancient Tamil literature. Moreover, the information 
furnished by Rajas'ekhara which was probably the prevailing 
opinion of his day, cannot be taken too seriously. By his time 
the Pallavas of Kanci had completely changed beyond 
recognition of their original affinities in the course of several 
centuries of stay among and owing to their amalgamation with 
the ruling families of Andhradesa and Tamil country. Moreoever, 
Dr. {Cfishnaswami Aiyangar does not seem to be definite in his 
conclusions, whether the Pallavas were a tribe, clan or caste 
or whether they were a ruling family. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s theory and arguments have 
not satisfied another scholar, Mr. C. Rasanayagam Mudaliar of 
Ceylon. He believes that the Pallavas were Tamils of South 
Indian or Ceylonese origin, with early Cola or Co}a-Naga 
connections!. Consequently, Dr. Aiyangar’s theory of indigenous 
origin is not acceptable to him. Dr. Aiyangar finds northern 
influences in the Early Pallavas; he thinks that the Early 
Pallavas or at least their ancestors were possibly feudatories of 
the Satavahanas and had connections with a ruling Naga family; 
he believes that the Pallavas were probably immigrants into 

1 Ind, Ant., Vol. LII, (April, 1928) pp. 78-80 * The Origin of the Pallavas’* 
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the South, who occupied Topdaimandalatn. Mr. Rasanayagam, 
therefore, asserts upon a further study of ancient Tamil epics 
the view that the Pallavas were descendants of Coja-Naga 
alliance. According to him, in the reign of Killi Valavan or 
Nedumudi Kijli, the Cola king had a liaison with a Naga 
princess, daughter of the Naga king of Ma^iipallavam, which 
has been identified' with Jafna in Ceylon. Of this union was 
born a son, known as Tondaiman llantirayan, who some time 
during the latter half of the second century A- D., was created, 
by his father Kijli Valavan, king of Toridaimandalam with its 
capital at Kancipura in the north, after separating it from 
Cola-man^ala. llantirayan’s dynasty was called Mariipallavam 
after his mother’s native place ; and the term pallavam in Tamil 
means ‘ a sprout springing from the mother tree.’ According 
to this view, the Pallavas were a dynasty rather than a tribe or 
clan and had nothing to do with the Pahlavas of Western 
India or the Imperial Satavahanas but were descendants of the 
Colas of Urayur on the one hand and the Naga rulers of Jafna 
or Ma^i pallavam in Ceylon. 

Mr. Rasanayagam’s theory is faulty in many ways. It is 
opposed to the facts disclosed by the earliest inscriptions of the 
Pallavas, whose age is more certain and well known than the 
doubtful antiquity of the Tamil epics. The Early Pallava kings of 
the Prakrit inscriptions do not refer to any territory lying further 
south of Ton^aimandalam as being under their sway; nor do 
they refer to the Cola-Naga connection. The later charters 
of the dynasty also do not speak of any such Cola-Naga alliance. 
On the other hand, the Pallavas from the earliest times described 
themseleves as belonging to the Bharadvaja-^o/ra, as the 
descendants of Drbna and As'vatthaman and as full-blooded 
Brahmanas. They called themselves the performers of Vedic 
sacrifices, of Agnistbma, Vajapeya and As'vamedha. More 
than this their language, which was either Prakrit or Sanskrit 
and never Tamil, lends support to the view that they were a 
Northern family, foreign to the South and that their origin had 
nothing to do with either the extreme corner of South India or 
Ceylon, It is upon the flimsy suggestion of Mr. Rasanayagam 
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and somewhat biased writings of other zealous authors that 
Vincent Smith defends his theory of the indigenous South 
Indian origin of the Pallavas. 

Those who advanced the theory of indigneous origin of 
the Pallavas have not been able to establish by means of 
irrefutable evidence that the Pallavas were natives to South 
India They are also confused about the Pallavas having been 
a dynasty, caste, clan or tribe, and about the place of their 
origin and the circumstances by means of which they rose to 
power. In the present state of research they despair of 
obtaining definite conclusions on the problem^. To them the 
theory of foreign origin of the Pallavas, especially that which 
gives them a Persian or Parthian home, is utterly unacceptable 
as it is plainly without any foundation. They also hold that 
the theory of indigenous origin, too, has not been well established 
for there seems to be little evidence for the asumptions that the 
modern Kallars and the Pallis are descended from the 
Pallavas or that the Pallavas constituted a big tribe or 
population. In short the origin of the Pallavas has remained a 
mystery to them. 

Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, a recent writer, has advanced a new 
theory about the origin of the Pallavas. He has come to 
the conclusion that the Pallavas were natives of the country^. 
He writes: — “The Pallavas suffered at the hands of the 
historians a fate similar to that of the Sungas, They have been 
deprived of their origin which was one of good pedigreed 
Brahmanas.” Briefly his theory is this : — A dynasty known as 
the Bharas'ivas or Bharas'iva-Nagas became leaders of national 
independence against the Kusanas. Almost the whole of Northern 
India as well as large tracts of Southern 
jayaswai’8 theory India Up to Andhradesa were included within 
Trfg i n^'orthe empire. After them the vast empire passed 

Pallavas. over to the Vakatakas through a marriage 

alliance. The Vakatakas were the Imperial 
Vindhyakas of the Puranas and lords of the northern provinces 

1 Gopalan: History of the Pallavas of Kanci^ p. 26. 

2 History of Indian (160 A. D. to 360 A. D.) pp. 179-186. 
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of Andhradesa. There was a subordinate dynasty called “the 
VSkataka sub-kings ” under the Vakatakas, who ruled over the 
province of Mekala, These Vakataka sub-kings were the 
Pallavas. As the name Pallava means ‘ a sprout’ or ‘ branch’, 
it probably stood for the ‘junior dynasty’ like the Cutus under 
the Imperial Satavahanas whom they superseded. As the 
Cutus were to the Imperial Andhras so the Pallavas were to 
the Imperial Bharadvaj i Vakatakas, as a branch or lesser 
dynasty. The first Pallava king bore the name Virakurca, a 
compound of two words vim and kurca. Kurca means a 
‘ bundle of twigs almost the same as Pallava. As Pravira 
married his son to a daughter of the Naga emperor and there- 
by succeeded to the Naga empire, similarly Virakurca married 
a Naga princess and was made king of Andhradesa which his 
father as the Naga general had probably conquered. The 
Velurpalayam copper-plate inscription correctly relates the 
tradition that the ancestors of Virakurca used to assist the Naga 
emperors in their governments They were therefore Naga 
officers like Vindhyas'akti who was only an officer before he 
founded the Vakataka dynasty. The first Pallava king was then 
a member of the Bharas'iva-Naga Empire. In the Andhra 
country itself there was no Naga dynasty before. There were 
the Iksvakus, and before the Iksvakus were the Satavahanas. 
The Nagas who installed Virakurca Pallava must have enjoyed 
Imperial position, and ruled on the borders of the Andhra 
kingdom. These conditions were fulfilled by the Bharas'iva- 
Nagas who ruled over a vast empire in the Central and Northen 
India bordering on the Andhra country, in the South. There 
is ample corroboration for this conjecture, that of the Pallavas 
having been a branch of the Vakatakas in their so-called 
Vindhyaka history. Like the Vakatakas who were Brahma^as 
of the Bharadvaja^a^, the Pallavas too appear to be Brahma^ias 
and Bharadvajas. The language, religion and culture of the 
Pallavas were Northern, not Southern. Like the Vakatakas» 
the founder of the Pallava dynasty was made king by the Naga 
emperor whose daughter he had married. Their gdtra, language 


1 S. I. I., II, Part V., p. 307-08, verse 4. 
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and religion, their age and date, their Naga alliance, their royal 
insignia, all agree entirely. The Pallavas were a branch of the 
Vgkatakas. 

Dr. Jayaswal’s theory summarised above is full of fallacies 
and strained interpretations of facts. In his admiration for the 
Bharas'iva Nagas and eagerness to connect the Pallava dynasty 
and all political events connected with them 
Criticism of North, he lays great emphasis on the 

Jayaswal's theory , . , . , 

Bharas'iva-j\aga history and ignores every other 
material which is available for a proper study of the origin of 
the Pallavas. Instead of unravelling the mystery of the term 
Pallava and the origin of the Pallavas he seems to create more 
confusion. In the first place a careful analysis of the known 
data about the Bharas'ivas and Nagas shows that there is no 
definite proof of the existence of the empire either of the 
Bharas^ivas or of the Nagas or of the identity of these two 
dynasties. There certainly was a Naga epoch of Indian History 
roughly coinciding with the period between the first century 
before Christ and third century after. During this period the 
Imperial Andhras, and some other dynasties of Northern India 
had some Naga connections and some provinces both in the 
North and South were ruled by feudatory Naga families who 
became independent in course of time. A Naga tribal wave 
deluged the whole of India during this period. At the same 
time there is nothing to show that any of the Naga dynasties 
established an Imperial sway over large parts of India either in 
the North, Central or South India. 

Secondly Dr. Jayaswal ignores, in his scheme of the 
BhSras'iva-Naga Empire, the existence of the Andhra Empire 
in Daksi^apatha and in Central India almost till the dawn of 
the third century A. D. and later still of the kingdoms of the 
Imperial Iksvakus, Abhiras and the Saka-Mah§[ K^trapas of 
Ujjaini almost down to the close of the third century A. D. 
There is no evidence for the assumption that either the Iksvakus 
or the Satavahanas were conquered or superseded by the 
Bharas^ivas. And the earliest Pallava king known to history 
appears for the first time to have reigned over a vast kingdom 
in South India, extending from sea to sea and embracing the 
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Southern provinces of Andhradesa as far as the Krs^ia river 
with his capital at Kancipura and not in Mekala, somewhere 
in the extreme north of Andhradesa. There is no evidence on 
record of the Bharas'iva conquest of any part of Andhradesa at 
any time. It is just a big leap from Mekala situated somewhere 
in the extreme north of Andhradesa to distant Tondaimanc^alam 
and Kaficipura in the extreme south, a distance of about eight 
to nine hundred miles. It is manifestly a strained interpretation 
which Dr. Jayaswal places on the Purana account, while it is 
quite clear that the Puranas do not deal with the history of the 
extreme South India or the successors of the Imperial Andhras 
or more properly the Andhrabhrtyas in Daksinapatha. There 
seems to be absolutely no connection whatsoever between the 
immediate ancestors of Virakurca and the doubtful emperors 
of the Bharas'iva-Naga dynasty or the descendants of 
Vindhyas'akti. The whole theory is faulty. Dr. Jayaswal has 
evidently ignored the entire volume of epigraphical evidence 
available for the history of the Deccan and South India. The 
epigraphical evidence shows clearly that the Pallavas of Kaflci 
rose to power in the South almost simultaneously with the 
Vakatakas in the North, if not earlier. The supposed identity 
of the caste and gUtra of the Vakatakas and the Pallavas may 
have been after all an accident. The accidental identity by 
itself without any other evidence, barring the interpretation of 
the Purana text, is in itself not sufficient to support the 
assumption that the Pallavas were' a branch of the Vakatakas. 
The language, religion and other royal insignia of the Pallavas 
were not of Vakataka origin : on the other hahd they would 
appear to have been copied from the Imperial Andhras and 
Andhrabhrtyas. The Puranas do not at all give any clue to 
the discovery of the origin of the Pallavas. The information 
found in the inscriptions of the Pallavas and of the Cutu- 
Satakar^pis of Vanavasa and the course of events whereby the 
early Pallavas rose to power leaves no room for controversy 
about the origin and the original home of the Pallavas. 

Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil has advanced his own theory of 
the origin of the Pallavas^. He ridicules the theory of Parthian 

1 The Pallavas, pp. 9, 23 ; also Ancient History 6f the Deccan, pp» 47-68. 
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invasion of the South. According to him it is without any basis 
or proof; the supporters of the suggestion have themselves 
dropped it in a way. He believes that it is wrong to assume 
that the Pallavas of Kafici were a tribe or clan. The term 
Pallava does not signify a tribe ; for that implies an invasion and 
conquest by a tribe of the kingdom of KafScipura. Pallava, 
therefore, was the name of a reigning dynasty. If we accept 
this, it is enough if we explain the political event or events 
which led the Pallava dynasty to obtain the kingdom of Kaffci. 
Several provinces of the Andhra Empire were governed by 
feudatories who bore the title Nnga, They were also called 
Nagas because they belonged to a race of serpent worshippers. 
The early inhabitants of Mysore and North Kanara were a race 
of Naga worshippers and were therefore called Nagas. The 
country around Malavalli and Banavasi was once called Naga* 
khanda. The Satavahana Empire under Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pulumavi II extended to the South as far as the river Pennar 
in the South Arcot district. A certain prince named Mahnsenapati 
Skanda Naga is referred to in a contemporary record as the 
ruler of the territory known as the Satavahanihara. One of the 
royal families of the Naga origin bore the title Qintw-kula 
Satakarni and succeeded the Imperial Satavahans in the rulership 
of the kingdom of Vanavasa. The last of the Cutu hila kings 
was Sivaskanda Naga ; and the early Pallava kings were 
contemporaries of the last Cutu king who belonged to the Naga 
race. The Pallava copperiplate grant of the ninth century 
from Velurpalayam gives the history of the family in accordance 
with the family tradition. Therein it is stated that the first 
member of the family acquired the kingdom, on marrying the 
daughter of the lord of the Serpents, i. e., a Naga king. There- 
fore the earliest Pallavas were not kings; they were not alien to 
South India. One of them married the daughter of the Naga 
king of the country and thus became king^. At the time of the 
Girnar inscription of Rudradaman, the Western Ksatrapas 
reigned in Aparanta and had a Pahlava for their minister®. 

1 The Pallavas, p. 28. 

2 P.l., VIII, p. 861. 
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These Pahlavas were the neighbours of the Nagas when 
Cutu-Nagas reigned in Aparanta. A Pallava prince married 
the daughter of the king Sivaskanda Naga Satakarni of the 
Cutu family and inherited the throne of Kancipura^. 

In outline the theory propounded by Prof. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil seems to be flawless. Here is the first attempt to 
study the inscriptions of the country and to reconstruct the 
history of the Pallavas and their origin. But Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil has left out several important details though the 
general structure is sound and without any predilections^. 

II 

Fresh examination of the available materials. 

We shall now proceed to examine the available materials 
and reconstruct the history of the origin of the Pallavas. The 
early inscriptions of the family are mostly on copper-plates and 
are written in Prakrit and Sanskrit. They do not record any 
family tradition about the origin of the family. They describe 
the kings as belonging to the family called Pallava and to the 
Bharadvaja gUra or lineage. In the Prakrit 

nameoirdynity. ‘^e kings are described as Bhuradayo 

PalavuncLm and in the Sanskrit charters as 
Bhuradvafa-gotrasya Pallavurtamy “of the family of Pallavas 
belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra." In either case the word 
Pallava is mentioned as the name of the family, and the genitive 
case-ending as in the case of Kadatnburtam^ Vediatakanam, 
^tavahanamm and others, plainly denotes that it is the name 
of a family like that of the Satavahanas, Kadambas and the 
Vakatakas. The preambles of the Sanskrit charters refer to 
I the word Pallava as a family name and leave no room for any 
I suggestion or doubt that it denotes the name of a tribe or clan. 
The epithets like the Bharadvaja gdtrosya Pallamnam\ and 

1 Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 47-48 ; 66-66. 

2 See /. H. Q., II, pp. 446-456. K. G. Sankar. in his paper “ The Early Pallavas of 
Kitnci" tries to point out the flaws in the theories of Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri 
and Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil. 

3 E. XV.. p. 261. text line 1. 
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sva*vikram’‘Ukrunt'anya-nfPa^sfri‘nilayunntn Pallavnmtnt^, “who 
are of the Pallava family and who have become the abodes 
of the fortunes of other kings, overcome by their own valour ”, 
param-^iutt-nnvaywmm ^rivallabhmmm Pallavanum, ” the 
Pallavas, who are of the most exalted lineage, who are the 
favourites of the Goddess of Fortune,” and lastly Pallavunam 
Mahnmjat “the Great King of the family of the Pallavas,” denote 
in unmistakable terms that Pallava was a dynastic name. It is 
wrong, therefore, to assume that the Pallavas were a tribe, clan 
or a mixed population of foreigners and indigenous tribes, who 
had made their way forcibly into the South. Moreover, the Early 
Pallavas claimed to be pure blooded Brahmanas, born in the 
Bharadvaja gotra, who performed the Agnistoma, Vajapeya and 
the As'vamedha sacrifices and several other 



The Pallavas : 
Brail mapas of the 
Bharadvaja gotra> 


Kratus, and thus acquired the rank and status 
of Satakratu, i. e. Indra^. The Pallavas appear 
for the first time in the South as a powerful 


Brahmana aristocratic family, who adopted the military career 


as profession in preference to the peaceful life of the performers 


of Vedic rites^. 


The Pallava inscriptions of the seventh century onwards 
that record the family traditions give much more information 
about the origin of the family and early history than the earlier 
records. They amply bear out that the Pallavas were a family 
and not a tribe or clan. The Velurpalayam copper-plate grant 
of Vijaya Nandivarman III, dated about the middle of the 
ninth century A. D., for instance, seems to record th^ 
traditional history of the origin of the family for the first time*. 
According to this inscription, there was born in the Bharadvaja 


1 Ind* Ant* V. p- 60, text line 16. 

2 Opi> at* 

3 The Bb^advaja Pallavas were not the only Brahmapas who adopted the military 
career in those days in Daksinapatha. There were the Gautamas, Vasi§thas, Kapvas, 
Kaupdinyas, Haritas and the Manayyas of the earlier epoch who intermarried with the 
reigning dynasty and other ruling families during the S'atavahana Period. The History, 
of Andhra up to the middle of the seventeenth century abounds in instances where 
Brabmapas adopted the military career- See also /i30/?S, XX, p. 196: E, C*, VII, Sk. 
p. 186. B* C. VII, Introduction, p. iii, 

4 S. . II, Part v. No. 9S, pp. 601-17. 
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g^tfa, a prince named Pallava to As'vattha.man. His descendants 
rendered assistance for a long time to the Naga king in the 
administration of the kingdom and protected the people and the 
king as well from any distress. Prince Pallava thus became 
the progenitor of the family, and thereafter his descendants 
were called Pallavas. In his lineage was born As'okavarman ; 
his descendant was Kalabharta, his son was Cuta-Pallava To 
him was born, “ Prince Virakurca, of celebrated fame, who 
simultaneously with the hand of the daughter of the Chief of 
Serpents, grasped also the complete insignia of royaltyi.” 

The Vglurpalayam inscription seems to record a truthful 
tradition. Now if we turn to the early history of the Deccan, 
of the period of disintegration and disapperance of the Satavabana 
Empire, the truthful nature of the tradition will become 
apparent. The Satavjihana Empire was divided into 
I provinces which were placed under the charge of a number of 
1 feudatory families. The Puranas mention some of them: the 
■ Andhrabhrtyas, Abhiras, Sakas, Gardhabhilas and the Mupdas 
or Mururidas. The Abhiras ruled in North Konkan, Gujerat, 
(Anarta) and in the lower Narmada district^. In the South 
Konkan, the Mundas or the Murundas who bore the titles 
Mahurathi and Mahnbhoja were established as rulers. Two 
Andhra or Andhrabhrtya dynasties were established respectively, 
in Andhra country proper and Vanavasa in the southern 
Deccan. The Andhrabhrtyas of Vanavasa were also called 
Nagas or Cutu-kula kings, and bore, like the Imperial Andhras, 
the title Satakarrii. Their capital was Vaijayanti, the modern 
Banavasi^ In the Andhra country, the Sriparvatiya Andhras 


1 S. /. /•, II-, Part V, pp. 601-517. verses 4-6- 

TOR ^ « 

■ q: • 


V 


q: q5<ifiHfg?rqr q^qq*. ii ^ 

a Ind. Ant., XI. p. 167 ; E. VIU, p. 88 ; Raps on : C. A D. 

3 Rapson : C. A D*. Introduction ppt xxi, xliii, xliv, Np. 1, pp. 67-8; S. IP. 
Vol. V. p. 60 ff, 
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or the Iksvakus succeeded the Imperial Andhras in the 
sovereignty of the land and rose to imperial dignity. The 
; history of the Andhrabhrtyas or the Cntn-kula or Cutu- 
i Naga kings of Vanavasa seems to be intimately connected 
i with the history of the origin and rise of the Pallava dynasty of 
K^ci. 

As suggested above, the Cutu>kula dynasty belonged to 
the race of the Nagas. They would seem to have acquired 
that appellation because they were worshippers of serpents. 
The country or region round their capital Vaijayanti was for a 
long time known as Nagakhan^a. The Cutu-kula kings were a 
subordinate family and, probably a branch of the Imperial 
Andhras. The terms Cutu-kula and Cutu were not 
properly explained till recently. Dr. Jayaswal is the first to 
offer the correct explanation^ Cutu is the same word as the 
Sanskrit cunt, which means ‘ to become small.’ The word 
survives in the name Ch5ta Nagpur, which means ‘Minor 
Nagpur ’or ‘Smaller Nagpur’ as compared with the ‘Bigger 
! Nagpur,' the capital of the Central Provinces. The terms 
Cutu and Cutu-kula may be, therefore, interpeted as meaning 
“ the Younger Branch’. The Nagas of Vanavasa were called 
Cutus or Cutu-kula kings because they belonged to the Younger 
Branch of the Imperial Satavahanas. That seems to be the 
J reason why they adopted the imperial title, Satakarni. They 
were called the Andhrabhrtyas because they were the subordi- 
nate Andhras or more properly the “Servants of the Andhras”. 
The kingdom of Vanavasa in its heyday would seem to have 
extended from the Thana district or Aparanta in the north of 
the Bombay Presidency, to Mysore in the south and probably 
included the districts of Bellary and Anantapur, and perhaps 
Chiltoor and Chingleput in the Madras Presidency in the extreme 
south-east^. 

The genealogy of the Naga or Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
or the Cutu kula Satakarriis has been carefully reconstructed 
by £. J. Rapson on the basis of three inscriptions of 

1 History of Indian p* 166. 

2 Rapsoo: C^A-D., Introduction p* xliii, Sec. 56,p.66« n* 1. 
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the family^. He has tabulated the information in the following 
manner. 

Haritlputra-Visnuskanda 
Cutu-kul-ananda Satakarni 

1 Maharathi 

d. Mahurathini Makubhoji Mahabhoja 

Nagamulanika married Jivaputa (?) 

■I 

Haritiputra-Manavya Dharmamaharajadhiraja 
Vaijayantipati Sivaskandavarman 
(Sivakhaiiidanaga Sataka) 

On a fresh examination of the inscriptions of the family we 
get more information about the powerful Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
of Vanavasa, The chronology and little known history of this 
family is obtained from four inscriptions and not three as 
observed by Prof. E. J. Bapson. One of them comes from 
Banavasi in North Kanara, another from 

His°OTy **of*'^ the Thaiia district in 

Cutu-kuia or Cu{u- Bombay Presidency and two from Malavalli in 

Naga or Andhra- Shikarpur taluk, Shimoga district, Mysore. 

VaMvaM these inscriptions are in Prakrit and there- 

fore may be assigned to the third century A.D. 
and not later. We shall examine them in their chronological 
order. The earliest inscription of the family comes from 
Malavalli. At that place on a six sided stone pillar there are 
two inscriptions, one below the other. The first one is the 
earliest record. It refers to the king, Vaijayantipura-raja 
Manavyasa gotto Haritiputto Viphukada cutu-kulananda 
Satakamni, “ Visnuskanda, Satakarni, the Joy of the Cutu family, 
a Haritiputra of the gotra of Manavya, King of Vaijayanti”^. It 
records the gift by the king of a group of villages headed by 
Sahalatavi, for the enjoyment of God Siva called Mattapatideva, 
as a dsvabhliga, with freedom from taxes, from disturbances by 
royal officers, from entry by regular armed soldiers, and other 
customary priveleges. The charity is placed in the hands of 

1 Ibid. Introd, pp liii— Iv. 

2 E.C., vni. ShikSrpur, No. 28?. 
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Ko^^damana, son of Takifici, a Brahma^a of the Kau^jdinya 
gQtra and a Haritiputra. The edict is addressed to the 
provincial governor, {Mahuvallabha) Rajjuka. The record is 
dated the first day in the second fortnight of the hot season, 
in the first year of the victorious reign^. The second inscription 
on the stone pillar is the last in point of time ; and we shall, 
therefore, refer to it lasA 

The Banavasi inscription which may be considered next 
takes us further. It is engraved on a slab which is in the 
courtyard of the great temple at Banavasi- It is carved beneath 
the representation of a five-hooded cobra or naga. The 
inscription refers to the gift of a nnga-pratiniu, taduga (a tank) 
and a vihnra (monastery) by Mahabhoji MahamJabTilikn, 
the daughter of the Maharaja, ‘ whose son and progeny 
is alive, and who is the wife of...., together with the prince 
{kumTtra) Sivakhamdanaga sataka (Sivaskanda Naga Satakarrii) 
at that place®. It is dated the first day of the seventh fortnight 
of the htmanta or winter season in the twelfth year (of the 
century) of King Haritiputra Visnuskanda Cutukulananda 
Satakarni, Lord of Vaijayanti'*. It is stated that the minister 
{amutya) Khadasati (Skandasvati) was the superintendent of the 
work. The inscription describes the princess, her lord and son 
as Naga worshippers ; therefore they must be Nagas. The 
princess, though unnamed is doubtless the daughter of King 
Visiiuskanda Satakarni. 

1 Ibid. The date portion runs thus: bitiya gimha-pakkhaih padama-'divasafh 
Padama-savaccaram, (1. 4) 

2 Inscr* from the Cave Temples of Western India (A. S. W. I) 1881. Burgess and 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. No. 10, p. 100.; Ind, Ant. XIV, p. 331fif. 

3 The epithets Mahabhoji and the Maharathinl which occurs below, may be the 
feminine forms of Mahabhoja and Mahampii. They seem to correspond to the titles 
Uahasenapati, Mahatalavari which appear in the inscriptions of Nagarjunakop^^- is 
interesting to note the prevailing practice of the ladies of the royal families of Daksipapatha 
of describing themselves proudly as Maharajabalikas, and not mentioning the names of 
their husbands, In her inscription at S'riparvata, MahadSvi Kodabalisiri does not 
mention the name of her lord* Similarly there seems to have been also the practice 
of calling themselves rather proudly as mothers of living progeny* This practice 
was also prevalent in Andhradesa. Thus Cantisirinika of the Pugiya family {E. /• XX| 
No. 0 3. p. 16) and Queen CSrudev! of the Pallava dynasty {E. /. VIII, p. 143) describe 
themselves as mothers of their living sons. 

4 The expression * of the century’ {vasa-sataya) is not quite clear. It has been the 
subject of controversy and disputed interpretation. See Fleet in JRASt 1905, p» 804, 
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The third Prakrit inscription of the family is a fragment 
that comes from pne of the Buddhist caves at Kanhgri.i It 
records the gift of a fcave (lepa) by the Makamjabulika Mahn- 
bhZfji Maharathini Nagamulariikai mother of Khaihdasagasataka 
(Skanda Naga Satakari^i) and sister of A hija (Ayyaka) Mahabhbja 
Dhenasena, to the Bhikkusarngha or the ‘ Congregation of 
Monks.’ There is no doubt that the princess, NagamSlanika, 
of the preceding Banavasi record is the person referred to 
as the Mahurujabnlika, ‘daughter of the Maharaja’, in the 
present inscription. Presumably the names of Nagamulanika 
and her father King Visriuskanda Satakarni must have stood 
originally in the inscription. The record is dated the tenth 
day of‘* ’fortnight of the winter seasn in the ninth year, apparently 
of the victorious reign of Visnuskanda Satakarrii. 

It appears from the three foregoing inscriptions that King 
Haritiputra Visnuskanda Satakarni was the first member of his 
family to declare independence and establish his dynasty 
on the throne of Vanavasa. It is probable that he and his 
ancestors were feudatories of the Imperial Satavahanas. The 
title Cutu-kul-unanda Sutakar^i, ‘ Satakarni, the Joy of the Cutu 
family ’ seems to imply that the Cutu-kula or the ‘ Younger 
Branch ’ were the Andhrabhrtyas mentioned in the Puranas. 
The Mekadona (Myakadona) stone inscription of the reign of 
Emperor Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi II refers to MahiisSnZlJfati 
Skanda Naga (Khamdanilga), the ruler of the province of 
Satavahanihara*'®. MalmsSmpati Skandanaga was a feudatory 
of the Satavahana Empire. It is probable that the province of 
Satavahanihara formed part of the kingdom of Vanavasa and 
comprised or included the modern districts of Bellary and 
Anantapur. It may not be unreasonable also to assume that 
Skanda Naga was the provincial viceroy who ruled over the 
western parts of the Andhra Empire under Emperor Vasisthl- 
putra Sri Pulumavi II, with his capital at Vaijayanti. If we 
accept this conclusion, it will follow that Skanda Naga might 
have been possibly an ancestor of Visnuskanda Satakarni. 

1 J. B. Br. A . S., VI. p. 10, No. 40 and plate : A. S. W. V., p. 86, No. 29 : 

2 B- XIV. p. 143 £f. 

20 
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The second inscription on the Malavalli stone pillar takes 
us further down to one more generation. It is engraved 
directly beneath the inscription of King Visnuskanda which is 
referred to above. It is the record of the Kadamba king 
Sivaskandavarman, of the Manavya gUra, who is described as a 
Haritiputra and Dharmamahnrnjudhiruja V aijayantipati, ‘the 
rightful supreme king of great kings’, ‘the Lord of Vaijayanti’*. 
It records a grant by the king in the fourth year of his reign. 
It appears from the record that the earlier gift was resumed by 
a subsequent government or dynasty that came into power after 
the death of Visnuskanda Satakarni or his successor and 
that it was restored together with an additional estate. The 
edict runs as follows : “The ownership of the estate formerly 
said to be given, having been abandoned, the grant is now 
made with a full mind a second time to his maternal uncle Sri 
Nagadatta of the Kaundinya gotra, a Kaus'ikiputra and an 
ornament of the Kondamana family. The gift is made for the 
enjoyment of god Mattapatideva as a devabhoga on the second 
day under the first asterism Rohini in the first fortnight of the 
Sarada (Axitumn) season in the fourth year. This Kadamba 
(donee) and the senior good minister shall have the trust.” It 
is noteworthy that the donor and the donee are said to be 
Kadambas. And Sri Nagadatta is referred to as a descendant 
of the original donee Kondamana* as well as the maternal uncle 
of the king. This implies that Sivaskandavarman was related 
to Kondamana. And Kondamana who is called a Haritiputra 
seems to be related to king Visnuskanda Satakarni who was 
also a Haritiputra. It is therefore possible to believe that 
Sivaskandavarman, the Kadamba king, was also related to the 
Cutu monarch. The Banavasi stone pillar inscription refers to 
prince Khaihdanaga sataka (Skanda Naga Satakarni), the 
daughter’s (Nagamulanika’s) son of king Visnuskanda Satakarrii. 
Sivaskandavarman, the Kadamba, may therefore be identified 
with Skanda Naga Satakarni and therefore is related to the 
Cutu monarch as his grandson. 

1 E- C,, VII, Sbikarpnr, No. 264 ; Translations, p. 142. See -Fleet in JRAS, 19Q5, 

p. 8Q6. 
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In the opinion of Lewis Rice, the interval between the 
earlier grant of Visnuskanda Satakarrii and the second or 
re-grant of Sivaskandavarman, may roughly be a centuryJ. But 
this seems to be too long an interval to be good for the course of 
political events in the South of the period to which the inscriptions 
have been assigned on palaeographical grounds. These 
inscriptions cannot be assigned to a date earlier 
downfall of the Imperial Andhras in 
inscriptions on the the dawn of the third century and certainly to 
Msiavaiii stone period not later than the ’middle of the third 

pillar. r 1 . 4 

century, on account of their Prakrit language* 
The interval between the first grant and the second one may 
not be also more than three or four generations at the 
most. The palaeography of the inscriptions amply bears 
out this assumption. The alphabet of the first inscription 
appears to belong definitely to a later date than the characters 
of the inscriptions of the time of Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia 
Satakarrii. Moreover there seem to be hardly more than two 
generations between the original donee Kori^amana and his 
descendant Sri Nagadatta. Accordingly, the earlier record 
may be assigned reasonably to about the first decade and the 
second one to about the middle of the third century A. D. 
The first inscription like the Banavasi and Kanheri inscriptions 
belongs to the reign of Maharaja Visnuskanda Cutu-kulananda 
Satakar^i of Vaijayanti. The second record reads entirely 
like a Kadamba document. In fact it refers to the prosperity 
of the Kadamba family, who were the rulers of the kingdom of 
Vanavasa at that time. The donor, Sivaskandavarman was 
evidently the first king of the Kadamba family, though his 
descendants did not regard him as the founder of the dynasty 
on the throne of Vaijayanti^*. 


1 B* C., VII, Shikarpur, No, 204 ; Translations p. 142. 

2 Dr* Fleet correctly reads the name of the king S ivaskandavarman as the Kadamba 
•king. (JRASt 1905, p. 805 ff.) But E. J. Rapson (C^D, Introduction, p. liv) assumes 
that S'ivaskandavarman to be the last of the Ciitu kings, and suggests that the Kadamba 
conquest of Vanavasa followed S'ivaskandavarman’s death. This view is entirely wrong* 
Dr. Jayaswal also falls into the same error. (History of India^ pp. 168-9) He interprets 
the record accordingly to suit his theory. He says that he has carefully examined the 
plate and that he has been able to make oat the name of Mayuras'armani He complains 
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The date of the second Malavalli inscription as well as the 
date of the accession of Sivaskandavarmati or Sivaskanda Naga 
Satakar^i may be determined precisely with the help of the 
astronomical details given in the inscription itself. The details 
are : santvaccaram padama sarada pakkham bitiya divasant 
padama-nakkhattam Rohip,iyamt “in the fourth year, in the first 
fortnight of the Sarada season, on the second day under the 
first asterism Rdhirii The manner in which the date is 
expressed is somewhat remarkable. Here is the earliest Prakrit 
inscription which 'mentions in addition to the nak^atra other 
details which help the calculation of the equivalent of the date 
in Christian era. The reference to the Sarada season is also 
peculiar, for it indicates the divison of the year into six seasons 
and the supersession of the three«fold division into gri^ma, 
par§a and h&manta seasons of the earlier Satavahana epoch. 
The six-fold division of the year involves also the division of 
the season into four and sometimes but rarely into five paksas 
or fortnights. Herein lies the clue for the determination 
of the proper equivalent of the date in Christian era. There 
is no reference here to the division of the year 
into twelve luni-solar months, arranged 
according to the pUrritnmnta or amnnta systems 
of reckoning. Presumably, therefore, the year 
seems to have been divided into twelve months, 
each month commencing with the lamkmntx 
moment or the sun’s entry into each zodiacal 
sign* The Sarada season, which is the fourth in the order of 
seasons corresponds, therefore, to Tula and Vrs'cika solar 
months and which though not exactly but roughly coincide 
with the luni'Solar months As'vayuja and Kartika. In both the 
pUYfiimUnta and ammnta systems of arrangements of fortnights, 


The probable 
date of the Second 
inscription on the 
MSlavalli stone 
pillar and the 
accession of Siva- 
skandavarman* 


that the reading given by Lewis Rice is not to be seen on the plate which accompanies the 
text* Dr. Jayaswal is apparently interpreting the inscription with a predisposed state of 
mind. The reading given by Lewis Rice was revised by Dr. Fleet {JRAS, 1905, p. 305); 
and be did not hod any other name than that of S'ivaskandavarman. There seems to be 
therefore no warranty for reading the name of MayQras'arman as Dr. Jayaswal does, 
except that of STivaskandavarman, after the words Kadambanam-raja- (I. 1) 1 have also 
examined the plate carefully and find myself unable to read anything like the letters which 
form the name Mayhras^arman* 
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the mkqatra Rohi^ii never occurs as the first asterism on the 
second day in the first pakqa in the luni-solar month As'vayuja. 
In the amztnta As'vayuja Rohini enters only in the second fort- 
night after the full-moon tithi when the moon will be in As'vini. 
In the same manner in the purnimuntu As'vayuja, Rohirii occurs 
after the full moon tithi of As'vayuja, that is, in the first fortnight 
of the purpimunta Margas'ira, which will be the third paksa of 
the Sarada season- Thus the only possibility for the occurrence 
of Rohini as the first naksatra of the Sarada season, and on the 
second civil day as a rare case, is in the solar month Tula. 
But even then, Tula-wSi^z must commence after the full-moon 
tithi of As'vayuja, which means that the Tula samkrunti 
moment should have occurred a few days after the full moon 
day of As'vayuja. 

We have, therefore, to look for a suitable date in the solar 
month Tula for coincidence of the details in the first half of the 
third century A. D. During this period, between 200 and 250 
A. D., there were two occasions when the Tula samkrwiti took 
place after a few days after the full-moon tithi of As'vayuja. 
The earliest date according to such coincidence was September 
20, 224 A. D- The As'vayuja full-moon day fell in that year on 
September 10, and the Tula samkrunti moment was at 52 
ghatikas 48 palas after sunrise, on September 18. The 
sathkmnti or the 1st civil day of the month Tula was, therefore, 
reckoned from September 19, 224 A. D. If September 19 
was the first civil day, the next following day, the 20th would 
be the second day in the first pakqa of the Sarada season. But 
on September 19, Rohini ended and Mrgas'ira commenced at 
14 ghatikas 29 palas after sunrise, that is, about 11 hours 
30 minutes in the morning. Thus September 20 could not be 
the equivalent of the date recorded in the inscription. 

The second date was Wednesday, September 20,243 A.D. 
In that year the full-moon tithi of As'vayuja fell on September 
16 ; and the Tula sathkmnti took place on September 19 ; the 
samkmnti moment being 47 ghatikas 13 palas after sunrise. 
That day, September 19 was, therefore, the day of Tula 
safiikmnti a|S well as the first civil day of th^ solar month Tula, 
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It was accordingly the first day of the first pak^a of the Sarada 
season. On that date the moon entered Rohi^ii about 26 gh. 
after sunrise and lasted till the evening of the next following 
day ; thus the ending moment of the nak§atra was on 
September 20, at about 27 g-k. 14 palas after sunrise. Thus 
Kohirii was the first itaksatra of the Sarada season of that year ; 
and it also happened to be or continue to be the asterism on 
the second or the next following civil day. The details of the 
record accordingly yield the exact corresponding date namely, 
Wednesday, September 20, 243 A. D. If this date fell in the 
fourth year of his reign, Sivaskandavarman’s accession would 
have taken place about or some time after October 239 
The date is quite probable, for it is in proper agreement with 
the course of political events in Vanavasa and Andhradesa as 
we shall presently see. Skanda Naga Satakarni would seem 
to have ascended the throne of Vanavasa under the name of 
Sivaskandavarman, and assumed the title Dharmamahnrnjndhi- 
mja long after the death of his maternal grandfather, Haritl- 
putra Visriuskanda Satakarrii, c. 225 A D. The interval covered 
the reigns of Dhenasena, the son and successor of Vis^uskanda 
Satakarni, and another power or prince who successfully 
intervened and enjoyed the sovereignty of Vanavasa to the 
exclusion of Sivaskandavarman, as is indicated by the second 
Malavalli pillar inscription^. 

There are no materials for determining either the date of 
accession or the tenure on the throne of King Haritiputra 
Visriuskanda Cutu-kula Satakarrii. There are no records also 


1 These dates have been calculated with the help of L. D. Swamikannu Filial ’s The 
Indian Ephemeris* 

2 Mr. M. Govind Pai {Journ* Ind Hist., XIII, p. 138-143) discusses the Geneology 
and Chronology of the Early Kadambas of Banavasa, Therein he refers to the date of the 
second MSlavalli inscription and calculates the equivalent of the details as Monday 
October 18, 2l3 A* D- The date and his conclusion are open to serious objections. 
They are untenable. According to him, the purnimanta system was in vogue at that 
lime. If that were so, October 18, fell in the purnim&nta Margas'ira, which began 
on October 17. But pitr^imanta Margas^ira was the second month and its first 
pakqa could be only the second pak^a of the Sarada season of that year. The Sarada 
season would comprise the two monihs purttintanfa AsVayuja and Kartika and never 
pUr^imatUa KSrtika and MSrgas'ira or pUr^imdnta MSrgas'ira and Pu$ya. 
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which enable us to trace the events of his reign. Vis^uskanda’s 
accession to the throne or more properly the commencement 
of his reign as a paramount sovereign may have taken place 
about 210 A. D. or even somewhat earlier, just about the 
time when his contemporary Vasisthiputra Sri 
1. Haritiputra Santamula the Great destroyed the last of the 
kuisnanda s'ata- Satavahanas, proclaimed his independence and 
karpi: the 6rst assumed the Imperial role. The alniost 

Andhra^bhttya simultaneous assumption of independence by 
dynasty of Vana- the Cutu and Iksvaku monarchs and other 
vasa. c. 210-225 events indicate that they were both allies and 
were responsible for the uprooting of the 
Satavahana dynasty. The Banavasi pillar inscription of his 
daughter dated the twelfth year of his reign seems to imply that 
the reign of Visnuskanda may not have lasted more than 
fifteen years. The details of the date of record, vasa 

sataya 12 hemantuna pakkha 7 divasa /■ “ the first day of the 
seventh fortnight of the l2th year of the prosperous reign ”, 
denote, as Dr. Fleet points out, the anniversary of the accession 
day or the coronation date of Visriuskanda Satakarni.”^ Even 
apart from the date of the Banavasi record, it is also probable 
that the king enjoyed a span of fifteen years as paramount 
sovereign, after having ruled for a long time the great province 
of Vanavasa as a feudatory of the Satavahana Empire. His reign 
must have been peaceful and prosperous like that of his 
Iksvaku contemporary in the east, and come to an end about 
22*5 A. D. 

The Kanheri cave inscription refers to Mahctbhoja A^yaka 
Dhenasena, brother of the princess Maivayathim Makiabhoji 
Nagamulanika ; and, therefore, he must have been the son of 
Maharaja Visriuskanda Satakariji. There are no records of the 
eriodp of Dhenasena ; nevertheless we may assume that he 
succeeded his father on the throne and reigned 

C. sss-SSrr D.* ^ appears to have 

continued to be peaceful and prosperous, for the 
allies of his house were still powerful in Andhradesa in the east 


l JRAS, 1906, p. 805, 
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Apar^nta and Ujjaini in the north. Dhenasgna’s contemporary 
in Andhradesa was emperor Matharlputra Sri Virapurusadatta, 
who at that period was at the height of his power in Daksina* 
patha. Dhenasena apparently left no children to succeed him ; 
and with his death the Andhrabhrtya or the Cutu-kula or the 
Naga dynasty of Vanavasa came to an end. 

. The second inscription on the Malavalli pillar seems to 
refer to the abandonment or resumption of the charity granted 
by Visijuskanda Satakar^i to Haritiputra Koi}damana for the 
enjoyment by the god Mattapatidgva. The enjoyement of the 
gift was at any rate interrupted ; and it could have ha'ppened 
only on the failure of succession on Dbenasena’s death and the 
successful prevention of the accession of the rightful heir to 
the throne of Vaijayanti by some unknown power or prince. 
Skanda Naga Satakarni, the daughter’s son of Visnuskanda, 
was evidently the rightful heir who claimed the succession, 
But he did not succeed in the attempt to capture the crown. 
Apparently another prince also claimed the throne, and 
then there broke out a war of dynastic succession. The 
Velurpalayam copper-plate inscription states that VlrakSrca 
son of Cutapallava, of celebrated fame, “ simultaneously with 
the hand of the daughter of the Chief of Serpents (i. e. the 
Naga king), grasped also the complete insignia of royalty and 
became famous.” Virakurca Pallava claimed the succession to 
the throne of Vanavasa evidently as the daughter's husband 
of the Naga king, who may be identified with Visnuskanda. 
The Naga king cannot be identified with Skanda Naga Satakarni 
as Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil does, for the prince has been shown 

to be a Kadamba. It is obvious that Visnuskanda Satakarni had 

• • • 

more daughters than one ; one of them, probably the younger, 
married Virakurca and the other was the wife of Mahabhoja 
Jlvaputra(!') and the mother of Skanda Naga Satakarni. 

Virakurcavarman quickly seized the kingdom of Vanavasa 
on the death of Dhenasena by a stroke of his military skill and 
prowess, and prevented Skandanaga Satakarni from occupying 
the throne of his grandfather^ It cannot be said, therefore, 

I This is also the view of Dr* Jayaswal. See History of India, p< 169, 
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that the Pallava prince inherited the throne of Kafici as 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil does, in trying to interpret the Velur- 
palayam inscription^. Virakurca became the lord of Vanavasa, 
because he conquered it. The expression 
Virakurca usurped apthit 'grasped’ in the Velurpalayam inscription 
Vanavssa. (v- o) Significant; stripped of its poetic 

c. 288. A. D. imagery, it means that Virakurca conquered the 

kingdom by his strength of arms, whether it 
was the kingdom of Vanavasa or Kanci. But Kafici had 
not yet come into existence. Virakurca therefore reigned 
in Vanavasa for a short time. But thereafter he was overpowered 
and conquered by his Kadamba rival, Skanda Naga Satakarni. 
The first act of the Kadamba monarch, as soon as he became 
the undisputed lord of Vaijayanti, was to restore the estate 
formerly granted by hi's grandfather, to Sri Nagadatta, a 
descendant of the original donee and his own maternal 
uncle. Skanda Naga Satakarni or Sivaskandavarman enlarged 
the grant and once more registered it publicly at the same spot. 
It is probable that Virakurca, soon after he had seized the 
kingdom of Vanavasa, resumed the charity, for it had been made 
to the Kadamba family who were his inveterate enemies. 


The accompanying chronological chart gives the reader an 
idea of the political condition of the Deccan about the middle of 
the third century A. D. On the death of Dhenasena, when a 
dynastic struggle broke out for succession and Virakurca varman 
gained the upper hand, Skanda Naga Satakarni would seem to 
have turned to Andhradesa for assistance. The Kadamba 
prince was related to the Iksvaku monarch, Sri Virapurusadatta, 
for he had married his daughter Kodabalisiri. As stated 
elsewhere, the lord of Andhradesa declared war against the 


Pallava usurper on behalf of his son-in-law and 
War of dynastic protege. The War of succession in Vanavasa 
«as a protracted one. And it would appear 
that Sri Virapurusadatta did not survive to see 
the end of hostilities and the success of Skanda Naga Satakarni’s 


arms. This inference is based upon two facts. Firstly, an 


1 Ancient History of the Deccan » p. 48* 

21 



A Synchronistic Chromlogical Chart showing the Imperial Andhras and their Successors. 

(c. 100 A. D.— 265 A. D.) 

The Imperial Andhras or the Satavahanas. 
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THE PALLAVAS. 

inscription of the eleventh year of Emperor Sn Bahubala 
Santamula at Nagarjunakonda refers to Mahadevi Kodabalisiri 
(Kundavalli Sri), daughter of Sri Virapurusadatta and 
the Queen of Vanavasa^. The King of Vanavasa is not mentioned 
by name in that record but he has been identified already with 
Sivaskandavarman, the Kadamba king of the second Malavallt 
inscription. Elsewhere, Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala Santamula’s 
reign is stated to have lasted from c. 238 to 252 A. D. According 
to this date, the eleventh year of his reign would fall about 249 
A. D- And on that date Sivaskandavarman was reigning in 
Vanavasa. Secondly, two inscriptions dated the 15th year and 
another dated the 18th year of Sri Virapurusadatta refer to 
certain benefactions to the Buddhist Church of Sriparvata by 
princess Santi Sri of the Puglya family, a paternal aunt and 
mother-in-law of the King, for securing ‘ victory and long life ’ 
{ayuvadhanike vejayike) to her son-in-law^. The passage Ikhu 
kunnih smni siri Viripurisadatasa ayuvadhanike vejayike^ which 
occurs in numerous inscriptions of two or more successive years, 
seems to indicate that the Iksvaku monarch was engaged in a 
great war against a powerful enemy and that consequently his 
paternal aunt and mother-in-law was most anxious for his 
welfare and success. According to the chronology of the 
Iksvakus that has been proposed elsewhere, the 15th year oi 
Sri Virapurusadatta would fall about 234 A. D, That was the 
year about which Virakurcavarman seized the crown of Vanavasa 
by a coup dc main and prevented the accession of Skanda Naga 
Satakarrii. If this inference is accepted, Dhenasena’s death has to 
be placed sometime prior to that date, that is about 232-3 A.D. 
Thus it appears that Virakurcavarman held the throne of 
VanavAsa from about 233 to 239 A. D., when he was conquered 
and driven out of the realm by the Kadamba king Sivaskanda- 
varman. 

Prince Skanda Naga Satakarni ascended the throne of 
Vaijayanti under the name Sivaskandavarman and assumed the 
title Dharmamahumjadhimja, ‘the rightful supreme king of great 

1 E. /., XXI, p. 66. lose- M aeries and E. t- XX, p. 21, Ins. B. 

2 E. XX, No. H., p. 24. 
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kings*’ He reigned only for a short tinre, from c. 239—252 A. D* 
He must have been a middle aged man when he came to the 
throne, for he is mentioned as a grown-up young man in the 
Banavasi record, (c. 210 A. D.) He was a 
^(sSnda'^*N 5 gr” powerful king; he conquered the great 
s'stakarni) the first kingdom of Vanavasa which evidently 
"'"’I' extended from Nasik or Aparanta in the north 
to the Cauven in the south and from the sea on 
the west perhaps to the sea on the east. Sivaskandavarman was 
the first Kadamba king on the throne of Vaijayanti, though his 
descendants did not regard him as the, founder of the house. 

Sivaskandavarman’s death may be placed with reasonable 
certainty about 252 A. D. The Nagarjunakonda inscription of 
his queen, Kodabalisiri, dated the eleventh year of Emperor 
Vasisthlputra Sri Bahubala Santamula (c. 249-50 A D.) refers 
to him as the reigning king. And there are no inscriptions of 
the Iksvaku monarch dated beyond that year. By the middle 
of the third century A. D., the Pallavas had already emerged 
into power as rulers of the newly founded kingdom of 
Kaflci. The Mayidavolu Prakrit plates^ of Yuvamahuruja 
Sivaskandavarman of Kanci, show that by the date of that record, 
the Pallavas had conquered Southern Andhradesa as far as the 
K^’sria river and superseded the sovereignty of the Iksvakus. 
Accordingly it may be assumed that the Iksvakus and their 
allies, the Kadambas, declined shortly after the eleventh year of 
Sri Bahubala Santamula. The Puraria account, which states that 
the Sriparvatiyas and the Andhrabhrtyas would simultaneously 
enjoy the sovereignty for fifty or fifty-two years after the fall 
of the Imperial Andhras, lends strong support to this inference. 
With the death of Sivaskandavarman, the political condition of 
the Deccan completely changed. The newly founded Kadamba 
dynasty at Vaijayanti declined and did not rise again till the 
(daya of Mayuras'arman. The formidable coalition of the three 
great powers of Daksii^apatha, the Iksvakus, Kadambas and 
^ka-Mahtksatrapas, quickly declined and disappeared. The 
last of the Iksvakus was conquered and the Imperial house of 

1 VI, pp. 84 fi. 
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Vijayapuri was uprooted by the rising Pallava power. In the 
north, the Saka-Mahaksatrapas also declined ; they were so 
much absorbed in their own domestic troubles that they had 
no time to interfere in the affairs of the south and come to 
the rescue of their allies in Vanavasa and Andhradesa. 

On the death of Sivaskandavarman, whether it was due to 
natural causes or otherwise, the kingdom of Vanavasa passed 
once more into the hands of Virakurcavarman, who would seem 
to have seized it by a coup de main overpowering his Kadamba 
rivals. Thus Virakurca became lord of Vanavasa for a second 
time. On this occasion he would appear to have abandoned 
Vaijayanti, moved eastwards and made 
KaScipura on the banks of the Vegavati, the 
seat of his new government. He was probably 
the founder of the new city ; at any rate he was 
the first prince who occupied and raised it to 
the dignity of the imperial capital of the South 
in a short time. Virakurca would seem to have 
abandoned Vaijayanti for two reasons. Firstly, 
the Kadambas were still powerful there. The descendants 
of Sivaskandavarman might prove a menace to his sovereignty 
at any moment. Secondly, he had conquered the Iksvakus and 
carved a great empire on the north-east which extended as far 
as the Krsria river in the north ; he was therefore in need of 
a suitable capital in the east to consolidate his power. 

Virakurcavarman’s claim to the throne of Vanavasa and 
his two attempts to secure the succession by a brilliant stroke 
of his military prowess rested therefore on his nearness 
of relationship to the Cutu king of Vanavasa. Divested of 
poetic fancy, the statement of the VglUrpalayam inscription - 
means this and nothing more. It cannot be interpreted in any 
other manner than the above. This interpretation is also 
supported by another fact. Virakurca’s father is Cutapallava. 
The names of both the father and son do not sound like real or 
proper names ; they seem to be epithets or titles ; and that may 
be ^e- reason- why they are not repeated in the family. These 


Virakurcavarman 
becomes king of 
Vanavasa for a 
second time : 
Establishes the 
Pallava dynasty 
at Kaheipura 
c. 262 A. D. 
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two Pallava princes, would appear to have become famous and 
widely known in the realm by their epithets or titles, Cutapallava 
and Virakiirca, and their personal names were not well known. 

That is precisely what the Velurpalayam 
Cutapallava and inscription also States. Virakurca is a compound 
hut words, vira and kurca, and means ‘ a 

epithets. bundle of heroism Indeed Virakurcavarman 

was a great soldier and an embodiment of 
courage and military prowess. It is probable that he was for a 
long time connected with the Andhrabhrtya kingdom of Vana- 
vasa, rendered assistance to the Naga king in the administration 
of the realm and acquired the title Virakurca, which soon 
superseded his personal name. His descendants remembered 
him for a long time only by that title and not by his proper name. 
The Velurpalayam inscription accordingly declares that he 
became celebrated {Virakurca ili vis! rutnhv ay ah) as Virakurca. 
Similarly, the name Cutapallava is an epithet; and indeed it is an 
interesting one. It may have been connected with the name 
Cutu-^«/a. It is possible that Cuta-pallava was the Sanskritised 
form of the original or earlier term Cutu*Pallava, and that 
in later times when the origin and historical significance of 
the epithet was forgotten, Cutu- Pallava was changed into 
Ciitapallava by the composers of the formal preambles 
(i>rasfasiis) of the charters of the family. In this manner 
alone, the meaning and significance of the epithet Guta* 
pallava seems to be intelligible. If this interpretation is 
accepted, the original relationship or connection between the 
ancestors of the Pallava family and the Naga or Cutu or the 
Andhrabhrtya kings of Vanavasa will become apparent. As the 
Cu^us were to the Imperial Andhras, so the Pallavas were to 
• the Cu^U'Satakar^i kings. Accordingly one of them came to 
be known by the epithet Cutu*Pallava which in course of time 
became Cuta-Pallava. This inference finds ample support in 
another fact as well. The Pallavas of Kanci who were the 
descendants of the Cuta-Pallava or Cutu«Pallava, adopted the 
royal insignia and the bull emblem of the Cu{us. The 
VslSrpalayam inscription states that Virakurca also ‘ seized the 
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complete insignia of royalty of the Naga king.i That Cutu- 
Pallava or Cuta-Pallava of the Bharadvaja gdtra, an off-shoot 
of the Naga family, was long associated in the government of 
Vanavasa is referred to by the Velurpalayam record itself. It 
states : “ Thence came into existence the descendants of prince 
Pallava, whose bar-like arms were skilled in rendering 
assistance to the Lord of Serpents who was fatigued by the 
labour of carrying on his head the burden of the earth.”^ 

Ill 

The history of the political events that led to the rise 
of Virakurca to the sovereignty of the South leads us to the 
consideration of the questions: Whence did the Pallavas 
come ? Who were the Pallavas and what was 

d'tLv or^'inai home ? Some scholars believe the , 

home- ancestral home of the Pallavas to be Andhradesa, | 

in the region of the Krsna and the Godavari ' 
rivers.^ Except the fact that the early Pallava kings appear to 
be reigning in the region on the southern bank of the Krsria 
river, there is no evidence, epigraphical, literary or otherwise, 
that supports this conclusion. None of the inscriptions of the 
Pallava dynasty save the Bahur plates of Nrptuhgavarman 
speak of the ancestral home of the early Pallavas. The 
inscription states that from As'vatthaman was born a king 
named Pallava, who ruled the kings residing in (the region 
known as) Navakhanda, together with the ploughmen.”* The 

1 s. /. /., II. Ft. V. p. 501 ff. V. 6. 

2 Ibid. 

Some unascribed square lead coins (Rapson ; C. A D. pp. 64-55, plate VIII, Nos. 217-232 
and some other coins of the feudatories of the Andhra dynasty {Opt. Cit. p 67 ff.) contain 
the figure of a bull (vrsabha) standing to the proper right and often surmounted by a 
nandipada. These coins may be ascribed to the Andhrabhytyas. 

8 V. Venkayya : The Pallavas (A. S. !•, 1906-07, p 217 ff.) See also Dr. K. R. 
Subrahmanyam : Buddhist Remains in Andhra and History of Andhra, p. 78 ff. 

4 B. I. XVIII, p. 6, V. 6. 

H 
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name Navakhanda has been rendered by some scholars to 
mean simply ‘ nine divisons a description by which ancient 
India was known to the astronomers, Paras^ara and Varahamihira, 
although the term was much older than their time and was 
afterwards adopted by the compilers of the Purarias.^ The 
astronomers and the authors of the Puranas therefore do not 
help us to identify Navakhanda. Dr. Jayaswal believes that 
Navakhan^si should be near about Andhradesa in the north, and 
identifies it with Nawargarh, one of the traditional * Eighteen 
Forest Kingdoms of Kosala ’.2 He is eager to find a locality 
in the north of Andhra, whose situation would be near enough 
to the so called Bharas'iva Naga empire, from where an attack 
on Andhradesa was easy for the ancestors of Virakurcavarman. 
This identification is untenable. 


The Bahur grant itself furnishes the clue for identifying 
Navakhanda. One of the earliest descendants of the eponymous 
prince Pallava was Konkanika-^ That name occurs also in the 
Vayalur pillar inscription> But some scholars reject it along 
with the other names of the record as merely legendary and 
regard it as probably reminiscent of Konkani, Kangani or 
Kongani, the ancestor of the Western Ganga kings. It has 
therefore no historical value. But against this view there is the 
fact that the Bahur grant does not mention a 
Konkap. the number of kings, like the Vayalur inscription 
home of the qj. Vglurpalayam record, in the pedigree of 

ancestors of the , rT ,, . , r 

Paiiavas. the early Pallavas but that of Konka^ika 

alone. Konkanika, therefore, may be an 
epithet and imply “ one who hailed from Konkan,” The term 
may be regarded also as signifying ‘one who exercised 
authority in the region or province known as Konkan’. 
It is, therefore, extremely likely that the term, like 
Virakurca and Cuta-Pallava, came to be regarded as a proper 


1 Cunnigham; Ancient Geography of India , 2nd edn* p* 6 

2 History of India, p. 103* 18 Forest kingdoms are referred to in £. 1, VlII p* 286. 
8 E. /. XVIIIs p. 6. V. 7. 

4 B> /• XVin, pp. 145 ff. (161), 1. 8, T\veati«tb naujo* 
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or personal name rather than as an epithet, when its 
true import and historical significance was forgotten in course of 
time. The eponymous prince, Pallava, might be Suvi^akha, 
son of Kulaipa, a Pahlava, who was the minister of 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. By the date of his rise to power, 
Suvis'akba was probably not regarded any longer as a foreigner, 
though his origin as a Pahlava was still remembered. The 
Junagadh inscription states that Rudradaman appointed 
Suvis'akha to the rulership'of the provinces, Surastra and 
Anarta^. These regions comprise the modern divisions of 
Kathiawad, Gujerat and North Konkan^. As Suvis'akha was 
first the ruler of Konkan, his descendants may possibly have 
remembered him as Konkanika. His descendants, on 
account of their long association with Konkan, would have also 
acquired the appellation Konkanikas. This view is fully 
corroborated by the Bahur grant referred to above. And this 
exactly is the claim of the Pahlava minister Suvis'akha. The 
Junagadh inscription states Where every one of the 
ministers of the king, though fully endowed with the qualifications 
of ministers, were averse to the task of carrying out repairs to 
the Sudars'ana lake, which was extensively destroyed during a 
storm sometime ago, and when the people were in despair on 
account of great distress, Suvis'akha carried out the work for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the town and country. Thus 
while he endeavoured to increase the spiritual merit and glory 
of his sovereign by his good government, he also pleased the 
people by his benevolent acts for them and earned their 
gratitude and goodwill.”'* Prince Pallava, whom we may 
identify with the Pahlava Suvis'akha, was not a king but merely 
a minister. The Bahur grant, therefore, may be regarded as 
recording a truthful tradition about the earliest members of the 
Pallava dynasty and their migration from Konkan. 

The name Pallava has indeed a remarkable history. The 
word is written as Palhava about 134 A* D. in the Nasik cave 

1 B. VIII, p. 36 ff. 

2 For the extent of Konkan, see Bom, G<t*. vol. I, Introd. p- 9. 

8 B I , VIII. p. 36, text lines 16—20. 
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inscriptions o( the time of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi It 
changed into Pahlava about 150 A-D. in the Junagadh inscription 
of Rudradaman, and was almost written like Pallava^ for we 
note that the compound letter hla resembles lla in it. The 
Mayidavolu Prakrit grant, which is the earliest record of the 
Pallavas of Kafici, solves the difficulty in a simple manner. 

Therein the word is written as Palava- 
Palhava a n d But within a few years after that, the final 
^hiava same as Sanskrit form ciime into existence as Pallava 
Sanskrit form. With double / in the Hirahadagalli plates. 

This identity of the names Pahlava and 
Pallava and other facts mentioned above show that the ancient 
, kings of Kanci may possibly have belonged to the same family 
; as Suvis'akha, the Pahlava. The latter lived about 150 A. D. 
i and within a century after that emerged Virakurcavarman, the 
[ founder of the Pallava dynasty of Kaiici. The descendants 
of Suvisfakha must have moved southwards ; one of them was 
probably Csta-Pallava. 

The descendants of Suvis'akha also were probably known 
as Kofikanikas. This appellation afterwards ceased to be 
remembered as an epithet but came to be regarded as a 
personal or proper name. It is clear, therefore, that Konkan 
was known as Navakhanda. This identification is further 
corroborated by a copper-plate inscription of the Silahara king 
Marasimha of Karad^. The Silahara prince Guhala is described, 
as Navarniya-samuddharapa which Dr. Fleet translated “ the 
supporter of the nine kingdoms.”® It seems to 
me the true import of the epithet has not been correctly 
interpreted by Dr. Fleet. The SilahSras were divided into 
three branches, the Silaharas of Karad, North Konkan and 
South Konkan. The last mentioned among them were 

1 E. /• VIII, No, 2, plate 1, p. 60. text line 5. According to the chronology of the 
later Satavahanas proposed by me, Pulumavi II reigned between 116 ~l44i A. D. for 
29 years. The Nasik Cave inscription of Queen Bala S'ri was dated the 19th year of 
Palumavi 11* Thus the date of the Nasik cave inscription would fall about 134 A. D* 

2 Cave Temp* Inscr, W* Ind, p. 102, text line 15-16. 

3 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts* pp. 544 £f and 403, n« 8, 
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considered to be the oldest of the three. The Silaharas of Karad, 
were the rulers of Central Konkan, and therefore the Silahara 
king Guhala was given the epithet N avarujya^samuddhara^. 
This title must be taken to mean Navakha'pdarajya-samuddha- 
rarM “the uplifter of the kingdom of Navakharida” or Konkan, 
the middle term khanda having been dropped in ordinary 
speech. It is also probable that Navakharidarajya was 
abbreviated into Navarajya, and that Konkan or Navarajya 
meant the same as Navakha^da. Otherwise the epithet 
Navamjya-samuddharana looks hyperbolical and meaningless. 

We shall now briefly put forward the conclusions 
regarding the origin and the original home of the Pallavas. The 
Pallavas of Kanci were not a tribe, class or clan. They were 
a family of powerful Brahmanas who were probably descended 
from the Pahlava chief Suvis'akha and who rose to political 
power by their military profession and valour. The family 
would appear to have originated from an alliance of a powerful 
Brahman of the Bharadvaja gUra with a Naga 
Conclusion. or Pahlava lady of ranki. The R'ayakota 
plates of Skandas'isya speak of a liaison between 
a Naga maiden and ' As'vatthaman^. The Amaravati pillar 
inscription records a romantic union between the celestial 
nymph Madam and As'vatthaman^. It is a well-known fact that 
As'vatthaman, son of Drona, remained a bachelor and never 
married. His romantic union evidently with a Naga maiden 
denotes the peculiar origin of the Pallava family. The 
offspring of that union was Pallava, literally * a sprout a term, 
which again distinctly denotes an attempt to perpetuate the 
race by a union with a celebrated Brahman £otra. The term 
Pallava denotes an offshoot of the main line and not the 
original line itself. The offspring of the BharadvSja 
As^vatthaman and a Naga maiden took the gdtva of the father 
for himself and thus became a Bharadvaja-Pallava or an 

1 A number of Pahlava families settled in Western India : and a number of 
inscriptions of Pallava chiefs are found in the Kanheri Oaves. See C<(ve Temple tnser^ 
of WesUm India> 

1 E. V, p. 49. 

3 S. I, L, No. 32, p. 27 verse 6. 
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offshoot {Palldva) of the Bharadvaja gdtrd^. That the early 
descendants of the eponymous prince Pallava were Brahma^as 
is distinctly asserted by the KSs^akudi plates®. Virakurca and 
his son Sivaskandavarman and their immediate descendants 
were accordingly Brahmarias, like the Kadambas. 

We shall not be surprised even if some of the remote 
ancestors of the Pallavas of Kanci came from a stock of the 
Pahlavas. On that account alone the Pallavas cannot be 
regarded as foreigners. When foreigners settled down in 
India and accepted the varri-usframa-dhartna, they became in 
course of time pedigreed members of the Aryan society. 
Instances may be quoted from the Mahabharata and the 
Pura^as, from the inscriptions and coins, to prove the fact that 
several foreigners, from the cultured Greeks to the semi- 
barbarian Sakas, Abhiras, Kusa^ns and the Pahlavas, influenced 
by the charm of the Brahmanical faith, succumbed to it and 
became members of the Brahmanical fold. Thus one of the 
Saka families that ruled in the Northern Deccan in the first 
century A* D , the most prominent members of which were 
NahapS^ia and his son-in-law Usavadatta (Rsabhadatta) would 
appear to have espoused Brahmanism®. The Brahmana 
dominated Aryan society of the ancient period was indeed 
remarkably elastic and flexible. The sage Paras'ara says in 
the Mahabharata (Santi parvan): “The status of high-souled 

1 There is an interesting tradition extant in the Andhra country, according to which 
BrShmapas who have no gQtra or forgotten their gotra or who cannot trace their gdfm 
on account of calamities, migration .or such other causes are given the Bharadvaja gofra. 
This practice must have been in existence in Dak^hipapatha for a very long time, perhaps 
for the last 3,000 years or more. If this tradition has any historical basis in the distant 
and hazy past, it should have been in the confusion of the castes which set in in the first 
century A. D* and which was claimed to have been stopped or prevented by the 
restoration of the varncts’ramadharma and castes by Emperor Gautamiputra Sri 
SStakartii {E. /. VllI, No. 2 p. 60). It is therefore, probable that the ancestors of 
the Pallavas of KaSci may have been among those who sprang into existence in the first 
Century A. D. or probably earlier than that, and admitted into the Brahmapa fold and 
given the BbSradvaja gotra as befitting the noble military profession they carried like the 
illustrious Dropa and As' vatlbaman who were themselves Bharadvajas* 

2 S. /. /• Vol» II. p. 342fr. verse 18. 

8 /., VIII, p. 78, (85)>88 ; also E. I. VII pp. 57—62 for the inscriptions of the Saka 

kiogB. See also for the Origin of the names of Dinika and NahapSpa, /. A., XLVIU, 
p. Tiffs 
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persons that have cleaned their souls through austerities, O king, 
cannot be regarded as affected by their low birth. The sages, 
O monarch, by begetting children hither and thither, conferred 
upon them the status of the ]^si ‘ through the power of their 

own austerities.’ There had sprung only four 

original gotras, O king, namely, Angirasa, Kas'yapa, Vasistha 
and Bhrgu. But other gDtras came into existence, O king, in 
consequence of deeds and austerities, and the good people 
have adopted these appellations. It is thus clear from this 
passage, that though the remote ancestors of the Pallavas of 
Kanci were Pahlavas and foreigners who settled in India, they 
entered the Aryan fold, performed the Srauta rites, became 
Brahmanas and adopted the Bharadvaja gotra. This inference 
is fully corroborated by the tradition recorded in the family 
charters. 

The Pallavas were immigrants from the North or properly 
speaking from Konkan and Anarta in Daksinapatha. They 
came into South India through Kuntala or Vanavasa. They 
spoke Prakrit and Sanskrit and professed like the Satavahanas 
the Vedic Brahmanism of the North. Before they migrated 
to Vanavasa and settled at Vaijayantipura, they were already 
recognised as full-blooded indigenous Brahmanas like the 
Harltiputra-Manavya Kadambas or the Gautamas, Vasisthas, 
Matharas, Kaundinyas, Kanvayanas and such other pedigreed 
Brahmanas. Their marriage alliance with the Andhrabhrtyas 
leads unmistakably to this conclusion. 


1 Chapter 296, verses 12-18. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Genealogy of the Early Pallavas of Knnci. 

The materials for the reconstruction of the genealogy and 
the history of the Early Pallavas are still inadequate. There 
are the inscriptions in Prakrit and Sanskrit languages, which 
do not furnish us with any more information than mere 
enumeration of names, often up to four generations. As they 
do not mention any political events or other synchronisms, it 
becomes extremely difficult and confusing to construct the 
genealogy of the Pallava kings bn pure lists of names. 
Nevertheless, contemporaneous records like the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta, the copper-plate grants of some of 
the Kadamba and Western Ganga kings and religious literature 
of the Jains sometimes furnish a synchronism and help us to 
determine the genealogical succession and to reconstruct the 
political history of the dynasty. 

The inscriptions of the Early Pallavas are mainly divisible 
into two groups, and each group represents an epoch in the 
history of the dynasty. The first group consists of the Prakrit 
charters and represents the early period of the Pallavas. The 
second is the age of Sanskrit grants belonging to the next 
epoch^. 

The earliest Prakrit . inscription of the Pallava dynasty is 
on copper-plates and comes from Mayidavolu in Narasaraopeta 
taluk, Guntur ditrict. It refers to a grant made 
p^rif^artets*** Yuvamakurnj a Sivaskandavarman and is 

dated in the reign of his unknown predecessor. 
The grant was issued on the 5th day of the 6th fortnight of 
the summer season in the tenth year of the king, of whom 
Sivaskandavarman was the Yuvamalmmja or heir-apparent^. 
The next record is on the Hiraha^agalli plates, coming from 
Bellary district and belonging to the reign of Sivaskanda- 

1 E. I. VI. p. 84 ; E. /.. I, p. 2f. i Ibid- Vol. VIII, p. 143. 

3 S. I, VI, p. 84 B. 
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I varman. This edict also was issued from the capital Kaficipurat. 
But by the date of this grant, Sivaskandavarman was reigning 
as king ; he called himself the Dharmainuhumjzidhiruja, ‘ the 
rightful supreme king of great kings’, of the Pallava family. 
The grant was made on the fifth day of the 6th fortnight 
of the rainy season in the eighth year, and written by the 
privy councillor {Rahasctdhika) Bhattis'arman, the Bh^Jaka 
(Lord) of Kolivala. The third Prakrit record of the family 
comes from Gunapadeya in Kandukur taluk, Nellore district 
I and is now preserved in the British Museum^. It is known to 
5 the epigraphists as the British Museum plates of Carudgvi, and 
belongs to the time of the Pallava king {Mahnrnja Sri 
Vijayakharhdavarhma) Vijaya-Skandavarman. It is not dated ; 
it contains an order by Carudevi, wife of the heir-apparent 
Y uvamahciraja Sri Vijaya-Buddhavarman and mother of the 
iprince Buddhyankura®. Vijaya-Skandavarman mentioned in this 
grant may easily be identified with Sivaskandavarman of the 
preceeding charters, for the terms ^iva and Vijaya were mere 
honorofics and were usually prefixed to the personal names of 
the kings of the early post-Satavahana period. The Prakrit 
inscriptions of the Pallava kings supply four generations of the 
family. 


1. Maharaja Bappasvamin. 

(Hirahadagalli Prakrit Plates ) 

I 

2. Dharmamaharajadhiraja Siva-Skandavarman or Skandavarman. 
(Hirahadagalli and Mayidavolu Plates) 

3. Yuvamaharaja Vijaya-Buddhavarman = Carudevi 

(British Museum Plates) 

I 

4. Buddhyai;ikura 

(British Museum Plates of Queen Carudevi) 

Closely allied to the Prakrit grants and emerging from the 
Prakrit epoch are threevecords written in Sanskrit. They are 


1 B. I, p. 2. ff. 

2 E. /., VIII, p. 1431. and plate. 

3 The name ending ahkura of this prince is very interesting, pr. Hultzsch who 
restores the term writes that ahkura ‘ a sprout ’ is synonymous with Pallava^ which also 
means *a sprout’. JS. VIII, p. 144 ) The Pallava kings had a peculiar fahey for this 
name -ending, for they bore similar surnames as balitankura, Nayahkura, Taru^;iankura 
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the Darsi fragmentary copper-plate grant of an unknown king, 
the Oihgodu plates of Mahumja Vijaya-Skandavarman and the 
Uruvapalli copper-plate grant of Yuvamakumja Visnu- 
gopavarman'. These charters are written in archaic alphabet 
which bears a close resemblance to that of the 
SaikritVhartei* Prakrit grants. The unknown donor of the 
Darsi fragment appears to be the great-grand- 
son of Maharaja Virkurcavarman, whose laudatory epithets 
agree fiterally with those epithets that are attributed to 
Siva-Skandavarman and Vijaya-Skandavarman respectively. 
The Darsi fragment gives the epithet sva-bnhnbal-nrjjit-^rjjita. 
kmtra - tapunidHr vidhi-vihita-sarva • maryndasya sthti-sthita 
synmit-ntmaiid Makumjasya, “ who was very pious, who 
acquired by the power of his arm a mighty treasure of such 
penance as becomes the warrior caste, who ordained all laws 
according to sacred scriptures, who was constant in virtue and 
whose mind was immeasurable,” to Virakurcavarman. These 
epithets are also attributed to later kings ; thus they are given to 
Siva-Skandavarman by his descendants in the Omgodu grant 
and to Siva-Skandavarman’s son, Viravarman, in a later day 
record even though he is not referred to with the kingly titled. 
This fact coupled with the archaic characters of the Darsi 
fragment clearly indicates that Virakurcavarman may have been 
the ancestor, possibly the predecessor of Siva-Skandavarman, 
the donor of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli plates. This 
supposition is confirmed by the occurrence of Virakurca’s name 
in the beginning of the historical pedigrees of the Pallava 
charters of the later period, and also above the name of 
Skandas'isya who may be identified with Sivaskandavarman*. 
It is therefore probable that Virakurcavarman of the Darsi 
grant was the same as Virakurcavarman of the Velurpalayam 
plates, and accordingly the predecessor or possibly the father 
of Siva-Skandavarman or Skandavarman. The unknown donor 


1 Darsi {E. /., I. pp. 397-98) ; OmgOdu (£ /. XV., pp. 249 ff) Uruvapalli (Ind* Ant, 

V. p. 60 n. 

2 E. VIII, p, 169 ff. 

3 Vayalur Pillar inscription of Hajasimha (E* /., XVIII, p. 145) Patlamangalam grant 
{E. /.; XVIII. p. U6.) K5$'aku(3ii Plate? of Nandivarman 11. {S /* /. Il/p. 842) 
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of the Darsi fragment, therefore, may have been a descendant 
of Skandavarman of the British Museum grant and possibly 
prince Buddhyankura. The Darsi fragment was issued from 
the provincial capital Dasanapura. It is unfortunate that the 
names of the donor, his father and grandfather are lost to us. 

The Omgodu plates of Vijaya Skandavarman, which were 
issued from the capital, Kancipura, give four generations of the 
Pallava family, including that of the donor. They are ; — 

Maharaja Kumaravisiju 
Maharaja Sri Skandavarman 
VIravarman. 

I 

Maharaja Sri Vijaya Skandavarman (donor) 

The first king, Kumaravisnu, is mentioned as the offerer of 
the As'vamedha rite. The title A^vamtdhaynji seems to be a 
special attribute acquired by the king who had subdued all kings 
and thereby attained to the dignity of a universal monarch. 
The first Pallava king who is known to us so far as the offerer of 
As'vamedha is Sivaskandavarman of the Hirahadagalli Prakrit 
plates ; and now Kumaravisnu is also mentioned as the offerer 
of that celebrated rite. The second king, Skandavarman, is 
stated to have acquired a kingdom by subduing several 
kings by his valour, {sva-viryy^dhigata-rujasya) and described 
utsuha - prabhu ■ mantra - sfaktisampannasya as “ having been 
endowed with the three kingly qualities. ” Then his son 
Viravarman is described as “ one who had acquired celebrity 
on account of victories gained in many battles, and who 
had subdued the circle of kings. ” His son is Vijaya Skanda- 
varman, the donor. The edict is dated the 13th day of the 
3rd fortnight of the JiBmanta season, in the 33rd year of his 
victorious reign. 

We are now confronted with two problems ; firstly, the 
identity of Virakurcavarman of the Darsi fragment and secondly, 
the relationship between the kings of the Prakrit charters and 
those mentioned In the Oriig^u grant of Vijaya Skandavarman. 
The inscriptions of the later Pallavas of the seventh century 
23 
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VirakQrcavarman : 
same as Kumara- 
vis^iu and Maha- 
raja Bappasvamin. 


and onwards seem to enable us to establish the identity and 
relationship. The most important of this group 
are the Vayalur Pillar inscription of Narasirfiha- 
varman II, surnamed Rajasimha who flourished 
towards the close of the eighth century, ^ and 
the Velurpalayam copper-plate grant of Vijaya- 
Nandivarman III, of the ninth century. The Vayalur inscription 
is interesting because of the genealogical list recorded in it. It 
begins with an account of the mythological origin of the 
Pallavas and traces their genealogy from Visnu down to the 
eponymous prince Pallava through Anglras, Brhaspati, Samyu, 
Bharadvaja, Drona and As'vatthaman. Then it records the 
names of kings who seem to possess a semblance of historicity 
but about whom there is no reference in any of the other 
inscriptions of the family. The first of them was As'okavarman ; 
in his family were born Harigupta, Bhutadatta, Suryavarman, 
Visnugopa, Vimala, Konkani, Kalabharta and Cutapallava in 
succession ; and Cutapallava 's son was Virakurca. Of As'oka- 
varman and his descendants very little is known save their 
names. The first historical figure, therefore, seems to be 
Virakurca. The Velurpalayam copper-plate inscription states 
that Virakurca was the first prince who acquired sovereignty. 


According to the Prakrit inscriptions, it also appears that 
Stvaskandavarman was not the first king of the Pallava dynasty. 
There is his unknown predecessor called Makaruja Bappasvamin 
in the Hirahadagalli plates. The name Bappasvamin is a 
compound of two terms bappa and s'mmin and seems to be an 
honorific title given on account of deep veneration for his father 
the king, by Sivaskandavarman. It does not appear to be 
a proper or personal name. Bappa means ‘ father ' and the 
term svumin^ which occurs often in the names of the 
Mahaksatrapas of Ujjaini and the Iksvakus of Vijayapurl, 
denotes a ‘ king’. It will be remembered that the Hirahadagalli 
grant does not give the pedigree of the donor ; it merely refers 
to the former gift made by the Great King, Bappasvamin, 
meaning ‘the venerable father who is the king.’ This seems to 


1 B. h XVIII, pp. 146 - 162 .; Annual Report S. /. E. 1409 - 10 , Part II, pp. 77ff- 
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indicate that though Sivaskandavarman’s father’s name was 
too well known in the realm, the people referred to him in 
great veneration merely as Mahnvnja Bappasvamin. flis 
real or personal name must have been therefore not Bappavamin 
but something else, and possibly Kumaravisnu. According 
to the Omgodu plates, the first king of the Pallava dynasty 
was not either Skandavarman or Virakurca but Kumaravis^iu. 
As Sivaskandavarman of the Prakrit charters seems to be 
identical with Skandavarman of the Omgodu plates, Virakurca- 
varman of the Darsi fragment, whose identity with Virakurca of 
the Vayalur and Velurpalayam inscriptions seems to be fairly 
certain, may possibly have been identical with Kumaravisnu of 
the Orhgbdu grant and Bappasvamin of the Hirahadagalli 
plates, and therefore, presumably the first king or founder of 
the Pallava dynasty of Kanci. This view is based upon the 
assumption, stated above, that the name Virakurca sounds 
like an epithet rather than a personal or proper name. The 
name Vira, it may be noticed, appears also in the third 
generation of the family in the name of Viravarman, son of 
Skandavarman and father of Vijaya Skandavarman. As the 
custom of naming a child after its grandfather had also obtained 
in the Pallava dynasty, Vira or Virakurca might be in all 
probability the grandfather of Viravarman and, therefore, father 
of Skandavarman. Accordingly, Virakurca seems to be the 
epithet or title of Kumaravisnu. Two of the three Prakrit 
grants give the name Sivaskandavarman to the second king, 
while the third calls him Vijaya Skandavarman. It is obvious 
that all of them refer to one and the same king. The honorifics, 
Siva and Vijaya, seem to be mere prefixes to names employed 
to distinguish one king from another of the same name. 
Thus it appears, from a consideration of the pedigrees given in 
the British Museum and Orhgodu plates, that ^ivask^iflda- 
varman had two sons, Yuvamahuraja Vijaya Buddhavarman 
and Viravarman, and that the former was possibly the elder one. 
Accordingly, we obtain the following pedigree:— 
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Kumaravi§;;iu, the Virakurca; or Bappasvamin* 

Vijaya or S'iva Skandavarraan- 

! 

I ■ 'I 

Yuvamaharaja Vijaya Buddhavarman Viravarman, 

Q. Carudevi. | 

I Vijaya Skandavarman. 

Buddhyankura. (Donor of Onigodu grant) 

(Probable donor of the Darsi fragment.) 

Thus the Prakrit charters, the Darsi plate and the Orhgodu 
grant have altogether yielded so far two branches and four 
generations of the Pallava dynasty. The two last mentioned also 
supply the connection between the kings of the Prakrit inscrip* 
tions and those of the Sanskrit copper-plate grants. 

The next earliest record of the family which seems to 
take us further down to two more generations is the Uruvupalli 
copper-plate grant of Y uvamahuruja Visnugopavarman, dated 
from the city of Palakkada during the eleventh year of the 
reign of Mahnmja Simhavarman.i It also gives, like the Orhgodu 
grant, four generations of the family, including that of the donor 
Skandavarman, his son Viravarman, his son Skandavarman II, 
then his son Mafmm/a Sirhhavarman, and afterwards without 
specifying the relationship, Yuvamahnmja Visnugopavarman. 
Skandavarman II of this pedigree seems to be evidently identical 
with Skandavarman I, or Vijaya Skandavarman of the Orhgodu 
grant. Though the relationship between Yuvarnalmruja Visnu- 
gopavarman, the heir-apparent and king Sirhhavarman is not 
specified, it will be seen from the records of the next following 
generation, that they appear to be sons of Skandavarman II 
and, therefore, brothers.**^ The Uruvapalli copper-plate grant 
may be assigned, on palaeographical grounds to the early part 
of the fourth century A. D. 

Now come four copper-plate grants, that belong to the 
next generation after Yuvamahuruja VisnugSpavarman and 
Siihhavarman. They are dated in the reign of Dkarmamahumja 
Sirhhavarman. They are, in their chronological order:-the 

Sr 

1 Ind. Ant; V. p. 601 ; Referred to in E- 1-, XV, p. 252. j l 

2 tnd. Ant., V. p. 169. This conclusion is^drawn by Dr* Fleet ; it is reasonable and 

probably the relationship is true. I 

.(,1 
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Omgodu plates (II set) dated the 4th year,' the Pikira grant of 
the 5th year, 2 the Mangadur plates of the eighth year,^ and 
lastly the Vilavetti grant of the tenth year.^ The genealogy of 
the donor’s family obtained from these records is as follows : 
Viravarman, ‘ the sole hero on earth,’ his son Skandavarman, 
his son Yuvamahnmja Visnugopavarman, and his son Dkarma- 
mahavuja Siihhavarman, the donor. 

Next comes the Cura copper-plate grant of Mahumja 
Vijaya Visnugopavarman which comes from the Guntur district.® 
1 It seems to add one more generation to the pedigree already 
known to us. The donor’s geneaology is as follows : 

Kandavarman (Skandavarman) 

I 

VisougQpavarman I 

Simhavarman II 

1 

Vijaya VistiugOpavarman II (the donor.) 

The first three names of this genealogy clearly 
correspond to the pedigree given in the Oriigodu (II set), 
Pikira, Mangadur and Vilavetti grants considered above. But 
against this view, however, is the discrepancy in the Uruvupalli 
grant which mentions Visnugopavarman (I) with the epithet 
Yuvamahnrnja and not as Mahumja as in the Cura plates. This 
seeming discrepancy can be explained. The characters of the 
Cura plates appear to be comparatively later than those of the 
Uruvupalli, Orhgodu (II set), Pikira and Mangadur plates. And 
the record may have been possibly a copy of an earlier record. 
Moreover it is possible to suppose that Y uvamakumja Visnu- 
gopavarman succeeded his elder brother on the throne and that 
Simhavarman died without leaving any sons to succeed him. It 
is also likely that Visnugopavarman was well known by the former 
appellation Yuvamahumja and that even after he became 

1 B. XV. p. 258f. 

2 E, I; VIII, p. 1691. 

8 Ind. AnU, V. p. 1561. 

4 Anl. Rep, S. 1. B. for 1038-34, No. 1 of App. A 

6 C. P. No. 1913-14 ; Ant. Rep. S. I- E. 1914, p. 82. 
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king, he was referred to and remembered by the people, only as 
Yuvamahnmja Visnugbpavarman. It is also reasonable to assume 
that he was for a long time associated with his brother in the 
administration of the kingdom as his heir-apparent. 

Incidentally, the Allahabad pillar inscription of the emperor 
Samudragupta furnishes us with the names of two contemporary 
Pallava princes, Ku%c&yika Vimtigdpaf ‘ Visnugopa, king of 
Kanci’, and Palakk-Ograsena ‘Ugrasena, lord of Palakka or 
Palakkada.i The Southern expedition of Samudragupta seems . 
to have taken place between 340 and 350 A. D. Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil who follows Harisena, the composer of the Allahabad 
inscription, places the invasion of the South in 340 A, 
Vincent A. Smith assigns it to 350 A. D.®, and Dr. Jayaswal 
thinks that the expedition may have taken place about 345-46 
A. D.* The last mentioned date agrees admirably with the 
chronology of the emperor’s reign as well as with the course of 
events in Vghgi and Kanci in the South. Visnugopa of 
KafIcT, the contemporary of Samudragupta, appears to be, 
beyond doubt, the earlier prince of that name in the Pallava 
family and, therefore, the donor of the Uruvupalli grant. The 
characters of this charter are decidedly more acrhaic than those 
of the Cura plates, and, as stated above, belong to the first half 
of the fourth century A, D. The above identification therefore 
enables us to fix definitely the date of Yuvatnahurnja Vispugopa 
or Visnugopavarman I. Both the Uruvupalli charter and the 
Cura plates show that though Kancipura was the seat of the 
reigning monarch, the seat of the Pallava viceroy in 
the southern Andhra country was Palakka or Palotkata. 
The city Vijaya Palotkata seems to be identical with 
Palakkada of the Uruvapalli or Palakka of the Allahabad 
inscription. Ugrasena, lord of Palakka, a contemporary of 
Samudragupta, does not appear therefore, to belong to a 

1 C. l. Vol. III. No- 1. 

2 Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 70. 

8 Early History of India, (4th edcj p. 801* 

4 History of India^ 160 A* D. to 850 A. D*, p. 189« 
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separate dynasty or kingdom as Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil* and 
other scholars assume, but to the same Pallava dynasty of 
Kafici. Ugrasena may have been the heir-apparent of Visiju- 
gopavarman I and probably his eldest son. It is possible that 
Harisena did not know the relationship between Visnugopa and 
Ugrasena and thus treated them as kings of two different 
kingdoms or dynasties. Ugrasena’s name, however, does not 
appear in the pedigrees of the copper-plate charters so far 
discovered. But on that account he cannot be regarded as not 
belonging to the Pallava dynasty or as not having reigned 
at Kanci at all. The Amaravati pillar inscription mentions a 
certain Ugravarman in the pedigree or list of the Pallava kings 
recorded in it. Ugravarman may be supposed to be identical 
with Ugrasena. 

The following then is the order of succession of the 
Pallavas according to the copper-plate charters considered 
above. 

1. Kutnaravi^pu I, surnamed Virakurca and Bappasvamin. 

( A s'vamedhayajin ) 

2. Dharmamaharajadhiraja Siva Skandavarman. (I) 

(Agnisfomat VctjapSya and As^vamSdhayajin) 


3. Vijaya Buddhavarman I Viravarman. 

= Queen Carudevi. | 

I 6. Vijaya Skandavarman ^11) 

4. Buddhyankura | 

I ) 

6. Simhavarman I. 7. Y uvamaharaja 
VispugOpavarman (I) 


8. Ugrasena or Ugravarman. 9. Dharmamaharaja 

Simhavarman II. 

I 

Vijaya VispugOpavarman II. 

There remain now two more records to be considered 
The Cendaluru plates of Kumaravis^u IF and the Udayendiram 

1 Anoitnt History of the Decoatt, pp. 68-69’ 

9 W. VIII, p. m fif. 
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plates of Nandi varman.^ These two charters were issued from 
the Imperial city Kancipura, but obviously after a long lapse of 
time, roughly a hundred years, from the date of the original 
Cura record. The Cendaluru plates are 
The list of kings written in characters which may be assigned 
to the sixth century A. D-, for they are undoub- 
tedly more modern than the alphabet of the 
The Cendaluru charter gives the following 

Skandavarman. 

I 

KumSravispu I 

I 

Buddhavarman. 

Kumaravisnu II (donor) 

There is a good deal of confusion in the writings of our 
earlier scholars about the place of the pedigree given above. 
The causes for the confusion seem to be twofold : firstly, the 
appearance of the name of Skandavarman above that of 
Kumaravisriu I and, secondly, the utter disregard of the probable 
age of the record which may be fixed on 
Confusion about palaeographical grounds and the course of 
wrTtIngs*o*e"ri?er pol‘tical events of the period to which it may 
writers. be assigned. Accordingly, all those who have 

attempted so far to reconstruct the history and 
genealogy of the early Pallava kings have been greatly 
embarassed in their task of identification of the above-mentioned 
four kings and fixing their proper place in the genealogy of the 
Early Pallavas. Most of the theories advanced and suppositions 
made in this task, are more or less arbitrary. Consequently 
the Pallava genealogfy has become utterly confused 

1 E. /-. Ill, p- 142f. and lud. Ant- VIII. p. 167f. 

2 Dr. Hulzsch is also of (be same opinion* He writes : - ** The alphabet of the 
Cendaluru plates is more archaic than those of the Kuram and Kas'iiku^i plates but 
resembles those of the Uruvupallii Mahgadur and PIkira grants, from which it differs 
chiefly in the omission of the horizontal strokes on the top of the letters. But a point which 
stamps it more modern is the fact that r and k and subscribed u consist of two vertical lines 
of nearly equal length, while in the Pikira Mangadur and Uruvapalli grants the left line is 
Still considerably shorter*" /», VIII, p* 234, 


of the Cendaluru 
copper-plate grant 

Pikira grant.^ 
pedigree : — 
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utterly confused in their hands. Dr. Krishnswami Aiyengar for 
instance makes Kumaravis^u I a younger brother of Yuvamalm* 
raja Visnugopa and incidentally also of Sithhavarman 1 of the 
Uruvupalli grant.^ The same scheme has also been adopted 
by Mr. Gopalan, and accordingly the following is their 
arrangement:^ 


Skandas'isya or Vijaya Skandavarman II, 
(the donor of the Ofkgodu grant*) 


Siihhavarman I. 

I 

Skandavarman II 


Nandivarman L 
(Udayendiram plates ) 


Yuvantaharaja Vispugopavarman 
Simhavarman II 

{Pikirat Mahgadur, II Oihgodu) 

I 

Vijaya VispugOpavarman II* 
(Cura plates*) 


1 

Kumaravis^a I. 

I 

Baddhavarmati 


Kumaravispu IL 
(Cendaluru plates) 


In the above scheme both the scholars have obviously 
overlooked the order of chronological succession. It is indeed 
curious how both of them could have overlooked the glaring 
difficulty that presents itself in providing for three sets of 
contemporaneous kings with simultaneous or synchronomous 
reigns in the above arrangement. Both the learned Professor 
and Mr. Gopalan have no doubt arranged the three branches 
in an arbitrary manner, passing from one branch or list to another 
and choosing kings in succession in no particular chronological 
order. Their arrangement is utterly untenable. 

Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil proceeds in another way. He argues 
that it is not improbable that the Pallavas divided themselves 
into two dynasties, one reigning in the Tamil and the other in 
the Andhra country.® There is no warranty for this presumption. 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil does not explain why the later kings from 

1 Journal of Indian History, II, p* 142. 

2 History of the Pallavas of Kanci, p. 159. 

3 The Pallavas, p. 17. 
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the time of Vijaya Skandavarman II or more properly from the 
time of the unknown donor of the Darsi fragment divided their 
khigdom and adopted a different course of administration. 
He does not also state who those kings were that reigned 
exclusively in the Tamil country. Even if the theory of the 
division of the kingdom is to be accepted, there is no explanation 

for the circumstance that none of the Sanskrit 
^ charters were dated from any single place in 

Dubreuus scheme* ^ ^ • 

Andhradesa but either from a victorious military 
camp or a provincial city of the Southern Andhra country. 
And again, there is no explanation in his theory as to the reason 
why the Vayalur Pillar inscription, whose definite purpose was 
to describe the ancestry of king Narasimhavarman II, surnamed 
J^jasiihha, who, according to him, was of the Palakkada branch, 
should go out of the way to include the names of the collateral 
branch of Kafici, which was altogether unconnected with it. It 
is, therefore, difficult to follow Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s theory of 
two separate dynasties reigning simultaneously, one in southern 
Andhradesa and the other in the South and Tondaimandalam.^ 

W . V . • • • • 

The dating of some of the Sanskrit charters from places like 
Dasanapura, Menmatura, Palbkata, Tambrapa and some times 
from the victorious camp {Vijaya~skandhnvura) does not denote 
implicitly - that the donors of those charters were not kings of 
Kafici. The clauses for the dating of their grants from camps and 
provincial towns must be looked for elsewhere. Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil did not apparently turn his attention to examine this 
aspect of die problem. He simply advanced the theory of division 
into two dynasties in order that it might suit his arrangement of 
the Pallava genealpgy. Accordingly, he put forward the 
following chronology : — ^ 


1 See H. Krishna Sastri’s Remarks in E* XVIII, p. 146-fi7» 
^ Ancient History of the Deccan^ p. 68, 
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* Baj)pa-deva ’ (225—260 A. D.) 

Skandavarman (260 — 276 A. D.) 

Buddhavarman (276 — 800 A. D.) 

Buddhyahkura (300-326 A. D.) 

VisougOpa (326 — 350 A. D.) 

Skandavarman (350 — 375 A. D.) 

Kumaravi§tiu I (376—400 A. D ) 

I ^ 1 

Buddhavarman (40J— 426 A. D-) Skandavarman 

I I 

Kumaravi^iiu II (425—450 A. D.) Viravarman 


Skandavarman 
(450—476 A. D. 


Siifahavarman (476 — 600 A. D.) 


Y Hvamaharaja Vispugopa. 


etc. 


etc. 


This arrangement is open to serious criticism. In this 
scheme Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil not only places a Skandavarman 
above Kumaravisnu I, but makes another the son of Vignugopa 
and grandson of Buddhyankura. This is simply arbitrary." 
Palaeographically, the alphabet of the Cendaluru plates is more 
modern than that of the Uruvupalli, Pikira, Mangadur, Vilavet^i 
and even of the Cura plates.^ To get over this obvious difficulty, 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil assumes arbitrarily that the Cendaluru 
plates might be a copy of an earlier record.* This assumption, 
no doubt, admirably suits his purpose but he does not give any 
reasons why the Cendaluru plates should be regarded as a copy 
of ah earlier charter. Dr. K. R. Subrahmaniam identihes the 
Skandavarman of the Cendaluru plates with the first Skanda- 
varman of the Omgodu plates (II set),* He then gives the 
following scheme : — 

1 Dr. HnlUsch in B. Vlll, p 284. 

3 The Pallavms^ 17. 

3 Buddhist Remains in Andhra and History of Andhra, 225^610 A, D., p. 101. 
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KumSravi^tiu 1 (Ayvafn&dhayajin.) 


son 


S'ivaskandavarman : (acquired a kingdom-) 

I ^1 


son 

Kumaravi^pu II 
(captured Kanci) 

Buddhavarman 
(defeated the CdlaS') 

son 

Kumfiravi§pu III 


son 

Viravarman 
(a great victor) 

Skandavarman 
(the hero of 100 battles,) 


son son 


Simhavarman ac. 435 

I 

son 

Skandavarman 

I 

son 

Nandi varman 


Yuvamaharaja 

VispugOpa- 

son 

Simhavarman 

1 

son 


etc. 


VispugOpa- 


In the above scheme the obstacle of palaeography in 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s theory is sought to be avoided, but the 
learned Professor had to place three kings of the name of 
KtraiaravisQU, all before the fourth century A. D. He himself 
admits the flaw in advancing the above scheme and states, that 
in fact, the relation between the early Pallavas, viz. Sivaskanda* 
varman, Buddhavarman and Vis^ugopa and the later Pallavas, 
viz, Skandavarman, Kumaravis^u and others is not obvious, 
though it is undoubted that the later Pallavas (of the Sanskrit 
charters) were lineally descended from the Early Pallavas of the 
Prakrit charters. ^ As the Doctor simply follows the arrangement 
of Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, the above scheme, too, has the same 
defects as that of the French savant. Both palaeographically 
and chronologically the above arrangement is defective and 
perforce must be rejected. 

The Rev« H. Heras has his own scheme of the Pallava 
genealogy.^ According to him, the Vayaltir inscription which 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil tries to credit with the greatest historical 
importance, is of the least importance, as it contains many 


1 Ibid. p. 102. 

2 The Pallmva Geneak^y, p. 8. 
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repetitions. He believes that every one of the Pallava kings 
from As'vatthaman and Drona down to the last king of the line 
had a synonym for his personal name. Prof. Heras is not the 
first writer who proceeds on this assumption. He follows the 
views of the earlier writers like Dr. E. Hultzsch 

Prof. Heras and V". Venkayya and enlarges upon them.‘ 

his scheme* , o 

But without any reference to the chronolgy of 
the Early Dynasties that reigned immediately after the fall 
of the Imperial Andhras and before the rise of the Pallavas, and 
with a belief that all that the Velurpalayam plates record about 
the early names is literally true, Prof. Heras proceeds on the 
hypothesis that every one of the early kings had a synonym for 
his name. Thus, Kalabhartr was Bappa, Cutapallava was Dr5na, 
and Virakurca was As'vatthaman and so forth ^ This apriori 
idea cannot be accepted. This erroneous and baseless 
idea has led Prof. Heras to numerous untenable conclusions 
about the Early Pallavas and, even to the confusion of 
their names and dates. The Velurpalayam plates seem to 
possess for him the best pedigree and perhaps in the most 
accurate order, giving fuller information than any ether 
epigraph. The Kas'akudi plates come only second. He, therefore, 
implicitly accepts the order of kings given in the Velurpalayam 
charter from Kalabharta to Buddhavarman. The following is 
his arrangement : — 


1 In reconstructing the Pallava pedigree we must get over the idea that the names of 
the early kings might be synonymous for other names found in the Sanskrit charters* 
For this reason we have to reject the remarks of the earlier writers like Dr. Hultzsch and 
V. Venkayya as thoroughly untenable. For instance the remark made by Dr. Hultzsch 
that As'dkavarman can scarcely be a historical person but appears to be a modification 
of the ancient Maurya king As'Oka, is a mere conjecture without any basis. (See. S. /• /*, 
II, p. 342(f.) Similarly, Krishna Sastri’s suggestion that KSlabharty is a possible synonym 
of KanagOpa who is mentioned in the Kas'akudi plates in the group of kings that ruled 
after As'Okavarman is one that has to be rejected. Such identifications of the 
earlier princes on the assumption that they were real historical personages have to fail 
obviously for the reason that they were made at a time when the chronology of the 
Early Kings was not properly studied. It is now settled that names of the early kings 
that preceded Kalabhart|f are merely legendary ones and so have no historicity about 
them. 

2 The Pallava Genealogy, Chart No. 8. 
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1. Kalabhartr or Kalabharta 

’ ! 

2. Cutapallava 

3. Virakurca 

I 

4. Skandas'isya 

I 

5. Kumaravi§tiu I. 

6. Buddhavarman 

I 

7. Viravarman 

I 

8. Skandavarman 11. 

! 

I ~I 

9. Sithbavarman I* 10. Vispugopavarman 

I i 

11. Skaodavarman III 13. Simbavarman II* 

I 1 

12. Nandavarman 1. 14- Simbavi^pu 

15* Mabendravarman 
(and so on.) 

In this scheme the chronological order has been completely 
set at naught. It is difficult to accept the theory of Prof. 
Heras namely, that the kings mentioned in Velurpalayam record, 
from Kalabharta to Mahgndravarman I were related to one 
another as father and son.^ The Jesuit Professor has obviously 
missed the important fact about the Velurpalayam record. The 
inscription seems to mention only the great and celebrated 
kings of the family who had one or more memorable exploits 
to their credit and not mention their names in the relationship 
of father and son from the eponymous prince Pallava to 
Mahgndravarman I. It is therefore very interesting to note 
that all the kings, commencing from Virakurca down to Siihha> 
visQu, are mentioned with one great memorable event or exploit 
connected with their names. As pointed out above, Kalabharta 
or Kalabhartf, too, like Cutapallava seems to represent an 
epithet and not a personal name. Kalabharta, may therefore 
have been the title of the prince whose personal name has been 

1 The Pallava Genealogy, Chart Mo. 3. 
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lost to US. Curiously enough the Vglurpalayam plates do not 
record any historical event connected with their names. 

The following is the order of kings according to that 
inscription i 

Bharadv^ja-^5/m. 

Pallava. 

As'okavarman . 

HI 

Kalabharta. 

I 

Cutapallava. 

1. Virakurca. 

• , I 

2. Skandas'isya. 

3. Kumaravisnu^ 

, I 

4. Buddhavarman. 

I 

VisriugOpa. 

* 

6. Nandivarman. 

HI 

6. Sifhhavarman* 

7‘ Simhavisnu* 

I ■ 

8, MahSndravarman* 

I .. 

9. Narasithhavarman I 
IS./. /., II, Part V, pp. 501-17, verses 6—11. 

«r: ?H[in^r3n%ftr^3 ti ^ 

3i5w*r !T*f ^ I 

aipijritsr j^5TWTi*r: « % 
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Curiously enough the Vglurpalayam plates do not record 
any historical events connected with the first two kings As^ka* 
varman and Kalabharta. The first prince about whom a 
historical event is recorded is Virakurca ; and the record states : 
Virakurca married the daughter of the Chief of the Serpents 
(f. e , Naga king) and quickly seized the kingdom with all the 
insignia of royalty. The second king, Skandas'isya, seized 
the ghatikn of the twice-born Brahmanas from king Satyasena. 
Then third king Kumaravisnu captured Kancipura and won 
victories in several battles. The fourth king, Buddhavarman, was 
like submarine fire to the ocean-like army of the Cojas. The 
fifth king, Nandivarman, caused a powerful venomous snake 
{Dfstivtsa) dance by the favour of Pinakapani, i- e. Siva. The 
sixth king, Siihhavarman, washed off the pride of his enemies. 
The seventh king, Siiiihavisnu, quickly seized the country 
of the Colas made fertile by the Cauveri ; and lastly Mahendra- 
varman’s son planted a pillar of victory in the city of Vatapi. 
This manner of describing some of the ancestors of the Simha- 
visnu line, must have some significance which our scholars have 
not considered. The record mentions a few kings in succession 
and does not always specify the relationship between them. 
It does not seem that every one of them is related to his 
predecessor as his son. The inscription mentions the names of 
certain renowned kings of the Pallava dynasty, apparently with 
some object. It will be noticed that the record does not leave 
out even Visnugopa, though the great event connected with his 
reign, namely, that of successfully resisting the expedition of 
Samudragupta is omitted. Thus the genealogy proposed by 
the Jesuit scholar does not seem to be correct. 

The pedigree of the Gendaluru plates is evidently the cause 
of all the confusion. The names of the kings mentioned in this 
charter differ from the lists given in the Uruvupalli grant on the 
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one hand and the Pikira, Manga^ur, Cura and Vilavetti on the 
other. There seems to be no lineal connection whatsoever 
between the two sets of kings. The name Skandavarman 
occurs both in the earlier records as well as in the Cendaluru 
plates which have been assigned to the sixth century. But 

Kumaravisnu I,, Buddhavarman and Kumara- 
Cnticism of the yjg^u jj Were the direct lineal descendants 

early writers. r a ♦ 

of Skandavarman according to the Cendaluru 
list, are not known to the four earlier charters mentioned 
above. Nor do their names appear in the pedigree of the Kas'S- 
kudi plates which begin with Siihhavisnu. In these circum- 
stances our only guide, to determine the place of the pedigree 
of the Cendaluru plates, is the palaeography of its alphabet. 
The characters of the Cendaluru plates are decidedly 
modern and later than those of the Orhgodu (II set), Pikira, 
Mangadur, Vijavetti and even Cura grants ; there is no 
justification, therefore, for assuming that the Cendaluru plates 
are a copy of an earlier record. The inscription also does not 
read like that. It gives altogether a new genealogical 
succession. The kings mentioned in that charter have, therefore, 
to be assigned to some time in the sixth century. And the 
connection between the kings of the Cura plates and the 
Cendaluru grant has to be ascertained with the help of other 
materials. 


The Cendaluru plates are dated from KS.f!clpura in the 
second year of Kumaravisnu II. Here seems to be the clue for 
determining the date of the grant and the place of its dynastic 
list in the scheme of succession and chronology in the Pallava 
family. The father of Kumaravisnu II is Buddhavarman. The 
Velurpalayam plates refer to a certain Buddhavarman who is 
called the ‘ submarine fire to the ocean-llke army of the C^as ’ 
and to his ancestor Kumaravisnu I “ who captured Kaficipura 
and was victorious in several battles like Jisnu.” These two 
kings must be deemed to be different from and certainly later 
than Kumaravisnu, the ancestor of Vijaya Skandavarman of the 
Omgo^u charter (1) and Yuvarnahnmja Vijaya Buddhavarman of 
the Prakrit grant of Queen Carudevi. Accordingly, it would 
appear that a Kumaravisi^u of a later date conquered back the 
25 ’* 
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herdltary capital Kaficipura which was captured by the Cojas in 
the reign or reigns of his predecessors. It is indeed a notable 
event in the history of the Pallavas and a great exploit of 
KurnSravisnu. The later kings of Simhavisgiu’s line remembered 
it distinctly and were proud of that achievement ; but they were 
not quite definite about the datp of the event. That Kumara- 
visnu conquered back Kancipura from the Colas is also suggested 
by the epithet Cola-sainycirp,}tva badabugnifyt attached to the name 
of his son and successor Buddhavarman. Both the events 
are narrated in one and the same verse.^ The inference, there- 
fore, is irresistible. The names of Kumaravisnu II and his son 
Buddhavarman II fit in without any difficulty in the order of 
succession in the Pallava sgenealogy. As already stated, the 
Oenduluru plates are written in the characters of the sixth 
century, and as such, the kings mentioned in this grant have to 
be assigned to the sixth century. 

Before the place of the Cenduluru list of kings is determined 
it is necessary to consider the pedigree recorded in the 
Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman. The alphabet of this 
record is clearly later than that of the Uruvupalli and other 
Sanskrit charters of Simhavarman II. Palaeographically, the 
alphabet belongs to the same period as the Cenduluru plates, if 
not even to an earlier date. The Udayendiram plates furnish 
the following list of four kings ; — Skandavarman I, his son 
Simhavarman, his son Skandavarman II and his son Nandi- 
varman the donor. There is a Skandavarman at the top of the 
pedigree in both the Cenduluru and Udayendiram lists but 
thereafter the two lists differ. The connection between ^the 
UdaySndiram and the Cendaluru lists on the one hand, and the 
connection between these two lists and Vijaya Visriugopa- 
varman II, the last king of the early Sanskrit charters on the 
other, have to be determined. The pedigrees of the Cendaluru 
record and the Udaygndiram plates will be considered in a later 
section, and their places will be determined in the discussion of 
the political history of the Pallavas. 


1 See n 1 p« 191 ante verse 8* 
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Early Pallava Kings of Prakrit Charters. 

We shall now proceed to trace the Pre-Pallava history of 
the South and the history of the Pallavas of Kafici, from the 
earliest times. There are, however, no materials for the study 
of the Pre-Pallava history of K^clpura and Tondaimandalam. 
Kaftcipura, which is one of the seven holy cities of India 
(Bharatavarsa), is believed to have had a history much anterior 
the beginning of the Christian era. Except the accounts of 
doubtful authenticity left by the Chinese Pilgrim, Yuvan Chwang, 
of the antiquity, importance and the visit of the Buddha in the 
fifth century B. C. and the building of several 
KaScipura may stupas by the Maurya Emperor As'oka, and 
the Pallavas. references to it in Kathusaritsugara and other 
works there is no definite, conclusive and 
reliable testimony upon which the existence of Kanclpura 
during the Pre-Pallava period may be established. Kanclpura 
■ may have existed even long before the Pallavas made it their 
capital. It is said to have been in existence in the time of 
^ Karikala Cola, whom the Tamil Sangam assigns to the 
beginning of the Christian era. But those scholars that advance 
the theory of the Cola rule in the South prior to the advent of 
the Pallavas do not bring forward any numismatic or epigraphic 
evidence in support of their contention. Their assumption is 
based upon the ancient Tamil Sangam literature, the antiquity of 
which is still doubtful. It is possible to assume that the antiquity 
of ancient Tamil literature has been exaggerated by its 
partisans. Karikala often looms large in ancient Tamil 
literature ; if Karikala’s conflict with the Pallava monarch, 
Trilocana, is a historical fact then it has to be assigned to some- 
time in the last quarter of the fifth century A. D. and certainly 
not earlier .1 The Colas, therefore, do not seem to be any where 
in the South before the advent of the Pallavas. There are no 
inscriptions to suggest even the contemporaneity of the Cojas 


I A. S. 1906-07, The Pallavas. 
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and Karikala C6|a with the early Pallava kings of the Prakrit 
\ charters. The earliest Cola inscriptions range from the seventh 
i century onwards, and are to be found only in the districts of 
I Cuddapah and Kurnool of the Southern Andhra country. The 
j supposed Cola rule in the South before the Pallavas had 
I established themselves in Toridaimaridalam and the region of 
the lower Cauveri cannot be accepted as a historical fact. There 
is no reliable evidence in support of it. Consequently the Pre- 
Pallava History of Tondaimandalam must be regarded as having 
' been lost in obscurity. On the other hand it appears that Vira- 
kurcavarman founded the city of Kafici and made it his capital. 
KaScipura, meaning ‘ the city, which is the girdle ' of the South, 
is strongly indicative of the Prakrit or Sanskrit origin which 
supports the above view.^ 

The region called Tondaimandalam had apparently no 
appellation during the Pre-Pallava period; at any rate, its ancient 
name is not referred to in the earliest inscriptions found in that 
territory. The name To^i^aima^dalam itself is of Pallava 
origin. The region acquired that name only after the Pallava 
dynasty had established their dominion in the South. The 
entire region, which came to be called Tondaimandalam on 
account of the Pallava dominion over it, would appear to have 
been covered, during the early centuries, by impenetrable and 
extensive forests. It was annexed or occupied during the 
reigns of the Andhra emperors, Gautamiputra and his son 
Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi II, as it lay adjacent to the 
Mulakarastra,^ or Hiranyarastra in the south. The j^ndhra 

1 Partisans of the view that the name Kanchipura is itself a Sanskritised form of some 
ancient Tamil name like K^ji or Kacci do not produce any literary or epigraphic evidence 
in support of that theory* No doubt Kafici is to day called Conjeevaram, but this name 
seems to be derived from KSficlpuram. 

2 Mulakani^u or Mulaka was one of the provinces included in the empire of Gautami- 
putra. (See E. 1., VIII, No* 2, p. 60, text line 2) Prof. Rapson (C. A. D., Introd. p. xxxi) 

I B doubtful about the identity of Mulakara^tra. But See Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri's 
view (/.A.H.R S., IV. pp. 26-82), on the identification of MulakanS4u or Mulaka-ra§tra. 
region embraced the districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah and probably Chittoor in 
early times. It extended even into Kolar district of Mysore on the south-west and 
Kurnool and Guntur on the north-east. There is in the Andhra country a Brahmapa 
community known as Mulkinafis i, e, Brahmapas from MulikinSdu. (Mulikinaii is the 
genitive form of MulikinS^u ) 
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Empire under Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi II would seem to have 
extended into the regions of the South Pennar and the Cauveri 
in the extreme south. The provenance of the Andhra coins of 
the time of Sri Pulumavi II in the vicinity of Cuddalore at the 
mouth of the South Pennar in the South Arcot district 
corroborates this inference.^- 


The region covering the river systems of the North Pennar, 
Suvarnamukhi, and the South Pennar was, according to the local 
traditions preserved in the Andhra country, covered with wild 
forests for several centuries before the Christian era and after.* 
Even during the period of Yuan Chwang’s visit the northern part 
of this region, which was called Culiya i. e. Cola, was covered 
with impenetrable jungle.^ Perhaps this wild country was first 
annexed by the Satavahana generals ; and we may assume that 
to this wild and unsettled province Virakurca ' was appointed 
as ruler during the reign of the Andhrbhrtya king Harltiputra 
Visnuskanda Cutukulananda Satakarni. This event may be 
reasonably assigned to about 220 A. D. It was possibly 
during this period of viceroyalty that Virakurca founded, or 
occupied the city of Kanci in the east. 

The Velurpalayam inscription states that the descendants 
of Pallava were military officers under the Naga kings and that 
Virakurca seized the kingdom on the decline of the Naga dynasty. 
Virakurca’s real name has been shown to be Kumaravis^u. He 
was the descendant of a soldier of fortune who 


1. KumSravi§tiu I, 
surnamed Vira- 
Kurcavarman^ 
Founder of the 
Pallava dynasty 
at KaSci 220-262 ; 
262— 266-A. D- 


entered the service of the Naga king of Vana- 
vasa and, was himself a powerful and ambitious 
soldier. Virakurca would appear to have 
served for a long time the Naga king, his 
father-in- law, as the ruler of a vast and unsettled 
territory in the east and, enjoyed that dignity 


during the reign of his brother-in-law, king Dhenasena. 
Though there is no direct epigraphic evidence in support of 


1 Rapson (C. A* D* p. 23f. and Introd, p« xxxii) argues correctly that there may have 
been temporary extension of the Imperial Andhra dominion during the reign of Pulumfivi II 
in the region of the southern coramandel coast on the strength of the provenance of coins. 

2 Dr. N. Venkataramanayya ; TrilOcana Pallava and Karikala COla^ p. S* 

8 Watters : On Yuan Chwangt Vol. II, pp. 224-25* 
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this hypothesis, it is not unreasonable to assume it. Elsewhere 
Dhenasena’s death has been fixed about 232 A. D. His death 
threw open the succession to the throne of Vanavasa apparently 
to two rival claimants, the Kadamba prince Skanda Naga 
Satakarni or Sivaskandavarman and Kumaravisnu or Virakurca 
of the Pallava family. Kumaravisnu was a powerful soldier and 
had acquired consequently the epithet * the bundle 

of prowess by his great and marvellous deeds of valour. He 
made a sudden, powerful and vigorous attack on Vaijayantl- 
pura, defeated and overpowered his rival Sivaskandavarman 
and quickly became the lord of the great kingdom of Vanavasa. 
It must have been by a brilliant coupe de etat that he became the 
supreme lord of the South. This event may have taken place 
about 233 A- D* 

Virakurcavarman, as stated elsewhere, remained on the 
throne for sometime and enjoyed the sovereignty of Vanavasa. 
There are no recorded events of this period. Nevertheless, it 
may be believed that Virakurca’s reign was not peaceful and that 
he spent his time in fighting his rival Skandanaga Satakarrii 
and his ally Sri Virapurusadatta, The Kadamba prince, 
seems to have conquered Kumaravisnu at last and crowned 
himself as Dharmamahurcljadhirnja of Vaijayanti. The death of 
the Kadamba king, c. 252 A. D. presented another opportunity 
to Kumaravisnu, who was evidently marking time to fall upon 
Vaijayanti, to overthrow the descendants of Sivaskandavarman 
and seized the sovereignty of Vanavasa once more by a sudden 
and vigorous attack. It may not be unreasonable to assume, 
as stated elsewhere, that at this juncture the descendants of the 
Kadamba king sought the help of Vasisthiputra Sri Bahubala 
Santamula to oppose the Pallava usurper for a second time. 
But on this occasion Virakurcavarman proved himself to be more 
formidable and stronger than his Kadamba rivals and their allies. 
Within a few years he conquered and destroyed his enemies 
and thus made himself the paramount king of the South. The 
Iksvtku monarch, too, would seem to have been disastrously 
defeated and destroyed in the protracted struggle that ensued. 
Thus the sovereignty of the Kadambas was shortlived ; rather 
it was eclipsed by the rise of the impetuous Pallava conqueror 
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Virakurca. But while the Kadamba dynasty revived after some- 
time, the Iksvakus did not. They were completely wiped out 
by the Pallava kings. 

Kumaravisnu’s tenure on the throne of Kanclpura, however, 
would not seem to have been peaceful. From the day of his 
accession he was at war with the Kadambas in the west and their 
allies, the Iksvakus, in the north. By slow degrees he conquered 
the territories of his opponents in the north, west and south and 
extended his sway over the entire South India. His empire 
was bounded on the north by the Tungabhadra and the Krsna 
rivers ; on the south, it included perhaps the region of the 
lower Cauveri. Southern Andhradesa was annexed to his 
empire by his valiant son who destroyed the Iksvakus by 
his fierce valour. Kumara Visnu was a resolute and 
valiant prince who by the strength of his arms could subdue the 
entire circle of hostile kings gradually, and then celebrate the 
As'vamedha rite. His As'vamedha sacrifice would seem to 
mark the fall of the Kadamba power. Thus he became the 
most powerful monarch of the day in Southern India. His 
descendants therefore regarded him rightly as the founder of 
the dynasty on the throne of kanclpura.^ They remembered 
him and the steps by which he acquired the sovereignty of the 
South, and thus in the formal preambles they affixed the 
epithet, vikram-ukrunta anya-nrpa Sn nilayunum Pallavnimm 
‘ the Pallavas who acquired the fortune of other kings by their 
prowess ’, to themselves. Virakurcavarman’s As'vamedha 
would appear to have taken place about the tenth year of 
his reign, c. 263 A. D. About that year his son, Yuvamahumja 
Sivaskandavarman issued an edict from Kanclpura to the 
officer of his father stationed at Dhamnakada (Dhanakataka) in 
Andhrapatha. The order, dated the tenth year of his father’s 
reign, appears on the Mayidavolu copper-plates. This 
enables us incidentally to fix the date of the conquest of 

1 The PatUmangalam grant (E, XVIII, p. 116) and the Kas'aku^i plates (S. /• /. 
Ill p. 842) mention Virakurca at the lop of the pedigree and thereby suggest that the 
Pallava kings descended from him. The Vayalur pillar inscription (B. /• XVIII p. 146) 
in spite of its confusion and long list of names, places Virakurca at the top of the historical 
pedigree. There is no doubt, therefore, that he was the first crowned king of the dynasty 
and founder of his line at K&ficlpura. 
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the southern provinces of the Iksvaku kingdom with certainty 
about 260 A.D. 

Kumaravisnu I is distinctly described as an Asfvam&dhayujl 
in the Orhgodu charter of his great-grandson. The Hirahadagalli 
Prakrit plates of his son describe him as anska-hira^akoti-go- 
hala-sata-sahassU'paduyiito, “ the giver of many crores of gold, 
of one hundred thousand ploughshares and kine” and 
appatihata-susanassa “ one whose commands were unimpeded ”, 
These epithets were evidently borrowed from the Iksvakus. 
The first emperor of the Iksvaku dynasty, Vasisthiputra SrT 
Santamula the Great, is described in exactly similar terms as 
Agihot-Agithoma-Vnjapsy-Asam&dha^ynjisa amka - hirarm-koti - 
gosata sah na-hala-satasa (hasa) paduyisa savathBm apatihata- 
“the offerer of Agnihotra, Agnistoma, Vajapeyaand 
the As'vamedha, the giver of many crores of gold, of one hundred 
thousand kine and a hundred thousand ploughshares of land and 
who is of unimpeded purpose in all his aims.”^ The adoption 
of the Iksvaku titles by the Pallava kings, particularly of 
Vasisthiputra Sri Santamula the Great, denotes plainly that 
Kumaravisnu, and his son, Sivaskandavarman, conquered and 
destroyed the Iksvakus and appropriated their epithets. And 
what is more, it indicates that they emulated Sri Santamula’s 
noble deeds and great exploits. Sivaskandavarman himself is 
also described in his Hirahadagalli record as Aggitthoma- 
Vajapey-Assamedhayziji, “the offerer of Agnistoma, Vajapeya 
and As'vamedha sacrifices These epithets are not mere 
boasts. They also denote that the early Pallavas were 
Brahman as. 

Among the members of the Pallava dynasty, Kumaravisnu I 
and his son alone claim the celebration and offering of the 
renowned Vedic rites. The celebration of the As'vamedha and 
other Vedic sacrifices is not an ordinary exploit. According to 
the ^atapatha BtTlhmapa, the offering of the Vajapgya bestows 
upon the sacrificer a superior kind of kingship called samrujya 
universal kingship Sir A. B. Kieth points out that As'vamedha is 
an old and famous rite which kings alone can bring to increase 


1 XV, p. 16 (No* C 8) text line 1 and p. 21 (No. E. text line 2.) 
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their realms.^ This claim, therefore, must denote that the Early 
Pallava kings were great and powerful monarchs, who attained 
the imperial dignity of universal sovereignty in the South. 
More than that, it establishes the fact that the Pallavas were the 
immediate political successors of the Imperial Iksvakus in 
Southern Andhradesa and the Andhrabhrtyas in Southern 
Vanavasa. The reign of Kumaravispu I may be assumed to 
have lasted till c. 265 A D, according to the date that has been 
assigned to the Mayidavolu copper-plate charter of his time. 
He must have been an aged person by that date, for his political 
and military career commenced about 220 A. D. as pointed out 
above. Even if he was about thirty-five years of age when he 
was first appointed to the rulership of the eastern provinces 
during the reign of his father-in-law, Visriuskanda Satakarni, 
he would be eighty years old at the time of his death. Kumara- 
visnu, therefore, was considerably advanced in age when he 
founded the kingdom of Kanci, c. 252, and consequently* 
we may assume that his reign lasted about fifteen years. 
On his death, his son, Sivaskandavarman I who was already 
associated with him as the Yuvamakumja, succeeded peacefully 
to the throne and assumed the old Kadamba title, Dharmamahn- 
rajudhiruja? The records of Sivaskandavarman I do not supply 
any information about the political condition 
2. s'ivaskanda- of the South, or any events of his reign. All 
c. 265-^™T. D. that is available from them is that he and his 
father reigned over a large kingdom which 
extended over Mysore in the west. Southern Andhradesa as far 
as the Krsna river in the east and Tungabhadra in the north. 

A study of the contents and the identification of the 
localities mentioned in the Hirahadagalli plates of Sivaskanda- 

1 Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, Vol. II, p. 343. 

2 It was not a new title which the Kadamba Sivaskandavarman had coined as Dr. 

Jayaswal seems to think and attach undue importance or significance. He believes that 
the epithet dharmamaharajadhiraja was a hindu edition or a hindu counter-title of the 
Ku§an ^ DBvaputra sahanu’sahi , (History of p. 185). There is nothing in 

the Pallava history to support Dr. Jayaswal's suggestion. Sivaskandavarman I simply 
copied it from Vanavasat 

26 
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varman is interesting. It is also important, because the 
noteworthy features and the historical importance of the charter 
become apparent. The inscription records an order of the 
righteous supreme king of great kings {dkarmaniahnvctfadhi- 
mja) Sivaskandavarman of the Pallavas, a Bharadvaja, from 
Kancipura, addressed to the royal princes generals 

{sBftapati), rulers of districts (rathika), customs house officers 
{mumdabika), local prefects {dB^-adhika) and others, to the 
free-holders of various villagers {gmna-gnmabkojaka), herds- 
men {vallavd), cowherds (go-vallava), ministers {amacca), guards 
{arakhudhikaia), captains {gumika), tuthikas, neyikas and all 
others employed in service, to spies {santca^rwAitaka) and 
soldiers {bhadamanusd), that he has given a garden {vudakd) 
in the village {gunia), the settlement {kodumka) of Cillareka in 
the Satahani district (ratpia), that was formerly given by the 
Maharaja Bappasvamin, along with some more fields in Apitti 
to certain Brahmanas (Bamkctna), who were inhabitants of 
Apitti and freeholders {bhojaka) of the settlement Cillareka. 
The donees, whose shares are specified, are Golas'armarya, 
Agnis'armarya of the Atreya gotra, Mathara, and his son-in-law 
Agnlla, Kalas'arman of the Harita gotra, Kumaras'arman 
of the Bharadvaja gotra, the four brothers, Kumaranandin, 
Kumaras'arman, Kottas'arman, Saktis'arman of the Kaus'ika 
gotra, Bhatti of the Kas'yapa gotra, Skandakoti of Bharadvaja 
gotra, Skandarddha, Bappa, Dattarya, Nandyarya, Rudras'arman 
of the Vatsya gotra, Damarya, Salas'armarya, Harimitra, 
Naganandin, Goji, Skandavarman, and Svamyarya. The gift 
consisted of a garden in C\{\arek.'A'koduihka and was made 
as a means for the increase of merit, longevity, power 
and fame of his own family and race. The gift also consisted 
of the income from the garden which was to be divided 
and enjoyed in the manner specified. This garden in 
Q\\\z.rG]s.A-kodumka, which belonged to the Brahmanas headed 
by Agnis'armarya, was commanded to be freed thenceforth 

from taxes, freed from taking sweet and sour milk freed from 

troubles about salt and sugar, freed from forced labour, freed 

from the taking of oxen in succession, freed from the taking of 
grass and wood, freed from the taking of vegetables and flowers. 
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With these and other immunities of the eighteen kinds, it was 
ordered to be exempted and caused to be exempted by the 
inhabitants of the province Satavahani-ratha, by the inhabitants 
of Apitti and Cillareka-^odww^a. The gift consisted also of 
one nivartana of land in Apitti for a threshing floor, one 
nivartana for a house for four labourers receiving half the 
produce, and two kolikas, the meaning of which is not clear.^ 
The edict was prepared by the Privy Councillor {Rahasudhika) 
Bhattis'arman, the Kolivala bh^aka, “ freeholder or Lord of the 
village of Kolivala.” Though the historical information which 
the grant conveys is very scanty, it is particularly useful in 
interpreting the history of Southern India of this period. The 
Pallava king, in the 8th year of his reign, confirmed and enlarged 
a donation made formerly by his father Maharaja Bappasvamin, 
by libation of water, to certain Brahmanas who were the free- 
holders of the village of Cillareka. 

Satavahani-ratha or Satavahani-hara was the ancient name 
for the region now covered by the Bellary, Anantpaur and 
other neighbouring districts. The region would seem to have 
acquired the name because it was the home-land or home 
province of the Satavahana family.^ This identification is 
supported by the discovery of the Mekadoni Stone inscription 
and the Hirahadagalli Prakrit plates in that region. The two 
inscriptions are separated by a long distance of time of more 
than a century. It is evident that the villages mentioned in 
the Hirahadagalli charter as belonging to the district of 
Satavahani, must be only in that region. But Prof. H . Heras 
S. J. has identified the village Apitti with Appikatla in BapaBa 
taluk, Guntur district,^ The identification is obviously faulty 
and untenable for more than one reason. Prof. Heras has 

1 KoUka corresponds to Sanskrit kaulikah^ and may mean * weavers ; but it is also 
possible to think of the well known tribe of the Kolis who were slaves. JS. / , I* p« 2f- 
See the footnote No. 26.) 

2 See Dr. N. Venkataramatiayya in JAHRS-, X. pp 89-99, in his interesting paper on 
Karnata comes to the same conclusion as the above. 

8 Journal of the University of Bombay t IV, Part IV, ppt 14-16, 
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Identification of 
SatavShani’hara 
or S' a t a V a hani 
ra^tra. 


evidently proceeded on the similarity of sound between 
Appikatla and Apitti. Accordingly he wants to establish 
connection between the Early Pallavas and the 
Southern Andhradesa on this ground. But 
there is no epigraphic evidence to show that 
Karmarastra, Karhmakaratha or Kammanadu 
in which Bapatla taluk is situated was ever 
known as Satavahani-ratha or Satavahani-hara. The earliest 
reference to this region by the name Karmarastra is in 
the Jaggayyapeta marble pillar inscription of the 
upusaka, Siddhartha, dated the 20th year of the reign of Sri 
VirapurusadattaA Several inscriptions written on copper- plates 
and stone and found in the Guntur district refer to that region 
as Karamarastra and Kammanadu.^ And not a single inscription 
refers to this region by the name Satavahani-ratha. On the 
other hand Mekadona (Mekadoni) is in Adoni taluk in the 
eastern extreme, and Hirahadagalli is in the extreme west of 
the Bellary district ; and in both the inscriptions the Satavahani- 
hnra or ratha is mentioned as the name of the region in which 
they are found. Curiously enough, Prof. Heras ignores all this 
material. Moreover Bapatla does not seem to have any 
connection with Maharaja Bappasvamin. Bapatla is a corrupt 
form of the Sanskrit name Bhavapgittana, the city of god Visnu 
under the name Bhavanarayanasvamin. The name of the deity 
occurs in almost all the inscriptions of the place.^ The original 
name of the town was not Bhavapattana or Bapatla but Prerii- 
palli Bhavapattana became Bhapattana, Bapatna and at last 
Bapatla* In Telugu language, n and I are interchangeable, 
and, therefore, Bapatla is a corrupt form of Bhavapattana and 
has absolutely no reference whatever to Bappasvamin. 
Similarly with regard to Appikatla, Prof. Heras proceeds on a 
wrong assumption. Appikatla cannot be identified with Apitti. 
In the first place, Appikatla seems to be the earlier form of 


1 A. S. S. I. p. 110. 

2S./. VI. Nos. 124,(1.20) 129 (1.4). 128(1.8), 184 (1.8) 139 (4) etc. Polamurn 
Grant of MSdhavavarman III. BhUrati, VII, Part 2, pp. 463-480. XVHI, Part, 
pp. 302-316. Also JAHRS, VI, pp. 17ff. (C. P. No 7 of 1913-14.) 

8 S. /. VI. Nos. 127-200. 
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Appikatla.^^ Appikatla seems to be a compund of two terms 
appi and katla ; the former term may be a perverted form of a 
proper name while the latter term means, in Telugu, ‘ a ridge 
‘ mound ’ or a ‘ bund Appikatla or Appikatta cannot therefore 
properly represent Apitti. Secondly, Apitti is situated in the 
Satavahani-rastra along with the other village Cillareka. The 
provenance of the Hirahadagalli plates and the Jungli-gundu 
inscription at Mekadoni fully supports the inference that Apitti 
and Cillareka lay in the region of the Bellary district. Cillareka 
seems to be represented in the village name Cillarege which still 
survives as a housename of a family of Andhra-Karnataka 
Brahmanas of the Madhwa sect hailing from Bellary and the 
neighbouring districts. The village name ending itti or aUi is 
very common in the extreme western taluks of the Bellary district. 
There are to be found villages with that name-ending like 
Hiribannimatti, Modulakatti, Duggavatti and the like. Apitti, 
therefore, may have lain in that part of the Bellary district; and 
it may have been deserted in course of time by its inhabitants 
and thus gone out of existence. 

The above identification of the localities of the 
Hirahadagalli grant and the general purport of the charter 
reminds us of the circumstances in which the second 
Malavalli pillar inscription of the reign of the Kadamba king, 
Sivaskandavarman, came into being. The Hirahadagalli plates 
mention the renewal and confirmation of an apparently earlier 
gift “which was made by the Maharaja Bappasvamin formerly, 
as a means of acquiring merit, longevity, power and fame of 
his own family and race.” Sivaskandavarman I 
S'ivaskanda* refers to the former gift of his father which 
varman restores consisted of Some fields in the southern quarter 

by his a tTe r of the village (jWidiVQkdi'kodufhka in the 

Virakurca. province of Satavahani-rastra and makes an 

additional grant to the Brahmanas of Apitti, 
chief among whom was Agnis'arman of Atreya gotra. He also 
entreats And further, I pray both the future great warriors 
of our Pallava race who may rule as well as kings. 


1 0 ^ 1 . at. No. 61. 
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dilSering from us in descent, saying unto them : “ To him 
among you, blessings, who in his time makes the people act 
according to the rule written above.” Thus the Hirahadagalli 
charter reads very much like the Malavalli record of the 
Kadamba king. The enjoyment of the gift made by Maharaja 
Bappasvamin would appear to have been interrupted by some 
hostile power and Sivaskandavarman restored, confirmed and 
enlarged the gift after he came to know of it. It would also 
appear that by his edict, Sivaskandavarman conferred upon the 
bhojakas of Apitti and Cillareka-/ec»d««»Aa certain additional 
privileges which were not apparently enjoyed by them before. 
The former gift of Maharaja Bappasvamin, was probably made 
by him during his reign in Vanavasa, between c. 233 and 239 
A. D. Sivaskandavarman I confirmed and enlarged the former 
gift in the 8th year of his reign, on the 5th day of the 6th fort- 
night of the rainy season. The date of this grant may be 
assigned to about 270 A. D- The interval between the original 
grant of Maharaja Bappasvamin and the re-grant by his son 
may have been, therefore, three to four decades. Sivaskanda- 
varman took extraordinary measures of precaution, on the 
occasion of his re-grant, to protect the charity in future from 
any molestation. He addressed the command in person {sayam- 
anatani) to all those officers of the province who were concerned 
in his good government, from the provincial ruler down to local 
officers, including the inhabitants of the villages and the 
district concerned and warned them to protect the gift for all 
time to come. 

This inference is confirmed by another fact namely, that 
the villages Apitti and Cilleraka-^o^MW/^a lay in Satavahani- 
rastra, not far from Vaijayanti, the capital of Vanavasa. The 
provenance of the plates in Hirahadagalli suggests the view 
pointedly that the two above-mentioned villages lay most 
probably in or about modern Hirahadagalli taluk in the extreme 
west of the Bellary district which adjoins the North Kanara 
district on the west wherein is situated Banavasi, the ancient 
Vaijayantipura. The distance between Banavasi and Hirahada- 
galli does not seem to be more than fifty miles as the crow 
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flies. It is quite probable that when Sivaskandavarman, the 
Kadamba king, defeated and drove Kumaravisnu I out of 
Vanavasa, he would have also disturbed the enjoyment of the 
gift made by his Pallava rival. 


varma’s achieve- 
ments. 


The most notable exploit of Sivaskandavarman I seems 
to be the conquest of the Iksvakus and the complete destruction 
rl of their sovereignty in Andhradesa. There is, however, no 
epigraphic or numismatic evidence recording this event. Never- 
theless, this fact may be easily inferred from the materials 
that are available to us. The Hirahadagalli 
S’ivaskanda- charter gives Sivaskandavarman two significant 
epithets which deserve examination. He is 
called the Dhannamahurujudhiruja like the 
Kadamba king Sivaskandavarman. If the Kadamba monarch 
had assumed the title of Dharmamahurujudhimja, meaning ‘ the 
righteous supreme king of great kings ’ in the kingdom of 
Vanavasa after overthrowing Virakurca the usurper, Siva- 
skandavarman, the Pallava, assumed it apparently after he had 
destroyed the descendants of the Kadamba king who opposed 
him and his father, and made himself the undisputed lord of the 
South. Therefore the title Dharmamahcirujudhiru/a of the 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman seems to denote the conquest of 
the Kadambas of Vaijayanti. Similarly the epithet Agnistoma- 
VnjapBy-A^vamBdhayuji seems to suggest the destruction of the 
Imperial Iksvakus. The first Iksvaku king, Sri Santamula the 
Great, celebrated these great Vedic rites and acquired the title. 
The descendants of that monarch remembered his great 
exploits and glorious military achievements. And it would 
appear that Sri Santamula offered the celebrated rites, Vajapeya 
and As'vamedha, and established himself as the samrut or 
Emperor in Daksi^apatha. The Iksvaku emperor destroyed 
the Satavahanas before he offered the As'vamedha. In the same 
manner, the Pallava monarch, after uprooting the Imperial 
Iksv'akus and annexing their southern dominions, celebrated 
the As'vamedha and assumed the imperial dignity. That is not 
all. The Velurpalayam record seems to corroborate this 
conjecture. The inscription states : “ Skandas'isya, son of Vira- 
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ktirca, seized from king Satyasena the ghatika of the twice-born 
Brthmanas.” The name Skandas'isya does not appear in the 
Prakrit charters It appears only in the Rayakota plates of 
Skandas'isya^ among all the numerous Sanskrit charters of the 
Pallava family besides the Velurpalayam record. This shows 
that Skandas'isya was not altogether a new name but was one 
which was already in existence in the family. Possibly, it may 
have been a variant of the well known name Skandavarman. 
According to the Rayakota plates, Skandas'isya was the son of 
As'vatthaman by a Naga lady. This statement is obviously at 
variance with the story of As'vatthaman’s liaison with a 
Naga maiden and the birth of the eponymous prince 
Pallava. However, if we substitute Virakurca for 
As^vatthaman in the above statement, Skandas'isya, the off- 
spring of the Naga lady becomes identical with Sivaskanda- 
varman I. Skandas'isya or Sivaskandavarman captured the 
ghatikn of the twice-born Brahmanas from king Satyasena. 
The ghatikn was evidently a celebrated one in ancient times and 
perhaps was also well known to the writer of the Velurpalayam 
record. In the whole range of the ancient history of the Deccan, 
there was only one city renowned in the early period whose 
name ended with the term ghatika or ghataka^ and that is 
mentioned in the Amaravatl pillar inscription of Siihhavarman.^ 
The city is called Dhanyaghata(ka) and is situated on the river 
Krsna Benna or Krsna. It is probable, therefore, that the 
ghatika of the twice-born Brahmanas in the kingdom of Satyasena 
was the same as Dhayaghataka or Dhanakataka, the capital of 
the Imperial Andhra dynasty. It was a renowned city of 
Daksinapatha in the early period. Its importance as a place of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist religions and cultures was 
superseded only by the rise of K^cipura further south. 
From the inscriptions it appears that Dhanakataka or Dhanya- 
ghataka was commonly known as mere Kanaka, Kataka^ 
Ghataka or Ghatika. The Prakrit plates of Queen Carudgvl 
refer to this city apparently, under the name Ka4a(ka).® 

1 E. /.. Vol. V. p. 49, 

3 s. /• /•, 1. p- 23. 

3 B* /•» Vlll, p« 148, text line 4. 
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Kadaka may be Andhri or Pais'aci variant of both Ghataka 
and Kataka* Dhanyaghataka lay in the dominions of the Iksvakus 
and was not far removed from their capital, Vijayapuri, on the 
southern bank of the Krsna river. There are no kings of the 
name of Satyasena among the Iksvakus or any other Southern 
dynasty that held sway over Andhradesa. But the suffix ssna in 
the king’s name is suggestive of his Saka origin. King Satya- 
sena, therefore, of the Velurpalayam inscription may be assumed 
to be a Saka pretender who usurped the sovereignty of Andhra- 
desa during the dark period of political confusion that followed 
the Pallava conquest and destruction of the Iksvaku dynasty. 
Skandas'isya’s conquest of Satyasena and the capture of 
Dhanyaghataka was, therefore, a notable achievment, for it 
meant the annexation of Southern Andhradesa to the Pallava 
kingdom. And, as will be seen in the succeeding chapters, 
Dhanyaghataka or Dhanakataka enjoyed the importance of 
being the seat of the Pallava viceroy on the Krsna river till the 
disappearance of the last vestiges of the Pallava dominion in 
Southern Andhradesa about the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D. 

It would thus seem that Sivaskandavarman first destroyed 
the Iksvakus and later the Saka usurper Satyasena. The 
Iksvakus, as stated elsewhere, espoused the cause of the 
Kadambas and their feudatories on more than one occasion, 
on account of their nearness of kinship, against their 
natural enemies the Pallavas, The Pallavas bore therefore 
unremitting hostility to the Iksvakus, and after a period of 
protracted wars, crushed their power and destroyed them in the 
end. The period of Kumaravis^u I and that of his son Siva- 
skandavarman, from about 250 to 270 A. D. marked evidently 
the protracted hostilities between the aggressive Pallavas and 
the declining Iksvakus. In the end, the Iksvakus succumbed 
under the fierce and frequent onslaughts of the Pallavas and 
finally disappeared. The event may be placed with 
approximate certainty at 270 A. D. about the middle of Siva- 
skandavarman’s reign. And to the same date may be ascribed 
the offering of the Vajapeya and As'vamedha rites by the 
Pallava monarch. 

27 
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Though the final destruction of the Iksvaku power in 
Andhradesa was not an accomplished fact till about 270 A. D. 
the conquest of the Southern Andhra country was almost 
complete even during the reign of Maharaja Bappasvamin. 
By the date of the Mayidavolu plates, Southern Andhradesa 
had already been annexed to the Pallava kingdom, for the 
edict was addressed to the vyuprta (Pkt. vyupita), ruler of 
the province stationed at Dhanakada(ka) or Dhanakataka. 
Though Sivaskandavarman I was then the heir-apparent and 
his father was alive on the date of this grant, he would appear 
to be the de facto ruler and conqueror of the Southern Andhra- 
desa. The edict records a gift of the village Viripara in the 
Andhra country (Andhrapatha) to two Brahmanas, Puvakotuja 
(Purvakotyarya) and Gonandija (Gonandyarya) of the Agnives'ya 
gotra made by the YuvaniahufUja Sivaskandavarman, for 
conferring on himself victory in war and, for increasing his 
merit, length of life and power. The village Viripara is 
identical with Vipparla in Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur district 
and is not far from Mayidavolu, where the plates were found. 
The village was granted as a brahmadBya, with exemption from 
all taxes and imposts. The edict was commanded in person, 
by the heir-apparent and was carried out by himself as its 
nj^apti * executor.’ The charter may be assigned approximately 
to 260 A. D. 

i The establishment of the Pallava dynasty at KaScipura 
f marks the beginning of a new and important epoch in the 
: ancient history of South India. During the Pre-Pallava 
epoch, the history of the South was enveloped in darkness. 
The anicent history of South India practically begins with the 
rise of Virakurcavarman to sovereignty about the middle of the 
third century A. D. Virakurcavarman and his son would appear 
to have had a definite administrative, economic and religious 
policy of their own, based on the lines of the Imperial Andhras, 
Andhrabhrtyas and Iksvakus. Virakurcavarman gave a strong 
impetus, not so much to the revival as some scholars opine, 
as to the establishment of orthodox Brahmanism and Vedic 
rites in his kingdom, particularly in Ton^aima^i^alam and 
further south. The Pallavas, having been essentially a northern 
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family, patronised northern culture, language, religion and 
even administrative organisation.^ Maharaja Bappasvamin 
is stated to have given away many crores of gold and one 
hundred thousand halas of land and cows.^ The giving away 
of gold implies the striking and issue of new coinage, and the 
distribution of land suggests the pursuit of a definite scheme or 
policy of reclamation of impenetrable forest lands of To^idai- 
mandalam, and founding of new villages, spread of agriculture, 
colonisation of new tracts and establishment of Brahmanical 
settlements all over his vast kingdom in the same manner as 
the Iksvakus did in the earlier epoch. The Pallavas made their 
capital an important city, the centre of Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Northern cultures in the South. Kancipura soon became 
celebrated and the counterpart of Varanasi in the South. 

Sivaskandavarman I was in one sense a greater and more 
powerful monarch than his father. He is entitled to the epithet, 
the Great. Like the Imperial Iksvakus, he would appear to 
have claimed the title of cakravarlin, ‘ emperor ’ in the South. 
His sway probably extended over a larger area than that of his 
father. Though there is no evidence to show conclusively how 
far his kingdom extended, it is reasonable to assume that it 
extended as far as the Cauveri in the South. Apparently on 
account of the Pallava dominion over that area, the South Pennar 
acquired its name after the North Pennar (Pinakini or Penna) of 
the Nellore district in the north. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, 
however, believes that the Pallava kingdom extended more 
into the Deccan than in the Tamil country and that there is 
nothing to prove that it comprised the banks of the Cauveri, 
for the Cauveri region was occupied by the Cojas.^ But 
the Cojas did not emerge into the political arena or occupy the 
Cauveri region till the middle of the fifth century A. D. On 
the contrary though it appears that the Pallava dominion 
lay in the ' Deccan beyond the Krs^aand the Tungabhadra, 
there is no evidence either of epigraphy or of numismatics to 

1 Jour, of Indt Historyt Vol. 11. pp. 19-66. 

2 H. Vol. I. p. 2£. 

8 The Pallavas^ p* 14. 
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support the theory of the Ooja occupation of the Cauveri region 
earlier than that of the Early Pallavas. 

Sivaskandavarman I could not have reigned longer than ten 
years, for he would seem to have been well advanced in age 
even on the date of his accession, ^nd it may be remembered 
that most of his life was spent in fighting and conquering new 
territories of hostile kings during the lifetime of his father. 
His father acquired'the sovereignty of Vanavasa about 233 A. D; 
and if Sivaskandavarman was thirty-five or forty years old at 
that time, he would be at least seventy years old at his death, 
(c. 276 A. D.) Probably he was about sixty years of age on the 
date of his accession to the throne of Kafici. His Hirahadagalli 
plates were issued in the 8th year of his reign. Considering 
all these facts, a reign of ten years may be reasonably allotted 
to Sivaskandavarman I. 


Add the following between the paragraphs 1 & 2 on p. 213 

Queen Cirudevl’s grant is dated some year, the figure or 
figures denoting the date being illegible and unfortunately, 
irretrievably lost. The date belongs to the reign of the king, 
her father-in-law, Vijaya-Skandavarman. The inscription 
contains an order of Queen Carudgv!, wife of the heir-apparent 
Yuvattiakaruja Vijaya-Buddhavarman and mother of Prince 
Buddhy^kura, {literally^ the off-spring of Buddha). It refers 
to a gift of four muartanas of land that was to be ploughed by 
a person named Atuka, and which lay on the northern side of 
the drinking-well, and below the ‘King’s' Tank, or Rnja*tadukat 
to the god Narayana of the Ks|i-Mahataraka temple at Datura. 
The record states that the edict was executed by the officer 
Rbhi^^Igupta, and Issued from the city Kanaka or Kataka. 
which may be supposed to be the same as Dhanakataka or 
(Prakrit,) DhaihSaka^a. It is interesting that the field granted 
belonged to Dhanakataka which lies in the Sattenapalli taluk, 
Guntur district, while the abode of the deity seems to be 
identical with D^maluru on the other side of the river Kfs^a, 
In Bezwada taluk, Kistna district. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Early Pallavas of the Sanskrit Charters. 

(The Descendants of Sivaskandavarman the Great; c. 275-400.) 

From the British Museum Prakrit plates of queen Carudevi 
and the Sanskrit charters of the early period, it appears 
that Sivaskandavarman I had two sons, Vijaya Buddhavarman 
and Viravarman, and that the former had succeeded him on 
the throne. Carudevi’s Prakrit grant is written in characters 
which are less ornamental than those of the Hirahadagalli and 
Mayidavolu plates but which undoubtedly belong to about the 
same period as those records belong. It is this fact that enables 
us to assume that Vijaya Buddhavarman was the son and 
successor of Sivaskandavarman the Great. Carudevi's grant 
belongs to the reign of her father-in-law and therefore may be 
assigned to c. 270 A. D. On this account, some 
8. Vijaya Buddha- scholars believe that Vijaya Buddhavarman, 
c. 276 — 286 . A. D. 1'®*' was dead by that date. But this view 
is not convincing. The lady was evidently 
proud of being the queen of the heir-apparent and more than 
that of being the mother of the living prince Buddhyankura, 
who was probably a grown-up youth by that date. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that Vijaya Buddhavarman 
was not only alive on the date of his queen’s grant but also 
survived to succeed his father on the throne. His accession 
may be placed about 275 A. D. Sivaskandavarman I was old 
enough at the time of bis death to possess a son well advanced 
in age and a grown-up grandson. We may also assume that 
while the aged emperor reigned in Kanci, his heir-apparent 
ruled in the Southern Andhra country as viceroy Yuvamaharafa, 
Vijaya Buddhavarman’s capital may have been Dhanakataka at 
this period. 

A long reign of the grandfather and a short period of ten 
years for the father would seem to have made it possible for 
Vijaya Buddhavarman to ascend the throne. Accordingly a 
reign of about ten years may be allotted to him. We have 
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already identified thre unknown donor of the Darsi fragment as 
Buddhyankura : thus both the princes mentioned in the British 
Museum Plates are supposed to be crowned kings. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that Vlravarman, the 
younger son of Sivaskandavarman I, does not appear to have 
been anointed as king. The appellation Mahcimja is alto- 
gether omitted to him in the record of his son, Vijaya Skanda- 
varman.i In all the Pallava charters he is described merely 
as a great soldier, the only hero on earth, who obtained 
innumerable victories on battlefields. This description suggests 
that Vlravarman did not at all reign but died early without 
coming to the throne. It also indicates that the reigns of 
Vijaya Buddhavarman and his son Buddhyankura were crowded 
with wars. 

It is probable that Vijaya Buddhavarman died on 
battlefield fighting, and his son Buddhyankura succeeded him 
early in life. The old enemies of the family probably rose and 
attempted to destroy the Pallava dominion in the Southern 
Andhra country and Vanavasa. The period of 
Vijaya Buddhavarman and • his son Buddhyan- 
kura, therefore, would seem to synchronise 
with the short-lived glory of the Brhatphalayanas of Ko^ura in 
Andhradesa. Buddhyankura, does not seem to be the proper 
name of the king, for literally it means, ‘the offspring of Buddha’. 
The real name of the king is lost to us. It may have been 
Siiiihavarman, which occurs in the next generation of the family. 
For the present, it is a mere conjecture. Buddhyankura may 
have possibly reigned for about a decade and died leaving no 
heir to succeed him. That seems to be the reason for the 
succession to have passed on to the descendants of his uncle, 
Vlravarman, after his death. 

The Darsi fragment dated from the provincial city, 
Dasanapura, {Dasanapur-ndhiqthwia) shows that by that date 
the Pallavas of Kanci had encountered a formidable hostile power 
in Andhradesa and the struggle for wresting back the Southern 
Andhra country had commenced. It would appear that 

1 B. XV., p. 24»f. 
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! immediately after the death of Sivaskandavarman I, the Pallavas 
i were dislodged from their northern provinces lying between 
; the Manneru and Krsna rivers in Andhradesa. This was 
\ evidently due to the rise of a powerful but short-lived dynasty 
of the Brhatphalayanas. Only a single king of the line called 
I Jayavarman is known to history from his Kondamudi Prakrit 
I plates.^ He seems to have been a contemporary of Vijaya 
‘ Buddhavarman and his successor, Buddhyahkura. The archaic 
alphabet and Prakrit language of the Kondamudi grant closely 
resemble those of the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli plates. 
This circumstance conclusively proves the inference that king 
Jayavarman must have lived in the same period as these two 
early Pallava kings.® Jayavarman’s reign may not have lasted 
more than a decade, 275 — 285 A. D- 

! The Brhatphalayanas disappeared altogether from the 
political horizon within a decade or two after their meteoric 
rise under king Jayavarman. They were succeeded in the 
I rulership of Southern Andhradesa by the kings of the 
i Ananda golra who, having inherited hostilities from the 
Brhatphalayanas, continued the struggle against the Pallavas. 
But they too quickly succumbed in the protracted hostilities. 
' The great kings of the Ananda family who successfully 
resisted the Pallavas for a short time would appear to be 
Damodaravarman® and his unknown predecessor. Buddhyah- 
[- kura and his paternal uncle, Vlravarman, would have lost 
\ their lives during the long wars with the Brhatphalayanas 
j'and the Anandas. Probably it was not until a long time had 
: elapsed during the reign of Vijaya Skandavarman II that the 
1 Pallavas conquered the Ananda kings and regained their lost 
I territories in Southern Andhradesa. 

^ Vijaya Skandavarman II, son of Vlravarman, was probably 
i the successor of Buddhyahkura. He ascended the throne early 
in his life and reigned for a long time. This inference is suggested 
by his charter which is dated the thirty-third year of his victorious 

1 E. VI, p- 816f with plates. 

2 See below Book III. Chapter I. 

3 E, 1‘, XVII, p. 327f. with plates- See below Book III. Chapter I. 
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reign. It appears from a record of the time of his great grand- 
son that he was also known as Kandavarman.^ Vijaya Skanda- 
varman’s reign seems to mark the beginning of the period of the 
Sanskrit charters. It seems to mark also the transition from the 
earlier Prakrit epoch to the period of Sanskrit 
6. Vijaya skanda- charters. There are no records of the Pallava 
c 295 — ^o*A. D. dynasty however, of this period to denote the 

change or transition of the intervening epoch« 
But there is evidence of the transition from Prakrit to Sanskrit 
in the records of other dynasties. The change to Sanskrit is 
apparent even in the Hirahadagalli plates. While the entire 
charter is in Prakrit, there is a single sentence, a mangalavctkya, 
in Sanskrit invoking peace and prosperity, at the end. It runs 
thus : Svasti gd-bfuhmapa-lskhaka vucaka sfrdtribhya^ iti, 
‘ Welfare to cows, Brahmarias, the writer, the reader and the 
hearers.’ The same feature of the transition may be noticed 
also in the Prakrit form of the family name, as Palava in the 
Mayidavolu plates, and as Pallava in the Hirahadagalli grant. 
The latter is the final Sanskritised form of the Prakrit term. 
The transition may be noticed also in the Kondamudi plates of the 
Brhatphalayana king and in the Mattepad plates of Damodara- 
varman. In the former record the name of the king appears 
as legend on the seal in Sanskrit as Brhaphaluyanasa gotrasya 
Makamja ] ayavarmamJ},, * Of the Mabara^ja, Sri Jayavarman 

of the Brhatphalayana gdtral In the latter grant the language 
used is Sanskrit but the names of the donees are in Prakrit. 
The change from Prakrit to Sanskrit covers the intervening 
period, which may be assigned on philological and palaeogra* 
phical grounds to about the close of the third or the beginning 
of the fourth century A. D. During this transitory period the 
Pallava dominion in Andhradesa seems to have been threatened 
first by the Brhatphalayanas and then by the Ananda kings. 

Vijaya Skandavarman’s reign witnesed a great political 
upheaval in the west in the rise of the Kadambas for a second 
time under Mayuras'arman. This event has been assigned to 
a slightly later date, as 345 A. D. in a recent text-book by 

1 The CurS copper-plate grant, C. P. No. of 1913-14; A .R.SJ E: 1918-14, 
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Mr. Moraes.^ He believes that the great confusion that followed 
the southern expedition of Samudragupta, c. 340 or 345 A. D., 
would have presented a splendid opportunity for the Kadamba 
Mayuras'arman to pave his way for the 
KadamLs° ^ establishment of an independent Kadamba 
kingdom in the west. But the probability 
seems to be far from it. There is no epigraphic or literary 
evidence of any political confusion in the South consequent 
upon the southern expedition of the Gupta Emperor Samudra* 
gupta. On the contrary the coalition of all the kings and their 
feudatories of Daksinapatha appears to have been successful in 
resisting Samudragupta’s march into the South. The rise of 
Mayuras'arman seems to have nothing to do with the invasion 
of Samudragupta ; it seems to have been the result of other 
causes. These causes appear to be the revival of hostilities 
between the Kadambas and the Pallavas. The descendants of 
Sivaskandavarman, the Kadamba king of Vaijayanti, who 
regarded themselves as the rightful heirs to the throne of 
Vanavasa, were evidently waiting for an opportunity to strike 
the Pallavas and recover their lost homeland. The death of 
Sivaskandavarman synchronised with the rise of Virakurca- 
varman about 252 A. D- and the establishment of the Pallava 
dynasty. The interval between the fall of Sivaskandavarman 
and the rise of Mayuras'arman in the dawn of the fourth century 
would appear to be about half a century as we shall presently 
see. 

The Candravalli rock inscription of the time of Mayura- 
s'arman supports the above view. The inscription is no doubt 
a genuine record of Mayuras'arman. It is engraved on a rock 
at a secluded spot at Candravalli, Chittaldrug district, Mysore.^ 
The inscription records the construction of a 
Candravalli by enclosing the Surrounding hills and 

MayQra^armL.”^ «dges into a vast catchment area, by the 
Kadamba king Mayuras'arman, who had 
defeated Trekuta, Abhira, Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, 


1 The Kadamba Kula, pp- 16-18. 

2 Mysore Arch, RepU 1929, pp. 60ff, 

28 
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Saryindaka, Punata and Mokari, These geographical names 
apparently denote the kingdoms of these regions and are well 
known. The reference to Trekuta is interesting ; it is important 
in as much as it enables us to determine the date of Mayura- 
s'arman. Trekuta seems to be the same as Traikutaka or 
Trikuta, The commencement of the Trekuta or Traikutaka 
era is placed in 249 A. D. The era has been identified with 
the Kalacuri or Cedi era on the one hand,^ and with the 
Vakataka era on the other.^ The Traikutakas appear to be 
different from the Abhiras, though some scholars believe that 
the Traikutaka era marks the consolidation of the Abhira and 
the Traikutaka dynasties.® As Mayuras'arman is said to have 
defeated the Traikutaka king he must have obviously flourished 
after the Traikutaka era had been founded. Mayuras'arman, 
therefore, could not have reigned before the commencement of 
the Traikutaka era, that is to say before the establishment of 
the Traikutaka dynasty in Aparanta and Southern and Central 
Gujerat. The reference to Sakasthana which probably meant 
the Mahaksatrapa kingdom in Western Malwa, and Mokari, the 
Maukhari king of Eastern Malwa, corroborates the above 
inference. There was a break in the direct line of the Ksatrapas 
of Ujjaini after Vis'vasena in the dawn of the fourth century, 
and that might have been possibly the result of the dig~vijaya of 
Mayuras'arman. The rise of Mayuras'arman may be, therefore, 
placed about the first decade in the fourth century.^ Thus 
from about 255 or 260 A. D. to about 310 A. D. the interval is 
about fifty or sixty years. During this period a succession of 
powerful kings occupied the throne of Kancipura. The first 
two kings celebrated the As'vamedha rite and assumed imperial 
dignity. The weak descendants of the Kadamba Sivaskanda- 
varman had to bide their time; the opportunity came during 
the reigns of Sivaskandavarman’s immediate successors, when 

1 Rapson : C> A* D< Introd, p. clix. 

2 Jayaswal : History of India, p. 99. 

8 Rapson : C. Introduction, p. clxii. 

4 Jour^ of Ind* Hist. XIII, Part 2, Mr* M. Govinda Pai (The Genealogy and 
Chronology of the Early Kadamhas of Banavasi) believes that Mayuras'arman reigned 
between 180 and 210 A. D. In the face of the Candravalli rock inscription Mr* Goyinda^ 
Pais date is untenable* 
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the Brhatphalayanas of Andhradesa and the Anandas of 
Kandarapura rose against the Pallavas. At a time when the 
Pallavas were most harassed in the fierce fighting in the 
north during the reign of Vijaya Skanda- 
and^hrEstabiTsh” varman, Mayuras'arman seized the opportu- 
ment of the nity to defeat the Pallava armies and es- 
Kadamba dynasty tablish himself at Vaijayanti. The ancient 

at Vaijayanti. , . , r -i i ^ t_ 

kingdom of Vanavasa or at any rate the 
southern part of it, which formed part of the great Pallava 
Empire for over three quarters of a century was for ever lost 
during the reign of this king. Henceforth Vaijayanti became 
an independent kingdom under, the newly established Kadamba 
dynasty which was destined to play a glorious and important 
part in the history of Southern India for well nigh three 
centuries. 


The events that led to the rise of the Kadambas and the 
establishment of a paramount kingdom are minutely described 
in a Kadamba record found at Talgunda in Shikarpur district, 
Mysore^ The Talgunda pillar inscription is a record dated 
during the reign of Santivarman, the eldest son of Kakustha 
varman of the Kadamba dynasty. It is engraved on a very 
hard grey granite stone pillar which stands in front of the 
ruined Pranaves'vara temple. It is one of the 
inscription 'ofuie earliest records of the family. According to it 
reign of Santi- the Kadambas were a family of devout 
varman. llrahmanas, the sons of Hariti [Hufiilputra), 

who trod the path of the three Vedas, born in the of 

Manavya, the foremost of Rsis. “ Their hair was constantly wet 
with the final purificatory baths after several kinds of sacrificial 
rites. They dived deep into the sacred lore, kindled the 
sacred fire, and drank the soma juice according to the precept. 
They studied the Vedas and the six Vedangas. There 
' grew a kadamba tree with blooming flowers on a spot near 
their dwelling house from tending which they acquired its name 
Kadamba for their family and its qualities. In this Kadamba 


1 E. I; Vin, p. 84ff ; E. C., VII, pp. SOOfi. 
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family, whose original home was the village of Sthanakuridura 
(the modern Talgunda) there arose a learned and distinguished 
chief, by name Mayuras'arman. Once upon a time Mayura- 
s'arman went with his guru (preceptor) Viras'arman to the 
city of the Pallava lords {PallavSndra-pun) ; with intent to study 
fully the sacred writings there, he entered a ghatika as a 
mendicant. There, exasperated by a fierce quarrel with a 
Pallava horseman, Mayuras'arman deplored the feebleness of 
the Brah'manas. He then quickly abandoned his priestly 
avocation, and * unsheathed a flaming sword eager to conquer 
the earth.’ He swiftly defeated in battle the frontier guards of 
the Pallava lords and occupied the inaccessible forest country 
stretching to the gates of the city of Sriparvata. He then levied 
tribute from the circle of kings headed by the Great Bana 
{Bfhad’Buna), evidently a powerful feudatory of the Pallavas, 
and caused much trouble by his frequent raids into the Pallava 
dominions. The Pallava king, finding it impossible to subdue 
even when he had taken the field with a large army and recog- 
nising his valour and ability, made a compact with him by which 
he took Mayuras'arman into his service. But thereafter too, 
Mayuras'arman gave trouble to the Pallava kings and eventually 
received a large territory of his own, bounded by the sea on 
the west and by the Prehara on the east, of which he was 
crowned king. 

The foregoing account may not be literally the true history 
of the Kadambas and the rise of Mayuras'arman. It is apparently 
a poetic version ; but Kubja, the composer of the poetry of the 
inscription evidently knew something of the history of the 
country and the circumstances that led to the rise of Mayura- 
s'arman. It is particularly clear when the poet tells us in the 
beginning that Mayuras'arman belonged to KadambasBfiUM 
bfhad-anvaya “ the great Kadamba lineage of the leaders of 
armies This statement must be understood to mean that the 
Kadambas were originally employed in all probability in the 
military service of the Andhrabhftyas. This is proved by the 
fact that the Kadamba Sivaskandavarman and his father described 
as Mahurathi and Mahabhdja in the Kanhgri record would 
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appear to be military officers of the Cutu-Satakarni monarchs. 
Again when the inscription states that Kakusthavarman 
constructed the tank near the shrine of the god Bhava (Siva) 
where the Satakar^i and other pious kings worshipped, we are 
at once reminded of the Cutu-Naga or Cutu-Satakarni dynasty. 
And the Satakarni referred to in the record may be probably 
identical with king Haritiputra Visnuskanda Cutu-kulananda 
Satakarni of the Manavya gotra. The hostility of the Kadambas 
to the Pallavas would seem to be not the result of any 
events or confusion connected with the invasion of the South 
by Samudragupta but the outcome of old feuds between the 
Kadambas of Vaijayanti and the Pallava dynasty of Kancipura. 
The Kadambas bore relentless hatred for the Pallavas from 
the very beginning, and regarded them as their natural 
enemies. 

It appears that the original home of the Kadambas was 
Sthanakundiara or Talgunda itself.^ Apart from the statement 
in the inscription, the fact is also borne out by the situation of 
Talgurida itself at a short distance from the Kadamba capital, 
Vaijayanti. The reference to king Satakarni, who worshipped 
Siva at that spot and the setting up of the pillar with a record 
of the family history at tlie same site are circumstances that 
corroborate the inference. Moreover, the composer of the 
record, Kubja, seems to suggest that the Kadamba family 
was descended from king Satakarni or Visnuskanda Satakarrii. 

Poet Kubja’s description of Mayuras'arman’s visit to 
Pallavendrapuri, the ‘ city of the Pallava lords ’ and the 
subsequent events that led to the “ fulfilment of the vow which 
secured his purpose” (vv. 15-16) seem to indicate that the 
Kadambas being unable to take the field openly against their 
powerful adversary, the Pallava king, planned a strategic 
movement against him and finally succeeded in destroying the 
Pallava dominion of the Kadamba country. Mayuras'arman’s 
vow, therefore, was not merely the result of his unexpected 
combat with the Pallava horseman but of deep-seated hostility 


1 B. C; VII, Introductibn, p. 8. 
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Maytos^arman’s 

exploits. 


that surged the heart of the Kadamba royal family for nearly a 
quarter of a century. The ‘ city of the Pallava lords ’ has been 
identified with Kanci,l but this identification is neither sound 
nor tenable. The inscription evidently refers to the provincial 
capital of the Pallava viceroy, and that seems 
to be the reason for its being called Pallavendra- 
purl instead of Kahcipura. The poet makes 
no mistake about this: he refers to Kancipura in another 
connection. Pallavendrapiiri .may not be identical also with 
Vaijayanti ; it seems to have been a different locality altogether, 
possibly situated on the borders of Vanavasa in Anantapur or 
Bellary districts. It must have been deserted or destroyed in 
later times by the Kadambas and thus traces of it are lost for 
ever. It was apparently the seat of the Pallava viceroy on the 
west in Satavahani-rastra.^ It was this Pallavendrapurl that 
Mayuras'arman entered to study the military strength of the 
Pallavas secretly rather than the religious writings, before 
he launched his offensive against them by means of guerilla 
warfare. The encounter with the haughty Pallava horseman 
would then seem to be a pretext for the commencement of 
hostilities. 


Mayuras'arman took advantage of the political condition of 
the Pallava Empire, for at this juncture the Pallava king was 
engaged in protracted hostilities with the Brhatphalayanas and 
Anandas of Andhradesa. It was a period of life or death struggle 
for both the Pallavas and their enemies in Andhradesa. At 
that point Mayuras'arman gathered an army, openly took the 
field, “defeated the frontier guards of the Pallavas and 
occupied the inaccessible forests stretching as far as the gates 
of Sriparavata” or Vijayapuri. He then reduced the Bfhad-Buna 
or the Great Sana Chief and other feudatory kings and caused 
much trouble to the Pallava king by his raids. The Great 
Bana king’s territory lay probably to the west or north by west 
of Tondaimandalam, in the modern districts of North Arcot, 


1 Lewis Rice assumes (E, C., VII. p. 8) and Prof. Kielhorn {E. I, Vol- VIII, p. 27) 
accepts the view that Pallavendrapuri was Kancipura. The tenor of the inscription does 
not at all warrant this inference- 

2 The Hiraba(}agalli plates seem to refer he capital of S&tavShani-hSra. 
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and Chittoor in the Madras Presidency and Nandidrug in Mysore. 
The capital of the Dana dynasty would seem to have been 
Tiruvallam, the ancient Banapura, which is situated about forty 
miles west by north of Kanclpura.^ The reduction of the 
Great Bana Chief to subjection and the occupation of the 
South-western Andhra country as far as Vijayapurl caused 
considerable alarm to the Pallava king who, quickly realising 
the menace, took the field with a large army. The result 
of this was a protracted struggle. This period of wars against 
Mayuras'arman would seem to synchronise with the closing 
years of king Buddhyankura. Both Buddhyaiikura and his 
cousin Viravarman, probably died during this period. And 
as a result of these military reverses, the Pallava power was 
considerably crippled. It was during this period apparently 
that the Brhatphalayanas and the Anandas rose in the Southern 
Andhra country and dislodged the Pallavas from their territorial 
possessions. It was at this juncture, c, 295 A. D., that Vijaya 
Skandavarman ascended the throne of Kanci. Soon after this, 
he would appear to have made peace with Mayuras'arman. The 
Kadamba Chief thereupon entered service of the Pallava king 
and was recognised as the commander of armies, Mahasenupati, 
and ruler of the Western Provinces which he had occupied. The 
treaty with the Kadamba gave the Pallava king the respite he 
needed. For he was desperately engaged in the fight to 
put down the stubborn revolt or resistance in Southern Andhra 
country. 

But Mayuras'arman was not content with his subordinate 
position under the Pallava king. As the Candravalli inscription 
states, Mayuras'arman soon after commenced the career of 
conquest, and performed dig’vijaya . Unable to oppose him, 
Vijaya Skandavarman ceded to the Kadamba prince the 
territory which he had conquered by the strength of his arms 
and recognised his sovereignty in the west. That territory 
appears to be identical with the province of Vanavasa which 
was bounded by the sea on the west and by the Prehara, 
probably the river Hagari, a tributary of the Tungabhadra, on 

X Sf Ill p, 89. Dr. E. Hultzsch makes the identification. 
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the east.’^ Thus the period of Mayuras'arman’s rise and the 
, events that led eventually to the establishment of the Kadamba 
dynasty at Vaijayanti may be assigned to about 290 — 330 A. D. 

And this period synchronises with the reigns of 
The Establish. Buddhyahkura, c. 285-295 A. D. and Vijaya 
Skandavarman c. 295-310 A. D. according to 
c. 810 A. D. the Pallava chronology adopted by us. It is 
probable that Mayuras'arman was a youth of 
barely twenty or twenty-five years when he set out ambitiously 
to conquer the Pallavas of Kanci and restore the Kadamba 
sovereignty in Vanavasa once more. He was probably a 
middle aged person when he crowned himself on the throne 
of Vaijayanti. His anointment may be reasonably assigned 
to 310 A. D. 


The reign of Vijaya Skandavarman witnessed the fall of 
the Anandas on the one hand and the rise of a new power called 
the Salankayanas in Northern Andhradesa on the other. It 
would appear that while the rise of the Salankayanas accelerated 
the decline of the Anandas it rapidly paved the way for the 
establishment of the Kadamba dynasty firmly on the throne of 
Vaijayanti. When once he was hemmed in by troubles in the 
north as well as in the west, the Pallava monarch would seem 
to have conciliated his formidable foes. He made peace with 
Mayuras'arman by recognising his sovereignty 
Rise of the and Ceding back the territory which formed part 
the'^^fa^Por *he kingdom of Vanavasa and, simultaneously 

Anandas. Concluded a defensive alliance with the Salanka- 

yana Maharaja Dgvavarman against the Anandas 
of Kandarapura. The Salankayanas rose in Vengi, the region 
lying to the north of the Krsna, in Northern Andhradesa, early 
in the fourth century A. D. Devavarman, the founder of the 


1 Hagari may be a corrupt variant of Prehara itself, for in Kannada language pa and 
ha are interchangeable. This change might have been as follows : Prehara, Prahara, 
Hagara and finally Hagiri. See also E. p. 29, n. 1. But against this view there 

is another interpretation. The suffix hara seems to suggest that Prehara might be the 
name of a province or territorial division. If this view i.s accepted Prehara may be 
identified with Paru-hara or Paru-visaya which corresponds to the Anantapur district at 
the present day. Even then the boundary between the Kadamba and Pallava kingdoms 
may to have lain somewhere across the Anantapur district. 
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■5 house, conquered the neighbouring dynasties like the Anandas, 
! performed dig-vijaya in the Eastern Deccan and celebrated the 
event by an As'vamedha sacrifice. The last mentioned event 
would seem to mark the establishment of a paramount 
^ Salankayana kingdom in Vengi. Thus the Anandas were crushed 
; by their formidable neighbours and reduced to a subordinate 
, position. It would appear that the Pallava and the Salankayana 
kings entered into a treaty by which they agreed to keep the 
river Krsna as the boundary between their respective dominions 
in Andhradesa. Thenceforward, the Salankayanas and the 
Pallavas remained allies, till the former were completely over- 
thrown by the Visnukundins, roughly a century later. 


Of the reign of Vijaya Skandavarman there is a single 
record. It is dated the 13th day of the third fortnight, of the 
winter season {hsrnanta) in the thirty-third year of his reign, 
from the victorious camp, Tambrapasthana. The place is 
identical with Tambrapa or Tambrapura which was the ancient 
name of Cebrole (Cerhbrolu), Guntur district.i 
The omgodu Vijaya Skandavarman is described as one who 
Skaudavarlirn. ^as true to his word, ‘ who day by day increased 
the store of religious merit by gifts of gold, 
cows and land, who had always desired to serve the gods and 
Brahmanas and who ably understood the purport of all ^ustras. 
The inscription records that king Vijaya Skandavarman informed 
the officers of Karmarastra and residents of Omgodu of his 
command orally (yacaiisna) that the village (Omgodu) was given 
away by him as a sattvika gift , 2 with the eighteen kinds of 
exemptions to the learned Brahmana, Gojas'arman of the 
Kas'yapa gotra, who was a student of two Vedas and well versed 


1’ Tambrapasthana and Tambrapura were evidently the oldest names. Tambrapa, an 
abbreviation of the preceding names, marks, the earliest stage of the phonetical or 
philological change of the word into Ceihbrolu of the inscriptions of the tenth century. 
(E. /. XV., p. 168 and 367) In course of time the amisvara in the middle of the term was 
dropped and to-day the village is called Cebrou, (Cebrole) (See also E. /•, VI, p. 39, text 
line 144) 

2 Monier Williams gives to the word sS:ttvika, the meaning ‘an offering or oblation 
without pouring (libation) of water,’. This may be the kind of gift that was intended here^ 
for the inscription omits the usual reference to the pouring of gold and water, a necessary 
accompaniment of a dana or gift. (E./. XV, p.260, n. 4.) 

29 
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in the Six angas. The inscription also states that the village had 
been converted into a brahmadsya, and that the fields ploughed 
already as dsvabhdga or land given to the gods and temples 
had been excluded. The eighteen kinds . of exemptions 
{athnrasa-Jnti-parihwehi) of the brahmadsya and dmabhbga 
tenures are mentioned in the Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli 
plates.^ The record contains like the Hirahadagalli plates a 
warning to all, that whoever transgressed the king’s order would 
meet with corporal punishment. Evidently Vijaya Skanda- 
varman was in the provincial capital, Tamprapasthana, in 
Andhradesa on the date of the charter. 

Vijaya Skandavarman left apparently two sons : Simha- 
varman I who succeeded him on the throne and Y uvaniahmuja 
Visnugopavarman I, the donor of the Uruvupalli plates. 
Simhavarman T is mentioned in the Uruvupalli grant as the 
Mahnmja and presumably, therefore, was the eldest son. As 
the grant is dated the 11th year, it is probable that his reign did 
not exceed twelve years. The Uruvupalli plates record the grant 
of YuvamahurUja Visnugopavarman issued from his residence 
at Palakkada, the provincial capital, situated somewhere 
in Andhradesa. The edict is addressed to the 
c sso-wTT'd^ villagers of Uruvupalli in Mundarastra. It 
records the grant of the entire village of 
Uruvupalli consisting of 200 nivartanas of land as devabhdga 
to the temple of Visnuharadeva founded by his general Visnu- 
varman at Kepdukura with the exemption of the eighteen 
kinds of immunities. The boundaries of the village are given 
thereafter in great detail. Palakkada appears to be a Pais'aci 
or Prakrit form of the Sanskrit name Pallavakataka, the city of 
the Pallavas,2 And the form Palakka, which occurs in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, seems to be the same as 
Palakkada. In the same manner Palotkata, from which 
Dharmamahnruja Vijaya Visriugopavarman issued the Cura 

1 Mayidavolu plates, text line 13f. Hirahadagalli plates, text line 86; 

2 In the prakrit records found in Andhradesa the letters da and da are written alike. 

And da in ancient Prakrit is softened in ^a in Sanskrit. See E,l> Vol. VI. p. 86. Compare 
DhamSaka^a in the Mayidavolu plates which is the same as Phanakataka* (Opi* Cit, 
line 8 p. 86) ^ 
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grant seems to be another corrupt form of the same Sanskrit 
appellation. Harisena, the composer of the Allahabad /)ras'as^i, 
must have heard the name of the city inadvertently or 
imperfectly, and not being able to understand the meaning or 
significance of the name, dropped the last syllable da in 
transcribing the word. For the present, however, the identity 
of Pallavakataka, Palotkata or Palakkada must remain obscure. 
It is extremely likely that the city had been either destroyed or 
deserted and thus gone out of existence long ago. Mu^da- 
rastra^ seems to be the ancient name for the coastal strip of the 
Nellore district which extends from the Svarnamukhi in the 
south to the Manneru in the north, as almost all the localities 
mentioned in this charter as well as in the other records of 
this period seem to lie in this region. Mun^arastra seems, 
therefore, to correspond to the modern taluks of Gudur, Nellore, 
Rapur, Kovur, Kanigiri, Atmakur and others in Nellore, and 
parts of Nayudupeta and Kalahasti taluks of the neighbouring 
Chingleput and Chittoor districts. From the description of the 
boundaries, it appears also that Uruvupalli lay on the northern 
bank of the river Supraybga which was the ancient name for the 
Penna (North Pennar) or Pinakini.^ Like the other localities 

1 The name Mui;idarastra is not new to the epigraphists. It occurs in a number of 
inscriptions of the Nellore district* Mupdar^traof the Pallava period became Mupdanadu 
or Mmidainadu in later times ; the suffix nadu the Telugu term for, ‘ district ’ having 
displaced the Sanskrit ‘ rastra during the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
See Nellore Insc, Vol. II. Nos. N. 19, N. 31. N. 61, N- 71, N. 72, N. 120. N. 121 ; Ibid. 
Vol. Ill, Nos. R. 8. See also S. /. VI, No. 173 (Bapatla). 

2 That Suprayoga was the ancient name of the river Penna, Pinakini or the North 
Pennar in Nellore district is proved by the Pura^la statement. Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri 
was the first to make this identification while editing Bhagavadajjukamt when he came 
across word Suprayoga. The following passage 

3ir*Rr §5r^ii»ir wrur 

occurs in the M^rkandeyapurana. (Chap. 54, v. 26f.) The Brahma ndapur ana (I, 2. 17) 
Vdyupurana (45, 104) ; Matsyapurana 1(114, 29) also mention this river. In the Maha- 
hharata also the river is mentioned after Ve^ia and Krspavena. (See Bhisma, 9,14-21 
and VanaparvaUt 222, 24--26) The above statement of the Markandeyapurana shows 
that like the Godavari, Krs^ia, Bhtmarathi. Cauveri and the others the river Suprayoga 
too takes its rise in the Sahyadri Mountains, the local and ancient name for the Western 
Ghats. As a matter of fact, the only large and important river between the Kysjia and 
the Cauveri is the Penna or Pinakini and it rises in the eastern slopes of the Mysore 
plateau which form part of the Sahyadri Mountains. 
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referred to in the grant Uruvupalli too had gone out of 
existence. It is wrong to identify Kendukura with the modern 
Kandukuru, the head-quarters of the taluk in the north, situated 
about two miles from the southern bank of the river Paleru. 
Kendukura and Kondamuruvudu which lay evidently in the 
vicinity of Uruvupalli on the Penna must have been therefore 
long ago deserted, and cannot be identified. 

' There are no recorded events of the reign of Sirhhavarman I. 

i But it is possible to assume that his period was as disturbed as 
that of his father. According to the chronology of the Kadambas 
proposed by us elsewhere, Simhavarman was a contemporary 
of Kangavarman, the son and successor of Mayuras'armand 
It is thus possible to believe that the Pallava monarch, 
taking advantage of the peace in the northern dominions 
and the alliance with the Salankayanas, would have turned 
, his attention to the west with the desire of wresting back 
the ceded territories from the Kadambas, after the death of the 
implacable opponent Mayliras'arman. Simhavarman would 
have accordingly entrusted the administration of the northern 
and eastern provinces of his kingdom to his brother YuvaniahU' 
YUjcL Visnugopavarman and himself directed the campaign 
against the Kadambas in the west. 

t Simhavarman I had no children apparently: that circum- 
j stance explains the anointment of his younger brother Visnu- 
I gopavarman as Yuvaniahurzija or the heir-apparent. Some 
scholars believe that this prince, on account of his title 
Yuvaindhura.ja^‘ or Y uvamja^ would seem to have never been 
crowned as Ma/mru/a. But this view is not tenable, for the 
Cura grant of his grandson gives him the title Mahuruja.^ 
In the Allahabad inscription, a Visnugopa, ruler of KaSci, is 
mentioned. It is, therefore, evident that Visriugopavarman I 
was anointed king. He would have attained great celebrity as 
the Yuvamalfumja of his elder brother and thereafter, popularly 

1 See below Chapter VI. 

2 !?./•, XV, p. 262, text line 12 ; Ind* Ant, V, p. 60fif. text line 16. 

3 Ind* Ant. V, p. 165ff. text line 9; E. /., VIII, p. 169, text line 9. 

4 C. P. No 8 of App. A, of 1913-14 ; vide» also p. 6, para 9 and p .82, para !• . 
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known by that epithet alone, even after he had ascended the 
throne. That seems to be the reason why the title Yuvarnalm- 
luja was uniformally given to him in all the records of his son 
and successor, Simhavarman II. Yet another 
maharaja Vi^m- reason seems to be that the epithet was 
gopavarman or intended to distinguish him from the princes 
Vi?pug6pavarmani. f name in the family. His Uruvupalli 
grant gives him the title Dharma- 1 uvantahcimja, 
which is somewhat peculiar. To him a reign of about eighteen 
years, from c. 342 to 360 A. D. may be reasonably allotted, 
for his predecessor as well as his successor had apparently 
short tenures of about twelve and ten years respectively on the 
throne. Visnugopavarman I was undoubtedly a great monarch. 
The Velurpalayam record mentions his name also among the 
renowned princes of the family, though the great achievement 
of his period is omitted. Visnugopavarman I was a 
contemporary of Samudragupta. When the news of the Gupta 
emperor’s march into the South, through Daksina-Kosala, 
reached Vehgi, Visnugopavarman I and his ally, the Salankayana 
king Hastivarman, assembled together a great confederacy 
of all the independent and quasi-independent kings of the 
Eastern Deccan and offered a formidable resistance some- 
where in the northern Andhradesa, which quickly forced the 
invader to retire. 


It appears that by the time of Simhavarman I, the formal 
preamble or the prasfasti of the Pallava charters came to 
be finally settled. The preamble of the Uruvupalli grant 
differs materially from that of the Oihgodu plates of Vijaya 
Skandavarman. It is also probable that Simhavarman I and 
his younger brother Yuvamahnruja Visriugopavarman, had 
caused the formal portion of the family charters to be drwan up, 
embodying the glorious exploits, lofty principles of good 
government and noble deeds of their illustrious predecesors. 
The new preamble appears partially for the first time in the 
Darsi fragment as paramabrahmanyasya sva - b^hu ~ bal-nrjjit- 
Hvjjita k^tra-tapbnidhBr-vidhi-vihita sarvamaryndasya “ one, 
who though endowed with the highest Brabmap-hood, attained 
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by his valour and the strength of his arms the position of a 
Ksatriya.” This denotes evidently that by the dates of the 
unknown donor of the Darsi fragment and the Oihgodu plates 
(I set), that is about the beginning of the fourth century, the 
Pallava dynasty became degraded as Ksatriyas. This conjecture 
finds further support in a statement of the Talgunda Pillar 
inscription. Mayi;ras'arman, the Brahmana chief, seems to refer 
to the Pallavas who sank to the level of Ksatriyas and deplores 
the weakness of the Brahmanas in the Kali Age.^ The first 
two kings of the Pallava family appear to be doubltess, Brahma- 
pas. The Kas'akudi plates assert this fact in unmistakable 
terms.® In later times, the successors of Sivaskandavarman 
the Great became degraded as Ksatriyas, having abandoned 
their Brahmanical rites on account of their pre-occupation with 
continued wars against their opponents on all sides of their 
kingdom. For that reason, probably the Kadambas regarded 
the Pallavas as Ksatriyas in the dawn of the fourth century. 
The writers of the Pallava charters of the successors of 
Siihhavarman I added the parani’oduUunvaymmmyath^^ 

uvaduhfta amka aslvamHhminm Pallavnmm, “ I'he Pallavas 
who are the most exalted race, who had completed with full 
ceremonies several As^vamedhas This epithet is evidently 
remniscent of the great exploits of the illustrious ancestors of 
the donors, Kumaravisnu I and Sivaskandavarman I. And 
later still, the As'vamedha was substituted by kralu and a new 
phrase sva-bhuja-dravin-orJJita-pmthita-pratistGdbhuta-yasfasum 
yath-uvadahfta amka kratunum Satakratu-kalpnnmn Srivallabhu- 
ftcim Pallaz/unum, “ The Pallavas who possessed wondrous 
fame, which has been ac.quired by the strength of their arms 
and has become celebrated and established, and who are the 
favourites of the goddess of fortune, who have performed many 
sacrifices® according to the proper rules and who are almost 
equal to Satakratu ” was added. 

1 E, l; VIII, p. 25f. V. 11. 

5B55^"I i 

8 Ind. Ant. V., p, 155. text line 15-16 ; Satakratu is one who is honoured by a hundred 
sacrifices {Kratus) and therefore meant * Indra 1* IB. 
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The successor of Yuvamahuraja Visnugopavarman was 
probably Ugravarman or Ugrasena. Both these names are 
familiar to us. Ugravarman is mentioned in the AmarSvati 
pillar inscription, 1 and the name Ugrasena occurs in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription .2 Both the names seem to refer to 
one and the same monarch who was probably known both as 
Ugrasena and Ugravarman. Though Ugrasena was not heard 
of again after the repulsion of Samudragupta’s expedition, it is 
probable that he survived his father and reigned at Kanci 
afterwards. Ugrasena therefore would seem to 
8. Ugravarman or be a Contemporary and possibly an adversary of 
A. D. Kadamba king Kahgavarman. The epithet 
attached to Kaiigavarman in the Talgunda 
pillar inscription^ plainly suggests the above inference. During 
the period of this king, Ugravarman was probably at war 
with the Kadambas. The epithet ugra-samar-oddhura-pmms'u- 
cBditafy and the fact that all his feudatories remained 
loyal to him during his period of trial strongly suggest that 
Kangavarman’s reign was crowded with continued wars 
against the Pallavas. The adjective ugra in the above 
epithet seems to be suggestive of the name of Ugravarman or 
Ugrasena and the wars with him. If this inference is true, it 
would mean that Ugravarman, first as his father’s viceroy at 
Pallavakataka or Palakkada from 342 to 360 A. D- and later as 
king of kanci from about 360 to 363 A. D , was a contem- 
porary of Kangavarman of Vaijayanti, (c. 340 35o A. D).^ It 
would also appear for the same reason that Ugravarman 's reign 
was short and that it ended in a disastrous defeat for the 
Pallavas. Ugravarman died childless and the succession 
for that reason apparently passed on to his younger brother 
Siihhavarman IL The death of Ugravarman would seem to 
mark the close of the second epoch in the history of the 
hostilities of the Early Pallavas of Kanci and the Kadambas of 


1 S. I. I; Vol. I. p. 26 f. 

2 C. /. No. 1. text line 19- 

8 Talgunda Pillar ins. of S'antivarman, vv. 23 and 24. 
4 See Chapter VI below. 
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Vaijayanti, which commenced during the reign of Vijaya- 
Skandavarman II. 

Simhavarman II ascended the throne on the death of his 
elder brother. Almost all the family charters give him the 
title Dharniamahuyuja, which is somewhat peculiar and 
interesting ; it may be interpreted as ‘ King by virtue of the 
Dharma ’ of the orthodox laws, religion and civilization. The 
significance of this title as well as of the epithets Dharmamahu- 
rajudhiraja and Dharmayuvamahnmja is not quite clear from 
the inscriptions. The title Dharmamahumjudhirnja is 
undoubtedly superior to Dharviamahuraja, for it means “ the 
rightful overlord or emperor of mahumjas or kings.” This 
title which the first Kadamba monarch Sivaskandavarman 
and the Pallava king Sivasakandavarman I adopted on the ^ 
assumption of sovereignty is certainly an imperial one. This 
title with a slight variation as DharmamahUrUjadhiruja is also . 

given to the first Western Gahga king, Kohgarii- 
9. Dharmamaha- varman.^ Dr. Fleet commenting on the signi. 

varman iL ^ ficance of the epithet says that it means “ a 
c. 363—386 A. D. mahwujudhiraja by, or in respect of religion,” 

** ^ pious or righteous Mahnrajudhiraja."^ 
Dharmamaharctja Dr Jayaswal is of the opinion that it was a 
Hindu edition or rather a Hindu counter-title 
of the Kusana Daivaputra Snhi Suiiunumhi and the idea behind 
it was an importation from the North.^ The title, in my opinion, 
may not be the Hindu counterpart of the Saka title. The 
Hindu monarch had a recognised kingly Dharma from bygone 
ages. The Kadambas, who first invented the title, would seem 
to have proclaimed their strict adherence to the orthodox 
Brahmanical ideas of law, civilization and religion, for they lived 
in the period of Vedic revival in which aggressive Brahmanism 
of the post-Iksvaku and post-Andhrabhrtya epoch showed 
no tolerance of Buddhism. These orthodox ideas of Brahmanical 
laws, religion, and civilization as well as the ideal of lofty 

1 E. I., XXIV, pp. assff. text line. 

2 Ind. Ant. V, p. X68, f-n. 2. 

3 History of India^ 184, 
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virtues and pious kingly character which the Pallavas held before 
themselves in common with their neighbours, the Early 
Kadambas and the Western Gahgas seem to be clearly set 
forth in the significant epithets in the formal preambles or 
pras!astis of their charters. Thus the epithets, vihitasarva- 
maryctdasya, sthiti-sthita-symnitcltmanah ; daiva dvija-guru^vpdh^ 
UpacnyinaJj , ; vivxddha - vinayasy - mi^ka go - hirariya - bhuniyudi - 
pradanailp pravYddha-dharma-sancayasya, prajnpulana-daksasya^ 
Lokapulunnm paticania l^kapnlasya ; saiyutmanalp ; mahutmanaJp-, 
Bhagavad-bhakti-sadbhuva-sambhmnta-sakala-kalyuriasya praju- 
samratijana ~ paripulan - odyoga sataid - saUa vrata - diksitasya 
Kaliyuga - dosuvasanna • dharmoddharana. ni^a - sannaddhasya ; 
rujarsi - gupa sarva - sandoha - vijiglsujp ; Dhai ma - vtjigisulp ; 
BhagavaUpudunudkyutalpj “ One who is an excellent worshipper 
•of the Supreme Spirit; who conforms to all the injunctions 
that are prescribed ; who is firm in the steadiness of conduct, 
who is broad-minded ; who nourishes the gods, the twice-born 
(Brahmanas), the spiritual preceptors and the old men ; who is 
of great affability ; who acquired much piety, i. e., merit {dharma) 
by gifts of cows, gold land and other things ; who is skilfull 
in protecting his subjects; who is the fifth Lo/ta/s/a of the 
Lokapalas who is true - hearted and high - minded ; who 
possessed all prosperity, produced by his devotion towards the 
Holy One and by his goodness ; who is always initiated into 
the charitable vows of the occupation of pleasing and protecting 
his subjects ; who is always jealous in supporting religion which 
had been brought to death’s door by the sins of the Kali Age ; who 
is desirous of surpassing all collection of meritorious qualities 
of kingly saints ; who is always desirous of surpassing religion 
itself ; who is an excellent worshipper of the Holy One, (Visnu),” 
clearly bear out the significance of the title Dharmamakaruja. 
The Pallava kings assumed the title with the full consciousness 
of its spiritual, moral and political significance and with a desire 
to maintain righteousness, morality and high-mindednes? in 
their realm. The assumption of the title Dharmamuhuridja 
would also seem to imply the revival of Vedic rituals and 

1 The iQkapalas are the presiding deities of the four cardinal directions, Indra of the 
east, Yama of the south, Varupa of the west and Kubera of the north. 

30 
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Brahmanical ideals, and the abhorrence of all faiths which did 
not conform to the lofty Brahmanical ideals. 

Of the reign of Sirhhavarman II there are four grants. 
As none of these are dated beyond the tenth year of his reign 
it is likely that he did not reign for more than fifteen years, 
from c. -370 to 385 A. D. Three grants of his period out of the 
four, namely the Mangadur, Pikira and Orhgodu plates have 
been published with translations, and the fourth, the Vilavetti 
grant, is unpublished^ The earliest of these is the Orhgodu 
grant (II set) dated the 5th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Vais'akha in the fourth year, from the camp of victory pitched 
somewhere in Kamarastra, apparently during a campaign in 
Southern Andhradesa. The record states that Simhavarman II 
granted on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, probably the 
one that occurred on the new moon tithi of Oaitra that 
immediately preceded the fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Vais'akha, the village of Orhgodu to the Brahamana, Deva- 
s'arman of the Kas'yapa gd^m and a student of Chandoga 
(Samaveda), who was well versed in all Sastras and an inhabitant 
of Kundura, and that the grant was made for the increase of 
longevity, power and victory ” of the king. Orhgodu seems to 
be identical with Orhgolu or Ongole, the headquarters of the 
taluk in Guntur district. It is described in the charter by its 
boundaries, the village Kodikirh on the east, Naracedu on the 
south, Kadakuduru on the west and Penukaparru on the north. 
Of these villages, Kodikirh alone can be identified to-day ; it 
corresponds to the modern Koniki near Ongole. The fact that 
Orhgodu was the object of a grant for a second time by a later 
Pallava king after a lapse of about fifty years, although the 
previous holdings in the village had been expressly excluded, 
seems to indicate that the enjoyment of the village by the 
descendants of the former donee was interrupted. It might 
be that owing to - the intervention, of some hostile power, the 
descendants of Golasarman, the origanl donee abandoned the 
brahinadsya, or that his lineage had become extinct. The 

1 c. P. No. 1 of 1933-84. See Annl. RepU on S. I. E- for 1933-34, Part 11, p. 30. 
The inscription has since been edited soon in the B. t- , XXIV, p. 396fif. 
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former view seeftis to be probable, for both Golasarman and 
Devasarman, the two donees, belong to the same Kasyapa gotra, 
and are separated by three decades roughly. The date of this 
grant may be equated to Friday, April 6, 368 A. D. The 
accession of Sirhhavarman II has been fixed by us approximately 
in 363 A. D. Within the proximity of this date, there was only 
a single eclipse of the sun on the new-moon tithi of Caitra in 
368 A. D.; and there were no eclipses of the sun at all 
for a decade either before or after that date. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the eclipse intended in the charter 
was the one that occured on Friday, April 6, 368 A, D> 
Accordingly the date on which the grant was engraved on 
copper-plates would be Wednesday, April 11, 368 A. D., 
If therefore this date fell in the fifth year of reign, the accession 
of Sirhhavarman II would have to be placed sometime during 
363-64. A. D. 

The second grant of the king was dated in the 5th year 
of his reign from the camp of victory pitched at Menmatura in 
Mundarastra.^ Menmatura seems to be identical with 
Manmadugu, now a deserted village and full of antiquities 
on the left bank of the river Paleru in Kanigiri taluk, 
Nellore district.'.* The village site is situated half a mile to the 
west of the Pamuru-Kanigiri Road at mile 5 from Kanigiri. It 
is stated in this record that, Dharmamuhur^ja Sirhhavarman II, 
on the third day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
As'vayuja in the 5th year of his reign, granted the village 
of Pikira in Mundarastra, having exempted it from all taxes and 
immunities to the Brahmana, Vilas'arman of the Taittirlya Sakha 
(Yajurveda), of the Kas'yapa gotra, for the increase of his long 
life, power and victory. The boundaries of this village are 
not mentioned ; hence the identification of the village is rather 
difficult. Nevertheless we are tempted to identify the place 
with Pigilam, a small agrahura in the Venkatagiri zamindari, 
lying on the Gudur-Kalahasti railway line near Vendodu, in 

1 E. VlII, p. I69f. 

2 The identification of the localities mentioned in this record as well as in the other 
charters of the king is made with the help of the Topographical ' Survey Maps for Nellore 
District, No. 67 N, NW 6-6, NE, 0-10 ; 67-0, NE. 0-10 etc. 
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Nellore district. The third record was dated in the 8th year, 
at Dasanapura.^ It was probably the capital of a Pallava 
governor in Southern Andhradesa. While camping in this 
city, king Simhavarman II issued the command to the villagers 
of Mangadur in Vehgorastra and to the several officers of the 
locality, by which he constituted the village into a brahmadsya 
and gave it away with freedom from all taxes, with the exception 
of the land that was already ploughed and enjoyed as the 
possession of god, on the condition that it should be enjoyed 
by those Brahmanas who resided in that village. The donees 
were eight Brahmanas, all described by their names and 
specific gdtras, sutras and the Veda to which they belonged. 
The names of the donees are: Rudras'arman of the Atreya 
gUra, Turkas'arman of the Vatsya gotra, Damas'arman of the 
Kaus'ika gdtra, Yajnas'arman of the Bharadvaja gotra, 
Bhavakotigopa of the Paras'arya gotra and Bhartrs'arman of the 
Kas'yapa gotra, Sivadattas'arman of the Audameghi gotra and 
§asthikumara of the Gautama Of these Bhartrs'annan is 

said to belong to Vajasaneya Sakha ; Sivadattas'arman to Sama- 
veda, and Sasthikumara to Hiranyakes'i sutra ; and the rest are 
stated to follow the Apastamba sutra. The edict which was 
the oral order of the king was engraved on copper-plate by the 
officer Nemi. Dasanapura may be identified with Darsi, the 
head-quarters of the taluk, in the north of the Nellore district. 
Mangadur seems to be the same as Mogaljuru in Kanigiri taluk, 
situated about three miles from the southern bank of the river 
Paleru, and four miles to the due west of Manamadugu* 
Mahgaduru is said to belong to Vehgorastra. Evidently the 
hinterland of the Nellore district and the adjoining territory of 
the Cuddapah and Chittoor districts was known as Vehgorastra 
in the ancient period. The territory which thus lay on either 
side of the Eastern Ghats would seem to have acquired that 
appellation on acqount of the celebrated hill Vehgadam, 
Tiruvehgadam, or Tirumala, an off-shoot of the Eastern 
Ghats, locally called Velugondalu. If this identification is 
accepted, it would mean that Vehgorastra cannot be identified 


1 Ind, Ant; V, p. I{!4{. 
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with Vehgi as Dr. Fleet and others have attempted to do in the 
past.^ At no period of the history of the Pallavas, did their 
dominion extend north of the Krsna. Vgngorastra even as a 
corrupt form of Vehgi-visaya never appears in any record lithic 
or copper-plate. 

The last record of king Simhavarman II is on the Bucci- 
reddipalem plates, known as the Vilavetti grant.^ It is dated the 
fifth fithi of the bright fortnight of Sravana in the tenth year of 
his victorious reign, from the camp pitched at the provincial city 
(adhisthuna) of Paddukkara, or Vijaya Paddukkara. It registers 
the gift of the village Vilavatti, in Mundarastra, together with 
its hamlet {sa-grnsakaJj) with several taxes duly specified, which 
were the property of the king, to the Brahmana, Visnus'arman 
of the Gautama gotra and the Chandoga Sakha, for the increase 
of long life, strength and victory. The chief interest in the 
grant is the enumeration of the several taxes which the king 
was entitled to collect from the village and which were given 
away by him to the donee. The king’s edict runs thus : 
“ Whichever taxes are payable in this village by the metal and 
leather workers {loha-carmaknrah) from the licensed dealers in 
cloths in shops {cikan'i-pattakara)^ from the makers or dealers 
in upper garments or heavy, blankets [pruvurancurah) from rope 
makers or dealers in ropes {rajjupratihnrah) from the shop- 
keepers of the market in general [upanujivika) ; taxes payable 
by the makers of ploughs and other implements of agriculture 
{nuhalumukhadharaka) ; by the supervisors of water sources i. e. 
those who are in charge of water supply for agriculture (kupadar- 
s^aha), by weavers {tantravuya or tantuvuya)i taxes on gambling 
{dyuta), on marriage {vwaha)^ on barbers {nnpita) ; and all dues 
payable either in kind or in service by all the artisans and 
others {sarva~pariliura-kara*dsynni), and all such privileges 
that by custom belong to me, have been given away as a 
brahmadeya to this Brahmana. The officers of Vatta-grama, that 
is apparently Vilavatta-grama the village granted, shall 

1 Ind. Ant., XX, p 93. 

a C. P. No. 1 of 1088-84; AnnU Kept. S. /. B., 1933..34, Fart II, p. 30. 
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accordingly obey my command. Others shall duly render and 
cause all the dues properly rendered or paid to the donee. 
Whoever transgresses this command of mine shall suffer corporal 
punishment.” The inscription states that the order of the 
gift was made by word of mouth by the king, which was reduced 
to writing on the copper-plate by the Private Secretary {raha- 
syztdhikfta), Acyuta. The identification of the two localities 
mentioned in this record offers considerable difficulty. Vilavatti 
of the Mundarastra may in all probability be the same as 
Vidavaluru, a village which lies about 12 miles to the east of 
Vavveru where the plates were discovered. Paddukkara 
cannot be identified ; it must have been a city of considerable 
importance in early times, and possibly the metropolis of 
Mundarastra. Viduvaluru and Vavveru are in the Kovur taluk 
of the Nellore district. 


The fact that all the four grants of the king were dated 
either from a camp of victory pitched immediately after a 
battle or provincial city evidently denotes that the short reign 
of Siihhavarman 11 was spent in battlefields and in military 
campaigns in the northern provinces, Karmarastra, Mundarastra 
and Vehgbrastra in Southern Andhradesa. Who the enemies 
of Siihhavarman 11 were, it is not possible to say correctly. 
The Kadamba contemporary of this king was Bhagiratha, and 
the Kadamba records of this period do not refer to any hostilities 
between the Pallavas and the Kadambas. The Kadamba 


Outbreak of 
protracted and 
fierce hostilities in 
southern Andhra- 
desa between the 
Pallavas and their 
neighbours, 
c. 880—400 A. D. 


country was far away from the Southern Andhra 
sub-provinces. The hostilities between the 
Kadambas and the Pallavas did not revive 
till the reign of Krsnavarman I. (c. 420-450 
A. D.) of the Kadamba dynasty, who on account 
of his aggressive policy intended to bring the 
Western Gahga dynasty under his overlordship. 
The Pallava frontiers on the west during the 


reign of Siihhavarman II were therefore enjoying peace. It 
was only in the north-east, in the Andhra country, that the 
Pallavas had to fight continuously with their powerful aind 
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turbulent feudatories and hostile neighbours. It was for this 
reason that though Kancipura was their capital, the Pallava 
kings from the days of the unknown donor of the Darsi fragment 
and Vijaya Skandavarman 11 of the Orhgodu plates (1st set) 
down to the beginning of the fifth century stayed longer in their 
provincial capitals in Andhradesa. The enemies of the Pallava 
king have therefore to be looked for only in Southern Andhra- 
desa* The period of Simhavarman II to synchronised with the 
reigns of the Ananda king, Mttivarman of Kandarapura, 
(c. 390 — 415 A. D and the Salankayana king Candavarman, 
c. 370 and 395 A. D. It would appear that Attivarman rose to 
power at this period, overthrew the Pallava governor in Karma- 
rastra and declared himself independent.^ Consequently the 
Pallavas during the reigns of Siihhavarman II and his successor 
lost their dominion in Karmarastra and other northern sub- 
provinces to the Ananda king of Kandarapura. And it seems 
also that Siriihavarman II and his successor Vijaya Visnugopa- 
varman spent all their lives in battlefields in the north, fighting 
Attivarman and his allies, to establish their sway once more in 
the northern provinces. All the four or five records of this period 
found in Southern Andhradesa amply support this conjecture. 
Though the Salaiiakayanas were not the enemies of the Pallavas 
but continued to be their allies, new enemies appear to 
have sprung up on the scene. They were probably the 
Colas of ColavadP and the Colas of Hiranyarastra or Renadu.^ 
For, within a (Quarter of a century, that is to say, about the close 
of the fifth century, the Colas rose and swept the Pallava king- 


1 Ind. Ant; IX. p. 102f. 

2 See Below Book III, Chapter II* 

3 The Telugu poem Panditaradhyacaritra of Palkurki Somanatha refers to Colavali 
or Colavadi of which the ancient capital was Paniigallu, the modern Mahabubnagar in 
the Nizams Dominions, See MahimCtprakarna, the episode of Dhavales'u Namayya. 
My friend, Dr, N, Venkataramanayya, Beader in Indian History, University of Madras 
throws a suggestion that Cola-vadi or Jola-vadi seems to be the name of a military 
tenure that was in vogee in the ancient period. He refers to two such other tenures 
Vela*va(}i and Lehka-vadi* The question is interesting and needs further elucidation. 
For the present, however, I firmly believe that the Colas migrated from the north, from 
the territory that lay in the northern bank of the Krspa river* 

4 jB. XI, p. 387ff* (Malepadu plates of Pu?^yakumara) : /owm. Ind* Hist. XV, pp. 
30-49 and part II* (Madras Museum Plates of the Colas of Ren^u.) 
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dom like a whirlwind and completely eclipsed their glory. It 
is possible therefore to suppose that the Colas of Hira^ayaras^ra 
began to give trouble to the Pallava kingdom even at this early 
period on the frontiers of Vengorastra which lay contiguous 
with it on the west. 

^ The successor of Simhavarman was his son Vijaya Visnu- 
gopavarman II. There is a single grant of his time, the Cura 
plates, which comes from Narasaraopet taluk, Guntur district. 
In reality the record seems to be a copy of a grant, made about 
the beginning of the seventh century. The inscription records 
that the king Dharmamahnrnja Vijaya Visnugopavarman, 
while staying in his residence at the victorious city Palotkata, 
gave away one hundred and eight nivartanas of land together 
with a house site and garden {vutika) in the village of Cura 
in Karmarastra, to the Brahman, Camis'arman, who was the son 
of Dvedya Vrddhas'arman and grandson of Visnus'arman and 
was a resident of Kunduru, who belonged to the Kas'yapa 
g^tra and was well versed in the four Vedas, as a brahmad&ya 
exempting it from all obligations {parihni'air-upHd), on the 
occasion of uttarnyarui. The gift was made for the success of 
the king’s arms, longevity and strength. The record is not 
dated ; it is therefore impossible to say how long he reigned. 
However, a reign of fifteen years, from c, 335 — 400 A. D. may 
be adopted as probable. The dating of the 
10. Vijaya vispu- edict from Palotkata presumably in Karma- 
c 885-4 wXd. the omission of the regnal year, and the 

fact that the present charter seems to be a 
copy of an earlier record, all these indicate that the Pallavas 
were involved in a fierce and protracted struggle for the 
possession of Karmarastra and other sub-provinces in the 
north, with a new power that had already risen on the 
southern bank of the Krsna river. The new power, as stated 
above, seems to be the Anandas of Kandarapura under 
king Attivarnian. To Attivarman a reign of two decades 
approximately has been assigned, about the turn of the fourth 
to the fifth century A- D. But soon after this, the Kandara king 
would appear to have been overthrown, not by the Pallava king 
of Kafici but by a new and formidable power, the Vis^uku^idiins, 
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who even threatened the destruction of the Pallava sove* 
reignty in Southern Andhradesa completely. About the same 
time the Visnukundins also, overthrew the Salahkayanas, the 
allies of the Pallavas, and established themselves firmly in the 
northern Andhra country. The Visnukundin kingdom included 
Southern Andhradesa which was till lately in the possession of 
the Pallavas. The struggle for dominion in the south between 
the Visnukundins and the Pallavas is a dark chapter in the 
history of the early Pallavas. There are no records of the 
Pallava dynasty of the period following the death of Vijaya 
Visnugopavarman II till the rise of Kumaravisnu III in the dawn 
of the sixth century. 



CHAPTER V. 


Chronology of the Later Pallava kings of the Sanskrit Charters, 

c, 400—630 A. D. 

There does not seem to have been really a gap in the 
history of the Pallavas during the fifth century, though the period 
may have been the most troubled and eventful epoch. Scholars 
who have written about this period previously have not presented 
a connceted, continuous and plausible account. To them the 
confusing dynastic lists in the numerous charters of this period 
have been perplexing. Every one of the earlier writers has 
produced his own scheme of the genealogy and chronology of the 
Pallavas, but his conscience has not been satisfied. The records 
of this period will therefore be examined afresh, so as to arrive 
at a satisfactory scheme of chronology of the later Pallavas, 
of the Sanskrit charters as they are called.. 

There is a stone inscription of a certain king Simhavarman 
of the Pallava dynasty found at Amaravati and deposited in the 
Madras Museum.^ It opens with an invocation to the Lord 
Buddha, and contains a mythical genealogy of 

The Amaravati Pallava dynasty from Brahman to the 

Stonepillar 

inscription. eponymous Pallava, in exactly the same 

manner as the Vayalur pillar inscription, the 
Velurpalayam and the Kas'akudi copper-plates. Then, the 
story of the romantic union of As'vatthaman with the celestial 
nymph Madam and the birth of Pallava is narrated in a manner 
similar to the account that appears in the Rayakota plates of 
Skandas'isya.2 The inscription then gives a succession of seven 
kings in the following order 

1 S* /• /•, I, No* 82. p« 25f. 

2 E. /. V., p. 
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Pallava. 

I 

son 

1* Mahendravarman 

I 

son 

2. Simhavarman I 

I 

son 

3- Arkavarman * 

without specifying relationship 

4. Ugravarraan 

m 

without specifying relationship 

5. Simhavis^u 

l‘ 

son 

6. Nandi varman 

% 

without specifying relationship 

7. Simhavarman IT, (the donor*) 

The above genealogy does not agree with the pedigrees 
we have in the other Sanskrit copper-plate records. The 
Amaravati inscription is not dated but it has been assigned to 
about the tenth or eleventh century by the epigraphists on 
palaeographical grounds.^ The occurrence of names of kings 
like Mahendravarman, Simhavisnu and Nandivarman, who 
are not known to have reigned before the last quarter of the 
sixth century, prior to Simhavarman II the donor, at such an 
uncertain and early date has caused a good deal of embar- 
rassment to the historians who have consequently abandoned 
the above information as utterly untrustworthy. In spite of these 
imperfections, however, the record seems to contain a historical 
fact which cannot be easily overlooked. This inscription seems 
to be an imperfect copy of an earlier record which must have 

1 The date of this grant has been a matter of great controversy. See E, X, p-48, 
and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, in Bharati, Vol. V. part 2, pp. 271-282. also pp. 937-88, 
These two learned writers dilfer from one another. Dr. Hultzsch assigns the record to 
about 1100 A. D, while Dr. N. Venkataramanayya gives 1260 A* D. as the probable date 
of the record. Both these dates are untenable. There was no Pallava rule either in Andhra- 
desa or in Tamil country in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is an anachronism 
to place Sidahavarman in such a late period. 
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been either lost or destroyed by accident. The record states 
that Siihhavarman the donor, on his return from an expedition 
to the North, came to Dhanyakataka or Amaravati, the place 
sacred to the Buddha, and there, having worshipped the Lord, 
made a donation and set up the statue of the Buddha. It is 
obvious that Siihhavarman II of this record is different from the 
two Sirhhavarmans, already known to us from the Sanskrit 
copper-plates reviewed in the preceding chapter. This monarch 
is called a worshipper of the Buddha, and the record speaks of 
his successful expedition to the North. We shall now 
attempt to answer the questions : Who was this Sirhhavarman ? 
When did he reign? And what was the occasion for his expedition 
to the North? 

An interesting synchronism which has been recently 
discovered seems to throw some light on the obscure chronology 
of the Pallava kings of the fifth century as well as on the reigns 
of the two illustrious kings named, Siihhavarman 
and Skandavarman. The synchronism appears 
in the Western Ganga copper-plate grant of 
Madhava II, which comes, from PenukoijcJa in 
Anantapur district.^ It adds much to our 
knowledge of the times, and helps us to fix 
approximately the date of the Pallava contem- 
porary kings of this period. Two Pallava kings, Siihhavarman 
and Skandavarman, are stated in this record to have respectively 
anointed the two kings, Ayyavarman and Madhava II on the 
Western Ganga throne, almost successively. The Western 
Ganga chronology constructed by Lewis Rice on the very 
unreliable material supplied by the Kohguds&amjakkal or ‘ the 
Chronicle of Kongudes'a ’ and some Ganga copper-plate records 
supposed to be spurious, is not likely to throw much light on the 
date of these Pallava kings, assigning as it does king Madhava II 
to the third century A. D. or thereabouts. The characters of the 
Penukonda copper-plates clearly point to the fifth century as 
their probable period, and it is, therefore, impossible to accept 
the Western Ganga chronology put forward by Lewis Rice.* 

1 Lewis Rice in E. XIV, pp. 881-840. Anl. Itep- S. I- £< tor 1918-14. p, 88, para 4. 

2 Krishna Sastri in B. XV, p, 268fi. 


The synchronism 
of the Ldkavibhagai 
and the Penuko^4^ 
plates a 

12. S i m h a V a r- 
man III. 

c. 483-460 A. D. 
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Dr. Fleet, who has discussed this grant fully, resorts to a literary 
quotation from a Digambara Jaina work called L^kavibhnga, 
which refers to the twenty-second year of a certain Pallava king 
named Siihhavarman, lord of Kancipura, as corresponding to 
the Saka year 380, i. e, 453 A. D.^ This synchronism is a very 
reasonable datum upon which the period of this Simhavarman, 
can be accurately determined. This king evidently came to 
the throne in 436-7 A. D. and reigned at least for twenty-two 
years and possibly even more. It is not improbable, therefore, 
to suppose that Simhavarman reigned for twenty-four or 
twenty-five years, bringing his period to a close in 460 A- D. 
His successor, it is said, was Skandavarman, and to him 
likewise an average reign of twenty or twenty-five years may 
also be allotted. His period, c. 460 — 485 A. D-, accordingly 
synchronised with that of the Western Ganga king, Madhava II, 
whose Penukonda copper-plate grant has been assigned to 
about the same period. Dr. Fleet after a thorough examination 
of the characters, language, and orthography concludes that the 
record may be definitely assigned to 475 A, D. and says that 
“it seems a very good date for it.”^ Simhavarman and 
Skandavarman, therefore seem to have flourished between 436 
and c. 485 A. D. as contemporaries of the Western Ganga kings 
Madhava I, his son Ayyavarman, his son Visnugbpa^ and lastly 
his son Madhava 1 1. 

Krishna Sastri, however, proceeds differently. The Penu- 
koj^da plates and the synchronism of Lokavibhuga, according to 
him, seem to refer to the reign of Simhavarman II, the donor 
of the second set of Othgbdu plates.^ But he is not sure of 

1 Fleet: 7/?AS., 1915, pp. 471-475. It is interesting to note that the precise date on 
which the task of copying the book was completed is given in the book itself. The details 
of the date yield to calculation. The date has been equated to 25th August 458 A. D, by 
Dr. Fleet, by correcting the previous calculation of Prof. S'as'i Pal Jha of Benares who 
had equated it to 1st March, 458 A. D. In either case the year is 453 A. D, and therefore 
Simhavarman ’s reign must have commenced only in 436-37 A* D- 

2 J R A S, 1915, p. 482. 

3 Lewis Rice thinks that Vi§ 5 iug 0 pa’s name is omitted by mistake in the Penukopda 
plates. {B, /•, XIV, pp. 331-340) We shall refer to this topic at a later stage iff the 
discussion on the Western Ganga genealogy. 

4 E. XV. p. 252f., (258.) 
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that. He remarks : “ If the initial date derived from the Ldka- 
vibhuga for Sinihavarman II is to be accepted, there must have 
been in 440 A. D., the fourth year of the king, a Solar eclipse 
in the month of Caitra. This, however, does not happen to be 
the fact.” He, therefore, belittles the chronological value of the 
date of the Lokavibh^ga and rejects the initial date 436-37 A.D. 
for Simhavarman II as utterly improbable. So far as the initial 
date of Simhavarman II is concerned, Krishna Sastri is correct. 
But his a priori assumption that Sirhhavarman II, the donor of 
the Oriigodu plates (II set) was the Sirhhavarman mentioned in 
the Lbkavihhuga and the Penukonda plates is wrong. According 
to the choronology proposed above, the reign of Siihha* 
varman II, falls in the fouRth century, roughly about 363—385 
A. D. According to this scheme, there was an eclipse of the 
sun on the new moon day of Caitra in the fourth year of his 
reign, if the Oihgodu grant of Simhavarman II is to be taken 
as having been made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, 
as Krishna Sastri rightly assumes, on Friday, April 6, 368 A. D. 
Sirhhavarman of the Lbkavibhuga synchronism, therefore, must 
obviously be different from the donor of the Oriigodu plates, 
(II set). 

It is reasonable to suppose that Simhavarman of the 
LQkavibhuga synchronism was identical with the second Siriiha- 
varman, of the Amaravati pillar inscription. If this assumption 
is to be accepted, this Siiiihavarman becomes Sirhhavarman III. 
And he must be regarded as a very powerful monarch 
who restored the prestige of his family sometime after 
the death of his ancestor, . Vijaya Visnugopavarman II or his 
successors. The interval between the reign of Vijaya Visnu- 
gopavarman II and the accession of Sirhhavarman III about 
436-37 A. D is a dark period in the history of the Pallavas, 
which synchronises with the rise of the Visnukundins in Andhra- 
i^esa. Sirhhavarman III seems to have been a contemporary 
of the great Visnukuncjin monarch, Madhavavarman I, who 
carved out for himself a vast and independent kingdom by 
overthrowing the SalaAkSyanas and other powers in Andhradesa 

\ 

\ 
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and assumed the imperial role by celebrating eleven As'vamedha 
sacrifices. The Araaravati pillar inscription states that Simha- 
varman (III) led an expedition to the North, conquered his 
enemies and apparently annexed Karmarastia to his dominions 
once again after an interval of about half a century from the 
date of Vijaya Visnugopavarman’s death. This great event may 
be assigned with approximate certainty to 460 A- D., when 
Madahavavarman II, the young king of the Visnukundins, 
ascended the throne of Andhradesa. 

The synchronism of the Lbkavibhnga and the Penukorida 
plates of Madhava II enables us to fix also the date of the 
accession of Simhavarman III in 436-37 A. D. They also help 
us to determine the place of these kings in the genealogy of the 
Early Pallavas. Siihhavarman’s father’s name 
Skandavarman is not mentioned anywhere. But there may not 
of the Penukopda jjg serious doubt as to his being a remote 

Skandlvarmariv, descendant of Vijaya Visriugopavarman. Be 
c. 480—495 A. D. that as it may, the Penukonda plates do not 
even disclose the exact relationship between 
Siihhavarman who anointed Ayyavarman and, Skandavarman 
that placed Madhava II on the Western Gaiiga throne. But it 
is extremely likely that Skandavarman was the son and successor 
of Siriihavarman III. For, there are other records of the family 
which fairly support this conjecture. The Udayendiram plates 
of Nandivarman, seem to furnish the link between the donor 
Nandivarman and Skandavarman of the Penukonda plates. The 
grant gives the following pedigree : — 

Skandavarman (I) 

I 

Simhavarman 
Skandavarman (IL) 

Nandivarman (f/te donor,) 

In the above list Simhavarman and Skandavarman II are 
mentioned in the succession of father and son. As the characters 
of this record definitely belong to a period later than those of 
the OiiigS^u, Pikira, Mangadur and other charters that have 
been so far considered, the first Skandavarman may be taken 
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to be the father of Simhavarman of the L&kavibhnga^ and 
Skandavarman II may be regarded as Skandavarman IV of the 
Penukorida plates. This is the only manner in which the kings 
mentioned in the Penukonda plates, the Ldkavibhctga and the 
Udayendiram grant might be linked with Vijaya Visnugopa- 
varman II. 

Though the line of Kumaravisnu II of Cendaluru plates has 
been once before this considered, the pedigree recorded in it 
has not been given the proper place. The record gives four 
generations including that of the donor. 

Skandavarman. ‘ the only hero on earth '• 

Kumaravisnu I. 

I 

Buddhavarman 

1 

Kumaravi§nu H. the donor* 

The alphabet of the Cendaluru record is undoubtedly more 
modern than that of the Omgo^u, Pikira and Mahgadur plates. 
The Cendaluru plates have, therefore, to be assigned to a much 
later date, roughly to the beginning of the sixth century. 
Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, however, takes this charter to be a copy 
of an earlier record ; he does not give any reasons whatsoever 
for his assumption. It is merely a supposition made manifestly 
to suit his purpose. This a priori assumption is untenable. The 
language and the palaeography of the record is against the view 
of its being a copy of a prior grant. Skandavarman of this record, 
who is described as the sole hero on earth like Viravarman of 
the earlier charters, may be identified with Skandavarman II, 
the father of Nandivarman of the Udayendiram grant. This 
identification as will be seem presently rests on the facts 
furnished by certain contemporary and later records. Now 
putting together the lists of the Udayendiram and Cendaluru 
plates respectively and connecting the pedigree thus derived 
with Vijaya Visriugopavarman II, we obtain the following 
genealogy: — 
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Vijaya Vl^pugOpavarman II 

• 

SkandavarmaD III 
(UdaySndiratn) 

Sidihavarman III 

(Lokavibhaga, AmarCtvati pillar & Penukonda) 

Skandavarman IV 
Penukonda & Cendaluru plates) 


KumSravispu II Nandivarman 

I (Udayendiram) 

Buddhavarman II 
{VSlurpalayam plates) 

KumSravi^pu III. (donor of the Cendaluru plates^) 

It is not possible to determine precisely, in the present 
state of our knowledge, the manner in which Simhavarman III 
was related to Vijaya Visriugopavarman II : but it may not be 
unreasonable to assume that the former was a descendant 
of a collateral branch. 

It will be remembered that the Velurpalayam record (v-9) 
speaks of a Nandivarman, *'• after a host of kings, including 
Visnugopa, had passed away”, and then abruptly introduces 
Simhavarman, the ancestor of Vijaya Nandivarman II, the donor 
of that grant. This Simhavarman seems to be a different 
person altogether, — not the same Simhavarman mentioned 
in the L^kavibhuga and the Penukonda plates. He must there- 
fore be regarded, for purposes of our study, as a later Simha- 
varman and accordingly as Sirfahavarman IV. As the Vglur- 
palayam grant does not specify the relationship between 
Simhavarman IV and Nandivarman (I) on the one hand, and the 
other kings mentioned as having preceded Nandivarman 1 on 
the other, Siriihavarman IV may be regarded as the founder of 
his own line on the throne of Kaiici after the death of Kumara- 
visnu III and to belong to a collateral branch. For the same 
reason, he must be taken to be different from Simhavarman III 
of the pedigree constructed from the lists of the Udayendiram 
( and Cendaluru plates. Accordingly the pedigree given on the 
1 following pages is obtained; and for the present it may be regar- 
\ ded as a reasonably accurate genealogy of the Pallava dynasty. 

32 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The History of the Contemporary Kadambas and the Juhnaviyas, 
(Circa 340 — 503 A. D.) 

Let us now turn to the history of the contemporary 
Kadambas ^of Vaijayanti and the Jahnaviyas or the Early 
Western GaAgas of Talakkada, as it seems to throw consi* 
derable light on the otherwise obscure chronology of 
^ the Pallava kings of the fifth century. With the death of 
i Vijaya Visriugopavarman (II) and the dawn of the fifth century 
! apparently there began troubles for the Pallava dynasty. 

I Early in the fifth century, a new power called the Jahnaviyas 
sprang into existence in the Punnata-Pannata country or 
; South Mysore. The new dynasty played a conspicuous part, 
in the protracted hostilities between the Pallavas and the 
Kadambas, during this fifth century. Roughly half a century 
/ later, there sprang another new and formidable power, 
the Colas, who burst upon the Pallava Empire like a violent 
storm suddenly, and eclipsed its glory for about three 
decades or more. The Colas were a great power, destined 
to play a glorious part in the history of the South for 
well nigh eight centuries. The fifth century was thus an 
eventful epoch in the history of South India and the Pallavas. 

• While dealing with the reign of Ugravarman, reference had 
been made to the contemporary Kadamba kings, Kangavar- 
man (c. 340-355 A.D.) and his son Bhagiratha (c. 355-380 A.D.). 
The Talgupda inscription^ seems to suggest that Kangavarman’s 
reign was obscured by interminable wars. 
The Kadambas }{ states that, “ he performed lofty great 

of Kantala. ... ... . 

exploits in terrible wars. The same record 
also states that Bhagiratha enlarged the boundaries of the 
Kadamba kingdom by annexing the neighbouring territories, 
and consolidating the entire Kadamba country under his banner. 
^ The entire Kadamba country referred to is apparently the 


1. Verses 28*88. 
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ancient kingdom of Yanavasa or Kuntala, which was bounded by 
the river Bhimarathi in the north and the Vedavati or probably 
the Hgmavati, in South Mysore, and of which Vaijayant, or 
Yanavasa, the modern Banavasi, was the capital. Bhagiratha 
appears to have reigned for a long period, for he revived 
the ancient name of his kingdom after he had conquered it, 
and assumed the title Kuntal&sfvara or the ‘Lord of Kuntala’. 


Bhagiratha’s attempt to consolidate the kingdom of Kun- 
tala brought him into hostile contact with the Vakataka 


emperor, Prthvisena I (c. 34i — 370 A. D.), who vanquished and 
levied tribute from him.i This event may be 


4- Bbagtratha 
866-880 A. D. 


placed about 360 A. D. But Bhagiratha re- 
trieved the fortunes of his house on the death 


of the Vakataka emperor and acquired the epithet Kadamba- 
bhumi-vadhu-rucit-aikanuthaJj,, “ the one lord dear to the bride, 
the Kadamba Country”, in the words of Kubja, the author of 
the Talgunda pillar inscription. This veiled poetic expression 
is thus very significant. And when the poet says that “Bhagi- 
ratha was Sagara’s chief descendant in person, secretly born 
in the Kadamba family as king”, he seems to refer to the 
king’s achievements, namely, the conquest and consolidation 
of the entire Kuntala or Kadamba country. Bhagiratha, there- 
fore, appears to have survived Prthvisena I, by at least a 
decade, to achieve his life’s purpose. 

Bhagiratha left two sons : Raghu and Kakusthavarman. 
The former succeeded him on the throne, and being probably ' 
childless, anointed his younger brother Kakusthavarman as the 


6. Raghu 
380—390 A. D. 


Yuvarnja or heir-apparent. Raghu, it is said, 
subdued his enemies and made the country 
highly prosperous.^ There were during his 


reign (c. 380-390 A. D.) innumerable wars ; and for that reason 


his tenure on the throne was probably short. The Talgunda 
pillar inscription states that Raghu was always victorious in 


1. S. W. /», IV, pp 66 and 164. 8th verse of Ajanta Cave (No. 16) inscription* 
Both Dr* JouveaU'Dubreuil (Anc. Hist. Deccan^ pp. 99-100) and Mr. Moraes {The 
Kadamba Kula, p. 18) who follows him, make Kangavarman the unfortunate adversary 
of the V§ka(aka emperor* The revised chronology of the Kadambas and the tenor 
of the Talgupfja record support only the view that has been adopted by me. 

2. The Talgu^4^ Pillar Inscription t verse 26. 
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wars, but does not mention the names of his opponents. 
Raghu, it is also stated, received, “slashing cuts on his 
face during one of those severe fights.”^ The enemies 
of Raghu were probably the Jahnaviyas who were 
rising to power in South Mysore and trying to 
throw off the yoke of the Kadambas. The Punnata 
country would appear to have formed part of the 
Kadamba dominions, for it was included in the list of 
kingdoms Conquered by Mayuras'arman according to the 
CandravalH rock inscription. This conjecture is based on the 
fact that like Raghu, his contemporary king Kohganivarmaii, 
the first Jahnavlya king, also claimed “ to have fought fierce 
enemies and received wounds in battle which adorned his 
body with their marks.”^ It is, therefore, probable that the 
enemies of Raghu were not the Pallavas who at this juncture 
would seem to be too busily engaged in a fierce struggle with 
the Ananda kings of Kandarapura in Southern Andhra*desa, 
to interfere in the affairs of Kuntala. Raghu’s period there- 
fore was occupied by interminable wars against the Jahnaviyas, 
and his death in circa 390 A. D. paved the way for the rise of 
the Jahnavlya power in Gangavadi in the next decade 

Raghu having died childless, the succession passed on to 
his younger brother Kakusthavarman, who was already the 
heir-apparent to the throne. The new king, while he was 
still the Yuvaruja, nearly escaped death in one of the fierce 
combats of his brother’s wars. On that occasion, which 
synchronised with the 80th year of the Kadamba sovereignty, 
Kakusthavarman as Yuvamja granted a field in the village of 
Khetagrama to his general Srtakirti as a reward 
c. Kakustha for saving his life.® The new king’s accession 
890 '^!™^.'!). >”arked the beginning of the ascendancy of the 
Kadambas. His long reign, c. 390—415 A D , 
brought peace, prosperity and glory to Kuntala. Kuntaludhipati 

I- Opi* at, V. 26. 

2. E. 1% XIV, p. 881. Compare the description of this king, labdha vrana bhusa- 
nasya with that of Baghu arati-s'astr-Ollikhita-mukha that appears in the Talgu;;ida 
pillar inscription- 

3. Ind. Ant. VI, No. 20, p. 24. 
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or the Lord of Kuntala, was henceforth reckoned as a 
mighty power in Daksi^apatba by the Imperial Guptas and their 
kinsmen, the Vakatakas of Central India. Kakusthavarman 
was a contemporary of Candragupta II, surnamed Vikramaditya, 
the Gupta emperor of Northern India, from c. 380 to 414 A.D.^ 
Both these monarchs ascended the thrones of their respective 
kingdoms almost simultaneously ; and they died too almost 
simultaneously. Candragupta- Vikramaditya was a great and 
powerful king. He extended the boundaries of his empire by 
destroying the Saka-Ksatrapas of Malwa and subjugating 
the provinces of Gujarat, and Surastra or Kathiawad. The 
conquest of these remote provinces must have occupied 
several years ; and the consolidation of his conquests may be 
assumed to have been an accomplished fact by about 395 
A, D.2 The incorporation of the western provinces in the vast 
empire brought Candragupta-Vikramaditya into contact with 
the Vakatakas on the one hand and the Kadambas on the 
other. The Gupta emperor foresaw that a confederacy of 
kings brought together by ties of kinship would be a formidable 
check against the inroads of the barbarian HWna hordes, who 
were gathering on the north-west and who threatened to spread 
a flood of destruction over his empire in Aryavarta. Accord- 
ingly, he embarked upon a policy of political alliances by 
dynastic marriages. He gave his daughter Prabhavatigupta in 
marriage to Rudrasena II, the Vakataka king of Central India. 
The marriage may have taken place about 390 A. D.^ About 
the same time, Candragupta II sought an alliance for 
his crown prince Kuraaragupta I in Dakshinapatha with the 


1. Recent writers have placed Candragupta’s accession in 889 A. D. But the above 
date is not in accordance with the chronology of the Imperial Guptas- (See Fleet . 
" Summary of the results of the Gupta Era in Ini, Ant., XVII, p. 868f. • and R D- 
Banerjee: “The Chronology of the Imperial Guptas." in the Annals of Bhandarkar Or 
Res. Inst- Pwna, pp. 67-80. But Vincent A Smith in the Early History of India 
4th edn. p. 346. places the accession in 880 A-D. which I accept as a more probable date. 
Candragupta U appears to have been connected with the administration of the empire 
for some years previously, even during the reign of bis father. 

3. V. A. Smijh: Early History of India, 4th edn. p. 807. 


8. According to V. A. Smith {JRAS., 1914, p. 826) the marriage took place about 196 
A. D. I prefer to assign to the event a slightly earlier date, 390 A.D. as that would suit 
better the political events of the periods 
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hand of a Kadamba princess, daughter of Kakusthavarman.^ 
The celebrated poet Kalidasa was an ambassador to the 
court of Kakusthavarman/-* The imperial embassy bore 
the desired result. The lady from Kuntala became the 
consort of the heir-apparent Kumaragupta I This marri- 
age may have taken place about 400 A. D., shortly 
after the death of the Vakataka king Rudrasena 11.^ Kakus- 
thavarman, according to the Talgunda pillar inscription, had 
more daughters than one, and one of them may have been 
married to the Western Ganga king, Madhava I., (425 — 450 
A. D.,) of the newly established dynasty of Talakkada on the 
Cauveri.® This supposition is supported by the discovery of a 
genuine copper-plate of king Madhavavarman, dated the first 
year of his reign, which has been assigned on palteographical 
grounds to about fourth-fifth century A. D. ® As a result of 
these marriages, the Kadambas came into intimate contact 
with the Jahnaviya Kings, Konganivarman and Bhagiratha 
in the South and the Imperial Guptas and Vakatakas 
in the North. And thus the hostilities between the Western 
Gafigas and the Kadambas also came to an end. The 


1. Talgupda Pillar inscription of s'antivarman : E. h, VIII, p. 33ff., verse 31. It is said 
that a daughter of Kakusthavarmaii adorned the royal family of the Imperial Guptas. 

2. The historic embassy is mentioned in Bhoja’s Srnguraprakas' ikit* See K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Aiyer : A study of Kalidasa in relation to Political Science. (Madras 
Oriental Conference \Proceedings , (1924) pp. 6ff. See also H. Heras, S J.: The Relations 
between the Guptas, Kadambas and Vakatakas, in J, B O. R. S , XII, pp. 459ff. The 
author of The Kadamba Kula makes Bhagiratha receive the embassy of Kalidasa from 
the court of the Gupta emperor according to his scheme of the Kadamba Chronology, 
(pp. 19-23) It is unreasonable to assume that Bhagiratha and not Kaku&thavarman was 
a contemporary and an ally of Candragupta II, and that he as the Lord of Kuntala 
consented to the proposed dynastic alliance with the Gupta emperor. 


3. Rev. H. Heras (J . B. O. R. fi(.. XII, pp. 465-463) believes, like me. that this princess 
was most probably married to Kumaragupta I. 

4. The reason for this assumption is that the Gupta emperor may have feU the neces- 
sity of strengthening his position once again, for the successors of Rndrasraall were 
infants and the Vakataka kingdom itself came under the regency of a woman, Prabhavati- 


gupia, his own daughter. 

6. Jayaswal; mstory of India, p. 198. He assumes that one of the KadamU 
princesses was the wife of Kongapivarman, the first king or 

Ganga family. 1 cannot agree with him for reasons already stated m dealing with the 
reigns of Bhagiratha and Raghu. 

6. Sasanakota plates of the Ganga king Madhavavarman I. ; B. /• XXIV, pp. SSAff. 
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I power, prestige and influence of the Kadambas was consider- 
I ably enhanced. Thus commenced the glory of the Kadambas 
during the reign of Kakusthavarman who was undoubtedly the 
foremost sovereign of his day in Southern India. Verily 
his fame, in the words of the poet Kubja, was proclaimed 
everywhere on the earth. 

Kakusthavarman’s long reign seems to be remarkable for 
another reason as well. There arose the new dynasty to 
which reference has already been made, namely the Jahnavlyas 
of Talakkada about the dawn of the fifth century. Though the 
Kadambas did not help the establishment or the rise of the new 
power and on the contrary even opposed their rise during the 
reigns of Bhagiratha and Raghu, they seem to have be- 
friended them during the reign of Kakusthavarman. Evidently, 
the Jahnavlyas proved to be too formidable an adversary to be 
subdued by Kakusthavarman. They were probably encouraged 
and assisted in their hostilities against the Kadambas by the 
Pallavas. And that appears to be also the cause for the change in 
the policy of the Kadambas in the reign of Kakusthavarman. 
The change in the policy may have been inspired also by the 
untimely death of Raghu in the conflict with the Jahnavlyas. 

I The new dynasty called themselves as having been born 
in the Jahnaviya-^u/^ or Jahnaveya-^tt/fl ; and therefore, they 
are called the Gangas or the Jahnav lyas. They belonged to the 
Ka^vayana-^o/m. They assumed the kingly title Dharma- 
MakadhirTtjat which is a peculiar epithet like the 
The Jahnavlyas Dharmamahumjadhimja of the Early Kadambas 
of Gangava^i. and the Pallavas. The first king of the Jahna- 
I viya dynasty established himself as the ruler of 

j the Pannata-Punnata and the adjoining territory which acquired 
I the name Gangava^i in later times. He was Kongariivarma- 
' Dharma-Makadhimja. He acquired the country by conquest, 
{sva»bhuja~java'jaya‘janita-sujana’‘janapada%yd) having fought 
terrible enemies {ditrun-7Zn~gaxM) successfully. He was {yida- 
rapa-raxL^lipalcibdha-vraxia'bhuqaxutJpi “ adorned with ornaments 
which were marks of wounds received in battle.” His son was 
Mah^dhUTtJa Madhava I, who was deeply learned in saQred and 
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politic literature. He was skilled in expounding and applying 
in practice the science of Nitisfnstra (Polity) and was the author 
of a commentary on Dattakasutra^ a treatise by Dattaka. 
\ Madhava’s son was Aryavarman or Harivarman, who fought 
\ several wars and whose body was decorated with wounds 
\ received in numerous battlefields.^ Harivarman’s son was 
Vis^iugopa; his son was the illustrious king Mahudhirctja- 
^Madhava II si^rnamed Siihhavarman. 


Jahtiaveyas {Ganga-kula) 

Kapvayana-^d/m 

1. Dharmamahadhiraja Kongatiivarman I. 410-225 A D. 

2. MSLdhava 1* 425-450 

I 

3« Ayyavarman or Aryavarman or Harivarman. 450-470 

4. Vis(;iugOpa. 470-472 

5. Madhava II surnamed Simhavarman. 472-535 

6 Avinita. 635-680 

1 

7. Durvinita. 580-630 
etc^ etc* 

Kakusthavarman not only recognised the sovereignty of 
the newly established dynasty in the s.outh or south-east of his 
kingdom but even treated it, as has been stated above* as a 
friendly power by entering into a marital alliance with 
Konga^ivarman. He accordingly gave his daughter to the 
heir-apparent M3.dhava I. The marriage may be assumed 
to have taken place about 410 A. D. Kakustha-varman’s 
alliance with the Jahnaviya king, simultaneously with the 
formation of a powerful coalition of the Imperial Guptas, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas of the North, augmented the 
prestige of the Kadambas which had become consequently a 

1. E. /. XXIV. pp. 288ff. text lines 6-10. 

^ «r«iRsf5 sfjftf? ’ 

8. B. I; XIV, p. 38iff. ■ aneka yuddh-dpalabdha vraifa vaHrasya,’ 
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menace to the integrity of the Paliyva kingdom. Kakustha- 
varman’s contemporary on the throne of Kafici is not known 
from any record, contemporary' or otherwise. Vijaya Visnu* 
gopavarman II died about the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D, ; and nothing is known about his immediate successors or 
descendants. The PalUivas at this period seem, to have 
suffered crushing reverses in the wars with their enemies in the 
west and in the north. So crushing was the defeat that was 
inflicted and so terrible was the destruction of the kingdom that 
followed the death of Vijaya Visnugbpavarman II, that the Pal- 
lava sovereignty was completely eclipsed for a long time by the 
glory of the Kadambas and the Visnukundins. The history of 
the Pallavas during the first three or probably four decades 
of the fifth century is thus enveloped in darkness. From the 
the death of Vijaya Visnugopavarman II, c. 400 A. D-, 
till the rise of Simhavarman III, about 4‘56*37 A.D. or for a 
long time afterwards the Pallava kings seem to have successively 
suffered disaster and humiliation at the hands of their adver- 
saries, the Kadambas and the Visnukundins. And therefore 
this period is a dark chapter in the history of the Pallavas 

'i Kakusthavarman had two sons : Santivarman and Krsna- 
I varman I, who reigned successively after him. ^ Santivarman 
was a powerful prince but would appear to have met with 
untimely death probably at the hands of his foes. It is prob- 
able that the unknown Pallava king of this 
period renewed hostilities with the Kadambas 
on the death of Kakusthavarman, took the 
field with a large army, defeated and slew Santivarman in the 
end. But the glory of the Pahavas on this occasion was 
doubtless shortlived as we shall presently see. The reign of 
Santivarman was probably short : To him a reign of about 
five years, c. 415 — 420 A.D. may be assigned. 

I Santivarman had certainly more sons than one : Mrges'a- 
\ varman^ and others. But they were all too young to succeed 

1. Dr< Jouveau-Dubreuil {Ancient History of the Deccan p.93) is also of the same view* 
2« The Halsi grant of M^ges^avarman, (Ind- Ant, VI, Sanskrit and old Canarese inscrip^ 
tions* No. XXI,) calls the king the dear eldest son of Santivarman. 
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him immediately on the throne of Vaijayanti in those troublous 
times.^ The succession, therefore, passed to his younger brother 
Krsnavarman I, the greatest king of the family.^ He was already 
a grown up person, and was a most accomplished, energetic 
and capable prince. He was therefore best fitted to take up the 
reins pf the Kadamba kingdom which his grandfather and 
father had conquered and extended, at that 
8. Kj^navarm^i I. critical juncture. Krsnavarman 1 conquered 
perhaps slew the Pallava king who defeated 
and destroyed his elder brother, and carried 
on the war probably against his successor also. He crushed 
the power of the Pallavas so completely in successive en- 
counters that he was able to celebrate his glory by an As'va- 
medha rite. Krsnavarman I, according to a contemporary 
record of his son Yuvaraju Devavarman, “ acquired and enjoyed 
a heritage that was not enjoyed by the persons of the Naga 
descent”, meaning probably the Cutus or the Andhrabhrtyas.® 
Indeed it was so, for all the records of the dynasty call him 
unanimously A&vamsdhayujin, “ the offerer of the As'vamedha”, 
Krsnavarman I, the most powerful monarch would undoubtedly 
have reigned at least for thirty years, from c. 420 to 450 A.D. 
if not more to have completed his conquests and annexations 
and to celebrate the As'vamedha.* Krsnavarman 1 is described 


1. The Halmidi Stone inscription (Mys- Arch* Rept. 1936 p. 72ff.) of the reign of 
Kakusthavarman speaks of Mrges'a and Naga, Governors of Naridavile province. Could 
these be the sons of S'antivarman ? 

2. There seems to be no basis for the theory advanced by Drt Jouveau-Dubreuil 
(Ancient History of the Deccan p. 104) and Mr. G. Moraes (The Kadamba Kulat 
pp. 80-81 & 35-36) of division of the Kadamba kingdom between the senior and junior 
branches who ruled simultaneously at Vaijayanti, Triparvata, Palas'ika or elsewhere. I 
think the history of the'Kadambas has to be studied from a different viewpoint, with 
reference to the political history of the Pallava dynasty on the one hand and the Western 
Gahgas and others on the other. 

3. Devegere plates of Yuvaraja Vijaya Devavarman (Ind. Ant. VIII, p. 31). 

4. E* C. VI. p. 91 ; E* C. V-, Bl. 121; E. C. YSe. 245 ) Mr. Moraes (The Kadamba 
Kulat pp. 87 fi, and the genealogical chart facing p. 15) allots a period of five years to 
Kfs^iavarman I which is too short a reign for a great king who conquered his enemies 
and celebrated the renowned As'vameJa sacrifice* The offering of an As'vameda is not a 
simple affair, and to the king who is said to have celebrated the As'vamedha a reign of at 
least twenty five years should be allotted. I consider that the adjustment of the reign 
of Ky§tiavarman I according to The Kadamba Kula is faulty. I have therefore adopted 
a new scheme. 
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by the epithet vikasito’scicchatr-nvataiihsa Dak^f^patha vasumati 
vasupatilp ‘ the sovereign of the region Daksinapatha, who was 
adorned with the excellent wide spread umbrella of (supreme 
sovereignty)’ in a record of his son Visnuvarman-^ The epithet 
Daksiifitpatha vasumaH-vasupatiJp was an imperial title like 
Dak§itt^pathssfvara which the Imperial Andhras assumed and by 
which they were known in Ancient India.'^ The assumption of 
that epithet shows that Krsrivarman 1 rose to imperial dignity ; 
and, as will be presently seen* he amply deserved the 
title. The political ascendancy of the Kadambas reached its 
zenith during the reign of this great monarch, though it was 
shaken considerably towards it end. Krspavarman I pursued 
his father’s policy of securing allies by dynastic marriages. He 
himself married a Kekaya princess, a daughter or sister of 
Sivanandivarman, lord of the feudatory Kekaya family who had 
connections with the illustrious Iksvakus of Andhradesa. ^ One 
of his queens was his own niece, a Ganga princess, daughter 
of Madhava I. Krsnavarman 1 was known as Kuntaladhipati or 
KuntalBsfvara to his neighbours. His daughter, princess 
Ajjhitabhattarika, was married to the Vakataka king Narendra- 
sSna, c. 415—470 A. D.* The Vakatakas themselves ' were 
related to the powerful Vis^ukundin king Madhavavarman I of 
Andhradesa. It also appears that a Vakataka princess, who 
may be identified as a sister of Narendrasena was married 
to Madhavavarman The Vakatakas were also related to 
Kumaragupta 1, whose sister, princess Prabhavatigupta, was 
the grandmother (father’s mother) of Nargndrasena. Krs^a- 
varman’s broth ers-in*law Kumaragupta I of the North and 
Mahadhiraja Madhava J, the Western G^ga king were among 
the powerful kings of the day. Backed up by these powerful 
alliances on the north, north-east and south, Krsriavarman I 
planned the complete destruction of the Pallava sovereignty 
in the South. The Kadambas, it should be remembered, hated 

1. Birur plates of Vi^puvarmao. E, Cu VI, Kd, 162. Supposed to be spurious. But 
I am not in favour of that view. 

2. E* /• Vlll. p 36, text line 2. 

8. B- C* XI. Dg. 161, text lines l->2 

4. The BalaghSt plates of Prthivlsena II. (£. /. IX, p. 267f) 

6. See below Book IV. Also see £. /. IV, pp. 
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the Pallavas as their natural enemies since the days of 
Viraktfrcavarman’s usurpation. The Pallava contemporary of 
Krs^avarman I may be taken to be Skandavarman III, father 
of Siihhavarman III. The desire of the Kadamba monarch to 
wreak vengeance on the Pallava for the defeat of his 
elder brother Santivarman may have been the cause of the 
revival of hostilities. The Kadamba king therefore would 
seem to have invaded the Pallava territory, inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Skandavarman III and, probably slew him. This 
decisive victory over the Pallavas was indeed a pretext for the 
Kadamba king to celebrate the As'vamedha and establish 
his imperial hegemony in South India- It was this great 
achievement and the offering of the As'vamedha sacrifice that 
evidently prompted Krsnavarman I to assume the epithet 
Dak^iftapatha vasumati-vasupatifyy ‘ the lord of the region of 
Daksinapatha.’ The event may be placed approximately 
shortly after 436-37 A.D. the date of the accession of Siihha- 
varman 111 to the throne of Kahcipura. 

No sooner had Siihhavarman III, assumed the 
reins of his unfortunate kingdom than he resolved to retrieve 
the fallen prestige of his house. He was a capable and 
energetic prince who asserted his position against the 

aggression of Kadamba imperialism. The relentless manner 
in which Krsnavarman I carried on his ruthless warfare 
against the Pallava king and brought desolation and 
misery to his enemy’s country soon recoiled 
Closing years with great vehemance upon his own king- 
ly *^0*” towards the close of his reign. A 

the Pallavas- Kekaya record of this period, found at Apajl- 
hobll, of Sivanandivarman describes in a 
pathetic manner the terrible fate that overtook the Kadamba 
kingdom about the close of Kr^avarman’s reign at the hands 
of the Pallava king.^ It states that the Pallava king 
Nanakkasa defeated Krsriavarman I, destroyed his army and 
laid waste his country. The Pallava king NSriakkasa 

may be identified with Simhavarman III (c, 436—460) of the 

l. p. C, XI, D^. 1«1. te3{t-line9 2-5. Introduction, p. 6. 
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Ldkavibkuga synchronism. Krs^avarman I who was thus 
ruinously defeated was perhaps slain on the battlefield. In the 
complete ruin and distress of the Kadamba country, S'ivanandi- 
varman, the Kskaya chief, lying fatally wounded uttered k 
hope that one day a scion of his race would spring to avenge 
the grievous wrongs that were inflicted on his kingdom 
' by the Pallava king.^ Thus ended about 450 A. D* 
in utter disaster the glorious reign of Krsnavarman I, 
the Great. It would appear that the Pallava king did not stop 
with the crushing defeat he had inflicted on the Kadamba king. 
He resolved upon a complete subjugation of Kuntala, and in a 
short period the helpless Kadamba dynasty was reduced to 
severe straits. As a result of this, the Kadambas could not resist 
the Pallava aggression thereafter till one quarter of a century or 
more. It was now the turn of the Kadambas to be eclipsed 
I by the ascendancy of the Pallava dynasty. The victory over 
■ Krsnavarman I and the military occupation of the Kadamba 
country that followed, were indeed great achievements of 
Simhavarman III. 

The Kadambas during the middle of the fifth century were 
alone and unaided in their wars against the Pallavas. About 
450 A. D„ the savage Hunas poured into Aryavarta ; and the 
dominions of Kumaragupta I suffered severely from the 
irruptions of the Huna hordes through the north-western 
passes, who “ spread in a destructive flood all over Northern 
India.” All the energies of Kumaragupta I were therefore 
directed to check the invasion of the foreign tribes which 
threatened to break up the great Gupta Empire. About the 
same time, too, the Gupta emperor was involved in serious 
distress in a war with the powerful Pusyamitra and Patumitra 
republics in Malwa, who defeated and destroyed the imperial 
armies.^ Simultaneously in Central India, Narendrasena 
passed through a period of similar trouble on account of the 
rise of the Traikutakas, who, following the example of the 
Pusyamitras asserted their independence against the yoke of 


1. Ec-Xl.Dg; No. 161. 

Z- Early History of India 4tlj cdn, p« 826* 
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the Imperial: Vakafakas.'^ The Visnukup^in king Madhava- 
varman 1 of Andhradesa would seem to have gone to the 
assistance of his Vakataka kinsmen and Gupta allies at this 
juncture, in the hour of their severe distress. It was thus a 
splendid opportunity for the Pallava king Sirhhavarman III to 
strike back effectively at the Kadambas who were left alone and 
unaided, and cripple their power completely. Thus the Pallavas 
avenged themselves. 


Krsnavarman I had left two sons : Yuvaruja Dgvavarman,^ 
and Visnuvarman born of the Kekaya princess ®. DSvavarman, 
though perhaps younger than Visnuvarman, was anointed 
heir-apparent to the throne by Krsnavarman I, probably on 
account of his marked abilities as a soldier and administrator. 
‘ He was also the ‘beloved son’ (priya-tanaya) of 


Devavarman 
c. 450— 465 A. D. 


Krsnavarman I.* His annointment as heir- 
apparent took place before the fourth year of 


his father’s reign; and he was stationed at Devegere or Tripar- 
vata in Karajgi, taluk to govern the northern provinces.® He 
would therefore have ascended the throne on his father’s death 


about 450 A. D. superseding Visnuvarman his elder half- 


brother. There are no records of Devavarman’s reign. ® But 


it is possible to assume that he had a long and prosperous 
tenure on the throne. At the time of his accession the 


Pallava king Sirhhavarman III was in North Kuntala, 
celebrating his triumphant revenge against his bitter 
foe Krsnavarman I. The Kadamba country lay trembling 
at the feet of the victorious Pallava engulfed in terrible 


1. JayaswSl History of India ^ p. 101. 

2. Ind. Ant. VII, p. 83. 

3. E. (7. VI, Kd. No. 162, 

4. While Visiiuvarman calls himself the eldest son (E. C. Vh Kd* 162) the Devagere 
record (Ind. Ant. VIL p* 33) of Krspavarman I calls Devavarman, the heir-appayent 
(Yuvaraja) and beloved son, priya tanaya. 

6. Anoitnt History of the Deccan. p.lOl. I am unable to agree with the views of pre- 
vious writers, vis.. Moraes: The Kadamba Kula pp. 31£f: G. Jouveau-Dubreuil {A.ff.D.. 
p. 101) and Mr. M. G. Pai IJoum. Ind .Hist-, XIII. Parts p.l74) that there was a division 
of the Kadamba kingdom between the Junior and Senior branches from the time of 
Kr§ 5 iavarman I. 

6. The Ta4angi Stone Insc. (B. C. VII. Sk. 66, Trans, p. 165.) is doubtfully attributed 
to Devavarman. {Journal’ Ind. Hist, XII, Part 8) 

34 
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dievastation. The task of Devavarman was therefore by ho 
means an easy one then. He had to drive away the 
revengeful Pallava monarch from his homeland before he could 
think of avenging the wrongs inflicted on his House. Kuntala, 
the home of the Kadambas, had to be delivered from the enemy. 
His reign c. 450 — 470 A. D. was therefore occupied in restoring 
the fallen prestige of his house and once more bringing peace 
and prosperity to his distressed country. In this great task 
Devavarman would seem to have been completely successful. 
And Kuntala revived once more. In the next reign of 
Mrges'avarman, the Kadambas proved a formidable enemy to 
the Pallava king. 

Siihhavarman III seems to have left Kuntala shortly 
after Devavarman ’s accession and proceeded in the direction 
of Andhradesa, where an unexpected turn of events demanded 
his immediate attention. Since the establishment of the 
Visnukundin dynasty by Madhavavarman I, the Pallavas were 
deprived of their territorial possessions in Southern Andhra- 
desa. An opportunity to launch the offensive once more 
and reconquer them arose on the death of Madhavavarman I 
who was succeeded by Devavarman about 455 A. D.i 
Siihhavarman III succeeded in his attempt, but did not 
apparently live long after that. His death has been placed about 
460 A. D. He was succeeded by his son Vijaya Skandavarman 
IV, one of the greatest kings of the Pallava dynasty. 

The new king’s (Vijaya Skandavarman’s) reign was not 
however peaceful. He had stubborn enemies to fight every- 
where, and on all sides of his extensive kingdom. The 
Visnukundin monarch, the son and successor of Devavarman, 
was eager to uproot the Pallavas in Southern Andhradesa 
and deliver his homeland from the desperate grip of the enemy, 
vijaya Skandavarman IV had other enemies besides to fight ; 
-ano^herefore he had no time to punish Devavarman, the lord 
of Kuntala. The Kadamba king, therefore, would seem to 
reignetJ in peace till the end of his life. Kuntala prospered 
once mc^re under his wise and able government. 
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On Devavarman’s death there arose troubles in the 
kingdom. There were apparently several claimants to the 
throne of Kuntala. There was Kumaravarman, probably the 
son of Devavarman, ^ who claimed the crown as the rightful 
heir. There was Visnuvarman, elder half-brother of Deva- 
varman, and lastly, there was the energetic Mrges'avarman, 
the eldest son of S'antivarman who claimed the succession as 
the representative of the senior branch. Mrges'avarman 
was undoubtedly the most distinguished and capable of the 
three princes. He was a great soldier. He had a powerful 
ally in the Kgkaya prince, a descendant of S'ivanandivarman, 
whose sister or daughter, Prabhavati, he had married.^ Assisted 
by the loyal Kekaya chief, Mrges'avarman appears to 
have defeated Visnuvarman, overcome Kumaravarman and 
established himself at Vaijayanti as the supreme lord of 
Kuntala. Mrges'avarman’s accession may be definitely fixed 
about 470 A. D. from the data furnished by his own 
charters.3 

Before entering upon the reign of Mfges'avarman, it is 
desirable to make a brief survey of the events in the kingdom 
of the JahnavTyas or Gahgavadi and observe the significance 
of the claim of the Pallava kings to have installed two of the 
Jahnavlya kings successively on the throne of 
the*'w*e*sTer°n Talakka(Ja. It will be remembered that em- 
Gaiigas and the pcror Kfsnavarman I and bis brother-in-law 
Pallava claim to Mahadhiraja-Madhava I died about 450 A. D. 
suzerainty. battlefield during the disastrous 

invasion of the Pallava king Nanakkasa (Sinihavarman III). 
The Pallava king instead of annexing the Jahnavlya kingdom 
to his empire, pursued the bold policy of installing the weak 

1. The author of The Kadamba Kula (Chart I, and p. 15.) makes Kumaravarman. a 
son of ICSkusthavarman. Mr. Govinda Pai (Journ. Ind.Hist. XIII, part 8) omits him 
altogether* 

2. The Talgua4a Pillar Inscription : See also Mys, Arch, Rept, for 1910-11, p. 33. 

3. Iftd* Ant, Vol. VII, p.36. (The Devegere plates of Mrges'avarman dated the 3rd year 
give astronomical details which admit of verification. The date is mentioned as rajyasya 
trtiya - var^e Pau^8 safhvatsar8 Karitikamasa - bahula-pah^S das^amyam tithau 
Uttara-bhadra nakqam. Dr. D. C. Sirkar has correctly calculated the equivalent of 
the details to be October 27. 472 A. D. (/. A «■ XIV, part, 8 pp. 344-4*.) 
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prince Ayyavarman or Harivarman, the son and successor 
of Mahadhiraja-Madhava I, on the throne. King Harivarman 
apparently reigned for a long time under the tutelage 
of Vijaya Skandavarman IV and died about 470 A. D. 

Harivarman’s successor was his son VisnugSpa, who 
appears to have died shortly after coming to the throne, and 
not his grandson Madhava II. For some unknown reason some 
of the Western Ganga records, of the early period of 
Madhava II particularly, omit the name of his father Vis^u- 
gopa altogether in the Ganga genealogy. Some scholars are 
therefore unable to determine the exact relationship between 
Harivarman and Mahadhiraja-Madhava II. Quite a large num- 
ber of inscriptions of the dynasty, that have'; come to light 
recently, state in unequivocal terms that Visnugopa was the son 
of Harivarman or Ayyavarman, and the father of Madhava II.i 
Visriugopa must have died suddenly on the battlefield. The 
event may be placed with approximate certainty about 472 
A. D. The records of his dynasty for that reason evidently do 
not attribute any achievements to him ; and for the same 
reason too some of them do not even mention his name. 

By 470 A. D. Vijaya Skandavarman’s hands had become 
free from the affairs in Andhradesa. He had just quelled the 
insurrection of the Oalukya adventurer Vijayaditya, who rose 
somewhere in Hiranyarastra or probably in the further north, 
and killed him in battle. The event may be definitely assigned 
to c. 470 A. D. The Visnukunclins were still in a state of 
turmoil, and Madhavavarman II had not yet consolidated his 
kingdom which was overrun by the Pallavas. Vijaya Skanda- 
varman IV seems to have had ample leisure therefore 
,to turn to the south and subdue the Kadambas who had 
become haughty once more during the reign of the energetic 
Devavarman. He was evidently waiting for an opportunity to 
launch an offensive against the Kadambas and reduce Kuntala 

1. The Karegalur plates of Madhava 11. (Mys, Arch> Rept^ 1980, pp. llSfi) give the 
Western Ganga genealogy in a clear manner. This record has completely set at rest the 
controversy and the discrepancy about the omission of Vi§pug0pa in the PenukoQ48 
Plates of Madhava II* (See E, /• XIV. p. 3d8f). 
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to submission. The opportunity came on the death 
of Dsvavarman about 470 A. D- Vijaya Skandavarman IV at 
once interfered in the affairs of Kuntala, espoused the cause 
of VisQUvarman, the eldest son of Krsnavarman I, and set him 
up as the lord of Kuntala. His intervention thus resulted 
in a dynastic feud for the succession between Mrges'avarman, 
the eldest son of Santivarman of the senior branch on the one 
hand, and Visnuvarman of the junior line and the protege of 
the Pallava monarch on the other. . 

Undaunted by the turn of events Mrges'avarman rose to 
the occasion. He was undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful kings of the Kadamba dynasty. He quickly 
seized the crown of Kuntala to the complete exclusion 
of his rivals and utter dismay of his hereditary foes. 
A record of his reign clearly states that he acquired ‘the wealth 
of sovereignty and fame by the force of his own valour and 
strength of his arm in mighty great and arduous 
11. Mrges'B- It is probable that Vijaya Skanda< 

varnian , ■'1. 

c. 470—477 A. D. varman IV and his Gahga ally Ayyavarman 
(Harivarman) offered a determined and fierce 
opposition to the new king in order to place their own protege 
Visnuvarman on the throne. The Pallava and the Gahga 
kings were soon overturned by Mfges'avarman who openly 
took the held against them with a large army. The Kadamba 
king was in the end victorious but only after a protracted 
war which lasted almost the whole of his reign. The Halsi 
record dated in the eighth year of his reign calls Mrggs'avarman 
TuhgoGahgakulotsndi ‘the uprooter of the haughty Gahga’ 
and Pallava^pralaynnalalp ‘the hre of destruction to the 
Pallava’.^ These epithets are not mere empty boasts. The 
Tuhga* Gahga must be either Ayyavarman (Harivarman) or 
his son Visriugopa, possibly the latter, for it would appear 
that both of them were defeated and slain on the battlefield.^ 

1* The Hitnahebbagllu plates dated the 7th year. (See C. IV p. 136. : Hs. 18t 



8. Mr. Moraes is unable to identify the Ganga king who was overthrown by Mt;ges'avar* 
man. See The Kadamba Kula p* 88* Bat be thinks that be might be Harivarmad. 
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The term uisudi plainly denotes that the Ganga king Hari- 
varman’s son Vispugopa died without an heir to succeed him 
immediately on the throne. Possibly Mahadhiraja>Madhava II, 
the son of Vi^ugopa was not yet born and was a posthumous 
child. The defeat and destruction of Visnugopa incensed the 
wrath of Vijaya Skandavarman IV and induced him evidently 
to prosecute the war against the Kadamba Mrges'avarman 
with greater vengeance and determination in order to claim 
reparations and punish him. But Mrges'avarman was no mean 
warrior ; he rose to the occasion and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Pallava monarch who was the wanton aggressor. As 
the epithet Pallava-pralaynnalalp clearly indicates, Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV was totally defeated and his army was 
completely routed. The destruction of the Ganga may have 
taken place about 472 A. D. and the defeat of Vijaya Skanda- 
varman IV may be fixed definitely about 476 A. D. if not a 
little later, for these events are mentioned in the Halsi record 
of the eighth year, dated the full moon day of Karttika of the 
year Mah§,-Vais'akha of the Twelve year cycle of Jupiter.^ 

It seems therefore probable that between the date of 
Visnugopa’s death (<•. 472 A. D-) and the defeat of Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV (c. 476 A. D.) that prince Mahadhiraja- 
Madhava 11 was born. The posthumous prince of the Gangas 
was also called Siiiihavarman after the Pallava king’s father 
Siihhavarman III. Soon after the birth of Madhava II, the 
Pallava king appears to have hastened to the Ganga 
capital and installed the infant prince on the throne 
and once more declared war upon Mrges'avarman. It is indeed 
remarkable that the date 475 A. D. fixed for the Penukon^a 
plates of Mahadhiraja-Madhava II by Dr. Fleet.2 admirably 
suits the chronology of the Western Ganga, Pallava and 
Kadamba dynasties. 

1. The Halsi record was dated in the year Mahavais'akha of the Twelve Year Circle 
which occurred in the 8th year of Mt^ges'avarman’s reign* If Pau$a year which corres^ 
ponded to the Srd year and perhaps also to the 4th year fell in 472 At D., the 8th year 
which coincided with the cyclic year Mab& Vais'akha would then correspond to 
476*-77 A* D. See also note 3 on pages 267 above. 

2. /.A./?. 5.1916. P.482; £. / .XIV, p. 834. 
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Vijaya Skandavarman IV waged war against Mrges'avarman 
evidently for two reasons. Firstly, he desired to prevent the 
Kadamba king from occupying the Western Ganga kingdom 
and placing his own protege on the throne of Talakk^cja. 
Secondly, he was eager to keep Gangava^i under his protec- 
torate, and thereby enhance the power, prestige and strength 
of the Pallavas in the South. As has been shown above, Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV succeeded partly in the pursuit of his policy 
and the infant king of the Gangas remained for some time 
his protege. And it is thus obvious that the Penukonda grant 
of Madhav’a II was made under the direct authority of the 
emperor Vijaya Skandavarman IV. In the same manner the 
Kudalur grant of Madhava II, which also belongs to the same 
period as the Penukonda plates states that the Ganga king was 
installed on the throne by the Pallava monarch.^ And what is 
more, it contains the name of Vijaya Skandavarman of the 
Bharadvaja-^'S/m and Pallava-^M/a at the very outset as part of 
the preamble of the charter, denoting, as it were, the latter’s 
suzerainty over the infant Ganga king. Thus the claim of the 
Pallava kings to have successively placed two of the Ganga 
kings on the throne of Talakkada is fully justified by the course 
of events in Gangavadl during the third quarter of the fifth 
century. 

1 Mrges'avarman’s reign was short. His records do not go 
f beyond the eighth year and therefore his reign may have lasted 
eight years, from 470 to 478 A. D. His reign was crowded 
with interminable conflicts with the enemies abroad and with 
the rival claimants at home. He seems to have spent 
his whole reign in fighting his foes in order to keep himself 
firmly on the throne. But while he was victorious against the 
I powerful Pallava king and his Ganga proteges, Mrges'avarman 
I would seem to have succumbed at last to the attack, or possible 
treachery, of his rivals at home. 

1. Mys> Arch, Eept,^ 1930, p. 259. Plate XXlV, The alphabet of this record resem- 
bles closely that of the Fenukop^^ plates. It is therefore quite possible that both the 
records belonged to the same period, namely the early part of Madhava's reign. The 
preamble runs as follows: BharadavjasU'g^trasya Hari-tulyasya vikramS s*ri Pallava- 
l^ulindrasya PafHa s^ri Skandavarmanal}^ (text line 1). 
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Mrggtfavarman’s successor was probably his cousin 
Kumaravarman, son of Dgvavarman, who seems to 
have become easily the lord of Kuntala. This conjec- 
ture is based on the testimony of the simoga plates of 
his son Mandhataraja which give him the 
11 , Kumara Singly title Maharaja.^ This presumably de- 

varman , rr - ... 

c 477-486 notes that Kumaravarman crowned himself on 
the throne of Kuntala. Kumaravarman had 
apparently two rivals to fight, Eavivarman, the eldest son of 
Mrggs'avarman and princess Prabhavati of the Kgkaya family ^ 
and Visnuvarman, the elder brother of his father Devavarman, 
Prince Ravivarman was perhaps too young and inexperienced 
to oppose Kumaravarman and his valiant son Mandhatavarman 
and seize the crown for himself. Visnu varman, at this juncture, 
was evidently unaided and so could not aspire to the throne. 
His Pallava ally, Vijaya Skandavarman IV, who was lately 
defeated in a decisive battle and forced to retire to his dominions 
did not apparently recover sufficiently from the severe military 
shock which he had suffered at the hands of Mrggs'avarman. 
Therefore Kumaravarman easily became the undisputed lord 
of Kuntala. His reign was, however, short, for he wa.-! soon 
overturned by his rival and uncle Visnuvarraan who would 
appear to have gathered strength shortly after that. Visriu- 
varman seems to have found an ally in the feudatory 
Kekaya king to whom he was related through his mother ; and 
with his help at last, he seized the crown of Vaijayanti. This 
event may be fixed about 485 A. D. with approximate certainty. 


It appears that Visnuvarman’s usurpation synchronised 
with the disaster that was inflicted by the great 
Cola monarch Karikala Cola I, on the Pallava king Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV.® This defeat was a far more severe military 
disaster to the Imperial Pallava arms than the 
experienced at the hands of Mrggs'avarman 
c. 486—489 A. D- a decade previously. Vi^uvarman’s occupa- 
tion of the throne was only for a short period. 


1. Hys. Arch. Rept. 1910-11, p. 3l. 

2. Mys. Arch‘ Rept. 1910-11, p. 33. 

See the next chapter for a discussion of the Cola invasion of KaSci in the reign of 
Vgaya Sk andavarmap 1 y. ^ 
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He would appear to have reigned on this occasion for a period 
of four or five years, from 485 to 489 A. D. There is a record 
of this king, apparently of this period, which clearly states the 
manner in which he became the lord of Vaijayanti.^ It states 
that Visiiuvarman acquired the sovereignty of Kuntala by the 
force of his valour, prowess and strength and fame obtained in 
several battles.® In this record he is styled as Dharmantaka- 
ruja ‘the righteous great king,’ Vaijayanti-tilaka ‘the ornament 
of Vaijayanti’ and samagra-Kar‘^nta~desfa bhuvargga-bhartu 
‘the supreme lord of the entire Karnata country,’ and one ‘who 
was worshipped by the nine vassal kings of the land.’® The 
record which is dated the 5 th tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Phalguna, in the third year of the reign is interesting and 
important for another reason as well. Visnuvarman made the 
gift evidently several years after the death of his father’s elder 
brother Dharmamahnmja Santivarman. And it appears from 
the record that the charity was made in accordance with the 
express wishes of his uncle. It seems that Visiiuvarman fulfilled 
the wishes of his deceased uncle, as soon as he became the 
lord of Vaijayanti. Some scholars however, have rejected this 
record as spurious, but it may be a genuine one for the 
reasons stated above. 

Visnuvarman was soon conquered by his rival Vijaya 
Siva Mandhatrvarman or M^ndhatrvarman who opposed him 
openly and seized the sovereignty, probably by a coupe de 
main. This event may be placed about 489 A. D. with ap- 
proximate certainty. Visnuvarman was defea- 
ts. Vijaya-Siva- ^nd deposed. This inference is suggested 

Mandhatrvarman n 

c. 489-497 A. D. by the epithet given to Vijaya Siva Mandhatr- 
varman, namely that “he possessed extensive, 
supreme firmness (of sovereignty) acquired in war”, in the 
Ku^agere plates of the second year of his reign.^ The king is 
also called Mandhataraja in the records of his period. He was 
a more capable and energetic prince than any of his rivals, 

1 . E. C. VI. Kd. 162 (Birur plates) 

2. opi* ciU “ ahav-arjjita-s^t^uryya-pratltpavapta yas^asvinaJ}*'* 

8. Opi cit. Birtlr plates* 

4. 0. VIL Sk. 29 ; /. VI. p. 12. 
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VisQuvarman and others. But his reign, it appears, did not last 
long. The records of his reign were not dated beyond the 
fifth year.i It is therefore probable that his reign lasted about 
six or seven years and not more. His reign which commenced 
in a sudden and vigorous attack upon Visnuvarman seems 
to have ended in a disastrous defeat for himself* His death 
may be placed about 497 A. D. 


Vi^uvarman, whose reign was apparently interrupted by 
/ Vijaya-Siva-Mandhatrvarman, would seem to have appealed 
I successfully for help once more to the Pallava king of Kanci. 
The Pallavas had by this time completely recovered from the 
ruinous defeat inflicted upon them by the 
H. Vijpuvarman Colas ten years previously. The Hebbata 
c. 497—603 A. D. plates dated the flfth year of Visnuvarman 


and his Pallava 
overlord S'anti- 
varman. 


state that he (Visriuvarman) was duly installed 
on the throne of Vaijayanti by the Pallava king, 
Santivarman of Kafici.^ This was the second 


occasion on which Visnuvarman became lord of Vaijayanti. 
Who this Santivarman was, it is difficult to say, for the name of 
this king does not occur in the genealogical lists of the records 
of the Pallava dynasty that have so far come to light. But 
according to the Pallava chronology that has been adopted by 
us, Santivarman may be taken to be the elder brother of 
Kumaravis^u II and therefore as the eldest son of Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV. He may be regarded, accordingly, as having 
restored the fallen glory of his House to a considerable extent. 
Visnuvarman did not remain long on the throne afterwards, 
though he had received considerable protection from the 
Pallava king Santivarman. The intervention of the Pallava 
king once more in the affairs of Kuntala appears to have 
been deeply resented by the members of the senior line of the 
Kadamba family who were the descendants of Mrges'avarman. 
Shortly after the Pallava monarch had placed Visnuvarman 
on the throne and turned his back upon Vaijayanti, there 
occurred a revolt by Bavivarman, the eldest son of Mrggs'a- 


1 . Shimoga plates dated the 5 tli year. Mys- Arch, Sept, p. 81 . 

3 . Uya. Arch, Sept, 1926 , p. 98 , 
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varman who had grown to be a powerful youth. Visnu- 
varman once more appealed for help to his Pallava overlord ; 
and despite the assistance rendered on this occasion by the 
Pallava king who quickly marched upon Kuntala, Ravivarman 
succeeded in defeating Visnuvarman and his allies in a decisive 
battle and establishing himself as the undisputed lord of Vaija- 
yanti with his capital at Palas^ika, the modern Halsi.^ The 
Pallava king Oaridadarida who hastened to assist Visnuvar- 
man, was also defeated and slain and his army 
Cap(jadap 4 a. completely routed.^ The event may be placed 
s'antivarraan. about 503 A. D. Candadanda appears to be 
an epithet of Santivarman, who seems to have 
acquired that appellation on account of his fierce valour dis- 
played on battlefields in Kuntala, If this view is correct, the 
passage ulsndya Kunci^vara Candadavidam that appears in the 
Halsi record of Raviv.irman clearly shows that the Pallava 
king Santivarman was uprooted, and that his line apparently 
ended with his death. 


Ravivarman uprooted his rivals and destroyed his enemies 
by the strength of his arms and became the lord of Kuntala, 
His accession took place about 503 A. D.® With the death of 
Visriuvarman and the accession of Ravivarman, there com- 
menced a new chapter in the history of the 
Kadambas of Kuntala. The Pallava-Kadamba 
feud that lasted for nearly four centuries had 
at last come to an end. The Pallavas no 
longer interefered in the affairs of Kuntala. 
They were thereafter completely absorbed in the stiff life and 
death struggle with the Cofas in their own dominions. With 
the death of Candadajri^a, the Kadambas were completely 
avenged. Ravivarman was a descendant of the Kekayas 
on his mother’s side ; for his mother, queen Prabhavatl, was 
a Kekaya princess. Ravivarman destroyed the prestige of the 


14. Ravivarman 
c. 603-638 A. D, 
Beginning of a 
New Era in the 
History of Kuntala 


1. Ind. Ant. VI, p. 25. Halsi Plates. 

2, Opt. cit. text lines 3-4. (v, 2) 

8. This date is determined with reference to the chronology of the later Kadambas. 
See Sangoli plates of Harivarman (Ed., XIV, pp* 163-168) which give details that admit 
of verification. 
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Pallavas completely in Kuntala. Thus was fulfilled the pious 
hope of the Kekaya prince Sivanandivarman, expressed on the 
disastrous battlefield about a half a century ago. Thus at last 
the wrongs of the Kekayas and their overlords, the Kadambas, 
were avenged by the glorious king Ravivarman. 


From the dawn of the third century A- D. the Pallavas of 
Kafici designed a policy of offensive which was assiduously 
adhered to for perpetrating their overlordship in Kuntala and 
keeping the Kadambas strictly in a position of political subordi- 
nation. It was a policy that found favour with several generations 
of the Pallava kings through three long centuries. Though 
there was a gap in the pursuit of this policy of aggression from 
about the close of the fourth roughly till the middle of the fifth 
century, it was again pursued with relentless 
^^heTpaiiavr vigour during the reigns of Sirhhavarman III 
Kadamba hostilities st^d his son, the Valiant Vijaya Skandavarman 
IV. The Jahnavlya dynasty which was more or 
less established or reared up by the Kadambas to check the 
relentless aggression of the Pallavas was subdued- A succession 
of powerful Pallava kings soon subverted the plans of their 
opponents and set up the Gangas against the Kadambas 
themselves successfully for several generations. It was in the 
ambitious pursuit of this traditional policy that Vijaya Skanda- 
varman 1 V carried the struggle against the Kadambas setting 
up a representative of the junior branch against the rightful 
heir of the senior line as a claimant on the throne of Vaijayanti. 
But he failed in the end as his policy was doomed to failure. 
The Kadambas emerged from the struggle of a century and a 
half triumphantly while the Pallavas retired for ever, utterly 
exhausted and foiled in their objective. Thus with the death 
of Gandadap^a tlte Pallavas turned away from the grim 
battlefields of Kuntala finally. But within half a century after 
the accession of Ravivarman, the Kadambas too began to 
decline. Their place was occupied by the Jahnaviyas or the 
Western Gangas as the paramount lords of Kuntala ; and that 
' too was only for a short period. 



CHAPTER VII 


Stmhavartnan III and his son Vijaya Skandavarman 1 V. 

We shall now return to the reigns of Simhavarman III 
and his successor and trace the political events of their reigns 
and their relations with the dynasties of Andhradesa. During 
the reign of Simhavarman III the Pallava glory revived and the 
Pallavas triumphed over their enemies everywhere. The 
Kadamba emperor Krsnavarman 1 was defeated and killed, 
his army destroyed and his country overrun 
n. Simha- victorious Pallava monarch. Encouraged 

varman III. ' . , o 

436-7-460 A.D. Signal successes, Simhavarman III 

turned to Andhradesa. There a new dynasty 
called the Visnukundiris rose to sovereignty even before 
he had come to the throne. The new dynasty soon 
became a formidable power and threatened the Pallava 
territorial possessions in the southern Andhradesa. The first 
king of this powerful dynasty was Madhavavarman I. (c. 420 - 
455 A. D.) He conquered the neighbouring territories and 
extended the boundaries of his kingdom over a vast area. His 
sway covered the entire Andhradesa and apparently extended 
even beyond. He conquered the Pallava viceroy and drove 
him out of the Southern Andhra sub-provinces. He celebrated 
eleven As'vamedhas in proof of his universal sovereignty and 
became the paramount lord of the entire Andhradesa. His 
period roughly synchronised with that of Krsnavarman I, lord 
of Kuntala. The death of Madhavavarman I, after a glorious 
and long reign, presented an excellent opportunity, as stated 
already, to the Pallava monarch to invade the Visriukundin 
Kingdom and occupy once more the southern Andhra country 
extending to the southern bank of the Krsna. The Pallava king 
seems to have defeated and slain Devavarman, the eldest son 
and successor of Madhavavarman I and overrun the Visnu- 
kundin dominions as far as the Godavari and probably even 
beyond, according to the Amaravati pillar inscription. That 
record states : “There arose the hero Siriihavarman, who 
protected the earth for a long time, whom the people called 
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the lord of eighteen lak^as of horses and elephants • 

(vv. 10-11) Once while his back, flanks and his front 

were guarded by all his brave vassals and tributa- 
ries (mut^alika-sTimanta) “ he marched to the peak of 
Sumeru,^ in order to place there his fame 
Amaravati Pillar which he had acquired by conquering all 

E!^w*s°of quarters,” meaning thereby to plant there a 

siAhavarman III pillar of victory. “Then having crossed the 
Bhagirathi,^ the Godavari and the Krspa- 
verna, he perceived a place sacred to the lord Vftaraga 
(Buddha) named the illustrious town of Dhanyaghata. Having 
regarded it with curiosity and having humbly approached and 
saluted the tutelary deities that protected the k^tra, he 
listened to a discourse on the Law {Bauddha Dharma) at the 
sacred place, saluted the highest born i.e. the Buddha and 
became a lay worshipper {upmsaka). There he erected a 
statute of the Buddha and ornamented it with gold, 
jewels and silver.” The inscription despite its wanton exagge- 
ration, seems to state that Simhavarman conquered the 
country as far as the Krsna, made a triumphant march as far as 
the Godavari and perhaps beyond, placed a pillar of victory at 
Dhanyaghata or Dhanakataka on his return journey and also 
erected a statue of the Lord Buddha, having become a convert 
to Buddhism, in the sacred place (ksBtra) of that illustrious 
city. Shortly afterwards, the reign of Simhavarman III seems 
to have come to an end, for according to the inscription, it 
appears that he had already protected the earth (kingdom) for 
a long time. 

Siihhavarman III was succeeded by his son Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV, whose reign was remarkable for several 
; great events. The new king seems to have reigned for a 
long time like his illustrious father ; and his reign may have 
lasted from about 460 to 495 A. D*, i-e., roughly for a period 

1. It is tempting to identify the peak Sumeru with Mahendragiri in the Northern 
Kalinga, but the identification is hardly tenable. 

2. Some license has to be given for poetic exaggeration in this description* But it 
is not altogether without some historic truth. 
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13. V i j a y a 
Skandavarman IV 
surnamed Trila- 
cana - P a 1 1 a v a, 
or Mukkapti 
Kaduvetti. 
460-495 a!*D. 


Considering the eventful period in which he flourished and his 
great achievements the long reign of thirty five years to him 
may not be regarded as unreasonable. The 
Cendaluru plates of Kumaravisnu III mention 
this great monarch at the top of the pedigree. i 
The record refers to him as the glorious king, 
the only hero on earth, who was endowed with 
the qualities necessary for acquiring power 
(s'akti) and victory {siddki) and who was the abode of the fortunes 
of ithe kings overcome by his valour.a These epithets cannot be 
mere boasts. As has been shown above, Vijaya Skandavarman 
IV was a mighty king who shook the glory of the Kadambas to 
its foundations and dominated the entire Southern India as far 
as the Krsna and its northern tributary the Musi, triumphantly 
as the supreme great king for more than three decades. He 
was a contemporary of four Kadamba kings, Devavarman, 
Mrges'avarman, Kumaravarman and Visnuvarman successively, 
Vijaya Skandavarman’s long period was crowded with wars in 
the north and wars in the west. During his long reign the 
Visnukundin king, Madhavavarman II, who was worsted at the 
beginning of his reign seems to have gathered sufficient 
strength and power to drive the Pallavas out of his country and 
regain possession of the southern Andhra country.* And it 
appears that Madhavavarman’s efforts met with signal success 
in the end. His conquest of the Pallavas and the re^occupa* 
tion of Southern Andhradesa seem to have been followed by 
successive disasters to the arms of the Pallava monarch in the 
south. Vijaya Skandavarman IV’s ally, Ayyavarman, or more 
probably his son Visnugopa, was defeated and destroyed ; 
Vijaya Skandavarman himself was defeated in the end and 
forced to retire from the battlefield by Mrges'avarman. These 
events have been fixed between 472—476 A. D. as shown above. 


1, E- /•. VIII. p. 233f. This record is called that of Kumaravi§nu 11 by the editor 
but as I have shown below the donor becomes ICumaravi^nu 111. See above the 
pedigree on pp. 250-51. 

2. Opu Cit* Text lines 1-2. abhyucchita s'akti siddhi sampannasya^ pratdp’ 
Opanata raja mandalasya^ vasudhcttalaika-virasya, etc. 

8. See Book IV below* 
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It was about this time or shortly afterwards that the 
Pallava Empire experienced a serious disaster, somewhat 
similar to or probably more tragic than that which over- 
took the kingdom of Kuntala on the death of Krsnavarman I. 

Accordingly the disaster in the west which was 
The Cola inflicted by the lord of Kuntala was followed 

c. 480-500 A. D. by another in the east which was more serious 

and terrible. It was at the hands of an enemy 
who was not apparently known before. The new enemy were 
the Cojas, who rose in the north of the Pallava Empire, and 
who soon became a formidable rival to the Pallava dynasty for 
the sovereignty of the South. The Colas rose at this period 
under Karikala Cola the Great. The Cola king rebelled 
against the imperial sway of the Pallava dynasty ; and with his 
war-like hordes descended upon the smiling plains of the 
Pallava Empire from the north or properly speaking from 
Hiranyarastra and CSlavadi, the region that stretched north- 
wards from the left bank of the Krsna and comprised the 
districts of Mahaboobnagar or Panagallu and Nalgonda of 
the Nizam’s Dominions in Western Andhradesa. The Cojas 
came from the north and not from the south or the region of 
the Cauveri as has been assumed by some scholars. There 
are several reasons which lead to this conclusion. Firstly, 
Local Records or Kaifiats of local traditions from the villages in 
the Guddapah district allude to the Cola domination of the 
territory called Renadu or Hiranyarastra under Karikala Coja. ^ 
These traditional accounts refer to the destruction of wild forests 
in the region which extended from the river Pinakini (Pennar) 
in the north to the Svgrnamukhi in the south and the creation of 
two provinces, called Pulugulanadu and Pottapinadu- They 
allude to the reclamation of forest lands for purposes of 
cultivation, the founding of new settlements and villages, 
temples and tanks, and the construction of dams across small 
streams for supply of water for irrigation. The fact that Karikala 
CoJa exclusively devoted his energy for improving this part of 
the country in the early part of his eventful career proves 


1. N* Venkataramanayya : frilocana Pallava & Karikala CQla* p» 7f. 
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beyond doubt that this province of Renadu or Hiranyarastra 
was, or at any rate formed part of the homeland of the 
Colas or the Cojava^i in the fifth century. Secondly, the 
earliest inscriptions of the Colas do not refer to the 
region of the Cauveri but to the regions of the rivers Krsija 
and Penna or Pinakini and to Colavadi and Renadu as their 
early home.^ And they are found only in that region and not 
in the south near the Cauveri. Though both the Colas of the 
Cauveri region and the Colas of Renadu claim Karikala Cola 
the Great as their ancestor, the latter, who seem to be the 
earlier to rise to power had the lion symbol for their crest, while 
the formers who were admittedly of later date claimed the 
L tiger crest. This circumstance shows that the Colas of the 
1 Cauveri region were a different branch, distinct from the 
I Telugu Colas, and that they rose to power long after the 
\ Cola sovereignty in Renadu and Tondamandalam had been 
superseded. 


There is one more fact which supports this view. The 
Colas appear to be political descendants of the Imperial 
Iksvakus of Vijayapuri. They were their vassals and probably 
connected with them by ties of relationship. All the inscriptions 
of the Co)a kings,^ as well as the Kalingnttuparani^ mention 
the hero Iksvaku, as a mythical or Puranic ancestor of Karikala 
Cola the Great, the first historical C5}a king, 
from whom all the Cola dynasties, both of 
Andhradesa and Tamil country, trace their 
descent. From the account of Yuan Chwang 
it also appears that Colavadi or the C5la country 
which he calls by the name Culiya extended into the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool districts and perhaps jn the region lying to the 
north of the Krsna and lay about 1000 or three hundred 
miles to the south-west of the Dhanakataka country.^ “This 
country,” it is said, “ was 24,00 li in cicuit, and its capital was 


The Colas: 

Political successors 
of the Iksvakus in 
their implacable 
hostility- 


1 Journ- tnd. Hist- Vol- XIV, Part 8, p. 30 and Ibid- Vol- XV Part 2, p. 256, and 
E. /.,XI, p.887{. 

2 Cf. The Udayendiram plates of Viracola, {E- !• Ill, p- 79f. 80.) 

3 Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 380. 

4 Watters : On Yuan Chwang, II. p. 224. 
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above 10 li in cicuit. It was a wild jungle tract with very few 
settled inhabitants at that period.” The Cola country lay, 
therefore, even in the beginning of the seventh century A. D. 
to the north of To^daimandalam. The Colas for this reason, 
inherited all the antagonism and bitter hostility for the 
aggressive Pallavas who ruthlessly destroyed the glorious 
Iksvaku dynasty and annexed Southern Andhradesa to their 
empire. The Iksvakus were uprooted never to rise again. 
But if the Haritiputra-Manavya-Kadambas, who also suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of the Pallava kings, Virakurca and 
Stvaskandavarman, revived sometime later under the leadership 
of the intrepid hero Mayuras'arman to renew their old feud with 
the Pallavas in the dawn of the fourth century, the hostility of 
the Iksvakus too revived, with the rise of the Colas and Visnu- 
kundins though at a considerably later date. The ascendancy 
of the Cojas was delayed owing to the rise of other dynasties 
like the Brhatphalayanas, Anandas and Salankayanas who 
stepped into the breach created by the destruction of the 
Iksvakus and attempted to revive the hostilities only in vain. 

The Colas traced their descent from the same solar race 
from which the Iksvakus also sprang. There is Iksvaku almost 
/ at the top in the Puranic ancestry of the C5las, both of 
Andhradesa and Tamil country according to the inscriptions.! 
The Co}as migrated from the Andhra country, the home of the 
Iksvakus. They would seem to have an intimate connection 
I therefore, with the Iksvakus. The opportunity 

I The cs|a inva- for the Colas, the inheritors of the antagonism 
Great. of the Jksvakus, to strike the Pallavas and 

regain their homeland or probably to extend 
' their dominions and found a new home came during the reign 
! of Vijaya Skandavarman IV, towards the end of the fifth century^ 

I Karikala C5la, like Mayuras'arman, conquered the Pallavas at 
I the first opportunity, destroyed their supremacy completely 
^ and founded a new kingdom under the dynastic name Co}a in 
* the South. He was probably encouraged if not actively assisted 
in this attempt by the Visnukunclin king, Madhavavarman II, 

1 S. /. III. Part iii, p. 3881. verse 6 ; See also E. I., III. p. 79. 
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who was lately dispossessed of his dominion in Karmarastra and 
other southern provinces by the Pallava king Siihhavarman III 
and later on by Vijaya Skandavarman IV. And thus came the 
opportunity for the Visnuku^din monarch to strike the Pallavas 
effectively and dislodge them once more from Southern Andhra- 
desa. While the Pallava king was reduced to great straits in 
the fierce struggle with the Kadamba king Mrges'avarman in the 
west and while the Visnukundin king extended his conquests 
and annexation in the further south, the Cojas seized the 
opportunity, invaded the Pallava kingdom itself from the north 
and occupied it. The Cola offensive and invasion came like a 
deluge and overwhelmed the Pallava Empire. The Pallava king 
of this epoch is remembered in the traditions of Andhradesa 
byj the names Trilocana, Trinayana, Trymbaka- Pallava, 
Mukkanti and Mukknti-Kaduvetti;’ and he may be identified as 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV. Karikala marched upon Trildcana- 
Pallava who opposed him with a large army, defeated him 
apparently in a decisive battle, took him captive and even 
occupied his city, Kancipura.^ The proud Pallava king was 
humbled and his vast and powerful empire extending from the 
Mysore plateau in the west, to the sea in the east, bounded by 
the Krsna and Tuhgabhadra in the north and the Cauveri in the 
south, lay trembling at the feet of the invader. The glorious sun 
of the Pallavas was for a while eclipsed by the sudden rise and 
advance of Karikala Cola who occupied Tondaimandalam and 
probably penetrated as far as the Cauveri. The vanquished king 
Trilocana- Pallava was reduced to submission and vassalage ; 
and as tradition states he was commanded by the victor to 
build for him the flood banks of the Cauveri.^ These events 
lead us to the irresistible conclusion that Vijaya Skanda* 
varman IV, one of the greatest kings of the Pallava dynasty, 
was beyond doubt identical with Trilocana-Pallava. The 

1 Dr. N‘ Venkataramanayya : Trilocana Pallava and Karikala Cola* 

2 Karikala is stated to have beautified the city of Kanci with gold. AnnL Kept S* I* E* 
1006-06, Part II, pp. 16 and 67. 

3 A. S. /. 1006-07, p, 224. Rai Bahadur V, Venkayya also assigns Karikala Co}a to 
about the same period, the close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century A. D. 
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appellation Trilocana is a well known title of the great king 
rather than a personal or proper name. For, while Siihha- 
varman III was a Buddhist lay worshipper [upusaka), his son 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV was a staunch devotee of Siva, and 
became renowned as the Three-Eyed Lord himself. Vijaya 
Skandavarman IV revived Brahmanism and the worship of Siva 
and was therefore regarded as the incarnation of the Three-Eyed 
Lord himself. He was therefore called Trilocana or Trinayana- 
Pallava by the people. The traditions about the great Pallava 
king preserved in Andhradesa amply bear out this inference. 
The name Trilocana also denotes that he was a very powerful 
and formidable king of his day, who was considered equal 
even to the Three-Eyed Lord Siva by his contemporaries and 
subjects. Naturally therefore, the Colas were very proud of 
their brilliant military achievement, that of crushing the pride 
of the greatest of the Pallava kings, and so perpetuated the 
memory of the event for generations afterwards. Karikala 
Coja’s victory over Trilocana-Pallava appealed so much to the 
popular imagination that legends grew round their haloed names 
and shrouded their identity and even time so completely that 
historians regarded them as mythical figures. Karikala Cola 
can no longer be regarded as a mythical king. A recent writer 
has satisfactorily established the historicity of the king.^ A vast 
amount of research has brought to light several historical scenes 
from what appeared to be till lately a legendary or mythical 
background. Certain facts about Trilocana-Pallava and 
Kari^la Cola that have been regarded as mythical or legendary 
seem to be now historical and possible. Those great kings 
flourished in a vigorous period, and were remembered for 
their great and glorious exploits for several centuries after- 
wards. They lived in a charming and colourful age and there 
seems to be nothing objectionable about the historicity of those 
illustrious kings who spent their whole. lives in the heroic 
fashion of the true Aryans and Ksatriyas. If contem- 
porary inscriptions do not refer to them, the causes for the 
omission must be looked for elsewhere. 


1. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya ; TrilQcana Pallava and Karikala Cdla, 
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An earlier event of the reign of Trilocana-Pallava was an 
attempt by the first Calukya prince Vijayaditya, like that of 
Mayuras'arman, to carve for himself a territory out of the Pallava 
Empire. With the annexation of Southern Andhradesa, after 
the fall of the Imperial Iksvakus, provinces like Hiranyarastra, 
Vengorastra, Mundarastra and even Satavahanirastra became 
part of the Pallava Empire ; and thus the rulers of those 
provinces became feudatories of the Pallavas. While dealing 
with the Iksvakus we had occasion to refer to MahnsBnTipati 
Skandacelikiranaka (Kharhdacelikiremnaka), the lord of the 
Hiranyakas as the possible ruler of Hiranyarastra and as the 
probable ancestor of the Early Cajukyas of Vatapi (Badami) 
and Vengipura. It seems probable that Vijayaditya, the first 
prince of the Early Calukyas,* may have been a descendant of 
MakasBwapati Skandacelikiranaka.^ Vijayaditya who revolted 
against the Pallava domination probably 
inherited the natural hostility of the Iksvakus, 
the erstwhile overlords of his house. He would 
have revolted with the object of establishing 
an independent kingdom for himself. Moreover 
the Early Cajukyas would seem to have had much in common 
with the Kadambas. It is probable that they emulated them, 
having been connected with them in some way. They, there- 
fore, claimed descent from both the Manavya and Hariti gdtras 
like the Kadambas who styled themselves as Haritlputra- 
Manavya Kadambas.^ Like the Kadambas, the Calukyas also 
worshipped the god Mahasena, Skanda or Kumarasvamin, and 
the Matr-gana or the ‘ group of Mothers The Kadambas 
belonged to Sthana-kundura (Talgunda) which was situated not 
far from Vaijayanti, the capital of Kuntala, and which itself lay 
adjacent to Hirariyarastra and Satavahani-rastra in Andhradesa, 


TrilScana- 
Pallava and the 
revolt of Calukya 
Vijayaditya. 


1 E» /., VI. p. 340ff. (Ratiastipupdi grant of Vimaladitya) 

2 See note on p* 47 ante. 

3 E. C.. VII. Sk. No. 264 {Malvalli pillar Inscr. text line 1) E- VIII, p. 24f and 31. 
text line 2. (verse 4) ^*Tryarsa-vatma-HarUtputrarqi-mukhyu Manavya-gotrajam : *In 
which the sons of Hariti trod the path of the Three Vedas and which had sprung from 
the gQtra of Manavya the foremost of the Rsis*” 

4 In the formal preambles of both the Early Calukya and Kadamba records the 
epithet ' Svami-MahasSna Matr-ga^-anudhyata \ uniformly appears. 
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the homeland of the Early Calukyas. More than all, both the 
Kadambas and Ca]ukyas would seem to have been intimately 
connected with the Iksvakus of Sriparvata. Thus it is probable 
\ that the Early Cajukyas were closely allied to the Kadambas 
\ whom they emulated in trying to destroy the suzerainty of the 
I Pallavas. While the Cojas came from C6}avadi which lay to 
j the north of the Krsna and the Tungabhadra, the Early 
j Calukyas came from Hiranyarastra which extended south 
I as far as the Pinakini (Pennar) and comprised the Cuddapah 
' and Kurnool districts. Vijayaditya, the earliest Calukya prince 
rose in Hiranya-rastra ; he revolted against Trilocana Pallava 
or Vijaya Skandavarman IV, and attempted to carve out a 
kingdom for himself out of the Pallava Empire. The attempt 
ended in a disaster for the Calukya adventurer, who died on the 
battlefield. The traditions preserved in the Andhra country 
amply bear out these events. 

Later Eastern Calukya tradition actually refers to a 
sanguinary battle between Trilocana Pallava and Vijayaditya, 
the ancestor of the Calukyas. The battle seems to have taken 
place somewhere in the north of the Cuddappah or Kurnool 
district or possibly in the region lying on the northern bank of 
r the Krsna, that is in the Nalgonda district. Trilocana Pallava 
I was the victor. Vijayaditya was defeated and slain. Quickly 
after the disaster, his queen who was then pregnant, escaped 
with the help of the survivors and trusted ministers of her lord 
Late -I k shelter in the agrakura of Mudivemu, 

Traditio^*^'about where she was protected like his own daughter 
Triiocana-Paiiava’s by the Brahmana householder Visnubhatta 
CaiukyL°VijayIditya somayajin.i This event denotes that the 
Pallava kingdom extended beyond the modern 
Cuddapah and Kurnool districts and the Krsna river ; and if 
tradition is to be accepted, it seems to have extended even 
beyond the northern bank of the Krsna, to the Mahaboobnagar 
and Nalgorida districts of the Nizam’s Dominions. The agrahzira 
of Mudivemu has been identified correctly with Peda>Mudiyam 
on the northern bank of the river KundSru in the extreme north 

1 This account occurs for the first time in a copper-plate record of the Eastern Calukya 
king Vimalfiditya, dated 1018-10 A. D. (E. VI. p. mS ) 
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of the Cuddapah district.^ Though the legend is found for the 
first time in the records of the eleventh century and is not 
corroborated by earlier inscriptions, it seems to be thoroughly 
trustworthy, for it was evidently based on the belief current in 
the memory of great events connected with the life and times 
of the Early Calukya adventurer preserved in the eleventh 
century. The event must be true and it may be assigned to 
about 470 A. D.^ The great monarch Vijaya Skandavarman 
IV surnamed Trilocana-Pallava, the Cola invader Karikala 
Coja and the first Calukya prince Vijayaditya would seem to 
be more or less contemporaries.® 

The historicity of Trilocana-Pallava can be established also 
from other facts which cannot be disputed. The earliest 
reference to Trilocana-Pallava or Mukkanti Kaduvetti, as he 
was also described, occurs in a fragmentary stone record from 
Annavaram-a^ra/(3r«?« in Darsi taluk, Nellore district, which 
belongs to the time of the Western Calukya king Vikramaditya I 
and is dated S. S. 582 or 660 A. D.^ It purports to be the 
renewal of the grant of the village Annavaram-a^r«//3mw7., that 
was made originally by Mukkanti-Kaduvetti, 
Historicity of and which had lapsed sometime before. There 

Trilocana-Pallava ^re numerous similar records of later period 

inKripUonsMd which also refer to renewals of lost or kpsed 

traditions. grants that were originally made by Trilocana- 

Pallava.® There are also a large number of 
inscriptions which state that the ancestors of the donors were 
the descendants of Trilocana-Pallava. Among them may be 
mentioned, the Hunca stone inscription of the Nolamba chieftain 
Dillparas'a, who claims Trinayana-Pallava as the progenitor of 

1 Annl. Rep. S. /• E., 1905-08, Part II, paraia. 

2 According to Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Trilocana Pallava and Karikala Cdj!a, 
p. 44) the probable date of the battle which ended fatally for the Early Calukya prince 
was about 480 A. D. I have given elsewhere ray reasons for choosing 470 A. D. as the 
more probable date for the event. (See above p. 268.) 

8 S> I. 1906-07, Venkayya also is of the same opinion. 

4 N. L I. D2. 

6 C*. P. grant of Malla-Vis^avardhana II, (published in the Andhra Bharati, 1913. 
vol. Ill No. 12 pp. 868-363.) dated S'. S. HOI. 
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the Nojamba family.^ A stone record from Nandalur of the 
time of Manuma-Siddhi II, of the twelfth century, speaks of a 
Trilocana-Pallava who is said to have made a grant of seventy 
agrahuras to the east of Tripurantakam Hill.® A stone, pillar 
inscription from the temple of Kotappakonda, dated S. S. 1135, 
records the fact that a certain Vennayabhatta Somayajin, a 
dialectician who bore the epithet Mahnv^dimadBbhasimha, 
vanquished Gaudabhatta, in theological or philosphical dispu- 
tation in the very presence of Tririayana-Pallava, and that the 
latter, having been pleased with the learning and the beautiful 
speech of the great theologian, granted him the village of 
Irraluru, which lay to the west of the Hill, f- e. Tripurantakam, 
as an agrahara? Other inscriptions there are which state that 
Trilocana-Pallava granted agralmras or freehold villages to 
distinguished Brahmanas who migrated from the North into his 
territories. Thus from a stone record of the twelfth century 
in the temple of Sankarasvamin at Konidena, (Kotyadona) 
Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur district, it appears that Rudrabhatta, 
a Brahmana from Ahichatra, obtained the village of Vangipura 
from Mukkanti-Kaduvetti and that his descendant Suryabhatta 
obtained the village of Maratur from Satyas'raya i e,, SatyasTaya- 
Pulikesin II and that Kuppana, younger brother of Suryabhatta 
received a grant of the village of Kranja from Kubja-Vishu- 
vardhana.^ These facts enable us to determine the period in 
which Trinayana-Pallava or Mukkanti-Kaduvetti lived with 
approximate certainty. The date of Pulikes'in II is well 
known and therefore TrilScana-Pallava who made a grant to 
Rudrabhatta, may be assigned to a century or century and a half 
before Pulikes'in II, in the fifth century A. D. 

Several inscriptions of some of the feudatory chieftains of 
the Caturtha-^w/a or the fourth caste, who called themselves 
the descendants of a prince named Durjaya and, who ruled 

1 A stone Ins. from Hemavati Ma^akas'ira taluk, Anantapur Dt. S. /. /• VI, No. 661. 

2 Annh Rept^ S.L E., 1908 p. 70,* Para 72. R. No. 680 of 1907- 

3 S. /• /., IV, No. 927. text lines. 4—10. Rajendras-Tri]aayana-Pallavas-sa-asit[l*] 
Tasyagrato Vennaya-bhatta-somayaji Mahavadi-madebba*simhah[l*] Tam Gau^abhatfam 
krta-patra lambam jigl§ur-ucchair-adharl-kar0tl [11*] 

4 S././., VI, No. 820, 
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ovfer small principalities in Southern Andhradesa during the 
tweelfth and thirteenth centuries, state that during the 
reign of Trilocana-Pallava, the Pallava Empire extended 
into the Deccan beyond the Krsria river* 

Further proof It is Stated in these inscriptions that Trilocana- 
Triiecana-PaUava Pallava, lord of Kanci, granted fiefs to several 
chieftains of the C&tnrtha- kula as rewards for 
military services rendered on battlefields, in the province lying 
on the southern bank of the Krsna and raised them to the rank 
of vassals with the insignia of royalty^ These vassal chieftains 
were originally mercenaries and soldiers of fortune, who were 
probably hired by Trilocana-Pallava to fight his enemies, 
the Visnukundins, Calukyas and others in Andhradesa and, 
stationed in the province of Karmarastra for the purpose 
of guarding the northern frontier of the Pallava Empire. The 
mercenary chieftains of war would appear to have been brought 
from somewhere in the northern and north-western Andhradesa, 
called Madhyades'a or the modern Telingana, and settled in 
Karmarastra, during the reign of Trilocana-Pallava. By that 
time Madhavavarman 1 1, the Vis^iukundin king, had commenced 
the stiff struggle to dislodge the Pallavas from the Southern 
Andhra country. Malla-bhupa, the ancestor of the Durjaya kings 
of the Velananti family, which ruled over the Andhra country 
as the Cola-Cajukya viceroys during the twelfth century, is said 
to have obtained the rulership of Velanandu on the southern 
bank of the Krsna river as a reward for military assistance 
rendered in the forefront of battle from king Tryarabaka- 
Pallava of Kanci together with the insignia of a vassal king.* 
It may be observed that Tryambaka-Pallava was another name 
for Tri^iayana- Pallava. Like the ancestor of the Velananti 
family, the progenitors of the Kota chieftains of Amaravati 
and the Durjaya chiefs of Oriigeru-marga are also stated to have 
obtained the rulership of Aru-velanandu or Satsahasravani- 
visaya, or the “Six Thousand Country ” and Orhgeru-marga 

respectively through the favour of Trilocana-Pallava.^ 

» 

1 S. 1. 1., 1. IV. Nos. 1141, 1182 ; Ibid. Vol. VI, Nos. K'S, 224 etc. 

2 S. 1. 1- IV. No. 1141. 

3 B. i. VI, p. 146. See also footnote above. 
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Unbroken traditions preserved in the Andhra country for 
over a thousand years refer to numerous achievements of 
Trilocana-Pallava. Most oPthese traditions preserved in Local 
Records were collected from villages in Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
Nellore, and Guntur. Trilocana's capital is said to be Dharani- 
kota, the ancient Dhanakataka, and therefore, it is but 
natural that people in the neighbourhood of Dharanikota or 
Dhanakataka and the adjoining districts should remember the 
monarch and his great exploits for a long time* These local 
traditions refer to the destruction of Buddhism and Jainism by 
Trilbcana-Pallava. They refer to innumerable grants of 
agrahuras to Brahmanas in the neighbourhood of Dharariikota. 
A large number of inscriptions of the Telugu Cola chieftains of 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Andhra 
country speak of the contemporaneity of Trilocana Pallava and 
Karikala Cola.i Almost all of them contain in the formal 
preamble the following statement : Cararia-saroruha vihata 
Idcam Trilocana- pramukh-ukhila Pxthvi^vara-hnrita Kuvsritira 
Karikula, etc., “Karikala, on whose lotus feet the eyes of 
Trilocana were set, who caused the flood banks of the Cauveri 
to be constructed by Trilocana and other kings of the realm.” 
This statement and the traditions recorded in the inscriptions 
of the Calukyas clearly establish not only the historicity of 
Trilocana-Pallava but also make him a contemporary of Vijaya- 
ditya on the one hand and KarikMa, the great Coja king on the 
other. 

Thus from the foregoing traditions and inscripitions, it 
appears that Trilocana-Pallava who has been identified as 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV was a mighty king who reigned for a 
long time. It also appears from them that his reign was crowded 
with intermittent wars on all sides of his extensive empire. 
During the reign of his father as the Yuvamahuriaja and later 
during the early part of his own reign, 460 — 1!70 A. D., Trilo- 
cana-Pallava seems to have been eonnected with Andhradesa, 
and fought fiercely against the Visnuku^cjin'king, Madhava- 
varman II. Then there came the revolt of the Calukya prince 


1 Trilocana Pallava and Karikala Cola, p. 37 Appendix A, 
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which proved abortive in the end. (c. 470 A. D ) And no sooner 
was the Oalukya prince slain and his revolt nipped in the bud, 
than began the wars with the Kadamba king, 
Mrges'avarman in the west. It took some years 
apparently for the Paliava monarch to recover 
from the great military shock which his imperial 
arms had suffered in Kuntala about 475 A. D. 
Then arose again conflicts in Andhradesa 
with Madhavavarman II, who was the victor in the end, and the 
successful invasion and occupation of Kanci and Tondaima^i^a- 
1am by Karikala Coja. Trilocana-Pallava tried only in vain to 
oppose the aggressive Cola monarch, who inflicted upon him a 
series of reverses in quick succession, and in the end after fierce 
fighting reduced him to complete subjection. This event may 
be placed between 480 and 485 A. D. With the fall, rather the 
subjugation of Trilocana-Pallava, c. 485 A. D., the history of the 
Paliava dynasty becomes once more obscure. 

From the date of Trilocana-Pallava’s fall (c. 485 A. D.) till 
almost the rise of Santivarman or Candadapda about the dawn 
of the sixth century A* D. the glory of the Paliava dynasty was 
completely eclipsed by the ascendancy of the Visnukupdins on 
the one hand and the Colas on the other. If tradition is to be 
believed, from about 485 A. D. till the time of 
Fall of his death which may be placed about 490 A. D., 

TrilScana Paliava seems to have ruled as an 
obscure vassal king of Karikala Cbja the Great. 
The construction of the flood banks of the Cauveri by Trilocana 
at the bidding of Karikala may be assigned to this period. The 
event may be true, for there is nothing in the tradition to 
mitigate against its historic value. Trilocana-Pallava suffered 
the deepest humiliation, unheard of in the annals of the Paliava 
dynasty, much to the delight of his enemies and chagrin of his 
race. He must have died in disgrace if tradition is to be true ; 
and this event is somewhat similar to the death of the 
great Corsican, Napoleon Buonaparte in St. Helena. Trilocana- 
Pallava’s fall was indeed great, for he was a mighty and 
invincible monarch at one time. He died without avenging the 
wrongs which the enemy had inflicted upon him and the task of 


Tril5cana<Fallava. 
c. 485 A- D. 
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wreaking vengeance and wiping out the disgrace of his house 
was left only to his descendants. 

f Shortly after the downfall of Vijaya Skandavarman IV, or 

I Trilocana-Pallava, the Pallavas were dislodged from Southern 
Andhradesa by the Visriukundin king. The vigorous expansion 
of the Visnukundins under a succession of able and energetic 
kings who enjoyed the support of the Imperial Vakatakas of 
the North and the virile Kadambas of the west and, the 
devastating reverses inflicted by the Visnukundins, Kadambas 
and Colas in succession during the last quarter of the fifth 
century and after, were the causes for the dwindling of 

i the Pallava dominions in Southern Andhradesa. The provinces 
of the Southern Andhra country therefore completely passed 
into the hands of the Visnukundins of Amarapura.^ This 
new power appears to be the first dynasty to consolidate the 
whole of Andhradesa and bring it again under the sway of a 
single dynasty, roughly two centuries after the fall of the 
Imperial Iksvakus. 


The Cola supremacy in the Pallava kingdom did not 
evidently last long. It was an impossible task even for a rising 
and aggressive power like the Colas to destroy the Pallava 
dynasty completely. Tradition too is silent about Karikala 
Cola’s successors, Mahimana Cola and Karikala Cola II, who 
were probably not strong enough to keep down the Pallava 


Weak successors 
of Karikala Cola 
the Great and end 
of the Cola rule, 
c. 490—600 A. D. 


power. According to tradition recorded in 
literature and inscriptions, there seem to have 
been dynastic feuds and rivalry, and conse- 
quently the military strength of the Colas was 
considerably impaired. Nothing is known about 


the reign of Mahimana or Mavan Kifli and his successors who 


apparently fought amongst themselves and quickly declined. 
The power and prestige of the Colas which rose like a meteor 
during the reign of Karikala Cola the Great quickly vanished 
after his death. And when the Cola power which swept along the 
Pallava Empire like a terrific storm had passed away, Kancipura 
was recaptured and once more the Pallava supremacy was 


1 See Book IV below. 
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completely restored. The descendants of Karikala Cola were 
conquered and subdued. They became vassals of the Pallava 
I kings of Kanci. And the Colas did not emerge as a paramount 
power till the dawn of the ninth century.^ The capture of 
\ Kancipura back from the Colas was a remarkable event in the 
history of the Early Pallavas. The event may be placed between 
610— 520 A. D. 

I The first blow to the Cola domination of the Pallava king* 
dom seems to have been delivered by Santivarman. The death 
of Karikala Cola removed the greatest military genius of the 
age. His successors had none of his genius or military strength. 

Candadanda, therefore, could easily conquer 
his Cola contemporary, and restore the fallen 
glory of his house. But he was not destined 
to remain long on the throne and complete the 
task of destroying the Cola power. He would 
appear to have been slain on a battlefield in 
distant Kuntala, as has been shown above, at the hands of his 
implacable foe Ravivarman. His sudden death brought once 
more confusion into the Pallava kingdom. His death, as 
indicated elsewhere, would seem to have synchronised with the 
rise of Ravivarman in 502-03 A. D. Thereafter nothing more is 
known about Candadanda. 

The course of events by which the Pallava dynasty came 
to be firmly established again at Kanci is not clear from any 
records, contemporary or later. But one fact stands out clearly. 
The successors of Santivarman put an end to the Cola occupation 
and the Cola Interregnum in the Pallava king- 
16. Kumaravi§pa u (jom. As Stated elsewhere the successor of 

c. 603—520 A. D. , . ... 

Santivarman appears to be his own younger 
brother Kumaravisnu II, and therefore, the second son of 
Vijaya Skandavarman IV. The destruction of the Cola 
power, the recapture of Kanci and the name of the great 
king who accomplished the task are recorded in the 
Velurpajayam plates. The record states that “Kumaravisnu 

1 The Ccla dynasty that established itself at TaSjapurl (TaSjavur) seems to be a 
different family though it traced its descent from Karikala Cola the Great* 


14. Santivarman 
surnamed 
Candadanda 
c. 493—503 A. D. 
and the end of the 
Cola Interregnum* 
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captured KsHcIpura and won victories in battle,” and that 
the illustrious king Buddhavarman who was even more powerful 
than his predecessor was ** like the submarine hre to the ocean* 
like fire of the Co}as.” Thus it appears that the Pallavas 
^ retrieved their fallen glory sometime after the death of Vijaya 
! Skandavarman IV; and the event may be placed with reasonable 
certainty in the beginning of the sixth century. The period of 
Co}a Interregnum does not appear to have lasted more than two 
or perhaps three decades. The rise of Kumaravisnu 11 and the 
capture of Kancipura, therefore, may be placed in the first 
quarter of the sixth century.^ Further, Kumaravisiju II and 
Buddhavarman may be identified with the grandfather and 
father respectively of the donor of the Cendaluru plates. Thus 
according to the chronology that has been adopted by us, the 
Kumaravisnu who put an end to the Coja occupation of the 
Pallava kingdom and restored the sovereignty of the Pallava 
dynasty would be Kumaravisnu 11, and the Buddhavarman 
who destroyed the Cola army like submarine fire would be 
Buddhavarman II, son of Kumaravisnu 11. The reign of 
Kumaravisnu II was not a peaceful one even according to the 
Velurpalayam plates, which state that he fought several battles. 
These battles which must have been fought against the Cojas. 
His son Buddhavarman II was also a great soldier, for 
it would appear that he destroyed the Cola power completely 
during the period of the successors of Karikala Cola the 
Great. 

Perhaps the successor or Kumaravisnu II was his grand- 
uncle, Nandi varman I, the donor of the Udayendiram plates. 
Professor Kielhorn who edits the inscription believes it to be a 
spurious one, imitated in a later period from the Uruvupalli 
grant of Yuvamakaraja Visnugopavarman, on account of the 
extreme slovenliness of the wording and irregular character of 
the alphabet among other things. Prof. Kielhorn’s suspicion 
may not be the last word on the matter. The fact that the 
inscription contains a Sanskrit endorsement which is found 

1 Earlier writers have identified this Kumaravisnu with Kumaravisnu I the founder of 
the Pallava dynasty. 
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^nly in that of Nandivarman^Pallavamalla and another in Tamil 
in the twenty-sixth year of Parantaka . 1 , does merely show that 
the present grant is a copy from an earlier* original that 
had been lost. The characters of the .record 
c*6-2o~62n"D” ^ undoubtedly of a later type; . none the 

less Nandivarman, may be assigned to the 
first quarter of the sixth century, after Kumaravis^u II and 
before the rise of Siihhavarman IV> He may have been a usurper, 
who taking advantage of the tumultuous times, superseded 
Buddhavarman II and occupied the throne. The inscription 
records that king Nandivarman, son of Skandavarman, grandson 
of Sithhavarman and great-grandson of Skandavarman, gave 
the village of KaRcivayal and four pieces of forest land in the 
district of A^ayara, to Kulas'arman of the KausIka-^S/ra, 
Taittiriya-s^^Afl and Pravacana-ss/m. It is dated the fifth lunar 
day (iiiM) of the bright half of Vais^akha in the first year of 
the king’s reign. 


The Velurpalayam copper- plate inscription mentions a 
Nandivarman who may reasonably be identified with Nandi- 
varman of the present record. It mentions the fact that 
Nandivarman '‘with the favour of Pinakapipi (i. e. God Siva) 
caused to dance the powerful snake (Phapindrai^) whose poison 
was in his eyes ^ This passage has been literally 

translated into English; but really it looks very much like a 
poetic or veiled expression of a great and memorable historical 
fact. The term Phapindralf. which occurs also in the prece« 
ding verse 6 in connection with Yirakurca, has got to be 
interpreted as meaning a Naga king or king of the Ntga race 
rather than as ‘the lord of snakes’. Again the term 
has to be taken as a proper name rather than interpreted 
literally, as has been done by Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri who 
edited the inscription. Apparently the poet carried his poetic 
fancy too far ; and in the literal translation into English the 

1. E. l. HI. p. 142ff. 

8- Verse 9. ••• 
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jhist<»ii:4l.slgfnificance,<if fa0t had been! Ipst sight of. : Tho 
ftuthpr of the VelurpalayAtm plate? seem? to record appareody 
thajt I’^andivarmaft conquered a powerful , Naga king named 
|Dr§$i wisa and. red need him to vassalage. If this view is correct, 
the question arises, ‘Who, was this Dfstivisa and where did 
he, rule? ' Drstivisa actually occurs as. the name of a 
'IsTaga king in a fragipentary record of a Sinda chief j who ruled 
oyer Sindavadi. The inscription i? on a stone set up in the 
jviUa^e of Old-Bhatrahalli in Bellary taluk. 2 It gives a long 
list of rifles of a king who belonged to the Sinda family, , On? 
of . the titles of the king whose name is lost, is that he was 
‘born of, the race of Drstivisa.’ It is obvious 
DjsVvi§a; therefore that Drstivisa was a proper name and 

aNSgskiog; ' /• L ■ f L C-. J KT- 

Lptd of Sifadava4i. the name pf the ancestor of the Smda or Naga 
^ ' king of Sindavadi. The district of Sindavadi, or 

SiLniavudi One Thousand SiS xv is also called, seems to have 
acquire'd the name from the Sinda family which ruled, over the 
region in the Bellary district and its neighbourhood in the 
nopth-wesb? . The Sindas appear to be a Naga family from 
the other records of the dynasty. , The origin and early history 
of the; Sindas can be gathered to .a certain extent from the 
t'ecords of the Sinda Chiefs who were the feudatories of the 
Western .Cafukyas of KalySn, the Hoyasalas and the Kajacuris. 
There ^appear to have been at least three : branches of 
this faitoilyi ♦ the most . celebrated of them being 
the!, SiOdas . of . ; Yelburga. A stone inscription at 
Bhairnnia.t;t;i Jh the: Bhagalkot taluk, Bijapur district, of the 
reign. of westerfa^Calukya -king .Taila II professes, to give the 
origin of idle Sinda family. ® If states that there was a prince 
named iPulfkala, belonging to the family of serpents, and born, 
in rii,e raee'ofithe Nagas, who had the fatga*dhvaja or hooded' 
aerpept banner',. the! or . tiger crest and the 

hereditary title of Bhsgavatipura'paramssfvara, or ‘‘Supreme 

1- Actually Krishna Sastri refers to the historical significance of the verse in a footnote 
below but earlier writers have not noticed it. ^ 

2. A. R. No. 198 of 1918. 

3. A. /?.No.298of 1918.i V 

4. Dynasties of the Kauarese Distriets, pp, 572-70t 

5 Ill, p. 280;^ V . . 
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lord of , the tOwti'Bhogavaii,” which place, in Hindu mythoidgj^, 
was the capital of the Naga king Vasuki in ‘ Rasat'ala,' one of 
the seven divisions of Ratala or the subterranean regions. ' it 
then, proceeds . to give Pulikala’s genealogy. It .states that 
there came .fro^ the lower regions the Naga .king Dharanendra 
from . a desire to behold the earth, so praised by. the sops of 
ptien* .There, after some time, was born to him at Ahicchatra in 
the region of the river Sindhu (Indus?) a son, ‘the . long 
armed Sinda’. Dharanendra being perplexed, with the birth of 
a son in human shape, gave the child to a tiger to nourisli it. 
And^the tiger in. its turn transferred t^ie boy to the care of the 
lord of snakes. And so he was brought up ; eventually , -he 
became the lord of the Sinda country -and married the daughter 
of a lord of the Kadambas. Prince Sinda. had three sons born 
of the Kadamba princess, and from them sprang the Sinda- 
vams'a,. of the race of the Sindas. 

Apart from the mythological aspect of ; the origin, two 
important facts worth noticing as historically possible emerge 
from this legend- The region of Ahifcchatra and the region of 
the Sindhu may be interpreted to mean the region of the river 
Kfsna or its great tributary Bhimarathij Secondly, it appears 
that the Sindas were of the Naga race and that oPe ,6f 
their descendants married a Kadamba- princess.. These 
interesting facts show that Drstivisa, a Naga king of the Sihda 
family, was an early ruler of Sindavadi, which lay in the region 
of Bellary and Kaicur districts and sugg.e$t.that he^ may ihaVe 
been related to the Kadambas, who ;boi:e' relentless hostility, to 
the Pallavas- for over three long centurie«i 


No events of the reign of Buddhavarman II, save’ the fact 
that he was like the submarine fire to the ocean-like, army of 
! the Cbjas {Cdla-.smn}^ritiiava-hada3iignU}), have come down to 
i us. His reign may possibly have been crowded with protracted 
! wars with the Colas, which resulted in a final victory to the 


Pallava arms. Thus it appears that during the 
^ . period of three or fpur decade? following th? 

c. 620—548 A. D. death of Vijaya Skandavarman IV, the Pallavas 
were engaged in a life and death struggle with 
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the C5}as in their own homeland. They were, therefore, unable 
to revive their traditional policy of hostilities in Southern 
Andhra country on the north and Kuntala on the west. 

f At last the glory of the Pallava dynasty was revived ; but 
; the disgrace which Vijaya Skandavarman IV had suffered was 
i not wiped out till another half a century or more. The Velur- 
; pajayam record states that Sithhavarman wiped off the pride 
of his enemies and that his victorious son Siihhavisj^u **quickly 
seized the country of the Cojas, embellished by the daughter 
of Kavira, i.e, the Cauveri.”. i This king has been identified 
with Sithhavarman IV. With the rise of Sithhavarman IV 
c. 570-580 A. D., the Pallava dynasty emerged once more as a 
new and vigorous power ; and with his accession began a new 
epoch in the history of the Pallavas. 

' Buddhavarman’s successor was his son Kuiharavisnu III, 

' the donor of the Cendaluru plates. This assumption rests on 
the fact that the alphabet of the Cendaluru plates belongs to 
the middle of the sixth century on palcco- 
m” graphical grounds. The record refers to the 
0 . 648 — 64 S A. D. grant of a village in Karmarastra made roughly 
one and half centuries after the last grant on 
the Cura plates of Vijaya Visnugopavarman II in the self same 
province. During this long period of a century and a half, the 
jPallavas would appear to have lost their dominion in southern 
Andhradesa except for a brief spell in the fifth century from 
about 455 to 480 A. D. which covered the reigns of Siiiihavar* 
man HI and his son Trilocana-Pallava. Now that the Colas were 
vanquished, the Pallavas turned once more to Andhra- 
desa. Both Buddhavarman II and his son Kumara- 
vifou HI appear to be contemporaries of the Vis^uku^^In king, 
Govindavarman. (c. 540-546 A. D.) Govindavarman’s sudden 
death after the disastrous campaign in the north presumably 
afforded a splendid opportunity to the Pallava king Buddha- 
varman II or his successor Kumaravis^u III, to invade the 
Andhra country and annex once more the territory as far as the 
K{^a river to the Pallava Empire. This event may be placed 


1 S. l. U. p. 606ff. verse 10. 
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about the close of Buddhavartnan’s reign, c. 543 A. D. The 
phraseology of the Cendaluru plates supports this conjecture. 
By the time the grant was issued the Andhra country as far as 
the Krsna was already conquered ; for the inscription records 
a grant which was made for the increase of his longevity, 
power, victory and supremacy i^yur-bala-vijay-aisfvaryubhi- 
VfddhayB) by Kumaravi^u III in the newly conquered province 
of Karmarastra. It appears also that the grant was made in 
Karmarastra as a proof of its annexation and the establishment 
of Pallava dominion once more in that province. The record 
states that Kumaravisriu III granted to Bhavaskanda Trata, a 
Brahmapa of the Kaui^^i'^y^ gotra and Chandoga sutra and a 
resident of Abhirupaduljaluru, a whole field of 432 pattikas 
accompanied by the usual immunities, out of the king’s domain 
oiSQO paUikAS in the village of Cendaluru in the Kavacakara- 
bh^ga of the district Karmarastra as a bfahmadiya, with the 
exception of the dtvabhQga or the land enjoyed by the deities 
in the temples of that village.^ The edict was commanded from 
Kancipura where at that time the king stayed. It was dated 
the 5th iithi of the bright fortnight of the month Karttika, in 
the second year of Kumaravisriu III. It may be assumed that 
KumaravisQu III did not reign long after the date of the 
Cendaluru record. It appears that the Pallavas, sometime after 
the death of Kumaravisnu III or more probably during his own 
short reign, lost their dominion in the Southern Andhra country 
once more to the Visnukundins who swiftly restored their 
authority in the region lying on the south of the Krs^a river. 
It may be believed that Kumaravisnu 111 lost his life in the 
fight with the turbulent Cojas in Ton^aiman^^lam and that 
event apparently gave the opportunity for the Visnukundins to 
drive the Pallavas out of the Southern Andhra country once 
more. It is also probable that Kumaravisnu III died young 
and without children and that his line came to an end with 
him. 


1 TheTelugu word Putti meaning usually a measure of eight acres may have been 
derived from the Sanskrit pafiika or paffu 
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The Rtse^ of the . line of Simhavarman • . 

Both Kutnafavisriu II [ arid Nandivarman I Seem to have 
died without any children to succeed them. This view is 
based on the fact that in none of the later genealogies these 
names are mentioned airiong the ancestors. It is possible^ 
therefore, tb believe that with the death of Nandivarman I, the 
line of Sithhavarman 111 came to an end. Frorri the death of 
>' Kumaravisnu III, (c. 548 A* D.) till the rise of 

Siihhavarman IV, (c. 570 A. D.) the history of the 
Pallava dynasty becomes once more obscure. 
The later Pallava inscriptions of the line of Siiiihavarman IV do 
I not furnish any information about the immediate successors .0^ 
descendants of Kumaravis^u III. For this reason, it seems 
that there was no linCal connection between Kumaravisnu III 
I and Siiiihavarman IV. Simhavarman IV may be taken, there* 

; fore, to be a descendant of the Pallava family, and to belong to 
a collateral branch unconnected with the line of Simhavatman 
III. Sithhavarman IV may have seized the sovereignty of 
Kafici at this, juncture, about the last quarter of the sixth 
V century, by destroying the Colas in the south, and the hostile 
i feudatories in the north and revived the glory of the Pallava 
I dynasty which thereafter lasted nearly four centuries in 
the ' south. SitnhaVatman’s rise to power sometime 
after the death of Kumaravispu III plainly shows 
that the PallaVa dominion in Southern Andhradesa 
was com^tetely - crippled by "the powerful yisniikuipdihs in 
’ thfe t^e C6^s in thb south. It seems that' during this 

^eridd ^(S#8^’570 A: D;) die PrilUvas suffered serious reverses 
bnCe ' nidte at the hands of the Colas who launched 

another offensive to wrest the sovereignty of the South. 
As already stated, Buddhavarman II and Kumaravisriu III 
would seem to have lost their lives in the renewed 
conflict with the CSlas. And it was only sometime 
after the death of Kumaravisnu lit that Siihhavarman IV rose 
to power and finally occupied Kaffcipura. Apparently his 
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reign ^as. spent. in fighting; it was left to .his illustrious son; 
Siihhayi§ijn,. to wipe out the pride of his enemies,, meaning the 
Colas, in the language of the Velurpalayam plates. 

j The successor of Simhavarman IV was his son Slihha- 
j visriu. The Velurpalayam copper-plate inscription states,' that 
' Simhavispu’s prowess was widely known on earth- Accordingly 
it may be assumed that Sithhavisniu followed up the victories 
gained by his father against the Colas and destroyed them 
completely.. The Velurpalayam inscription states that .'-hei 
quiclcly sqizeti the country of the Colas, which was. embellished 
by the daughter of Kavira, i.e. Cauveri, whose, ornaments were 
l;he paddy fields and where were found brilliant groves of areca 
I palrps.” This statement of fact is significant. The reign of 
^ Simhaivisriu marks the beginning of the ascendancy of the 
Pallavas for the third time. During his reign the Pallava 
sovereignty emerged again with greater glory. The Pallava 
dynasty had apparently passed through a severe! 
680— 6M*A ”d. ofdeal on account of the expansion and asceri- 
dancyof the Cola family, though it was short- 
lived ; and in the end triumphed. The triumph of the Pallava 
dynasty was indeed a remarkable event : for with it the 
disgrace inflicted upon Vijaya Skandavarman IV roughly a 
qentufy ago was completely Mriped out. 

Siihhavi^u was a contemporary of the Western Ganga 
king Durvinita, (c 585 — 635 A. D.), the author of a commentary 
Oh the fifteenth canto of the Kirutuijuniya of Bharavi, and the 
translator of the Bfhatkathu of Gunadhya into Sanskrit. 

It appears that Bharavi’s companion Damodara, the ancestor of 
Dapdiin, was a contemporary of Durvinita, who being attracted 
by his poetic talents patronised him in his court. Once allured 
by the fame of Siihhavisnu, Dathodara sent a verse, in, praise of 

the Pallava king who immediately invited him to his court and 
treated him as his own son. * 

V Sirhhavisnu’s successor was his son Mabendravikrama- 
jvarman I or Mahendiavarman >1, one .of the most, illustrious , 

1 AvantUundarikaihasara edited by M* Ramakrishna Kavi. ,19^^ Introduction, 

pp. 8-4a 
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kings of the Pillava dynasty. With his accession dawned R 
new epoch in the history of the Pallavas. It marks the end of 
the Early and the beginning of the Later Pallavas. 

As pointed above, the rise of the Co|as, the expansion of 
the Vis^ukuridins and the stormy period through which the 
Pallava dynasty passed during the fifth and sixth centuries 
contributed to the loss of the Southern Andhradesa for the 
Pallava dynasty. The reigns ofSiihhavarman IV and his son 
Sithhavisriu were more or less occupied with wars against the 
Colas. Their reigns were therefore uneventful so far as their 
relations with the Andhra country were 

maniorMahendra- concemed. Therefore nothing IS heard about 
viJcramavarman the Pdllavas in Southern Andhradesa until we 

C. 600-680 A. n. . . r ,/r . _ J t 

come to the reign of Mahendravarman 1. 
The Southern Andhra country was again conquered in the reign 
of Mahendravikramavarman I after the fall of the Visnukup^i^^s 
in the first quarter of the seventh century. This fact is 
established by a stone inscription of his time found in the 
temple of Kapotes'vara, at Cezerla, lit. Cenjeruvulu or the “City 
of beautiful lotus tanks” in Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur 
district.* 

The inscription is engraved on a pillar placed in the 
ma^apa in front of the temple and runs roughly into ninety 
lines. It is the record of a prince who called himself the 
daughter’s son of a Kandara king of the Ananda gUra and a 
vassal of Mahendravikramavarman, lord of KaSci. The inscrip* 
tion records the numerous benefactions made 
Ce^ia stone by the Kandara king, who was the son of 
Mahadgvi, the Kandara princess, for the 
increase of victoiy, strength and long life of 
the Kandara family. The record opens with a pra^asti of the 
Ananda family of Kandarapura. The Kandara family is said 
to have sprung in the gUra or lineage of the great saint 
Ananda* Kandararaja, the father of Mahadevi, is described 
as a great king who obtained a signal victory against some 


a S. h i., VI, No» 5»4-«6, 
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enemy in the battle of Dhanyakataka by cutting to pieces the 
enemy’s troops of elephants and horses in the thick of a 
tumultuous fight. Kandararaja is called the * lord of Beipipa ’ or 
the Krsnabenna, i. e, the Krsna river, which had become black on 
account of constant stealing of the anjana (collyrium), candam 
(sandal paste) and lattuka (vermillion dyed turmeric) of the 
beautiful Andhra women bathing in her waters. He is called 
the lord of Trikuta ; and his victorious banner bore the emblem 
of gdlzthglUa (black monkey) or Hanuman. Kandararaja 
was the ruler of two districts or provinces {Janapada-dvitaya'); 
he built several temples for the increase of his religious merit 
and the perpetuation of his family. The temple of Kapotes'vara 
at Cezerla was one of the shrines that lay within his dominions ; 
and as the edifice was completely ruined for causes not specified, 
the Ananda king, the grandson of Kandararaja, re-erected it 
with the assistance and express permission of his overlord, 
Mahendravikramavarman of the Bharadvaja j^otra and Pallava 
dynasty. The latter is described with the titles Vsgavatisanntha 
or the “ Lord of the Vegavati ”, Guijabhara and Avanibhajana 
in the inscription.^ The inscription ends with the mention of a 
gift of land to the masons and other workmen who constructed 
the temple of Kapotes'vara, made by king Gu^abhara, at the 
request of the Ananda king. Apparently Mahendravarman was 
the Pallava king of that name who reigned in the beginning of 
the seventh century A. D. Palaeographically too, the record 
may be assigned to the same period. 

There is a piece of strong architectural evidence that 
connects the re-erection 6f the temple of Kapotes'vara with 
the Mahendravikramavarman I, and corroborates the testimony 
of the inscription. Just outside the north wall of the shrine, 
there are nine miniature mono-lithic temples about three feet in 
height, containing phallic emblems of Siva. In outline these 
quaint little monuments resemble some of the smaller rock-cut 
Pallava monolith monuments at Mahabalipuram.*^ These 

1 Vegavati is the name of a small stream which flows by the southern side of the city, 
Conjeevaram, as an arm of the Palar. (See Chingleput District Manual,) 

2 Annual Report Archk DepU Southern Circle, 1917-18, p* 80. 

39 
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monuments seem to be votive shrines set up by pious pilgrims 
in early times, but more likely to be ornamental structures set 
up by Mahendravarman himself at the time of the re-erection of 
the temple. 

! The record in the shrine of Kapotes'vara is, therefore, 
interesting, for it shows that the Ananda dynasty had existed 
from about the beginning of the fourth till the first quarter of the 
seventh century. It appears that during this long period, the 
‘ Ananda family flourished, sometimes as a paramount power 
and sometimes as a feudatory family, and as will be seen 
in the following chapter, always struggling to establish its 
supremacy. Incidentally the Cezerla inscription also indicates 
that after the fall of the Visnukundins, about the second decade 
of the seventh century, Mahendravarman I extended his sway 
once more in the north as far as the Krsna river. It is 
probable that the Pallava king conquered Southern Andhradesa 
about that time, that is, shortly after the storm of the invasion 
^ of the Western Cajukya king Pulikes'in II had passed away. 

\ The Calukya conquest of the Andhra country had resulted 
I in uprooting the Visnukundin dynasty. The successors of 
I Madhavavarman III were not strong enough to dislodge the 
I Cajukyas from the Andhra country. And there were probably 
Other causes too that paved the way for the Cajukya occupation 
of the Andhra country. The kingdom of the Visriukundins was, 
as it were, caught and overwhelmed in a great political storm 
on all sides. The last of the Visnukundins had more enemies 
, to fight than allies to help him in that dark hour. During 
I that interval between the fall of Madhavavarman III c. 610 A. D. 
I and the establishment of the Cajukya dynasty by Kubja-Visnu- 
j vardhana in 624* A. the Pallava king appears to have taken 
i advantage of the troubled condition of Andhradesa and annexed 
the southern Andhra country as far as the Krsna once more. 
This supposition accounts satisfactorily for the appearance of a 
record at Cezerla which mentions the Pallava overlord of the 
Ananda king of Karmarastra. 

1 See my article on the Revised Chronology of the Eastern Cafukyas in the 
J.A.H.R.S. IX, Part 4, • 
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f The Pallavas remained in possession of Southern Andhra- 
j desa for sometime till the rise of Kubja-Vis^uvardhana, when 
* they were finally defeated and driven out of the land by him. 
The event may be placed about c. 635 A. D. The death of 
Mahendravikramavarman I was perhaps the opportunity for the 
Eastern C^ukya expansion in the southern Andhra country. 
Narasimhavarman, the successor of Mahendravarman I was at 
that time too greatly absorbed in his wars against the Western 
Calukyas of Badami (Vatapi) to resist the Cajukya expansion in 
southern Andhra country. Eager to avenge the wrongs inflicted 
by Pulikes'in 1 1 during the reign of his father, the Pallava king 
evidently paid no attention to the expansion of the Eastern 
Calukya expansion under Kubja-Visriuvardhana. Thus the 
Pallavas came to lose the southern Andhra country to the 
Eastern Cajukyas for ever. The attempt to unite and 
consolidate the entire Andhra country under a single paramount 
power, which was attempted by the Visnukundins but interrupted 
on more than one occasion, was completely and finally achieved 
by the Eastern Calukya dynasty. The inscriptions of some of 
the feudatory families, that ruled on the southern bank of the 
Krsna during the twelfth century and later, testify to this fact in 
unmistakeable terms. Buddhavarman, the ancestor of the 
Durjaya family of Nadendla, and a descendant of the eponymous 
king Durjaya, is stated to have obtained a fief of seventy-three 
villages in the region called Giripas'cimasima from Kubja- 
Visnuvardhana as a reward for military services on battlefields.^ 
Giripas'cima-sima or Kondapadumati-sima comprises the 
modern taluks of Narasaraopet, Guntur and a portion of 
Vi];iuko]p(^a in Guntur district, that is, the region to the west 
of which lies the Hill, Tripurantakam. 

l S. 1. 1. IV. No. 662 ; text lines 1—16 ; £. I., VI, p. 268ff. textlines 1—16. 
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General Features. 

We shall present a resume of the chief characteristics of 
the Pallava dynasty. The Pallavas were a northern family that 
migrated into the South through Aparanta, Kohkan and 
Kuntala. At any rate, the Pallava family appears to have 
sprung into existence as a Brahmana family in north*western 
Deccan. As a ruling family, they inherited the culture, 
traditions and even the language of the Imperial Satavahanas, 
under whom they first obtained the first semblance of power 
and settled down in the Deccan. In the larger sense of the term 
the Pallavas were the political successors of the Satavahanas ; 

but in a limited sense they were the successors 
A Resume. of the CutU'Satakarpis or Andhrabhrtyas of 
Yanavasa and the Sriparvatiya-Andhras of 
Vijayapuri, for it was from these subordinate Andhra dynasties 
that the Pallavas wrested the sovereignty of the South. They 
planted, fostered and enriched the Northern or the Brahmanical 
culture in the South. Their imperial capital Kancipura, as a 
centre of Northern culture and civilisation in the South, became 
a counter-part of Kasl (Varanas'i), Pratisthana (Paithan) and 
Dhanakataka (Amaravati) in the South. The crest of the 
Pallavas was vf^bha-lntichana, ‘ the bull symbol which was 
evidently the nandin^ the vnhana (vehicle) of God Siva. The 
Vfsahha symbol constantly appears on the seals of the Pallava 
charters in an easily recognisable form. It appears sometimes 
in a recumbent pose facing the proper right and sometimes 
standing. The Pallava banner was Khatvuiiga or KhatvZthga- 
dhvaja, i. e. a club or a staff with a human skull at the top of it 
and belonging to God Siva. While these facts point to the 
Pallavas being worshippers of Siva, the invocation to God Vis^iu 
which appears always at the beginning of the preamble of their 
family charters and the epithet Parana Bhugavata^ that is 
borne by the kings unmistakeably points to view that the 
Pallavas were devotees of God Vis^iu. And this belief is 
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Strengthened also by the fact that the names of some of the 
kings, contain the suffix Vispu. 

A study in detail of the political institutions and admini- 
stration of the Pallavas is beyond the scope of the present 
enquiry. The Pallava Polity can only be traced here in outline. 
The Pallava dynasty copied the administrative system of the 
Imperial Andhras. The empire was divided into a number of 
provinces or m^tras which were placed under the rulership of 
{vynprtas) or governors. Each mstra had its own provincial 
capital. We hear of such ru^ras frequently in the records of 
the family, such as Karmarastra, Vengorastra, Mundarastra, 
Satavahanihara or rastra, Adeyara, or Adeyar(astra) and the 
like. Some of the provincial capitals which are mentioned in 
the inscriptions are Tambrapasthana, Kadaka, Kataka or 
Dhahakada, Das'anapura, Palakkada and others. Each rzidra 
seems to be sub-divided into a number of bhdgas or viqayas i. e, 
districts. One such sub-division is referred to in the Cendaluru 
plates of Kumaravisnu III. Apparently each 
Administration, bhoga Contained a number of gramas or villages. 

The grama seems to have been the revenue 
unit of administration in the kingdom. The term grama may 
not be understood to represent a village in the modern sense 
of the word. The grama seems to represent also a group 
of villages, consisting of one main revenue paying village 
supported by a number of grumatikas or hamlets. The agraharas 
and d&vabkogas did not apparently come under the description 
of grama as they did not pay any taxes to the king. It appears 
a register or an account was maintained by the royal officials in 
each raqtra, in which the sub-divisions (bhogas), the royal villages 
{gramas) with their respective boundaries in great detail, and 
the various customary tithes, taxes and tributes levied by the 
king, were carefully recorded. The village 
Grama and boundaries were drawn up and maintained with 

gramapkas. great care and accuracy by the local officers. 

These officers are mentioned sometimes in the following order, 
as adhikftaJpt ayuktaka^, naiydgika^, ra/a»vallabha^ and 
saftcarantakah. What exactly the functions of these officials 
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were, it is difficult to say. The local officers kept a record of 
the King’s domain in the village as well as of the land that was 
regarded as Dsvu'bhdga or dsvabkdga-hala, or land cultivated 
for the enjoym.ent of gods, established in the temples of the 
locality and the holdings that were given away as brahmadsya 
or freehold tenures to Brahmanas, with all kinds of exemptions 
and immunities, from time to time by the sovereigns. It also 
appears that the royal officers of the locality 
Royal officers kept an accurate account of all taxes and tithes 

payable to the King and that they 
collected regularly and remitted them promptly 
to the royal treasury. The royal officers in each village {grama) 
and district {bhdga or visaya) maintained a register which showed 
the number of paUikas of arable land in each grama in the 
locality and how much of it was King’s property and how much 
was brahmad&ya or d^vabhbga. Accordingly great care was 
bestowed by the King and his subordinates when grants of 
charity were made to learned and pious Brahmanas, to exclude 
the holdings that were being held and enjoyed as freehold 
tenures by the gods and Brahmanas. The Uruvupalli copper- 
plate grant of Visnugopavarman contains an instance of the 
kind. The edict states as follows ; — ” In this village there are 
two hundred entire nivartanas.^ The limits of these nivartanas 
are : — On the west the boundaries of the village of Kendukura 
are the limit ; on the south, the river Suprayoga is the limit ; 
on the east, the same is the limit ; to the north by south of the 
east, there is a rock on the side of the Mahapatha (Great Road) ; 
proceeding thence to the north, there is a tamarind tree; 
proceeding thence to the north, there is a rock on the road to 
the village of Kurupura and to the village of Keridukura ; 
proceeding thence to the north, there is a heap of rocks 
{sfilopalayam) proceeding thence to the north, there is a rock 
on the limit of the cultivation held of the Brahmanas in the 
village of Kurupura ; on the north, the limit is a large tamarind 
tree surrounded by a heap of rocks ; proceeding thence to the 
west, the limit is the edge of the boundaries of the village of 

1 A tiiv^rtana is a measure of land, 20 rods or 200 cubits or 40,000 hastaa square. 
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Kondamuruvudu. Having made these some two hundred 
nivartanas of area which is in the centre of those four boundary 
limits a dBvabhdga for the god Visriuhardeva residing in the 
dsvakula at Ken^ukGra, which was founded by the General, 
Visnuvarman, it has been given by Us, invested with immunity 

from taxation of the eighteen kinds Bearing this in 

mind, let all the functionaries and all in authority in the 
district (sarva-uyuktaknfy, sarva-naiyydgikzih, rnja-vallabkalt and 
sancurantaknli), treat that same area with immunity from all 
taxation, and cause it to be treated in the same way by 
others.” 

The Cendaluru plates of Kumaravisnu III contain another 
illustration of the kind. The edict runs as follows: — “In the 
village of Cendaluru, in Kavacakarabhoga (a sub-division) of 
this district of Kammanka-rastra, the king’s domain {mja-vastu) 
in the four directions amounts to eight hundred pattikas. Of 
this, amounting altogether to four hundred and thirty two 
pattikas are given brahmadBya^ with the exception of the land 
enjoyed by temples {dBvabhBga)^ for cultivation, accompanied 
by all immunities, to the Brahmana, Bhavaskanda TrGta”» 
etc. etc. 

The grants of the king were usually drafted by the head 
of the royal secretariat, an officer known by the appellation 
RahasTtdhikfta {Rahasudhikatd) or ‘Privy Councillor’. The 
names of such privy council lords and executors of the royal 
edicts have been preserved in the Pallava grants. The 
Hiraha(j.agalli plates mention Rahascidhika Bhattis'arman, the 
bhojaka of Kolivala, the British Museum plates of Carudevi 
speak of an officer named Rohinigupta, the Vijavetti grant of 
Siihhavarman II refers to Acyuta and the Mahgadur plates 
mention the officer Nemi. It is usual for the king to command 
the edict in person announcing the charity by word of mouth ; 
and the order was then communicated either by the sovereign 
himself or by the officer deputed for the purpose to the 
gmmByakziTp or ‘ the villagers’ and other local officers for 
execution, after it was drafted in writing and engraved on 
copper-plates as in the case of Uruvupalli charter and the 
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second set of Omgodu plates of Siihhavarman II or sometimes 
to the royal officer vyu^ta in the district, or ztyuktakas and 
sarvudhyak^ci as in the case of the Mayidavole, British Museum 
and Cendaluru plates respectively. In the last mentioned record 
the niyogika is also added. The Hirahadagalli plates, one of 
the earliest edicts of the Pallavas, mention in detail almost all 
the King’s Officers from the royal princes down to the inhabi- 
tants of the {gmma) villages in the province. There were 
usually in the provinces, the royal princes {ruja-kumTlfa) who 
were in charge of the administration of the locality as the King’s 
representatives, the commander of the provincial army {s&nupati)^ 
rulers of the districts {rostrika or rathika), chief collectors of 
customs and tolls (ma4<i}nbika) local prefects (dBs^dhika), 
collectors of King’s revenue {yallabha or ruja-vallabha ) ; 
protector of cattle {go-vallabha), amnfyas, judicial officers and 
others. Besides these, there were also the free* holders of 
villages (^grunia-bhbjakas) forest guards (arariyzidhikas)^ tuthikas, 
neyikas ?, captains igumikas)^ roaming spies {a’hcarantakas), 
armed men who acted like Police {6hadroma^usya\ and several 
others. 

The great Pallava Empire was administered by a strong 
and highly centralised government of the King. The sovereign 
was the supreme head. He was the fountain of everything. 
He was the personification of the entire state. The entire king- 
dom was his own domain. The King alone could make a grant 
of a piece of land or village to any person, deity or institution. 
No one else, except the Yuvamahurnja and the Queen-consort, 
could make a grant of land, with all exemptions and immunities 
of the traditional * eithteen kinds * of taxes and tithes payable 
to the royal treasury. There were several kinds of revenue, 
dues levied by the king. They were not levied from lands and 
villages granted as irahmadBya and dsvabhoga tfa\ire.s. The 
King enjoyed the sole right or monopoly to demand the supply 
of milk, butter-milk, ghee, and other articles, from the villages 
for the use of civil and military officers who toured the districts 
on King’s duty as well as for the use of the regular and irregular 
troops that passed through the villages. Therefore! in all the 
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grants to BysAwajws and DBvas (gods), the entry of regular 
and irregular troops into the hfahmadtya and dsvabh&ga villages 
was strictly prohibited. The King had also the monopoly of 
digging for salt and the manufacture of sugar. The revenue 
paying villages {gmmd) were also bound to supply bullocks 
in succession to carry King’s men, arms and other things 
from place to place during the progress of the army in the 
district or during a war or military campaign. The King had 
the preferential right to utilise the grass, wood. 

King’s right or vegetables and flowers that grow in the villages, 
monopoly in the , , , “ , , , . 

villages. soldiers had to be quartered and billeted 

by the householders during the march of the 
army ; and the villagers were bound to supply articles of food, 
water, water-pots, cots and provide rest-houses for the troops.^ 
In short, the King enjoyed the absolute right to utilise every- 
thing that was available in the village for the purpose of the 
State. Evidently the principle appears to have been ‘everything 
in the kingdom was primarily for the use of the king and the 
kingdom, and only secondarily for the people.’ First came the 
Gods, then the Brahma^as, then the King or the State and lastly 
the Kutumbins or householders. 

The Pallava kings were absolute monarchs, but they were 
not tyrants and irresponsible despots, as the expression ‘absolute 
monarch ’ might suggest itself to the students of Medieval 
History. Those kings were supremely conscious of their 
duty, of their ruja-dharma,, as the chosen rulers of the kingdom, 
to protect their people and the kingdom, according to the 
traditional Aryan culture which they inherited and imbibed as 
true Ksatriyas. They therefore considered themselves 
to be the soul of the state or the kingdom. It is most 
astonishing to notice that with this supreme self-consciousness 
as D karma- Makaruj as and Dharma-MakamJudhimjils the 
Pallava kings got their pras/asti in the formal preambles 
of their charters drafted, so that it might be a constant re- 
minder to them of their pious kingly duties and responsi- 

1 The Hiraha4agalU and MayidavOlu plates- 

40 
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bUtties and prevent them from becoming unwittingly the 
oppressors of the people. Even during the period of their 
most distressing wars and protracted military 
The King. Campaigns, the Pallava kings took particular 
care not to disturb the peace of their king* 
dpm. Their sole desire was to govern their people in a 
righteous, benevolent and paternal manner. They prided 
themselves by attaching epithets like satya-pratijnasya ‘one 
who is true to his word,’ Satya-prapa ‘the true hearted,’ 
Mahutmanalf. ‘ broad-minded ’ and the like to their personal 
names. They styled themselves as dharmamahwojudhiraja 
“ the righteous supreme king of great kings ” and dkarma- 
mahayuja, ‘the righteous great king’.i They called them- 
selves prajU'pulana-daksasya ‘as being skilful in protecting 
their subjects,’ iQka-pnlunilm pancamasya Idkapmlasya * the. fifth 
Lbkapala of the Lokapalas,^ prapnranjana-pari-pnlan-^dyliga- 
satata-satra-vrata-di^sasya ‘ who have been initiated into the 
charitable vows of the continuous occupation of pleasing and 
protecting their subjects,’® and Rajarsi-gupasarva-sanddha 
vijigfso’ddharma vijigtsasya ‘ who have been desirous of surpas- 
sing all the collection of meritorious qualities of kingly saints.”^ 
Their undertaking of every task was actuated by a desire for 
securing the prosperity of mankind, lok^pacaya pratyakia 
sarvntamhhdij,^ They were refined by learning and culture and 
^ere always zealous in supporting which had been almost 

destroyed by the sins of the Kali Age. They even desired to 
surpass ‘religion’ {dharma vijigisaK) itself. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the great Pallava dynasty, whose ideals were so 
lofty and deeds so noble, reigned in South India continuously 
for a period of seven long centuries, from about the middle of 
^e third to about the close of the ninth century A. D. 


1 £■ XV, p. 249ff. text lise 6 ; Ibid, p. 2m. text line 12- 
9 Ind. Ant. V., p. Slff. 
t IhiA. 

4 Ind. Amt> V, p, lUf. 

9 /M4, text Unw U-19. 
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chapter I. 


The Bfhatphalnyanas of Kodum or Kudura. 
Jayavarman, c. 270 — 285 A. D. 

' The downfall of the Iksvaku dynasty, which held under 
its imperial sway the entire Andhradesa and her contiguous 
territories, resulted in the breaking-up of the solidarity of the 
Empire into a number of small independent kingdoms. It re- 
sulted in the rise of some feudatory families to paramount 
power. According to the testimony of the inscriptions of this 
period two such dynasties, the Brhatphalayanas and the 
Anandas, appear to have risen to power immediately after the 
Pallava king Sivaskandavarman I had overthrown the last of 
the Iksvakus and annexed the Southern Andhra country to his 
dominions. The earlier of the two dynasties seems to be 
the Brhatphalayanas, from a solitary record 
Koq^amudi plates of that family which comes from Ko^damudi 
^ of Jayavarman. Tenali taluk- The record is that of 

i Makuruja Jayavarman of the Brhatphalayana gotra or family, 
who called himself MahBs!vara-pnda-parigfhitaJj,, ‘ one who is 
favoured by the feet of Mahes'vara (Siva) i-e., worshipper of 
Siva. The inscription states that from his capital or rather from 
the victorious camp {skandhnvura) pitched after a victorious 
battle at or near the city of Kudura, Mahnraja Jayavarman 
issued a command to his governor (vyupxta) of his capital 
Kudura announcing that he had granted the village of Pantura 
in the district of Kudura {Kudura-lmra) to eight Brahmanas, 
all specified by their names. The edict further states that the 
entire village was converted into a brahmadsya, divided into 
twenty four shares and distributed among the donees, 
headed by Savagutaja (Sarvaguptarya). Accordingly, it appears 
that the donees obtained shares in the following manner : — 
Savagutaja, a householder {jayupara) of the Gautama-g5/^a, 
eight shares ; Savigija of the Tanavya-gofro, three shares ; 
Goginaja (Goginarya) three shares ; Bhavamnaja (Bhavanarya) 
of the Kaun^inya-^S/rfl, two shares ; Budavephuja (Rudravis^i- 
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varya) of the Bharadvaja-^o/^'^z, one and a half shares; Isaradataja 
(Is'varadattarya) of the Karsiiayana-^5fm, one and a half shares; 
Rudaghdsaja (Rudraghosarya) of the Aupamanyava-^5fm, 
one share ; and Khamdarudaja (Skandarudrarya) of the Kaus'ika 
g^ira^ half a shareA The edict was engraved on copper- 
plates by the Mahatagavara Mahndandanayaka Bhapahanavar- 
man, and dated the first day of the first fortnight of the winter 
season in the tenth year of the reign of king Jayavarman. 

The village of Pantura having been “ parcelled off from the 
district {h^ra) and made a brahmadsya village”, the edict 
states, “ was exempted from all taxes, immunities {parihzira) 
and obligations payable to the king.” The parihnras or ex- 
emptions mentioned in the grant are interesting and noteworthy. 
They are apupesam, anomasant, alona khndakaih {ala vayakhuda- 
kam), arapiasamimmyakam and Sava-juti-parihm'ikam. The 
term apupesant evidently seems to mean abhatapravss^am or 
exemption from the passing of king’s regular 
The grant. troops through the village or even camping 
near the place.” ' The word anomasam 
represents anavamfsyam and must be taken to mean ‘exemption 
from being meddled with by any of the royal officers for purposes 
of levy of any supplies etc.’ The word alofuikhudakam means 
‘ immunity from the monopoly of the royal officers to dig up 
earth for salt.’^ The fourth term arathasamvinuyakam repre- 
sents the Sanskrit avustra saihvifmyakam and may mean ‘ the 
exemption from being interfered with or entered into, by any 
of the royal officer of the fctstra or district. Another interesting 
feature of the edict is that the order announcing the gift of 
brahmadsya was issued by the King to the Mahudavidafixtyaka 
(the Generalassimo) Mahutagavara (The Lord Chief Justice) 
Bhapahanavarman by word of mouth (aviysna unatam) and, 
when it was reduced to writing on copper-plates, was signed 
and sealed {svayamohatd) by the king Jayavarman himself as 

1 Kop^amudi plates of Jayavarman (E, /. VI, p. 315iT.) 

2 In some of the interior villages of Andbradesa there was till very recently a practice 
of collecting salt-earth called cavu4u from ruined bouses and sites and making salt from 
it* In some villages even to*day where washing soda is not available washermen collect 
the salt earth for purposes of washing and cleansing the soiled clothes. 
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Bxhaiphaluyanasa gdtrasya Mahnmja Jayavarntarial),, “ the 
seal of the Maharaja, the glorious Jayavarman, who belongs to 
the g^tra of Brhatphalayana.” 

The inscription is written in an alphabet which closely 
resembles the characters of the Prakrit grants of the Early 
Pallavas and, in the Prakrit language. These two facts show 
that king Jayavarman lived in or about the same period as the 
Pallava king Sivaskaqdavarman I, the donor of the Mayidavolu 
plates and the Hirahadagalli grant and his son Vijaya Buddha- 
varman I mentioned in the British Museum plates of Carudevl. 
Sivaskandavarman I, (c. 265 — 275 A. D.) or more probably his 
son Vijaya Buddhavarman I, appears to have 
Probable date of been, as Stated above, an early contemporary 
of Malmrnja Jayavarman. The Brhatphalayana 
king appears to have risen to power immediately on the death 
of Sivaskandavarman I, defeated Vijaya Buddhavarman and 
drove out the Pallavas from the Southern Andhra country. 
Jayavarman’s reign, which synchronised with the reign of 
Vijaya Buddhavarman I and probably also with that of his son 
Buddhyankura seems to have witnessed the short-lived glory 
of the Brhatphalayanas. The utter absence of any records of 
the Pallava family of this period and the extinction of the line 
of Vijaya Buddhavarman I shortly after, clearly indicate that the 
Pallavas were heavily defeated and even their sovereignty was 
threatened to be destroyed by the Brhatphalayana king. But 
in the end, it appears that king Jayavarman’s himself was 
defeated and slain by the Pallava king, who may have been 
either Buddhyankura or his uncle Viravarman or more likely 
Vijaya Skandavarman II. 

The localities mentioned in this record, (namely Pantura 

or Patura, Kudura and Kudura-hara) can be identified easily. 

Pantura or Patura is the modern Paturu on the Krsna river in 
• • • • • • • 

Tenali taluk, and is situated to the east of Kondamudi, where 
the record was found* Kudura-hara or ‘the district of Kudura 
seems to have been the name of the region lying on either 
bank of the Krsria and extending to the sea. Pantura and 
Kondamudi appear, therefore, to have been situated in the 
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western division of the district Kudura, Kudura-hara, named 
apparently after the capital Kudura of the Brhatphalayana 
kingdom in which Panpra lay, may be identified with the 
modern talukas of Divi and Masulipatam in the 
Identification Kistna district and Repalli taluk in the Guntur 
of the localities (jjgffjct. The identification of Kudura has not 

mentioned in the , -n t 

grant. been satisfactorily made till now. Dr. Jouveau- 

Dubreuil identifies Kudura the capital {nagara), 
with Guduru a small village three miles to the west of 
Masulipatam. 1 The identification is not correct. Obviously, 
the French savant seems to have been carried away by 
the close resemblance between the names Guduru and Kudura. 
He supports his conclusion by quoting a passage from the 
Greek Geographer Ptolemy wherein three sea-ports or 
emporiums are mentioned, near the mouth of the river Krsna 
namely, Kontakossyla — a mart, Koddura and Allosygne, situated 
at the mouth of the Maisolus.-^ Kontakossyla — a mart, is no 
doubt identical with the presant flourishing village of Ghanta- 
sala, the ancient Kantakas'aila of the inscriptions, situated about 
thirteen miles due west of Masulipatam in the Callapalli 
zamindari of the Divi taluk. Allosygne, the point of departure 
for ships bound for Khryse cannot now be safely identified. It 
must have been a great harbour at the mouth of theriver Krsna 
and long ago gone out of existence on account of erosion of the 
sea. Possibly it may have stood at the mouth of the northern 
or left arm of the Krsna and not far from the Brhatphalayana 
capital Kudura and the celebrated mart Kontakasaila. Allosygne 
perhaps represents Avanigadda on the Krsna which lies eight 
»• miles to the west of Koduru or some submerged 

The identification adjacent city near the sea. But Kodura or 
Koijar^'^'^*' “ Koddura of Ptolemy, which seems to be the same 
as Kodura the capital of the Brhatphalayanas, is 
the same as Koduru which lies further to the east of Ghantasala. 
Kodura is situated about ten miles from Ghantasala on the left 
bank of the northern arm of the Krsna and close to the sea. 

1 Ancient History of the Deccan, pp* 86-S7, 
t Ibia. pp. 87-88. 
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The village is full of ruins which indicate that it must have been 
a place of great antiquity and importance. Guduru near 
Masulipatam has not even a single trace of antiquity. The 
ruins at Koduru on the sea ai‘e very extensive and are found 
almost near the edge of the sea where the waves break. 
Unfortunately till now no archaeologist has visited this place. 
Guduru near Masulipatam, therefore, could not have been the 
ancient Kodura or Koddura, the capital of the Brhatphalayanas, 
and the identification of Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil must fail. 

The Brhatphalayanas were probably established in the 
region of the mouths of the Krsna for the purpose of guarding 
the great sea coast and the rich flourishing sea-ports and marts 
like Kantekas'aila, Kodura, Allosygne and . many others, during 
the period of the maritime activity of the Andhras under the 
Imperial Satavahanas. The Brhatphalayanas, therefore, had 
for their capital Kodura or the modern Koduru 
The maritime and protected the coastal region from where 
Brha^tphaiayanas* ships sailed laden with merchandise from 
Andhradesa and with groups of pious monks 
and nuns who crossed the sea to the islands and countries 
beyond, to preach the Great Law of the Buddha. If local 
tradition is to be believed, the river Krsna had changed its 
course several times in the past and many a flourishing place or 
town that stood on its banks was either washed away like the 
ancient Srikakulam or removed far into the interior like the 
modern Ghantasala and Koduru. 

Ptolemy, who is believed to have lived and written his 
Geography about the middle of the second century A.D-, mentions 
Koddura not as a metropolis but as an important city and 
mart.^ He mentions also a race, tribe or more 
Greek Geography probably the ruling family called Aronarnoi or 
Arvarnoi, who inhabited the region to the 
south of the river Maisolia. MacCrindle has correctly identified 
Maisolia or Maisolus with the river Krsna.^ The identification 
is based on the fact that in the region of the lower Krsna are 

1 Ptolemy’s Geography, Vll-I, section 167. 

2 Ancient India, p. 66, 

41 
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mentioned Kontakossyla, a mart and Koddura, apparently 
a city of importance. As Koddura is mentioned as having been 
situated in the region of the lower Krsria, it is probable that 
the Aronarnoi or Arvarnoi were identical with the Brhatpha- 
layanas. The Sanskrit name may possibly have become quite 
distorted in the mouth of the Greek Geographer or his 
informants. But the identification is purely tentative and even 
doubtful. Yet it is likely that the Brhatphalayanas were in 
existence even during the period of Emperor Vasisthiputra 
Sri Pulumavi II, having l^een established previously in that 
locality, to protect the most prosperous of the maritime provinces 
on the east coast. The Brhatphalayanas were, therefore, a 
feudatory power under the Imperial Andhras, and evidently 
continued to rule the eastern provinces under the Iksvakus as 
well, till they were finally overthrown. And the first great 
prince and perhaps the last king of the family that rose to the 
dignity of a paramount king was Jayavarman, who flourished 
apparently in the last quarter of the third century A. D. 


The lower region of the rivers Maisolus or Maisolia and 
Tyna which seems to be a corrupt form of the name Penna, 
was a great maritime province during the period of the Andhra 
Empire. In the region of the Penna or Pinakini, rather to the 
north of the mouth of the river were situated according to 
Ptolemy, “ the port Kottis (132” x 12” x 10’) and to the north 
of it Manarpha or Manarphalia, a mart.”^ The close and striking 
similarity between Kottis and Kottapattana 
renders the identification of the former with 
Kottapattana in Ongole taluk of the Guntur 
district highly probable. Manarpha or Manarphalia sounds 
very peculiar, but from the description of its situation in the 
region of the Maisolia, it seems to be identical with the village 
Kanuparti which lies on the sea at the confluence of the river 
Gundlakamma, about fifteen miles to the north or north-east of 
Kottapattana. Kanuparti is an ancient site which is worth an 
exploration by the archaeologist. It extends over three miles, 
lying half hidden in the sands, and scattered all over, the area 


Ptolemy’s 

Geography. 


1 MacCrindle; Ancient India etc. pp. 65^66^ 
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are several vestiges of ancient glory.i It was at Cina-Ganjam 
a suburb of Kanuparti that the broken marble pillar inscription 
of Gautamiputra Sri Yajna ^takarni dated the twenty-seventh 
year was .discovered about sixty years ago.* Kanuparti of which 
the earlier form might be Kanuparru and Ganjam, consisting 
apparently of two villages Cina (small) and Peda (large or 
older) Ganjam, meaning either a market or paddy store, were 
ancient seaport and market town respectively, that lay close to 
each other. The author of the Periplus states that the region of 
the Massalia stretched a great way along the coast before the 
inland country, and that a great quantity of muslin was made 
here.® At the time of the author of the Periplus^ Allosygne 
(Avanigadda ?) was the greatest port of the Andhra Empire in 
the east. It was the point of departure for ships bound for 
the East and Far East. At the present day it is impossible to 
identify, and locate that ancient market and 
Periplus of the emporium. The author of the Periplus z\so 
mentions other ports and emporiums in the 
region lying to the east of the river Krsna namely, Paloura, 
Naingaina, Katikardama, Kannagara at the mouth of the river 
Madana. These ports must have stood on the sea between 
the mouth of the Krsna and the Vams'adhara which was perhaps 
called or known as Madam or Madana at the time of the author 
of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. Paloura seems to be 
identical with Palura, now a submerged city in the sea in the 
Bhimavaram taluk of the West Godavari district. The city 
must have stood near the mouth of the salt creek or the 
Upputeru river.^ It was evidently after this celebrated emporium 
that another sea-port was founded at the mouth of the [IRsikiilya 
in the Ganjam district in modern Orissa. The region of the 
il^sikulya appears to have been known as Konyodha in early 


1 Sewell : Topographical List of Antiquities, Voh I. pp 82-83. See also the 
'description with reference to Kollitippa which was also a place of maritime or commercial 
importance in early times* 

2 £?*/., I. p.b6. 

3 Wilson : The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea> p* 47 ; and also P; 262 and p* 263. . 

4 Prof* Sylvain Levi makes a fanciful suggestion that Palura might be identical with 
Dantapura, ‘ the city of the tooth (/. 4. LV. pp. 94-99.> The identification has been 
made on the slender basis of the meaning of the first part of the name namely Pallu 
which means in Telugu ‘ a tooth’, same as Sanskrit danta. See page Chapter III below* 
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times. Kannagara seems to bear a striking affinity to Kalinga- 
nagara at the mouth of the Vams'adhara. There is a tradition 
that the ancient Kalinganagara was submerged under the sea 
on account of a tidal wave which swept away the city in the 
eighteenth century. If the identification of Kannagara with 
Kalinganagara be accepted as likely or probable, then the river 
Varhs'adhara becomes identical with Madani or Madana. The 
other places, it is impossible to identify at present. These 
localities Naingaina and Katikardamai may possibly have been 
emporiums in ancient Kalinga and swallowed up by the sea at 
some unknown period. 


) 


On the downfall of the Iksvaku dynasty, the Brhatphalayanas 
would seem to have seized the northern provinces of their 
kingdom which extended into the mainland and along the coast 
as far as Kalinga. They were a powerful and great family who 
were apparently for a long time in charge of the rich, fertile 
and extensive sea-board of the Eastern Andhra country, it was 
therefore easy for them to step into the shoes of the Iksvakus 
immediately on their fall, and fill the breach in the political 
integrity of the Andhra kingdom. In fact the 


Hostility of the 
Pallavas to the 
Brhatphalayanas* 

the Pallavas. 


Brhatphalayanas were the first power to make 
a heroic effort to step into power in the Andhra 
country after the subversion of the Iksvakus by 
The death of Sivaskandavarman I and the 


accession of somewhat weak successors to the throne of Kanci 


seems to have presented an opportunity for the Brhatphalayana 
king Jayavarman to proclaim his sovereignty and establish 
hiinself as the paramount lord of the Andhra country. The 
event may be placed about 275 A. D. The date is fixed on the 
assumption that Jayavarman’s charter being entirely written in 
Prakrit language and in the script which resembles the alphabet 
of the Early Prakrit charters of the Pallava dynasty must have 
belonged to about the same period as has been allotted to 
the Early Pallava Prakrit records. Jayavarman succeeded in 
his task for a short time. For ten years or perhaps more he 


1 Katikardama may represent the modern Vizagapatamj or Visakhapattaoa, meaning 
the ' city of Visakha or Karttikeya*. Katikardama may therefore be a distortion of the 
name Kartikaya<^dbama or Karttikeya‘*pattana. 
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held himself out against the aggressive Pallavas. Soon after 
his rise, the Pallavas lost their territories in the Southern Andhra 
country as far as the Krsna, but recovered them on the 
death of Jayavarman. The Pallava offensive launched on this 
occasion would seem to have cost the life of prince Viravarman 
who is claimed to have been the ‘ sole hero on the earth ’ and 
‘ the great warrior who was endowed with success in battles 
and who subjugated by his fierce valour a multitude of hostile 
kings’.^ With the death of Jayavarman, the unfortunate and 
short-lived Brhatphalayanas lapsed into obscurity. History 
knows nothing of Jayavarman 's predecessors or of his successors. 
The history of the Brhatphalayanas is the record of a brief yet 
heroic effort during the reign of king Jayavarman to assume 
paramount swdy and step into the breach 
Death of Created by the downfall of the Iksvakus in 

c. 288 A. D. Andhradesa. It was a gallant effort to preserve 

the solidarity of the kingdom of Andhradesa 
from disintegration. The titles Mahns&mpati, MaJmtagavara 
and Mahudaridanuyaka of Jayavarman’s officer Bhapahana- 
varman plainly denote that he attempted heroically to emulate 
the example of the Imperial Iksvakus. The titles further prove 
unmistakeably that the Brhatphalayanas were the immediate 
political successors of the Iksvakus in Andhradesa. Jayavarman 
died after a brief and glorious rule ; and the event may be 
placed about 285 A- D. His death may have occurred on a 
battlefield. With him the dynasty came to an end. 


1 E, I., XV p. 249, text lines 4-6 and LA. V, p. 61 text line 6. (Uruvupalli plates) 
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The Ananda Kings of Kandarapura: c. 290 — 630 A. D. 

i The successors of the Brhatphalayanas in the struggle for 

' freedom and political ascendancy in Andhradesa, were the 
Ananda kings of Kandarapura who claimed descent in the gdtra 
of Ananda ^ This personage Ananda or Ananda maharsi as 
he is also called in the inscriptions of the family, may be 
identified. One of the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions on the 
(lyaka-khathdas at the Mahncaitya on Srlparvata, mentions a 
certain Bhadanta, Acnrya Ananda, who was a great scholar that 
belonged to the fraternity of monks of Pamnagama. Acnrya 
Ananda belonged to the sect called the Apara- 
wridentlTy***'^** mahavinaseliyas that resided at Srlparvata. 

The nyaka pillar inscription states that the 
Makncaitya with all its necessary adjuncts “ was completed and 
the pillars were set up by the Bhadanta Ananda, who knows 
the Dtgha and the Majjhima niknyas by heart, who is a disciple 
of the Masters {Acnryas) of the Ary a Samgha who were resident 
in Pamnagama and who are preachers and preceptors of the 
Digha and the Majjhima niknyas and of the Panca-Mutukasy'^ 
It means evidently that the construction and consecration of 
the pious foundation were superintended by the great Master, 
Acnrya Ananda.^ This sage Ananda was the greatest acnrya 
of the Andhaka school of the Mahnsnfn.ghikas of Andhradesa 
at that time. He lived in the reign of the 
Ananda **** Iksvaku king, Sri Virapurusadatta and probably 
survived into the reign of his son, Vasisthiputra 
Sn Bahubala Santamula. Perhaps he survived also the destruc* 
tion of the Iksvaku dynasty which took place about 275 A. D* 

1 B. /., XVII, p. 827f. and also /. A-, IX p. I02f. 

2 E. XX, p. 17 and p. 30 No- C 1 and C 2. 

8 See Book I pp* 62407 ante for an account of the reign of S'ri Virapuru^adatta and 
he pious benefactions that were founded in that period* 
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It is probable that he survived even the fall of the 
Brhatphalayanas and lived long to inspire the kings of Kandara- 
pura, a petty local feudatory family that rose to sovereignty, to 
retrieve the sunken prestige of the Iksvakus, and to avenge the 
wrongs inflicted by the aggressive Pallavas. The proximity of 
date to the rise of the first Kandara king to that of the Bhadanta, 
Acurya Knzndidi renders this conjecture and identificiation likely 
and reasonable. The first paramount sovereign of the Ananda 
family who called himself a worshipper of the Buddha is 
described as having meditated on the feet of the Samyak 
Sambuddha and belonged to the g-dtra or lineage of Ananda. 
It appears that this king reigned over the territory which was 
lately under the sway of the Iksvakus. If this identification is 
correct, it is really remarkable that a great pious Buddhist monk 
inspired by a noble sentiment of patriotism and loyal devotion 
to house of the illustrious Iksvakus roused the military genius 
of an obscure line of feudatory kings and inspired them to 
revive the glory of their homeland. 


The Murkandeya Pumria describes the peoples, rather the 
ruling houses of Daksinapatha that flourished about the date of 
its compilation.^ Amongst other families, the Pur^x^a mentions 
the Gdlct-hgulas, Dr. Bimla Churn Law who has written a 
good deal about the countries and peoples of Ancient India, is 
unable to say who these Golahgulas were and 
Goiafigoias in where they lived.^ The Cezerla stone inscrip- 
tion of the Kandara king of the Ananda-gotrct 
referred to already states that the emblem on 
the victorious banner of the Anandas was the golungula-^ The 
Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman which is the earliest record 
of the dynasty, speaks of the family as having sprung from the 
lineage {gdtra) of Ananda but gives no name to the dynasty. The 
record may be assigned to the last quarter of the third or the 
dawn of the fourth century. It is not known therefore definitely 


Markapdeya 

Purapa- 


1 Markandeya Purana, Chapter 67, verses 45—48. 

2 Dr' B. C. Law: Countries and Peoples of India , in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, XVII, Part IV* pp 809ff. 

3 S. /. /. VI, No* 694, text lines 9-10* (pdlah^ula-vijaya-k^tanasya) See also ante, 
p.304ff. 
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by what appellation the family was known in the hey-day of its 
glory. Nevertheless, it is possible to believe that they were 
known to their neighbours and to the compilers of the 
MnrkandBya PurTtrui by the name Goluhgulas which appellation 
was acquired on account of the golnngula emblem on their 
royal banner. If this view is acceptedi the Ananada kings of 
Kandarapura, may be believed to be the Golangulas of the 
Puranas. But Dr. Hultzsch has conveniently 
TheAnandas; designated them as the ‘ Kings of the family 
Golangulas. Ananda i his designation may be accepted 

as the proper one for the present study. The 
Anandas as such are also mentioned in the Murkap.dBya Pumna.2 
The Kurnta-viblmga or Kurma-nivasa (Chap. 58) contains a list 
of countries and peoples of Ancient India according to the 
position of the country Bharatavaisa, conceived as a tortoise 
lying on the water resting and looking eastwards. The 
arrangement followed in this chapter, though not strictly 
geographical, is interesting and contains valuable topographical 
information about the peoples and countries. Accordingly in 
the north-east foot of the tortoise are located the Anandas and 


the Marakas among others. These two communities or tribes 
appear to hAve inhabited Andhradesa. While the Anandas 
rose to sovereignty and made their mark in the history of the 
land, the Marakas remained unknown to history. That the 
Marakas had a glorious past may be assumed from their present 
social habits and customs. They wear the yajn^pavita or ‘ the 
sacred thread’ and observe several Brahmanical practices. To 
day they form a small backward community of fishermen and 
ferr^^men inhabiting the lower region of the Godavari, near the 
sea in the Eastern Andhra country. Thus it appears while the 
Marakas inhabited the lower region of the Godavari, the 
Anandas or the Golangulas lived in the region of the lower 
Krsna ; and that possibly both of them were powerful maritime 
races or tribes of ancient Andhradesa. 


^ There are only three records of the Ananda family ; two of 
\ them are on copper plates and come from Mattepad and 


1 XVII, p. 828f. 

% Annals of the Bhand* Or. Res* Inst ^ XVII Part IV, pp 888—837. 
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I Gorantla in Guntur district respectively. The third one is on a 
\ stone pillar in the temple of Kapotes'varasvamin at Cezerla in 
I Narasaraopet taluk, Guntur district, to which a reference has 
been already made in the preceding Book. The Cezerla stone 
inscription is the last record of the dynasty and in point of time 
it is undoubtedly later than the two copper-plate charters.^ In 
the opinion of Dr. Hultzsch, the Mattepad Copper-plate grant 
of Damddaravarman is earlier in point of time than the Gorantla 
copper plates of Attivarman.^ The characters of the Mattepad 
plates are of an early southern type. The 
Inscriptions of language of the inscription is Sanskrit mixed 
Dynasty!^* up with Prakrit ; while the grant is in Sanskrit, 
the names of the donees are in Prakrit form. 
This fact conclusively shows that though Sanskrit had superseded 
Prakrit as the court language at that time, the personal names 
of the Brahmanas and others still retained their Prakrit forms. 
The Mattepad plates, therefore, seem to belong to the period 
of transition, from Prakrit to Sanskrit, which, as has been pointed 
elsewhere, may be assigned to the beginning of the fourth 
century A- D. Accordingly, the date of the Mattepad plates 
falls immediately after the period of the Prakrit charters of the 
Early Pallavas and the Brhatphalayanas. Damodaravarman, 
the donor of the Mattepad charter has to be placed, therefore, 
in the period immediately following the downfall of the 
Brhatphalayana king Jayavarman. 


The alphabet of the Gorantla plates is decidely more 
developed and therefore more modern than that of the grant of 
Damddaravarman. More than that, the Prakrit forms of the 
personal names of the donees disappear alto- 
Majtepad plates gether in the grant of Attivarman except 
vLnJ^nT'^rhe perhaps in the name of the donor himself, a 
Earliest record, circumstance which may be attributed to the 
accident of the repetition of the name of an 


1 S. I. I., VI. Nos. S94, 595. Mr- K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer reads the record as two 
inscriptions. In fact it appears to be a single record as has been shown in the preceding 
Book. 

2 Dr. Hultzsch in the Mattepad plates of Darasdaravarman, E. XVII, p. 827ff. 
Gbraptla plates of Attivarman : Ind. Ant. IX, p- 102ff. Fleet edits this grant. 

42 
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earlier member of the family. By the date of Attivarman (Ski. 
Hastivarman ?) the royal family of the Ananda kings ceased to 
be Buddhists, t. e, the worshippers of the feet of the Samyaksaih- 
buddha. The Gorantla grant describes Attivarman as a devotee 
of Sambhu (Siva), called by the local name Vankes'vara. It 
describes that the family of the Kandara king “ born in the 
lineage of the Ananda-maharsi had become purified by the 
pollen of the lotuses which were the feet of the Lord Sambhu 
who resided in the temple of Vankes'vara.” The conversion of 
the Ananda family to Vedic Brahmanism further supprts the 
conjecture that Damodaravarman was an ancestor of Attivar- 
man.i The Mattepad plates therefore are undoubtedly the 
earliest record of the family. 


In both the charters of the Ananda family there occur very 
interesting epithets in the formal preambles, which include 
the term hiranyagarbha^ In the Mattepad plates, Damodara- 
varman is mentioned with the epithet Avandhya-gd-sahasra- 
anBka^hirapyagarbh-odbhavasya, which in the translation of 
Dr. Hultzsch means, * of one who is the origin of the production 
(r. e.) who has caused the performance of innumerable 
hiranyagarbhas, ‘and of gifts of thousands of pregnant cows.’ 
A similar epithet is given in the Gorantla plates, to Attivarman 
who is described as apramSva'hirafiyagarbAa-prasavBiuit which 
Dr. Fleet translates as * who is the posterity 


Hiratiyagarbha 
Mahadana and 
Go-sahasra 
Mahadana, 


t* e* 


of the inscrutable god Hira^yagarbha, 
Brahman.’ The English rendering of these 
two passages in the above manner does not 
seem to be correct for, it does not bring out 
the real implications of the epithets.® According to the Sanskrit 
lexicons, the word himnyagarbha has two principal meanings ; 
firstly it is a well-known epithet of the god Brahman, and 


1 Dr. D. C* Sircar in JR AS, 1934, p 372ff. By a curious course of logic he assumes 
that the Gorantla plates were an earlier record and even earlier than the Mattepa^ plates 
and that Damodaravarman was the son of Attivarman. It is impossible to follow his 
argument. 

2 Similar titles also appear in the records of the Vispuku^din and the Western Calukya 
dynasties. 

3 JRAS, 1984. pp. 729—78?, 
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secondly, it is the name of one of the ?dda^a-ma/mdmas or 
‘ Sixteen Great gifts.’^ These ‘ Great gifts ’ are enumerated 
and explained in the Matsya Purupa, Vratakhanda of Hemadri 
and Dutiasugafa of Ballalasena* In the performance of the 
hirapyagarbha ma/mdnna, the performer gives away a hiraitya' 
garbha or a golden womb to the Brahmana priest after the 
completion of the ceremony. The details of the ceremony are 
not necessary for our purposes here. The entire ritual consists 
in the offeror of the hiranyagarbha taking a fresh superior birth 
through a religious fiction from the hiranyagarbha or the golden 
womb, and thereby obtaining a divya dsha or a celestial body.® 
A golden womb of decent dimensions is made into which the 
performer enters and, after due prayers and worship according 
to the prescribed ritual, comes out of it; and thereafter the 
Jutakarma-samskura or the ceremonies relating to the birth are 
performed. After the ceremony is over, the performer gives away 
the golden womb to the priest who officiated at the ceremony. 
The performance of this ‘ Great gift’ indicates that the offeror 
is a very rich and powerful king who possesses inestimable 
wealth. The Ananda kings who claimed to have performed 
hiranyagarbha mahuduna must have been therefore very rich 
and powerful kings. While Attivarman could be an offeror of 
the hiranyagarbha alone, his ancestor Damodaravarman 
performed two of these ‘ Great gifts the hirapyagarbha and 
avandhya-go'sahasni gifts. 

The Mattepad plates record a grant by Mahuruja Damodara- 
varman of the village of Kangilra to a number of Brahmanas. 
Damodaravarman addressed the edict to the villagers of Kangura 
from his residence at his capital Kandarapura on the thirteenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Karttika in the second year of his 
victorious reign.® This is the earliest instance of the occurrence 

1 The sixteen Mahadanas are : Tulapurusa^ Hiranyagarbha t Brahmanda, Kaipa- 
petdapa, GosahasrUf Hira\tya-kamadhSnu, Hiranyss^va^ Pancalahgala^ Dhara, 
HiranyCtsrvaratha^ Hcmahastiratha^ Visnucakra^ Kalpalatdt Saptasugara, Ratna- 
dhcnu, and Mahabhutaghafa* 

2 Matsya Purcti^a, Chapter 247ff. (247 — 249) Vratakhanda : Chap. V. 

3 The Mayidavolu and the Hirabadagalli plates do not give the names of the months 
but mention only the seasons. 
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of the names of the Hindu calendar months in the charters of the 
Andhra country and Southern India. Damodaravarman was a 
staunch worshipper of the Buddha and a lay follower or {upnsaka) 
as the invocation to the Lord Buddha at the beginning of the grant 
Bhagavaia}}, Samyak-Santbuddhasya-piadanudhaytasya shows; and 
yet he granted the village of Kahgura in eighteen shares as a 
brahmad&ya to fourteen Brahmajpas of various gotras and 
Caracas, who practised austerities and recited their Vedic texts. 
The gift was made for the attainment of salvation by the king 
himself and by his ancestors up to the seventh generation.^ It 
is interesting to study the names of the donees who are all 
specified by their names and gotras. The Prakrit names 
represent some of the common names of the 
The Maftepad people of Andhradesa even at the present day.^ 
its importance. The Study IS also important from the point of 
the development or growth of the Telugu or 
Andhra language. The donees are Ruddajja (Rudraryya), 
Nandijja (Nandyarya), Khamdajja (Skandaryya), Bhavajja 
(Bhavaryya), Aggijja (Agnyaryya), Sirrijja (Sryaryya), another 
Bhavajja and another Khamdajja, Savarajja (Sabararyya), 
Virajja, (Viraryya), all of the Kondinna or Kaundinya gUra ; 
and Damajja (Damaryya), Kumarajja (Kumararyya), Venujja 
(Visrivarya) Devajja (Devaryya) of the Kassava (Kasyapa) gotra^ 
Nandijja of Kas'yapa ^o/ra, Donajj a (Dronaryya) of the Vatsa 
gbtra and Bhaddajja (Bhadraryya) of the Agasti (Agastya) 
gotra. The Prakrit name-ending ajja which becomes nrya 
in Sanskrit has become ayya in Andhra language. The record 
clearly shows that the Buddhist influence upon the royal family 
and on the people in general in the country had commenced to 
wane from about the middle of the third century and that the 
reigning dynasty, though professedly Buddhist in their family 
worship, had acquired a Brahmanical outlook on life and 
matters concerning Religion and State. Kangura, the village 
granted cannot be identified today, because the charter does 

1 Line 6 ** asmd-ctsaptama’kula-nistitrai^itrttham''^ 

2 Many^of these like Rudrarya, Virarya, Damarya, Bhadraryya are still very familiar 
names to day in Andhradesa. 
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not mention either the boundaries or the ra^tra or visaya in 
which it lay. 

It appears that Kandarapura was the capital of the Ananda 
dynasty. It cannot be identified easily ; it, however, reminds 
us of the city of Kapotakandara of the Buddhist legends.^ 
Owing to the influence of Buddhism a Kapotakandarapura 
probably sprang into existence in Andhradesa in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amaravati and Sriparvata. It is possible to believe 


that Cezerla, where stands the shrine of : 
thf caStJof the Kapotes'v'ara, was the ancient city of Kapota- 1 
Ananda Dynasty: kandarapura. Cezerla is an important village ; 
identical with there the temple is of a unique architecture of 
great antiquity and importance and dedicated 
to God Siva under the name Kapotes'vara.^ The temple is a 


remarkable edifice. It was formerly a Buddhist Caitya, at any 
rate it was a Buddhist temple prior to the seventh century A.D. 
or even earlier. At an unknown period it was converted into a 
temple of Siva. It is a long apsidal shrine with a barrel vaulted 
roof, its entire structure being of large sized bricks and 
plastered within and without the stone ceiling. There is a false 
roof within* supported by stone slabs. The ceiling and the 
pillars clearly represent the later additions made apparently 
when the Buddhist Caitya-grha was converted into a temple of 
Mahes'vara.® There is only a small entrance into the temple 
which faces the east. The end of the temple, unlike the other 
Brahmanical shrines, takes the form of an apse instead of a 
'g^optifu or * tower.* In the centre of the apse is the white marble 
lingO; with two holes. If we leave out of consideration the 
various later additions that were made to convert the edifice 
into a Saiva shrine, the curious drainage system for the flow of 
the water poured for the ablutions [abhi^ska) of the hnga 
through the two holes of the linga itself, strongly indicates that 
it was originally a Buddhist Caitya-grha similar to some of the 
famous rock-cut shrines of Nasik and Ajanta.* In plan and 


1 Hardy • Manual of Buddhism, p» 521. 

2 Sewell . List of Antiquities, Vol. I, p- 68. 

8 Annual Rep. of the Arch. Dep. Madras, Southern Circle, 1917-18, p. 36. 
4 Opi* at. p. 35« 
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construction, the temple of Kapotes'vara is similar to the large 
and ruined Buddhist Caitya at Guntupalli in Kamavarapukota 
taluk, West Godavari district.^ Kapotes'vara is the title given 
to the great king Sibi renowned both in the Mahn Bhnrata 
where the story is told twice and in the Buddhist Jniaka stories, 
after the sacrifice of his own flesh to redeem the life of a hunted 
pigeon. Cezerla was believed to be the scene of sacrifice and 
a temple, therefore, was erected to perpetuate the memory of 
the pious prince under the title of Kapotes'vara in that locality.^ 
Gezerla is the second ancient village or locality which is 
connected with the memory of a Jutaka story of a bird, the 
first being Pistapura or Pittapura.® Cezerla stands in the plain 
country surrounded by a low range of spurs on the northern 
and western sides. Robert Sewell reports of the existence of 
caves in the neighbouring hills.^ Cezerla and its neighbourhood 
abound in ruins of great antiquity and the dserted site of the 
ancient village was probably the spot where stood Kandarapura, 
the metropolis of the Ananda dynasty. Though Kandarapura 
has completely gone out of existence, the temple of 
Kapotes'vara exists to this day, on account of its renovation by 
a scion of the Ananda dynasty to remind us of its connection 
with the renowned Ananda family. There seems to be no 
doubt, therefore, that Kandurapura was the original name of 
the village now called Cezerla ; or at any rate Kandarapura and 

1 Ibid. pp. 33ff. 

2 A, S. I. 1926-27, p- 153 note 6, and plate xxxvi. In one of the left hand miniature 
panel reliefs (No* XV) is probably shown the Sibi Jataka story (No. 1) > in which the 
Bodhisattva gives his own flesh to save the life of the pigeon. Here the Bodhisattva is 
seen seated on the ground and with a sword cutting off a piece of his flesh from his thigh 
while an attendant stands behind him with scales in his hands* 

3 Pistapura or properly speaking Pittapura meaning literally the c/fy of the bird is 

another ancient city of Andhradesa which is apparently connected with another bird. 
Pittat in Telugu, means * a bird*, and the city acquired the name Pittapura on account of 
its connection with the memory of an event recorded in the Jataka stories. There is a 
celebrated temple of Siva who is called Kukkutes'.vara-mahadcva at Pistapura or Pitha- 
puram as it is to day called. The Sthalamahatmyam connects the shrine with Kukku^a^ 
or a cock. There are iwo Kukkuta-Jataka siox’iest in the legends (Cowel edn. 

Jatakas, Vol. HI, p. 168, No. 383 and another in Vol* IV. p. 85, No. 448.) The 
interesting coincidence needs further examination, and Pi^hapuram is an interesting spot 
which is awaiting exploration by archaeologists. 

4 Sewell : List of Antiquities^ Vol. I. p* 68. 
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Cezerla lay adjacent to each other and formed the ancient 
city. Cezerla is a corrupt form of the original Andhra term 
Cenjeruvulu, which means either ‘a beautiful tank’ or ‘ a tank of 
lotuses.’^ 


Incription. 


The second inscription is on the Gorantla plates of Atti* 
varman. It records the grant of 800 pattis of land in Tanrikorira 
on the southern bank of the Krsna and the entire village of 
Antukkuru as a brahmadsya by king Attivarman to the Brahmana 
house-holder KottVarman who is described as 
Goraptia plates a Trivedin i. e a master of the three, Rg, Yajus 

and Cezerla Stone j o- Tr j 'x*- •% i_ *• j ^•r j 

and Sama Vedas. Tannkonra may be identified 
as the modern village of Tadikonda which was 
formerly called Tandikonda and situated about ten miles to the 
east of Guntur on tbe southern bank of the Krsna. Antukkuru 
seems to be identical with Gani-Antukuru on the northern bank 
of the Krsna, lying to the west of Bezwada.-^ The third record 
of the family, as has been stated above, is on a stone pillar in 
the temple of Kapotes'vara at Cezerla.® The characters of the 
record are in archaic Telugu, and on palaeographical grounds 
the inscription has been assigned to the beginning of the seventh 
century. He is called Benrca^-nutha ‘ the lord of the Benna ’ or 
the Krsria Benna and Trikuta-parmta-pati or the “Lord of the 
Trikuta Hill.” It appears from that record that, Kandararaja 
of the Ananda-^oim rebuilt several shrines in his dominions 
which had fallen into ruins on account of some unspecified 
causes (iuranuntaraifi,) with the desire to secure long life, victory 
and power for himself and for the perpetuation of his lineage 
and the glory of the Ananda family. The temple of Kapbtes'- 
vara at Cezerla was one of such numerous shrines that was 
rebuilt by Kandararaja (II). 

The period of these three inscriptions covers a range of 
three centuries, from about the beginning of the fourth to the 


1 CeKjeruvulu is plural, and the plural termination lu seems to be mereiy an honorific. 
The appellation might have become corrupt in the course of time in the pronunciation of 
the people. 

2 E. VIII. p. 104. 

8 S. 1. VI, No. s. 694 and 695, It is disappointing that facsimilies of impressions of 
this import£(nt record are not given by the learned editor along with his transcript. 
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I close of the first quarter of the seventh century. While the 
interval between the first two records, the Mattepad plates and 
the Gorantla copper-plate grant, may have been 
The period or possibly a Century, the intervening period 
Ananraynasty^* between the grant of Attivarman and the 
Cezerla pillar inscription seems to be about two 
centuries. These records, therefore, seem to show that the 
Ananda dynasty was more or less contemporaneous with the 
Pallavas who held sway over the Southern Andhradesa, inter- 
mittently for four long centuries. The Anandas appear to have 
: risen to power immediately after the fall of the Brhatphalayanas ; 
but they do not seem to have enjoyed the sovereignty 
continuously for any appreciable length of time during this long 
• period of three centuries. 

Political History of the Anandas. 


1 The first paramount king of the Ananda dynasty known to 
history is Damddaravarman. But it is probable that he was 
preceded by several kings whose names were lost. The 
i ancestors of Daraodaravarman may have been feudatories or 
'vassal kings under the imperial Iksvakus. But it seems doubtless 
that his immediate predecessor was a paramount king. It is also 
likely that Damodaravarman’s father or at any rate predecessor 
rose to power immediately on the fall of the Brhatphalayana 
king Jayavarman and continued the struggle against the Pallavas 
for independence and freedom of his homeland. Nothing is 
known about him. The omission of his name altogether. 


1. Damddara> 
varman 

c. 296—316 A. D. 


may even a reference to Damodaravarman’s 
predecessor in the Mattepad plates is interesting. 
Perhaps Damodaravarman’s predecessor was 


not his father. There are no means of ascer- 


I taining his name ; but it is proboble that his name was Kandara- 
i raja or Kandara-nrpati. The Gorantla plates speak of 
I Attivarman as having been born in the family of Kandararaja of 
jthe Ananda Moreover, the capital of the Anands was 

; Kandarapura : and this fact indicates j that the city was named 
after the founder of the dynasty, therefore, may have been the 
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predecessoi' of Damodaravarman. His name appears to have 
been repeated twice at least in the records of the family. Both 
Kandararaja I and Damodaravarman seem to be very powerful 
kings. At the date of Damodaravarman’s accession to the 
throne, the Ananda kingdom appears to have been at the height 
of its glory. The Mattepad plates refer to Damodaravarman as 
^ Mahumjat “ Great king ”, who had already by the second year 
of his victorious reign, performed two Great Gifts (mahndums)^ 
namely, the Hiraijyagarbha and Avandhya-g&sahasra. These 
facts indicate that Damodaravarman and his predecessor who 
may be referred to by the name Kandararaja I, had acquired a 
great kingdom which soon became a menace to the Pallava 
dominion in Southern j^ndhradesa. They also show that 
Damodaravarman had succeeded to a strong and powerful 
kingdom and had restored peace and prosperity in the land, 
and that he could devote himself to these and other similar 
expensive religious rites. According to the chronology of the 
Pallavas, it appears that Damodaravarman was a contemporary 
of Buddhyankura and his cousin Vijaya*Skandavarman II. 
Damodaravarman’s rise to power, therefore, seems to have 
synchronised with the establishment of the Kadamba dynasty 
under Mayurasarman (c. 300—340 A. D.) in Kuntala. About 
the beginning of Damodaravarman’s reign, Buddhyankura 
seems to have been defeated and slain, and the throne of 
Kaficipura passed on to Vijaya Skandavarman II, son of 
; Viravarman. Towards the close of Damodaravarman’s reign, 
i a new power sprang into existence in Northern Andhradesa. It 
I was the Salankayanas of Vengi who acquired sovereignty 
under Vijaya Devavarman, the offerer of As'vamedha. The 
SalankSyana monarch seems to have destroyed or at any rate 
crushed the sovereignty of the Ananda dynasty before he estab- 
lished himself at Vehgipura. Vijaya Devavarman may have 
I overthrown the successor of Damodaravarman and annexed 
/ the eastern provinces to his own kingdom. And sometime 
j after the death of Damodaravarman, the Pallava king Vijaya- 
! Skandavarman II seems to have defeated-the descendants of 
j Damodaravarman, and reduced them to subjection and thereby 
i extended his suzerainty in the country right up to the 

43 
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^ southern bank of the Krsna. There are no materials to deter- 
mine the period of Damodaravarman ; nevertheless his reign 
may be assumed to have lasted twenty years, from about 
295 to 315 A> D. This 'period synchronised with the reigns of 
Buddhyaiikura (c. 285 — 295 A. D.) and Vijaya-Skandavarman II 
(c. 295 — 330 A> D.), when the Pallava armies were defeated and 
i routed everywhere. With the death of DamSdaravarman, the 
I Anandas passed into obscurity and nothing is known about them 
\ roughly for a century or thereabouts. 

With the fall of Damodaravarman’s successors at the 
hands of the rising Vijaya Devavarman, and the subjugation 
of the Ananda dynasty, by the Pallava king, the solidarity 

I of the Andhra country was totally destroyed. The Pallavas 
occupied Southern Andhradesa as far as the Krsna and 
the ^lankayanas consolidated their dominions in Northern 
* Andhradesa. It appears that before the rise of Vijaya 
Devavarman in VeAgi, the most northerly and north-westerly 
provinces of Andhradesa were annexed to the Vakataka Empire 
by Pravarasena I (c. 270 — 330 A. D ). It may be believed that 
the annexation took place about 310 A. D. It is also probable 
that about the same time the Vakataka emperor celebrated 
four As'vamedha sacrifices and thereby attained to the dignity of 
the emperor of Daksinapatha. It appears that shortly after the 
celebration of the four As'vamedhas by Pravarasgna, Vijaya 
Devavarman rose in Andhradesa, defeated the Anandas and 
subdued the minor dynasties of Kalinga and Western Andhra- 
desa, established a paramount kingdom and offered the As'va- 
medha like the Vakataka monarch. 

f The seal of the Matte pad plates contains the emblem of a 
I bull facing the proper right. This shows that the emblem of 
I the Anandas was ‘ the bull’ in the beginning, for by the date of 
I Attivarman, the crest of the emblem of the seated bull or nandt 
I was substituted by the figure of a seated or cross-legged saint, 
I which might be a representation of Ananda-maharsi himself, 
the progenitor of the family. But the figure is not so distinct 
on the seal as to make an easy conjecture about it.^ Since the 

l F. Fleet in In 4 . ^nt., IX, p. 19?. 
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Ananda kings are described as the ' Lords of Trikut;a>parvata 
and the river Beip^a’, and their capital Kandarapura has been 
identified with Cezerla in Nhrasaraopeta taluk, Trikuta-parvata 
and the Ananda kingdom must have lain on the banks of the 
Krsna. Trikuta-parvata appears to be the ancient name of the 
celebrated hill Kotappakorida situated about eight miles to the 
south west of Narasaraopet. The hill is reputed to be as sacred 
as Sris'aila in the Kurnool district. It rises to a height 
of about 1,600 feet and has a circumference of about six miles. 
It has three peaks, known by the names Brahmas'ikhara, Visnu- 
sikhara and Rudras'ikhara, and hence it acquired the appellation 
‘ Trikutadri.’ There are two temples of Siva on the hill; and 
the more ancient one is on the top of the peak which generally 
pilgrims do not visit, and the shrine and its surroundings are 
invested with wild animals and dangerous reptiles. There are 
many caves on the hill, which have not been visited by any 
persons in recent times. There are also several natural water 
springs which furnish drinking water at that height on the peak.^ 
Inscriptions discovered on the hill at the temple of Kotta- 
Kotappa, which is the later shrine, refer to the temple of Siva 
under the name Trikutes'vara or Trikutis'vara.^ The Goran tla 
plates describe the Kandara family as the worshippers of 
God Sarabhu (Siva), who is called by the epithet Vankes'vara. 
There is an ancient temple of Vankes'vara at Durgi, a village 
situated about twelve miles due north of Kotappakonda Or 
Trikuta-parvata and about eight miles to the east of Macerla in 
Palnaql. This seems to be the only shrine dedicated to Siva under 
the name of Vahkes'vara-Sambhu. Durgi seems to derive its 
name from the goddess Durga, consort of the god Vankes'vara- 
Siva, for whom there is a temple in the locality. It is also 
probable that Durgi was not the ancient name of the place but 
one that was acquired later in course of time.^ Since the 
days of the late Robert Sewell, the village has not been visited 

1 Sewell: List of Antiquities etc. Vol. I. pp- 71-74. See also Bh&rati Vol- XlV, 
Fart 8, (August 1 — SVava^ia, 1937) pp. 800-206. The article is illustrated* 

2 S. /./„ IV, Nos. 916-919. 

8 The goddess T3rS of the Tantric Mahayanist Buddhism was converted into the 
Brahmanical goddess DurgS* Thus T&ra of S'riparvata and T5ra of Vijayavfi^a (Bezwa^a) 
came to be known also by the name Durga during the period of Brahmanical revival* 
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or explored by any archaeologist^ Nothing more is known to 
the student of history than the pathetic account left by that 
antiquary, of the mass of ruins that lie scattered in and about that 
village.^ An exploration followed by excavations of the locality 
may yield interesting information about Kandarapura and the 
Ananda dynasty- The Ananda kingdom extended over two 
janapadas or districts according to the Cgzerla 
The extent of the inscription. For, one of the epithets of Kandara* 

to**the* seventh” Cetcrla inscription, is “ the Lord of 

century. the kingdom consisting of two Janapadas'' 

This kingdom appears to have lain on either 
side of the river Krs^a, extending from the sea in the east to the 
mountain ranges in the west.^ It is not possible to determine 
what the two Janapadas were ; one of t\i& Janapadas or provinces 
may have been Karmarastra, the region lying between the Krs^a 
in the north-east and the Manneru in the south-west. Kandara- 
pura and Kangura, of the Mattepad plates and Tanrikonra of 
the Goraritla grant apparently belong to Karmarastra. Antuk- 
kura, which has been identified with Gani-Atukuru on the other 
side of the river, seems to belong to the other Janapada or 
province. We do not know by what name the other province 
lying to the north of the Krsria was known in the early period. 
The Cikkul}a plates of the Visnukundtn king Vikramendra- 
varman II gives the name Natrpati-visaya to this region.^ The 
territory that lies between the Krsna and the Tammilerii near 
Ellore or ancient Vengipura formed part of the ancient territorial 
division known by the name Sat^sahasrnvani-vi^aya or Am- 
vBlanaxidUt the “ Six Thousand Province.” At the same time 
the region lying between the rivers Krsna and the Godavari 
was well known by the name Veftgi-visaya. From the 
meagre reliable evidence that is available to us, it is 
difficult to determine even approximately the extent of 

1 The Government Epi'grapbist for the Southern Circlei Madras collected only the 
inscriptions mentioned by Robert Sewell. He did not attempt to explore further* 

2 Sewell : List of Antiquities, Vol. I, p* 57 and Appendix XIX-XXI* 

8 The epithet Be^na-natha reminds us of the tifle BSnakataka-svitmin of the Andhra 
emperor Gautamiputra {Nasik Cave Jus. No- 4 : E* VlII, p. 71). Beo&kataka-svfimin 
means the ' lord of the city on BeppS ' which is undoubtedly the same as Dhanaka(aka* 

4 A, IV, pp. 1881. 
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2. Attivarman. 
c, 39S— 420 A. D. 


the kingdom of the Anandas. It seems, however, from the 
legends preserved in the Local Records that the territory of the 
Anandas lay on either bank of the Krsna in the modern Guntur . 
and Krspa districts and extended into the Nalgonda and 
Warangal districts of the Nizam’s Dominions.^ 

The second king of, the Ananda dynasty known to history 
is Attivarman. The only record of his reign is the Gora^itla 
plates. On palaeographical grounds the inscription may be 
assigned to the beginning of the fifth century. It may be assumed, 
therefore! that Attivarman reigned about that period ; and a 
reign of about twenty five years, (c. 395 — 420 
A. D.) may be allotted to him. Though the 
charter describes the king merely as Ruja and 
not as Mahurnja, it is possible to believe that Attivarman was a 
great and powerful monarch. The early part of his reign seems 
to have synchronised with the period of the Pallava king, Vijaya 
Vis^ugopavarman II (c. 385 — 400 A. D.) of the Cura plates. 
The Pallava king may have possibly met with his death at the 
hands of the Ananda king. Attivarman’s contemporary in 
the west was Kakutsthavarman (c. 390—415 A. D.), the lord 
of Kuntala. Thus towards the end of the fourth century and 
the beginning of the fifth, the Pallavas were hemmed in on all 
sides and threatened to be destroyed completely by implacable 
foes, the mighty Kadambas on the one hand and the powerful 
Anandas on the other. Vijaya Vispugopavarman II, unable 
to oppose the enemies would seem to have died at this 
juncture on the battlefield. With his death the line of Vijaya 
Skandavarman II or more accurately the elder branch descending 
from Vijaya Skandavarman 11 apparently came to an end, for 
thereafter the history of the Pallavas becomes obscure for 
sometime to come. 

The Ananda dynasty, during the period of three long 
centuries, would seem to have attempted on more than one 
occasion, as has been shown above, to assume the role of a 
paramount power in the land by overthrowing the Pallava 


1 Ekas^ilandgara vfHantamu: A kaifiyat collected by Col. C* Mackenzie. 
Records. 


See Local 
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suzerainty and to deliver Southern Andhradesa from the 
Pallava dominion. The earliest attempt in this direction, as 
• stated above, was that of the unknown predecessor of 
Damodaravarman and then of Damodaravarman himself in the 
dawn of the fourth century. But the successors of Damodara* 
varman would seem to have been overpowered and subdued 
by the Pallavas in the south and the Salankayanas in the north 
or north-east. This event took place during the period of the 
Pallava king Vijaya Skandavarman II. The second attempt 
was roughly a century later by the great king Attivarman. It 
was apparently to regain the lost supremacy in Andhradesa by 
f the Anandas. Attivarman conquered his neighbours, the Salan- 
kayanas in the north and north-east and the Pallavas in the 
south during the reign of Skandavarman III. Attivarman 
appears to have reduced many great vassal chiefs to subjection 
by the force of his arms and levied tribute from them. But his 
independence, too, was short-lived. After him the Anandas 
once more slipped into obscurity. Perhaps the third and the 
last attempt was in the beginning of the seventh century by 
. I certain Kandararaja II, to whom we shall presently refer; 
but that too would appear to have been nipped in the bud 
again owing to the aggression of Mahendravarman I. The 
fall of Attivarman synchronised with the almost simultaneous 
destruction of the Salankayana dynasty by an enemy nearer 
home. The downfall of Attivarman also would appear to have 
been brought about by the rise of the new power, the Vi^u- 
: kup^i^s* This new power quickly rose to sovereignty, 

I conquered the whole of the Andhra country and perhaps even 
I the neighbouring kingdoms, and for the first time roughly, 
after a lapse of two centuries after the fall of the illustrious 
Iksvakus, successfully attempted to consolidate the entire 
I Andhradesa. The first king of this great and powerful dynasty 
was Madhavavarman 1, who claimed to have performed the 
! As'vamedha eleven times and thereby rose to imperial dignity 
in Andhradesa and Daksi^apatha. The Ananda kings after the 
fall of Attivarman were reduced to the rank of vassal kings by 
the Vli^ukuQ^ins ; and they remained so till they were uprooted, 
early in the seventh century. 
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It would appear that the Visnukuridtns rose in the kingdom 
of the Anandas ; and if we accept the legendary accounts pre- 
served in the land relating to the rise of a certain king named 
Madhavavarman, it would seem that Attivarman opposed the 
rise of the new power but that in the end was himself 
destroyed. Though the Pallava suzerainty of 
Paiiava influence the Ananda kingdom was nowhere to be seen 
reign!*'^””*'* * Andhra country during the reign of Atti- 

varman, yet the Pallava influence is clearly seen 
in the luadatory epithets that are attached to king Attivarman 
in the preamble of the Gora^tla plates. These epithets plainly 
denote that Attivarman was a great and powerful king. At the 
same time they are interesting for the Pallava influence they 
reflect. Attivarman is described as suraguru-sadfsfa buddhinu 
“ who is equal in wisdom and intelligence to the preceptor of the 
gods, i. e. Brhaspati.” He is also given such epithets, as 
samyak prajupulan-'bpnyjjita kirUinn, “one whose fame had been 
acquired by properly governing his subjects”, pratup^^pamta^ 
sakala-snmanta-mandalsm, “ one who reduced the territories of 
all chieftains by his prowess ” and MahBndrasama-vikramena, 
“ one whose prowess is equal to that of Mahendra.”i These 
remind us of some of the epithets that occur in the Uruvupalli 
and Pikira charters of the Pallava kings like pra/cipnlana da^sasya, 
pyajaraiyana-panpzi.lan-ddydga satata satra-vrata diksitasyoy 
pratup-^panata-r^jama^dalasya and such others. 

t. Nothing is known about the successors of Attivarman, 
f though it appears from the Cezerla stone record that the dynasty 
survived till the first quarter of the seventh century. It also 
j appears from this inscription. that the Ananda kings sank to a 
> subordinate position sometime after the fall of Attivarman, 
; paying tribute sometimes to the Pallava and sometimes to the 
; Vif^ukuridin overlords. After the death of Madhavavarman III, 
the last great king of the Yisrtukupdin dynasty, the Ananda 
kings seem to have been subdued and compelled to transfer 
their allegiance to the Pallava king Mahendravikramavarman or 
Mahgndravarman I, who conquered Southern Andhradesa once 
more, at that juncture. The Cezerla stone inscription belongs 

X Jft4» Ant.^ 1X| p. 103f« text lines 4-4S. 
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to the: period immediately following the Pallava reconquest 
of . Southern Andhra country from the Western Calukya 
commanders during the reign of Mah§ndravarman I. 

About 611 A. D, the Western Oalukya king, Satyas^raya 
Pulikgs'in II invaded Andhradesa, conquered and destroyed 
Madhavavarman III. After annexing a portion of Andhradesa, 
he would appear to have placed his veteran general Prthiv! 
Duvaraja, who has been identified with Prthivi-DhruvarSja- 
Indravarman of the Goa plates, t as viceroy in the Andhra country 
to complete the work of conquest.^ It would also appear that 
no sooner had Pulakesin II turned his steps towards or reached 
his capital Vatapi than Mahendravarman I of K^cipura, 
undaunted by the hurricane march and infliction of a defeat upon 
his arms near his own city, took advantage of the utterly disturbed 
state of the Andhra country on account of the wars between 
the Galukya Viceroy on the one hand and probably Maficyanna 
Bhattaraka, the last of the Visnukundins on the other, 
invaded Southern Andhradesa. He conquered and subdued 
the turbulent and hostile vassal kings of the. region, chief among 
whom was apparenrly the Ananda king of Kandarapura. 
Mahgndravarman I would have destroyed the Ananda king, 
perhaps Kandararaja II, reduced his successor and who 
called himself son of queen Mahadgvi, to vassalage. The 
Cgzerla inscription seems to record the 
exploits of the Ananda king and give a 
faint glimpse of the disturbed condition of 
the Andhra country at that period. According to the record, 
the Ananda king appears to have been a tributary of 
Mahendravikramavarman and to - have inflicted a crushing 
defeat in a tumultuous and decisive conflict of the elephant and 
chariot forces upon a certain Prthivi Yuvaraja, who seems to be 
identical with Prthivi Dhruvaraja-lndravarman, the Calukyan 
general and the ujHapti of the Kopparam plates.® It would 
appear that the battle took place at Dhanakataka ; and the 

1 V. B. Br. A. S. Vol. X. p. 848. See also Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, pp. 9-18. 

8 See below Book IV. 

8 Annals of the Bhandarkar Or. Res. Institute, Vol. IV. pp, .44ff. Also E, I, XVII, 
p. 8671. 
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event may be placed with approximate certainty in 620 A. D. 
But the victory against the Calukyan General and the Pallava 
occupation of Southern Andhradesa were short-lived. For, 
it would appear that shortly after the death of PrthivT 
Du(yu)varaja, king Satyas'raya Pulikgsfinll despatched his 
younger brother, an energetic prince and intrepid soldier, 
Yuvamja Bittarasa, to avenge the death of the General Prthivi 
Duvaraja and complete the conquest of Andhradesa. Bi(tarasa 
was also known as Yisnuvardhana-Visamasiddhi, who later, as 
Kubja-Vi^uvardhana, founded the Eastern Calukya dynasty in 
Andhradesa in 624 A. D. Prince Visnuvardhana arrived in 
Andhradesa sometime about 620 A. D., apparently sometime 
after the date of his Satara grant dated in the seventh year of 
his elder brother, the Maharaja's reign.^ Shortly after his 
arrival, war was renewed, and Visnuvardhana conquered and 
expelled the Pallavas from the Andhra country. Kandararaja’s 
grandson, too, must have perished about this time in the struggle. 
With this event the history of the. Anandas of Kandarapura and 
the Pallava dominion of the southern Andhra country comes to 
an end. 

1 Ind> Ant., XIX, p 803. SatSra plates of Yuvaraja Visnuvardhana Visamasiddhi. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The ^alahkztyanas of Vmgipura. c, 800— 420 A* D. 

I 

Th« accession of Vijaya Skandavarman II to the throne of 
Kanci towards the close of the third century A. D. and the 
rise of the S'alaAkayana dynasty about the first decade of the 
fourth century were the causes that led to the destruction of 
the supremacy of the Anandas of Kandrapura. A succession 
of weak kings after Damodaravarman in the 
Introduction. first quarter of the fourth century resulted in 
the establishment of the Pallava dominion in 
the southern Andhra country. It will be remembered that in 
the winter season of the 33rd year of his reign, oij the 13th day 
in the third pak^, the Pallava fking Vijaya Skandavarman II 
granted a village in Karmarastra to the BrShmana householder 
Golasarman as a snttvika gift, and the command which was 
engraved on the Oihgodu plates (1 set) was issued from die 
royal residence at Tambrapura to the officers in charge of 
Karmarastra.^ The record clearly shows that by that date, — 
the 33rd year of his reign, — the Pallava king had once more 
conquered and annexed to his kingdom the country extending 
up to the southern bank of the Krsria river in Andhradesa. This 
event was rendered possible by the rise of a new power called 
the Salankayanas in Northern Andhradesa. 

The Salaiikayanas, like the Brhatphalayanas were an 
ancient family. They were mentioned by the Greek Geographer 
Ptolemy as the Salakenoi, who occupied the region lying to the 
west of the Godavari, on the north-eastern borders of Maisolia* 
In connection with the Salakenoi, the Peripltis mentions three 
cities, Benagouron, Kastara, and Magaris.^ It is, therefore, 
interesdng to note that at the date of the Periplus, c. 60' A. D>, 

1 XV.p. 240f. 

% McCrindle ; Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, pp* 
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and at the time of Ptolemy’s composition of the Geographyt 
c. 130 A* D-, the Salakenoi, who seem to be identical with the 
SalahkSLyanas of the inscriptions, were in a flourishing state in 
the interior. Accordingly, Benagouron may be identified with 
their capital Vehgipura; and Magaris may be Manjira, Majerika, 
or the Manjira near the mouths of the Krs^a, the seat of a 
Naga dynasty.i It is, however, difficult to identify Kastara, 
which must have been also a port that was long ago washed 
away by the sea. The mention of the Salakenoi leads us 
to another conjecture namely, that the Salankayanas were 
established, like the Brhatphalayans, to protect the extensive 
sea-board and the inland trade routes in the mainland 
by the Imperial Andhras sometime prior to the second 
century A< D. It is also probable that the Brhatphalayanas, 
Salafikayanas and the Arournoi (Arvarnoi, Aruarni or Avami) 
who are mentioned by Ptolemy and who seem to be the 
I Hiranyakas, were all contemporaneous in their establishment 
and rise to power under the Imperial Andhras in the first and 
second centuries of the Christian era. 

It would appear that there were other ruling families also 
who were stationed as MahasBmpatis by the Imperial Andhras 
to govern the eastern dominions of the Empire. There were 
amongst them, apparently the Kaus'ikas, Musikas and Avas. 
The Kaus'ikas are mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of 
the seventh year of the reign of Emperor Sri Yajna Satakar^i;^ 
but the locality over which they held sway cannot be known 
from any other source. The Musikas and the Avas are mentioned 
in the Hathigumpha inscription of Emperor Kharavela of 
Kalinga.^ The editors of the Hathigumpha inscription believe 
that ** the Musikas were a people of Southern India as in the 
Mahabharata they are mentioned along with the Vanav^as 
or rulers of Kuntala.”* There is a river MBsi which flows 
ttorough the Hyderabad and Nalgo^c^ districts in the Western 

1 See Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India t 684-88. Mai^'erikaor 

Manjirades'a is described* 

2 E. VIII. No. 24, p. 94f. 

8 XX. pp. 7Iff. text lines 4— *11* 

4 Ibid* p* 88. 
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Andhra country and joins the Krs^a on the northern borders of 
the Guntur district.^ It is therefore probable that Musikanagara, 
the city on the Musi river or the city of the Musika dynasty 
stood somewhere in the Nalgoipda district and possibly on the 
river which lent its name to both the ruling dynasty and its 
capital. The great inland trade-routes (mahu-pathn) from 
Kodura, Kantakas'aila, Dhanakataka and Vijayapuri to Prati- 
sthana or Paithan, Sorparaga, Govardhanagiri and Bharukaccha 
across the Deccan plateau lay probably through Musikanagara. 
The Avas as a dynasty are mentioned in the Bhugavata 
PurutM, and the Vi^u Puyutia equates them with the Andhras.^ 
It is therefore certain that the Ava dynasty was an Andhra 
family. According to the Hathigumpha rock inscription of 
Kharavela, Avaraja a king of the Ava dynasty, is said to have 
founded the city of Pithuihda, a market town. Dr. Jayaswal and 
Prof. Banerjee do not identify the city but take it doubtfully to 
be the capital of the Ava kings.^ Avamukta as the name of a 
subprovince or district in Andhradesa occurs in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta.* But its situation is doubtful. 
Sylvain Levi thinks that the city of PihiriK^a mentioned in the 
}aina UUarudhyuyanasutm is identical with Plthuifada of the 
Hathigumpha inscription and with the Piiundra of Ptolemy.® 
Like these many feudatory families, the Salankayanas too would 
seem to have held in the beginning a subordinate position 
under the Imperial Andhras and later under the Andhrabhrtyas 
or Sriparvatfyas in the empire, and finally assumed supremacy 
in their locality as a paramount power on the fall of their 
overlords. Next to the Brhatphalayanas and the Anandas, the 
§alahk£tyanas were the earliest dynasty that epigraphy has 
disclosed to us as having reigned in Andhradesa. 

The sources of our knowledge of the history of this ancient 
dynasty are only five copper-plate charters of the family that 

1 There is another river called Musi in the north of the Nellore district, but this is a 
small stream and must have been called after the big river of that name in the north* 

5 B» /•» XXI, pp. 77ff. (p« 78*-84) Insc* text lines 4 and 11. 

8 Ibid^ 

4 C. /. J. Vol. Ill, No. 1, text 1. 19f. 

6 Ind. Ant-, LV, pp. 145«.147. 
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have been brought to light by the epigraphists. Fortunately 
for the historian) all of them are published with notes and 
translations in English. The earliest of them in point of 
antiquity is the Ellore Prakrit grant of Vijaya Devavarroan.^ 
The next record is the Kolleru charter of 
Sources : Only Vijaya Nandivarman.® The third is the Peda- 

iMcriSoro7Ae copper-plate grant of Nandivarman.s 

family. The fourth and the fifth records of the family 

are similarly two copper-plate grants found at 
Kanteru in Guntur district and belong to the reigns of Vijaya 
Skandavarman and Nandi varman respectively.^ 

Like the Brhatphalayanas and the Anandas, the 
Salankayanas also called their family after xh^ir gUra name 
Salafikayana. The ialafikayanas were a Brahmana family like 
the Brhatphalayanas and the Bharadvaja-Pallavas of Kafici, 
though they attached the suffix varman to 
saunksyana : a their personal names in accordance with the 

ted as ithe family prevailing practice of the age. The term 
appellation. Salankayana seems to be originally the name 

of a Vedic fsi according to the Matsya Pwuria 
and the Pravaramanjari of Purusottama,® Salankayana was a 
descendant of Salanku or Salanka who was one of the sons of 
Vis'vamitra. In the Pravarakartda, there are two gQtras named 
after Salankya : One belongs to the Angirasa gapa or group 
and has the same pravara as the Bharadvaja gUra^ Angirasa- 
B^haspatya-Bharadvaja-Salankayana. The other Salafikayana 
gStra belongs to the Vis'vamitra gapa and has the pravara 
Vis'vImitra-^alafiktyana-Kaus'ika.^ In the Gapapiatha of Papini 

1 B. IX, p. 66f. 

8 /nd. V. p, I76f. 

8 Bkarati (Madras) August 1924. Edited by M. Somas'ekhara S-arma in telugu*, . An 
English version of it by Mr. R* Subba Rao, m. a., appears in iheJAHRS, Vol. II, p. 92fF, 
4 These charters were first brought to light by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, m.a„ 
and published by him first in Telugu in the Journal of the Telugu Academy^ Vol. II. 
pp. 113ff. I^ter they were published in English in JAHIiS, Vol. V, pp. 21ff. ; - 

' 6 See Gdtra-pravara-nibandha’Kadambam by R. Chenchal Rao (Bibl, Mys*) 

6 The Andhra BrShmapas of this gbtra at the day mention the pravara mth seven ^is 
9 M saptarqSyam* 
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the word Silaftkayana occurs twice. Firstly as an example 
the change of the nominal stems when the suffix comes in to 
denote a gOtra descendant. Thus SalaAku becomes §alaft:ka 
and finally Salafikayana.^ And secondly it occurs as an example 
of ^kfti-gaffnh in the names of certain territories of rulers as 
I Salankayanaka-^ The reference to the Salafikayanas and their 
\ territory as Salankayanaka in Pariini indicates that the 
I Salafikayanas were an ancient family. But it is difficult to 
I postulate on that slender basis that the Salankayanas of Vengi 
! had any connection with the country known as SalafikSyanaka 
‘ of which Pacini speaks. The Sanskrit lexicon, Jfgdini, gives 
I Nandi ot the sacred bull of God Siva as one of the meanings of 
: the word Salankayana. The emblem on the seals of the 
, Salankayana copper-plate charters like that of the Bharadvaja- 
Pallavas of Kafici is a bull seated to the proper left. From 
> this it may be inferred that the Salankayanas believed them- 
selves to be connected with the Nandi in some manner in the 
beginning. 

It appears that the ^lankayanas of Vefigipura were 
connected in some manner with the Bharadvaja-Pallavas. 
in the first place the Salankayana charters bear a strong 
resemblance 'to the Pallava grants in the use of epithets in 
the formal preambles of their records. Secondly the crest of the 
Salankayanas, like (bat of the Pallavas, is the ball. Thirdly, ffie 
^lankayanas appear to be on friendly terms with the Pallavas 
throughout the period of their ascendancy. The Salafikayanas 
belong to the same Angirasa ga^ as the Bharadvaja-Pallavas in 
their gdtm origim The SSlafrkayanas seem to have copied the 
expression Bappa-bha^raka-pnda-bhaktaJj't ‘ devoted to the feet 
of the venerable lord the father’ from their southern neighbours, 
for every one of the Salafikayana kings attached this ephhet to 
himself in his charters. 

The word Bctppa occurs in the inscriptions of several 
dynastkis of Daksi^apatha during the third and fourth centuries 
like that of the Guptas, VSlkatakas, Pallavas and the earf5^ 

1 fUiM : fik- tv. Clisp- 1. K&. vS. 

a jm. Bk. IV. Clupter 11. No. S8. 
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kings of Kalinga.^ It is thus evident that Bappa is not a proper 
name but simply means in respectable terms * the venerable 
father’. It is also interesting to observe that after the fall of 
the Imperial Andhras and Sriparvatlyas all the dynasties that 
rose to power in Daksi^apatha adopted the epithet Bappa* 
bhatt3.faka*puda-bhaktafy', and this denotes that a reaction came 
over the country about the middle of the third century A. D- 
The Imperial Andhra and the Andhrabhrtya dynasties adopted 
a matronymic nomenclature like Vasisthiputra Gautamiputra, 
Mathariputra and Hartiputra which was abandoned by their 
political successors. From about the middle of the third century, 
therefore, the matronymic prefixes were dropped and this 
change was well marked by the use of the expression Bappa* 
bhai^raka-pnda-bhaktaJ^ in the charters of the period. As the 
practice of calling themselves by matronymics fell into disuse, 
the royal donors described their male ancestors even up to the 
fourth generation in the formal preamble of their charters. 
Each king thus showed the highest reverence to his father who 
was always his predecessor on the throne. 


The tutelary deity of the Salankayanas was the god 
Citrarathasvamin. The epithet Citrarathasvumi*p^dnnudhyziiaJ}, 
** one who is absorbed by devotion to the holy feet of the Lord 
Citrarathasvamin which occurs in all their charters clearly 
bears out this conjecture. Sanskrit lexicons like Vcicaspatyam 
mention Citraratha as a synonym for ‘ Sun-god’. The SalaA- 
kayanas, therefore, appear to be worshippers 


Citrarathasvamin: 
S'ilankayanas: sun 
worshippers. 


of the Sun-god ; and this view rests also on the 
representation of the emblem of the Sun-god 
in the form of a disk with illuminating rays 


countersunk on the surface on some of the 


Salahkayana seals.* 


The reference to the worship of the Sun-god (Citrarathasvamin) 
in the Salankayana records is the earliest instance of Sun worship 


in ancient Andhradesa, The temple of Citrarathasvamin seems 


to have stood in the metropolis Vengipura itself. Vehgipura 


has been correctly identified with Peda-Vggi, a ruined village 


1 £. XIII p. Mf. 

2 Journal of the Telu0u Academy, Vpl* XI p* And JAHRS^ Vol, I. p. 94f, 
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situated about eight miles to the north-west of Ellore in the 
West Godavari district.^ The correctnes of this identification is 
confirmed by the existence of a small mound at Peda Vegi which 
is pointed out as the site of the ancient temple of Chitraratha- 
svamin at Vengipura,* and the discovery of some fagmentary 
Prakrit inscriptions. Near that spot at the present day there 
stands a temple dedicated to God Visriu. Sir Walter Eliot 
who carried explorations in that locality in 1840 has left a 
beautiful account of the remains of the ancient Vefigipura. 

“ About eight or ten miles north of Ellore is 
Site of Fed* situated the village of Peda Vegi, half an hour’s 
'v^^pura. Walk to the north of which is Cina Vegi, and 
five miles to tbe south of these is another 
village named Pendulur with several hamlets attached to it, 
named Ganganagudem, Sanigudem etc. According to the local 
tradition all these formerly constituted one large city in which 
stood numerous temples which were dedicated to Siva. The 
fuins of about , fifty fanes sacred to this deity still exist in 
Dendulur and likewise four statues or idol of Vighnes'vara, one 
of which is very large, is on the southern side of the village near 
a tank surrounded by date trees. A high mound called Bhima- 
lingam dibba is found on the east side of the village and a tank 
named Macalamma-Ceruvu to the notth has a mound in the 
centre of which are two stone bulls. There is another tank 
to the west of the viflage called Narikalavari-ceruvu on the 
banks of which are two SUusfasanams standing upright and two 
more which have fallen down and which were erect about four 
years ago. Between Peda Vegi and Cina Vegi is another 
remarkable mound. All these places are supposed to conceal 
enormous treasures.”® 


1 South Indian Palaeography, p> 16, note 1 ; Ind^ Ant* XX, p. 68* 

, i Madras Journal of Literature and Science* Vol. XI, p. 804* 

8 The entire ar^ is worth an exploration by thq Archaeological Department pf 
India# 
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Chronology of the ^ula-hkuyanas. 

The chronology of the Salahkayana kings may be 
determined with the help of the copper-plate charters of the 
family- It has been pointed out, while discussing the Pallava 
Prakrit grants, that Prakrit charters take precedence over the 
Sanskrit records in point of time. Distinguished epigraphists, 
like Dr. Fleet and Prof. Georg Buhler, have assumed, and for 
very cogent reasons too, that kings named in the Prakrit grants 
belong to an earlier time than those who issued 
Sanskrit charters.^ The Ellore grant ofri 
MaharUja Vijaya Devavarman, which is in« 
Prakrit, becomes, therefore, the earliest record of the family. ' 
The language of this record is more archaic than the literary 
Prakrit of the British Museum plates of Ywmnahnrnja Vijaya 
Buddhavarman’s Queen Carudevi. Moreover, the record is 
written in an archaic alphabet.^ Like the Prakrit charters of the 
Brhatphalayanas and the Pallavas found in Andhradesa, the 
Ellore Prakrit plates may be assigned either to the close of the- 
third or the beginning of the fourth century. The record may: 
be assigned, however, to the beginning of the fourth century, 
reasonably on the assumption that archaic literary Prakrit 
survived longer in the Northern Andhradesa than in the southern 
provinces. It is therefore likely that Vijaya Devavarman was 
the earliest member of the faniily known to history and in all ; 
probability the founder of the Salankayana dynasty of Vengipura.' 

En passant it may be observed that Dr. Jayaswal, a. 
learned writer, draws conclusions about the dynasties of Andhra 
and Southern India in a somevyhat arbitrary manner. And, 
therefore, it must be said that his conclusions are often 
misleading. Thus for instance, he assumes that Vijaya Dgva- 
varman the AsfvamBdhayaJm of the Ellore Prakrit plates, was’ a 
successor of Malmruja Vijaya Nandivarman the donor of the 

1 E. I., I. p. 3. 

2 E. /•, IX, p. 66ff. See the remarks of Pr. E. Uult^sch on the jPrakrit 
the Ellore grant. 
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KoUSru Sanskrit plates.^ With due respect to Dr. Jayaswal, it 
may be pointed out that the copper>plate inscriptions of the 
Early Dynasties of Andhradesa have not been carefully and 
properly studied in his work. Yet another 
Dr. jayaswai's instance of his arbitrary assumption is that 
of^raynS “‘x®® “P apparently two disrinctly separate 
iticorrect. dynasties, the Miigadhas of Pistapura in South 

Kalinga and the Salankayanas of VeAgi in 
Andhradesa as one and assumes that Vijaya Nandivarman of 
the Kollgru grant changed the dynastic name from Magadha- 
kula to Salaftkayana, absolutely without any data. These 
two dynasties, it may be remembered, were two distinct 
and separate families and reigned over two different but 
contiguous regions. Yengi lay to the due west of Kalinga, and 
the two kingdoms were separated by the great river Godavari 
and its arms, or correctly speaking by the river Yeleru which 
flows on the southern side of Pistapura itself.^ The kingdom of 
Vsftgi extended as far as the Krs^a in the south*west and into 
the hinterland of modern Telingana in the Nizam’s Dominions 
in the west. Its northern boundary was the left bank of 
the Godavari and extended probably beyond for a small distance. 
The §alaAkayanas were a separate dynasty and had nothing to 
do with the Magadha family of Pistapura. Further it is 
impossible to believe that Vijaya Devavarman was a successor 
of Vijaya Nandivarman, even judging their chronology on 
palaeographical grounds.^ 


Vijaya Devavarman’s name is not repeated in any of the 
Fematning four charters of the family. Of all the charters 
the Peda Vggi plates of Nandivarman alone 
'Rje G«naaiogy mention four generations of the family 

of Peda Vegi ** 

platesa 


including the donor.* They are : 


1 Hittary of India ( 1088 ) p. 187 - 128 . 

S Tbe river YSlern is formed by the union of three streams that take their rise in the 
hills of Rampa, Golugopda and Jaddangi respectively and their union is a little to the 
north-east of Yellavaram. 

3 Mr. M. Rama Rao discusses the question under the heading * A Note on the 

in /. H. Q, Vol. X. pp. 368—161. 

4 JAHRS* Vol, !• p‘ 92, Bhitrati (1024 ; August)* 
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Hastivarman 
Nandivarman (I) 

Capdavarman 

J 

Vijaya Nandivarman (II) (donor) Other sons. (Un-named) 


The Kolleru grant of Vijaya Nandivarman, of Sir Walter 
Eliot’s collections, mentions merely the donor Vijaya Nandi- 
varman as the eldest son of Ca^davarman.i There remain 
two more charters, which come from Kanteru, of Vijaya 
Skandavarman and Nandivarman respectively, for our con- 
sideration. These two records do not mention the names of 
the ancestor of the donors, and hence it is difficult to hx their 
places in the genealogy of the Salahkayanas. 

Kanteru* putL?* probable that Nandivarman of the 

Kanteru grant was the ancestor of Vijaya 
Nandivarman of the Kolleru and Nandivarman of the Peda Vegi 
grants. The palaeographical evidence is in support of this 
conjecture. Some scholars, however, assume that Vijaya 
Skandavarman might be a younger son of Cari^avarman, who 
according to the Kolleru grant had more sons than one.^ On 
the other band, Lakshmana Rao believes Vijaya Skandavarman 
to be the son and successor of Nandivarman IL While admitting 
the Ellore Prakrit grant of Vijaya Devavarman to be the 
earliest record of the family, Lakshmana Rao places Hasti- 
varman, the ancestor of the donor of the Peda Vegi plates, at 
the top of the pedigree as the progenitor and makes Devavarman 
a son to him.^ His hypothesis is based on the fact that Hasti- 
varman was a contemporary of Samudragupta, and therefore 
that Hastivarman might be the first king of the dynasty. His 
view is untenable, for the contemporaneity of Hastivarman and 
Samudragupta does not conclusively establish the priority 
of Hastivarman in the family pedigree even ovftr Vijaya 


1 Ind. A»f. Vol. V., p. 176f. 

1 Bharati (1924, August) V’oli I. Part viii, p, IlOf, Soe also Mr. M* Rama 
Bh&rati (Vol. XlII, Part p. 601f.) 1988 April. 

8 Journal of the Telugu Academy ^ VoL XI, p, 126£, exidJAHRS^ Vpl. V, p. 27*| 
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Devavarman. V aiiigsyaka’Hastivafmn or Hastivarman of Vengi 
, mentioned in the Allahabad pra^asti of Samudragupta was 
I according to Lakshmana Bao’s identification the same as Hasti- 
■ varman, the Salaftkayana king of Vengi. This identification is 
no doubt correct. But that is not a proper reason to warrant 
that , he was the progenitor of the family. There is Vijaya 
DSvavarman, who on account of his Prakrit grant, becomes the 
earliest known member of the dynasty. Almost all the scholars 
who have written on the history of the Salahkayanas have 
accepted Lakshmana Bao’s scheme of the pedigree and 
assumed Hastivarman to be the founder of the family.^ Though 
the contemporaneity of Hastivarman with Samudragupta 
enables us to determine the date of Hastivarman, it does not 
prove conclusively that he was the earliest king. There are, 
however, no records of the reign of Hastivarman to state with 
certainty his relationship to Vijaya Devavarman. But as the 
period of Prakrit Charters undoubtedly preceded that of the 
Sanskrit grants and their age is fixed to be the dawn of the 
fourth century roughly, Vijaya Devavarman has to be placed 
above Hastivarman in the family pedigree. Accepting an 
average of twenty years for each generation, the six generations 
of the Salahakayana dynasty may be arranged thus:— 

1. Vijaya Devavarman, As'vamSdhayajin 
(c. 300—835 A. D ) 

2. Hastivarman, (c. 836 — 350 A. D ) 

8. Nandivarman I- (c. 350—370 A. D.) 

4* Cba^^avarmaH' (c. 370 —805 A* D.) 

5. Vijaya Nandivarman (II) 6. Vijaya Skandavarman 

C. 895—410 A. D. c. 410—420 A. D. 

Samudragupta’s expedition into the Deccan which is fixed 
roughly in 343 A. D. is the datum upon which the chronology 
of the ^lankayana kings has been reckoned. At the rate of 
about twehty years for a generation, the period of sovereignty 

Jl 'A. R^S:L B. X024-25. Part li, p. 78. M. S. Sarma in Sharati (Aug. 198«) p. Ill 
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of the Salankayanas of six generations extends roughly over 
one hundred and twenty years. If the rise of Vijaya Devavarman 
is assigned to roughly 300 A. D., about the same time when 
the Kadamba Mayuras'arman rose to power in the south-west, 
the closing date of the last king Vijaya Skandavarman, falls 
somewhere about 420 A. D. The testimony of palaeography 
of the Salankayana charters corroborates this scheme of 
chronology. All the five records of the Salankayana dynasty 
have to be assigned to the fourth century alone and not either 
to the later or earlier centuries.^ • 


III 

Political History of the &nlahknyanas. 

Vijaya Devavarman and Hastivarman. 

There seems to be no doubt that ^Vijaya Devavarman was 
the founder of the dynasty. He must have risen to political 
importance early in the fourth century by destroying the 
sovereignty of the Ananda dynasty and successfully establishing 
the independent kingdom of Vefigi, His 
1 . Vijaya j.jgg supremacy in Andhradesa synchronized 

Devavarman. , ^ 

c. 300—886 A. D. with the establishment of the Gupta Dynasty 
in the north by Candragupta I and the Kadamba 
sovereignty by Mayuras'arman at Vaijayanti in the south-west, 
Vijaya Devavarman’s ancestors must have been already masters 
of VeAgi, for the Greek Geographer Ptolemy mentions them. 
And when opportunity arose they occupied the regions of the 
lower Krs^a and the Godavari and extended their sway in all 
directions. Their rise and expansion, therefore, may be placed 
immediately after the fall of the Brhatphalayanas. Vijaya 
DSvavarman, was probably a vassal king before he rose to 


1 Dr. Burnell : South Indian Palaeography ^ p 16f. plate xxiv. 

2 In almost all the inscriptions of the early dynasties of Southern India and Andhra- 
desai the epithet vijaya is added to the names of the kings as an auspicious honcrofic* 
Thus we have Vijaya Skandavarman, Vijaya Buddhavarman among the Pallavas, Vijaya 
Mandatrvarman and othere among the Kadambas and Vijaya Nandivarman and Vijaya 
Devavarman among the Salankayanas. Similarly the royal cities were called Vijaya- 
Vehgipura, Vijaya- Vaijayantipura and Vijaya-Kandarapura and royal camps as Vijaya- 
skandbavSra etc. The term vijaya is thus only an honorofic like the term Siva which 
was often attached to the royal names of the Andhrabhi|;tya and other early kings. The 
practice was in vogue till the fifth century. (See Blsojour* tiept. Lett*) Vot XifVI, p* H, 
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sovereignty. His kingdom probably extended from the eastern 
seaboard far into the inland in the west and included South 
Kbsala, in the north. It would appear to have been bounded 
by the great Yakataka Empire in Central India on the north, the 
Pallava kingdom on the south and the Kadamba kingdom of 
Kuntala in the west. It was presumably after the completion of 
his conquests that Vijaya Devavarman celebrated the A^vam&dhc^ 
sacrifice. His title A^vam^dhaynjin ‘ the offerer of A^vam&dha ’ 
is not therefore a boast as has been wrongly assumed by the 
late K. V. Laskhmana Rao.^ It was a title denoting supreme 
sovereignty and imperial dominion over a vast kingdom. We 
do not find a similar claim to the offering of the Asfvamsdha by 
any one of his successors. Not even Mayuras'arman, the founder 
of the Kadamba dynasty^ and the Pallava king 
His As'vamedba Vijaya Skandavarman 11 of Kanci could claim 
the celebration of an A^vamsdha in proof of 
their paramount power. Candragupta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty, too, like the Kadamba king, did not enjoy probably 
sufficient power and prestige in his own dominions and neigh- 
bourhood^to perform the ancient and renowned rite. Both Vijaya 
Skandavarman II and Mayuras'arman were engaged throughout 
their reigns in deadly wars with each other and with their 
respective opponents ; and each king proved more than a match 
for the other. It was impossible for both of them to celebrate 
the Asfvamedha rite. The Pallavas had to fight the Anandas 
and others in Southern Andhradesa on the one hand and the 
Kadambas on the other. It was for that reason they made 
peace with die. newly established power of the Salankayana 
monarch and devoted their undivided attention and resources 
to conquer Mayuras^arman, only in vain. In the north, the 
times were not still propitious for the rising Gupta sovereign to 
offer the Asfvamsdha or undertake a dig-vijaya or conquest of 
the quarters which was essential for the celebration of the 

1 JAHRS, Vol. V. p. 24-26. 

S Some later records of the Kadamba dynasty claim however the celebration of the 
AnumSdha for Mayuras'arman, but it is not corroborated by any early or contemfiorary 
vecfordi and particularly the Talgunda inscription of the time of S'&ntivarman is silent 
^^KtU. Vm,p. 34) 
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As/vatnsdha sacrifice. It was not so however in Daksii^apatha. 
The Vakstaka glory had reached the zenith, and the decline 
was about to commence. Vijaya Dgvavarman, therefore, had a 
free hand for his conquests in Andhradesa and the expansion 
of his dominion in Daksi^apatha. 

It is clear from the chronology of the Imperial Vakatakas 
that has been adopted by us^ and of the Salankayanas settled in 
the preceding section, that Vijaya Dgvavarman was a later 
contemporary of the Vakataka emperor, Pravarasgnal, (270-330 
A. D.) who reigned for sixty years It was in the latter part of 
Pravarasena’s reign that Vijaya Dgvavarman rose to paramountcy 
in the Andhra country. The Vakataka emperor had grown old 
and feeble and his four sons were either dead by that time 
or incapable of resisting the expansion of the Salahkayana 
domination into his empire which would appear to have embraced 
the northern-most districts of Andhradesa. It was at this 
juncture that Vijaya Dgvavarman accomplished his notable 
military achievements and probably recovered the northern most 
region of Andhradesa from the Vakataka Empire. It was probably 
this notable event preceded by several military successes and 
exploits that enabled Vijaya Dgvavarman to establish his 
universal kingship in Andhradesa by celebrating the Asfvamsdha 
sacrifice. This event may be placed about 325 A. D. with 
approximate certainty. This conjecture is also supported by 
the fact that the Imperial crown of the Vakatakas passed on to 
the young prince Rudrasgna I, son of Gautamiputra, who 
succeeded his grandfather as Bharas'iva descendant and reigned 
under the aegis of the Bharas'iva Naga dynasty, roughly 
from 330 to 344 A. D.® By 33iJ A. D., the Pallava king 
Vijaya Skandavarman II, too, had died and was succeeded by 
his son Siihhavarman I. The Pallava kings, as stated above, 
were on such cordial and friendly terms with the SalaAkayanas 
at this juncture that Vijaya Dgvavarman had a favourable time 
to perform dig-vijaya in the eastern Deccan and offer the 
Asfvamsdha* 

1 See Appendix. 

2 Jayaswal . History of India^ 160 — 850 A. D. pp. 79, 65 and 76, 

8 at. pp. 7^—79 and See al^o Appendii^ 
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It cannot be said, therefore, that Vijaya DevavarmanV 
claim to AsfmmsdAa. was a boast. To such a great king and 
warrior, a reign of about thirty-hve years to accomplish all that 
he had done is hardly unreasonable. Vijaya Dgvavarman’s 
reign (c. 300 — 335 A. D.) was a momentous epoch in the 
ancient history of the Deccan. Two dynasties rose to sovereignty 
successively, the BrhatphaliLyanas and Anandas, in Andhradesa 
after the fall of the Iksvakus. They attempted to establish an 
independent kingdom by consolidating the entire Andhra 
country ; but both of them had failed, owing to the vigourous 
hostility and aggression of the Pallavas of 
Vijaya DSva- KeLflci. Their failure to rise as a vigorous 

greatness. paramount power was also due in a large 

measure to the hostility of the revived Vedic 
Brahmanism and to the waning of Buddhism in Andhradesa. 
It was the rise of the Brahmanical Salankayana dynasty under 
Vijaya Dgvavarman in Vengi that stemmed the tide of the 
Pallava aggression into the Northern Andhra country. It 
‘was under the vigorous and dominating influence of this 
Brahmanical dynasty that at least the Northern Andhradesa 
was united and consolidated as a single kingdom. The 
SSlankayanas, however, on account of their friendly relations 
with the Brahmanical Pallavas of the South, lost Southern 
Andhradesa and could never gain dominion over that territory. 
The Pallavas and the Salankayanas would appear therefore to 
have agreed to keep the Krsna river as boundary between their 
respective kingdoms. 

Vijaya Devavarman called himself a Parama-muhssfvara 
meaning ‘a devout worshipper of Mahes'vara’ or Siva, 
though he worshipped the tutelary deity Citrarathasvamjn, 
established at Vgflgipura. His successors, however, called 
themselves Paramabhjigavatas, evidently on account of their 
having changed their faith from Saivism to 
Pr^rifgrant. Visnuism.^ There is nothing improbable in 
this, for the worship of the Sun-god became 
gradually changed into the worship of Naraya^ or Vis^u. 


Hi9 Eiuru 
Prakrit grant* 


1 See Kanteru copper-plate grant of Nandivarman (B) J AH RSt Vol. V. Part I p. 81. 
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Prakrit grant of Vijaya Devavarman records the g^t ol 
tjyeoty nivartanas of land in a handsome locality in Elura tp thp 
Brahma^a householder, Ga^a Sarman of the Babhurasa gdtra, 
with the exemption from all kinds of taxes and liabilities. 
The gift also consisted of two house*siteS| one for the donee and 
another for his men, who received half of the crop (addhiya) 
and for his door-keepers.^ Elura is identical with the modern 
town of Ellore, the head^quarters of the West Godavari district* 
The grant is dated the 10th tithi of the dark fortnight of Pausa 
in the thirteenth year of Vijaya DevavArman’s victorious reign. 

The record is interesting for many reasons. It reads like 
an order or an official letter addressed by the king to the 
villagers of Elura headed by their munyada. The term munyada 
or munyadapa-mukhya, which occurs in the Kolleru plates also 
seems to denote the headman or the royal officer in charge 
of the revenue division and represent the rzi^rika of the 
Pallava grants and m^rakuta or rattadi of the Eastern Cajukya 
records. The order appears to have been communicated 
by the king in the immediate presence of the donee, Gana 
Sarman, probably a high officer in the state or a minister, 
who had a large retinue of servants, door-keepers and other 
insignia of a high dignitary. The record further indicates that 
already by the thirteenth year of his victorious reign,- Vijaya 
Devavarman had performed dig-vijaya, and celebrated the 
A sfvatnBdha sacrifice. 


[ It is probable that Vijaya Devavarman’s successor was 
' Hastivarman. Tt is difficult to specify in the present state qf 
our knowledge the exact relationship between Hastiv^man 
and Vijaya Devavarman. But it is possible to 
believe that 'he was a descendant of Vijaya 
Devavarman, and seized the crown by a coupB 
de etat on the death of the aged king. Hastivarman was a great 
king who held together the great empire founded by his 
predecessor. There are, however, no records of his reign, but 


2. Hastivarman 
c. 336—360 A- D. 


1 E. J., IX, p. 69. 
YajSavalkya-Sm^ti* 


4^ 


note 8 and £. /., I, p* 6« text line 89* See also the pn 
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the f^da y§gi grant of Vijaya Nandivarman describes him as 
tm&k^samar-uvaptn-vijayina^ ‘one who obtained victories in 
innumerable battles.* There is no information about the wars 
which Hastivarman had fought and the victories he obtained. 
Probably he had to fight his own rivals and other enemies of 
his house in order to establish himself firmly on the throne. He 
had also to fight probably the hostile elements in the realm to 
retain the paramount and imperial character of his djmasty. 

But the most notable of Hastivarman’s exploits was his 
successful resistance to Samudragupta’s expedition into Daksi* 
napatha which was as remarkable as it was swift and sudden. 
Scholars are divided in their opinions about the character of the 
expedition of the Gupta monarch. Vincent Smith believes that 
Samudragupta returned homewards through the western region 
of the Deccan subduing on his way the kingdom of Devarastra or 
the modern Maharatta country and then Erandapalla or the East 
Khandesh in the Bombay Presidency.^ He 
expedidon*^”**** * follows Dr. Fleet’s identification of these two 
territories implicitly. He places the conclusion 
of this arduous and wonderful campaign approximately in 
350 A. D.^ Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, on the other hand, differs in the 
identification of Devarastra and Erandapalla and confines 
them to the north eastern parts of Andhradesa in the Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam districts. Consequently the importance of 
Samudragupta’s expedition into the Deccan turns out to be 
considerably reduced. The French savant places the event in 
the beginning of the emperor’s reign about 335 or 340 A. D.^ 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal places the date of this campaign in or about 
344-45 A. D., sometime after the death of Emperor Prthivisena 
according to his scheme of the Vakataka chronology. Like 
Dr. Jayaswal, M. Jouveau-Dubreuil also follows Harisgna the 
composer of the Allahabad prasfasti^ and places the event 
before the northern conquests of Samudragupta were 
completed. 

1 Barly History of India^ 4th Edition, pp. SOI. 

S Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 68, 
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The date fixed by Dr. Jayaswal falls roughly fourteen or 
fifteen years after the death of the Vakataka emperor, Pravara- 
sena T, according to the chronology adopted by me for the 
VakaLtaka dynasty. Considering the course of events in the 
Vakataka Empire, Pravarasena’s death has to be placed about 
330 A D.^ It was about this period that Candragupta I died and 
his son Samudragupta succeeded to the throne 
Its date. of Magadha. On the death of Pravarasena I, his 

grandson Rudrasgna or Hudradeva 1 succeeded 
to the Vakataka throne and reigned till sometime about the 
close of Samudragupta’s military pageant in Daksi^apatha. 
Kudrasena 1 would appear to have been defeated and perhaps 
slain by Samudragupta at the battle of Eran in Bundlekhand.^ 
The event is recorded in the Eran inscription which is certainly 
earlier than the Allahabad record. Eudrasena’s death may be 
placed about 344 A. D., and certainly not later than that, for 
Prthivisena I, son and successor of Rudrasgna f, rose shortly 
afterwards to restore the fallen glory of the Vakafakas. It 
would appear that he reigned for a long period ; and therefore 
his reign may be assigned to about 344 to 370 A* 1^* He 
conquered Bhagiratha, the Eadamba king of Kuntala about 
370 A. D. and proudly claimed the exploit. Samudragupta, 
courted the friendship of this powerful monarch towards the 
close of his reign and sealed it with by a marital alliance, 
giving his grand daughter Prabhavatigupta in marriage to prince 
Rudrasgna II, the heir*apparent of the Vakataka throne. 
Considering the course of these political events in the Vakataka 
Empire and Northern India under the Imperial Guptas, 
Samudragupta’s expedition into Daksi^apatha has to be assigned 
to sometime between 340 and 344 A. and the year 342-43 
seems to be a good date for the event. 

The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta is no doubt an 
‘ imperial biography ” intended to glorify the Emperor composed 

1 Opi. pit* page 141 ; Se also Appendix* 

2 Jayaswal {HUt* of Ind* 1938 p. 63) According to him Pravarasena I reigned from 
284—844 A. D. and his grandson Rudrasena I from 844—848 A* D* My dates ■ for these 
two kings are 270— 880 and 880—844 A, P. respectively* 
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by his general Harisgna.^ It is upon the proper interpretation 
of this record that the correct history of the reign of Hasti- 
varman and his exploits rests. The interpretation of this 
inscription, at least so far as the expedition into the South is 
concerned, has given room to numerous errors 
Allahabad and mistaken identifications. Here is the 
Hirisena. passage from the inscription which gives the 
list of the names of kings and their territories 
which Harisgna claims as having been conquered by his 
sovereign. “ Kausalaka-Mahsndra Mahuknnturaka- Vynghramja 
Kcmntlaka-Mmdamja Pi^tapuraka~Mah2ndra Giri-Kautiurika- 
Sxmmidatta Airandapallaka • Damana Knncsyaka • V i^nugUp 
Avamuktaka - Nilarztja VaingByaka - Hastivarma Pnlakkak - 
OgTdtsBna Daivara^raka-KubBra Kausfasthalapuraka-Dhananjaya 
prabhfti sarva-Daksiti^patha-ruja-grahana-moksnnugraha-janita 
pratap - dnmisfya mahnbhagyasya'^' “ One whose great good 
fortune was mixed with, so as to be increased by his glory 
produced by the favour shown in capturing and then liberating 
MahSndra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahak^ntara, Mantaraja 
of K&rala, Mahendra of Pistapura, Svamidatta of Giri-Kottura 
e. KdttGra on the Hill), Damana of Erandapalla, Visriugopa 
of Kifici, Nllaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vefigi, Ugrasena 
of Pslakkaka, Kubera of Devarastra, Dhanafijaya of Kus'asthala- 
pUra and all other kings of the region of the South.”* There 
neOd nOt be any doubt about the random manner in which the 
eiViiiildration of the kings and their regions in Daksinapatha is 
Mbde in' the Allahabad record. The composer Harisena who 
Hhdi One Of Samudragiipta’s generals was no doubt connected 
Iitdtaately with the Emperor’s campaign in the South. But it 
eaust not be fOrgbtten that the whole record is in panegyrical 
style, and there is little or no scope for the composer to bear 
in mind the topographical situation or order of the kingdoms 
and their kings. All the kings of Daksinapatha were evidently 
strung together in a rhapsodic manner to suit the flourishing 
diction of the pra&asti. Any one who is conversant with the 


1 Jsyuwai : History of India, 1038, p, 184.85. 

8 Fleet: Qupta Imeriptions (C. /. yol. Ill) No. 1, Uoee 19-80, 
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geog;raphy of the Deccan in general and particularly of Andhra- 
desa in the eastern half of Daksi^apatha can easily perceive 
that in the passage above extracted Harisena makes his 
sovereign descend into Andhradesa from somewhere in 
Daksina-Kosala as far as the river Godavari and then proceed 
along the coast to Pistapura, Giri-Kottura and Erandapalla in 
Kalinga and thence take a long jump to Kafici in the distant 
South and then back again with another long leap to Avamukta 
and VeAgi and then march back into the South again as far as 
Palakkaka whose situation is still uncertain and then return to 
Devarastra in Kalinga and finally meet Dhanafijaya of Kus'a- 
sthalapura somewhere in Daksinapatha- It is thus obvious 
that Harisena did not record the string of names in any 
topographical order or with reference to their geographical 
situation but in a haphazard fashion. At the same time, one 
cannot fail to understand the purpose of Harisena in mentioning 
the long string of names of all the kings of Daksinapatha. 
The object evidently seems to be to suggest all these kings 
and princes formed a formidable coalition and gathered togethef 
somewhere in the Deccan to resist and repulse the common 
enemy, the invader from the North. 

Before the place where the historic engagement between 
the Gupta monarch and the coalition of the Southern kings 
was fought is identified or located, it is necessary to identify 
the numerous kingdoms and their kings mentioned in the 
pfasfasti. Kaus'alaka-Mahendra was no doubt Mahgndra of 
Kdsala or Daksi^a Kosala, which was also 
Identification Called Maha^Kosala. The kingdom of Maba* 
of the localities. Kosala or Daksi^a-Kosala comprised the Jubbul- 
pore and the Chattisgarh divisions of the Central 
Provinces. Mahakantaraka-Vyaghraraja, was Vyaghraraja, 
the lord of Mahakantararajya or the Great Forest Kingdoln, 
The region Mahakantara seems to be identical with the tetritory 
now covered by the tributary states of Orissa and the more 
backward parts of the Central Prpvinces in the east which 
still retain their ancient wild character. Maihakantara-rajya 
may be identical either with Tri-Kalinga which was called also 
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the ‘wild Forest Country of Tri-Kalinga’ or Tri-Kalmgiiiavimjya 
in the Eastern Ca|ukya grants, or the A^dasfa-aUivirajya or 
Eighteen Forest Kingdoms, which must have been contiguous 
to Dabhala and lain between Gondwara, Bhagelkhand, Chota 
Nagpur and Chattisgarh.i It apparently lay to the north of the 
Andhra country.^ It is, however, probable that the Maha- 
kantararSjya was another name for the Aqtudas^a-atavi-mfya 
* the Eighteen Forest kingdoms * mentioned in the Betul plates 
of Sank^bha.8 The kingdom then would appear to have 
comprised the south-eastern portion of the Chattisgarh division 
of the Central Provinces.^ The capital of the Mahakantara- 
rajya was probably Sambhalpur on the Mahanadi. The kingdom 
of Kaurala of Mantaraja has been identified with the territory 
on the bank of the Kolleru (Kollair) lake by Vincent A* Smith 
and Or. K. P, Jayaswal, but this identification is manifestly 
incorrect.^ Lake Kolleru or Kolanu lies within a short distancei 
of about twenty miles, to the south from the ruins of the ancient 
Vshgipura. Dandin speaks of VeAgipura as Athdhranagari 
situated on the banks of a large lake, evidently Kolanu or 
Kolleru. It is, therefore, hardly possible to believe that Kaurala 
lay close to Vengipura, the capital of Hastivarman of the 
^laAkayana dynasty. It must be looked for elsewhere in the 
north itself. It may be identical with the kingdom of Kuluta 
situated to the south of Mekal Range and to the north of the 
Indrlvati and included the Chanda district of the Central 
Provinces and the Bastar State.^ It will be thus seen that 
the kings, Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara 
and MantarSja of Kaurala form one group and belong to a 
contiguous region in the north-eastern Deccan* 

Immediately to the south of these territories lies the kingdom 
of Pislapura over which Mahendra ruled. It is probable that 

1 Vlll. p. 886ff. 

a B. V. p. 181 text line 17 ; and Ibid Vol. XIX p. 137, 1. 17 . 

S B. /.. Vlil, p. 284f. 

4 Opi, at. pp. 28&«286- 

5 V« A. Smith* Early History of India, 4th edn. p. 300, n* 3. Dr* Jayaswal accepts the 
identification without question* (History of India, p* 136), 

ifi KulQta is meutioned in the Maheudragiri (broken) pillar inscription of Velana^ti 
iUlaodira C04a L (S. /. V. No. 1861). 
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this prince was a descendant of the Magadha dynasty, and of 
Vasisthiputra ^aktivarman, the donor of the Rag5lu plates.^ 
Pistapura is an ancient town, perhaps as old as Dh3.nyakataka, 
(Dhanakataka) and Pratisthana. Some authors 
Pistapura. have Confounded the meaning of the passage as 
Pistapuraka Mahsndragiri KauUuraka-Svnmi^ 
datta and interpreted it by assuming that Mahendragiri Hill was 
mentioned in the inscription. But the passage plainly means that 
Mahgndra is to be connected with Pistapura and Svamidatta has 
to be regarded as the lord of Giri-Koitura or ‘ Kottura on the 
Hill.’ 2 There is, therefore, no reference to the hill Mahgndragiri 
at all. Kottura or Giri*Kottura was perhaps the capital of 
a feudatory principality in the extreme north of Kalinga. 
Prof. Bhandarkar has recently made a curious suggestion 
which is quite contrary to reason and chronology. The 
learned professor seems to be unacquainted with the 
geography of Andhradesa, both ancient and modern. It is 
regrettable that there is no attempt to study the place-names of 
Andhradesa in his paper ‘ On Mahendragiri, king of Pistapura.® 
His interpretation of the name of the king of Pistapura as 
Mahendragiri is untenable.^ To the Andhras, village names like 
Giri-kottura, the Sanskrit term giri meaning konda in Telugu 
superadded as a suffix to qualify the locality and distinguish it 
from another village of the same name situated 
Giri-KottQra. on the plain {Skt. sthala] T el nsla) country called 
merely Kottura, are quite familiar. Thus for 
instance may be mentioned village names like Ko^da-gu^i, 

1 E. XII, p. 48. 

2 Ancient History of the Deccan: It is Mon* Jouveau-Dubreuil who first corrected the 
error and' translated the passage properly. 

8 Dr. S« Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume 1930, pp. 154-165* 
The learned Editors of the Volume who are Tamilians and who apparently do not know 
anything about the place names of Andhradesa fall into the same mistake as the learned 
writer. 

4 Mahendragiri as a personal name does not occur even to day in the Andhra country. 
It is certainly therefore an anachronism in the fourth century A. D. Such names as 
S'e§agiri, S'e§adri, Kumaragiri, SixhhSdri, Kalahasti and so on with suffixes like natha, 
isrcara and the like often assumed but invariably omitted in ordinary usage sprang into 
existence during the thirteenth century or thereabouts with the religious revivals of that 
period. Mahendragiri* therefore, cannot be construed as the personal name of the king of 
Pistapura* 
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Ko^^^-QlltSrp, Ko^da-Kara and Ko^^^'Kaihbgru and SO ford). 
There are any number of village names of this type in Andhra- 
desa and Giri-Kottura or Kojp^^i-Kofturu is one of them. There- 
fore the prefix girt must be taken to qualify KottQra, the village 
as one that is situated at the foot or on the top of a hill, 'which 
was different from Sthala-KottSra or mere Kottura. The name 
Giri-Kottura cannot be split up into two words, and the prefix 
giri be super-added as a suffix to the personal name MahSndra* 
king of Pisl:apura. The name Giri-Kottura is an indivisible 
compound name denoting the proper name of a place. The 
village under that name alone can be identified properly. 

Erandapalla, the principality of Damana, was at one time 
wrongly identified with Era^^^^f iti foe Khandesh district 
of the Bombay Presidency. As it is mentioned along with 
the other kingdoms of the east in Daksinapatha and immediately 
after Giri-Kottura, it must be located in the vicinity of the 
latter. ' Erandapalla is a town in Kalinga and as a place-name it 
also occurs in the Siddhantam plates of the Eastern Gaftga king 
Devgndravarman of Kalinga.^ It is said to be the residence of 
the Brghma^a donee of the grant. Erandapalla or Era^d^P^^^^ 
is a village near Chtcacole (Srikakulam) Road Railway station 
in Vizagapatam district. Era^d^P^^^^ is Sanskritised name 
for Amudalavalasa which means ‘ the town of castor seeds.’ 

Avamukta, the kingdom of Nilaraja may be located 
in the upper Godavari region in the East Godavari district. 
About thirty miles from Rajahmundry up the river, there 
is a hill fort called Ramadurgam or Nela-kota on a hill 
overlooking a large lake. Ramadurgam has extensive 
remains of an ancient citadel, which is believed to be 
the seat of a line of kings that ruled over the interior 
region, that extended as far as the confluence of the river Indra- 
vatl with the Godavari, in the early period. Probably Rama- 
durgam was the capital of the kingdom of Avamukta.^ At the 
same time, Avamukta may be treated as identical with Ava and 
therefore with the Arvarnoi or Aronornoi mentioned by 

A S, XUI. p. 212. 

2 N-/-, XIII, p. 104. 
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Ptolemy.^ “ The territory of the Arvamoi (Ariramoi)”, writes 
McCrindle in his Ptolemy’s Geography of India, was “penetrated 
by the river Tyna and extended northward to Maisolia, the 
region watered by the Maisolus in the lower parts of its course.” 
This description enables us to identify Ava*raja’s kingdom or 
Avamukta with the Arvornoi, which may be equated to 
Hira^yarastra in the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts. The 
Avas are mentioned in the Bkagavata and the 

Vi§tiu, Purupa equates them with the Andhras.^ King 
Kharavela of Kalinga claims to have conquered a certain 
Avaraja, whose capital is said to be Plthurhda.^ Ptolemy 
mentions Pithundra, a metropolis in the region that lay to the 
east of Maisolia.^ Perhaps both were identical localities. 

Vengi of Hastivarman Kanci of Visijugopa and Palakka of 
Ugrasena are well known. Then comes Devarastra of Kubera. 
Devarastra as a province in Kalinga or Yelamanci-Kalingades'a 
occurs in the Kasimikota plates of Calukya Bhima I.® It 
corresponds to the southern half of the Vizagapatam district. 

Its capital was Devapura for sometime, but the 
Erapdapaiia place cannot now be identified.® Later on, its 
capital was Bhogapura, now a village of no 
importance in the Bimlipatam (Bhimunipattariam) taluk. 
Kus'asthalapura of prince Dhananjaya, apparently lay in the 
interior of the modern Telingana in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
The modern town of Kolanupaka or Kollipaka on the river 
Aleru, a tributary of the Musi which flows into the Krs^ia, was, 
according to local traditions, Kusasthalapura, 'the city of Kus'a’, 
the younger son of Sri Rama. Kus'asthalapura, 
Kus'asthalapura. therefore, was the capital of the interior 
province known as Madhyades'a or 'Middle. 


1 yicCvindXe : Ptolemy' s Geography of Ifidiax 

2 E. /.,XX, p. 84. 

3 E.7., XX. p. 79, text’ line 11. 

:4 McCrindle : Ptolemy's Geography of India ^ p» 186. See also Gerini ; Researches 
in Ptolemy's Geography ^ p. 668, note 3. • * 

5 C. P. No. 14 of 1908-09, text lines 27-28. 

6 Siripuram (now S'rngavarapukotsi) p]iate^ of Anantavarioan (E, /. XXIll p« 66{.:) Sea 

also Vol. VllI, Part 9, Sep* 1931, «p«'4&lf« text line 1* / 
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* diat lay between the Godavari on the north and the 
jKj^a on the south in Western Aadhradesa. Curiously enough 
a certain prince Dhanafijaya, lord of KolIipSka, in Madhyadgs'a 
appears in the ancestry of the Durjaya chieftains of the Kota 
family of Dbaranikota or Dhanyakataka. The Kota chieftains 
traced their lineage from a certain Dhanafijaya who was said 
to be a great warrior and called themselves as having been born 
in the lineage or of Dhanahjaya.^ It is probable that this 
Dhanahjaya was the same king that is mentioned in the 
Allahabad record. 

It is thus clear that the Allahabad inscription does 
not speak either of Mahendragirt as the lord of Pistapura 
or of lake Kollgru as a kingdom in Andhradesa. It does 
not also speak of Erandol in East Khandesh or of Deva* 
rastra in Konkan or Maharastra. Obviously all the kingdoms 
mentioned in the inscription, with the exception of Kafici, lay 
in the eastern half of the Deccan and all of them save Kalinga 
and Daksi:;]ta-Kosala, comprised the ancient Andhradesa. It 
appears, therefore, that the expedition of Samudragupta was 
confined only to the eastern half of Daksiriapatha. Samudra- 
gupta did not make a triumphal march from the east across the 
Deccan plateau to the west, and then turn towards the north 
through Maharastra^ Malwa and Central India, back to his 
own kingdom, Magadha, as Vincent A. Smith has assumed* 
Samudragupta’s expedition was not also a 
Samndr^upta’s glorious one.^ Dr. Jayaswal draws a more 
chapter” aid vivid picture of Samudragupta’s campaign and 
scope. treats it in very much the same manner. 

But the truth seems to be that Samudragupta 
undertook the southern expedition with the object of acquiring 
or subduing the neighbouring kingdoms and extending the 
borders of his empire. But in this he appears to have failed. 
His expedition ended as an unsuccessful military pageant. 
Samudragupta was no doubt a great soldier and, therefore, 
loved the joy of battle. He marched into Daksinapatha about 

l Local Rocotds, VoL XLII, p. «8S{ ; E. VI, pp. 228—389. 

8 Barlf History of India- 1th odo. p. 801. 
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342 A. D. with a well organised, powerful and victorious army. 
Apparently elated by the successes against Ga^iapati-Naga and 
other Northern kings, Samudragupta descended into Chota 
Nagpur and marched against the capital of Daksina«Kosala, 
situated somewhere in Raipur district. There he defeated 
Mahendra, king of Kosala, and then reduced Vyaghraraja of 
Mahakantara‘rajya to submission. The engagement took place 
perhaps on the Mahanadi in the vicinity of Sambalpur. He 
then conqured Mantaraja of Kaurala. He then turned south- 
wards into Andhradesa in quest of conquest. He did not then 
cross the forests and the inaccessible hill country on the east 
that separated Kalinga from the mainland, as Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil has assumed. Even at the present day the region of 
Eastern Bastar and the forest tract of the Malayas or the 
Eastern Ghats of Ganjam district are impassable, and it would 
have been even more impossible to penetrate in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. That region was called Tri- 
Kalinga. Samudragupta, therefore, took the old routei 
proceeded south-wards from Kosala and descended into Andhrn- 
desa along the fertile valley of the Godavari.'^ He crossed the 
Godavari somewhere above the confluence of the Indravatl 
and entered the territory called Madhyades'a in ancient times. 
From there it was quite easy for the Gupta Emperor to march 
either on Vengipura or Pistapura and reduce both the kingdoms 
on the eastern seaboard to submission. The fall of the 
SSilahkayanas would mean the subjugation of all Northern. 
Andhradesa and Kalinga and also the destruction of the sove- 
reignty of the Pallava kingdom. It would therefore appear 
that all the kingsrof Daksipapatha and the South at once became, 
alive to the common danger. The quick descent of the daring 
Gupta monarch into the borders of Vehgi on the west brought 
together all the vassal kings of the Salankayana monarch in 
Northern Andhradesa and Kalinga and the Pallava king of 
Kafici in the South and his viceroy at Palakkada on the other. 

1 Roughly three centuries later the Chinese Pilgrim, Yuan Chwang took the same 
route to reach the Andhra country. From KOsala he travelled south through a forest for 
about 900 a (850 miles) to the An*to-lo country (Andhra country). Watters: On Yuan 
Chwang*s Travels, Vol. Il* p. 900* 
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The Pallavas were already the allies of the SSlankayanas. 
Vispugopavarman I and his predecessors, Siihhavarman I 
and Vijaya Skandavarman II, had already entered into a 
defensive alliance with the Salankayanas and agreed to keep 
the Kfsna river as the boundary between the Pallava, and the 
^laftkayana dominions.^ 

The presence of a common and powerful enemy from the 
North who threatened the independence and integrity of the 
paramount kingdoms of Daksinapatha and the South, of the 
Pallavas and the Salankayanas, brought into existence a 
formidable confederacy of kings of the southern region. From 
Kus'as'thalapura in Madhyades'a in the west came Dhananjaya.^ 
From the south came Visnugopavarman I and 
A Confederacy his heir-apparent Ugrasena of Palakkada. 
sLth“opp°o8^d north-east or Kalinga came the 

Samudragupta. vassal kings, Mahendra of Pistapura, Svami- 
datta of Giri-Kottura, Damana of Erandapalla, 
Kubera of Devarastra, and from the south-west came Nllaraja 
of Avamukta and others. This great coalition of kings was 
probably led by Hastivarman of Vebgi and Visriugopavarman I 
of Kanci. Both of them were indeed powerful monarchs. 
That Hastivarman was a great general is evident from the 
epithet atiBka samar-nvapta-vijayina^ ‘ one who was a victor in 
several battles ’ attached to his name in the records of the 
family.3 Equally famous as a victor in innumerable fierce 
conflicts was Visriugopavarman I who is described in the grants 
of his son as amlia-saihgmma-snhzis-iivatnarddpalabdha-vijaya- 
yasfalj,, ‘ one who in the tumult and Crush of battles had Obtained 
the fame of victory by his valour and courage *.* 

It is not clear where the combined armies of the allied 
kings of the Deccan and South met the Gupta Emperor. It' 
was certainly impossible for Samudragupta to have reached ; 

1 See Book II, ante pages 224— -229. 

% Local Records t Yql» XLII, p. 433, The Peda-Makkena record referred to here calls 
phgnafijaya a great and victorous leader of armies. 

. 3 Peda-Vegi plates of Nandivarmaa II* (Bharati 1024 : August) 

4 B* VIII, p, I69f. text line 8-9, Ibid. Vol* XV, p. 2581* 1-1 W2 text Unes 11-12. 
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Veftgi and much more so the river Krsria. No battle could have 
been fought on the banks of the Kolleru lake, within fifteen or 
twenty miles from the capital Vengipura, as Dr. Jayaswal seems 
to think. The course of events that led to the disastrous and 
sanguinary battle on the Kolleru lake in the beginning of the 
seventh century was different from that of the fourth century. 
Samudragupta marched into Andhradesa along the western 
route at the head of a large army directly from Kosala in the 
north. He met his foes who came prepared for a decisive 
battle at a place somewhere in Western Andhradesa. The 
Western Calukya king, Pulikes'in II,' invaded Kosala, turned 
eastward, reduced Kalinga and marching along the coast country^ 
stormed Pistapura, crossed the Godavari and 

bauiSpTacr marched on Vengipura. The decisive and 
bloody battle of the Kolanu was apparently 
the last of the sanguinary fights in Pulikes'in’s expedition. 
There is no comparison, therefore, between the expedition of 
Samudragupta and the invasion of Pulikes'in II. It appears, 
therefore, that a pitched battle between the opposing kings of 
Daksi^Spatha and the Gupta Emperor was threatened, but was 
not fought. Samudragupta appears to have cleverly averted a 
great debacle. Instead of encountering the enemy, who 
appeared formidable, and seeing his great army being either 
routed or destroyed, he seems to have abandoned the idea of 
conquest and retreated to his kingdom, making peace with 
and leaving the great kingdoms of the South utterly unscathed. 
The Allahabad inscription contains a detail, as rightly pointed 
out by Dr, Jouveau-Dubreuil, that suggests this view.^ It is 
stated therein that Samudragupta captured the kings of the 
.South but afterwards released them. It is a dubious statement. 
If does not state that he subdued the kings of the South and 
levied tribute form them. Harisena evidently praised his sove- 
reign in order to glorify him in a record which was incised on a- 
stone pillar somewhere in the distant north and far away from 
Andhradesa and Daksijpapatha. After this interpretation of the 
record, the expedition of Samudragupta presents itself before our- 

l Anci$»t History of the Deoean, p> 60. 
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eyes in a different form. It ceases to be a glorious triumphal 
march from north to south and back to north through west. It 
was not a dig-vijaya, as some scholars wanted to interpret it. 
It was merely a military pageant. 

IV 

Political History of the ^nlahkuyanas, {Continued.) 

Successors of Hastivarman. 

The son and successor of Hastivarman was his son Nandi* 
yarman. About his reign nothing can be known. The Peda 
Vegi grant of his grandson describes him as vividha-dharma- 
pradhzim}}. ‘one who had for his chief object the 
c! observance of various dharmas or religions. The 

meaning of this epithet is, however, not quite 
clear. It was perhaps intended to denote that Nandivarman had 
a long peaceful and prosperous reign, that he was a just and 
pious sovereign and that the various religions of the country 
received not only tolerance but also patronage at his hands. 
The Kanteru plates of Nandivarman seem to be so different from 
the Peda Vggi and Kolleru plates of Vijaya Nandivarman II in 
phraseology and other matters that it may not be unreasonable 
to assign them to the reign of Nandivarman 1. It is no doubt 
true that this record was found along with another SalaAkayana 
oopper*plate grant of Skandavarman in Kantgru, Guntur taluk, 
but that does not seem to be a circumstance which mitigates 
against the above conjecture. The inscription records the 
grant of a piece of land, 12 nivartams in extent^ in the village 
of Kuruv34^ in the Kudrahara*visaya, to the Brahmana house- 
holder, ^ celebrated Svamicandra of the Maudgalya-^d/rn, by . 
Nandivarman, for the increase of his family and gdtra, splendour 
and renown, and fame and merit. Svamicandra, who is referred 
to by the epithet prasidha must have been a well known per- 
sonality in the realm. 

Nandivarman’s successor was his son Ca^cjavarman. 
During his reign, it would appear that, fresh territories were 
conquered and annexed to the kingdom of YShgi. The Fec^ 
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Vsgi plates describe him with the epithet pratnpdpanata 
sutnantasya^ one who on account of his prowess was 
bowed to by vassals. There are however no records of 
this monarch, but judging from the 
c%m^896T d! palaeography of the Peda Vsgi plates of his son, 
Ca^davarman may have been a contemporary 
of the Pallava king Sirhhavarman II (c. 364 — 385 A* D.) 
and Mahnrnja Ca^davarman of Kalinga, the donor of the 
Komarti plates.^ All the copper-plate charters of the 
Pallava dynasty are written in characters exactly similar to the 
alphabet of the Komarti plates. The close resemblance of the 
alphabets of the Peda Vegi plates of Vijaya Nandivarman and 
the Komarti plates supports the view that both of them, at any 
rate both the Ca)pdavarmans, must have belonged to the same 
period.* During the reign of the Salankayana Oandavarraan, 
an attempt seems to have been made by the feudatory dynasties 
of Kalinga and other neighbouring regions to throw off the 
yoke of Vehgi and that it had failed, as the epithet pratZlp- 
opamta-smtantasya indicates. 

\ Ca^davarman's successor was probably his son Vijaya 
I Nandivarman or Nandivarman II. It appears that in his 
reign the Salankayanas lost many of their possessions. A new 
dynasty rose in Kalinga at this juncture under Oandavarman, 
which soon became a paramount power. The Salankayana 
; kingdom consequently was greatly reduced in 
6. Vijaya i extent and after the death of Vijaya Nandi- 
Naadivarman II. varman declined rapidly. There are two 

c. 395—410 A. D. rccords of this monarch but none of them is 

dated with details which admit of verification. 
T^he Kollgru plates record the grant of the village Vidgnuru- 
pallika, in the province of Kuduhara as an agrahnra to one 
hundred and fifty seven Brahmarias, who belonged to various 
gi^tras and carams and recited their respective Vedas and 
other sacred texts, and who resided in the excellent agTahuta 
of Kuruvaka, for the increase of his family and gUra^ piety 

1 IV. p. 14Sff. 

8 im p. 148. 
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|ad famci and splendour and renown, by the king.^ The 
charter was addressed to the villagers, headed Hci^MunyadUy 
apparently the headman. The gift was commended to be 
protected from the levy of dues and taxes by the d&sfudhipati 
or governor of the district, nyuklaka ‘or chief executive officer,’ 
vallabha ‘ revenue official ’ and other mjapuru^s “ royal 
officers of the district.” The charter also conferred on the 
donees the enjoyment of the original royal dues there. The 
command was issued on the 8th day of the dark fortnight of 
Pausa of the 7th year of the victorious reign. It was executed 
by the ujnapti (executor) Mnlakursi-bhlyaka “the lord of 
Mulakura, presumably a high dignitary of state.^ Of the 
localities mentioned in the grant little information is available. 
Vidgnurupallika cannot be traced now and likewise the 
agrakura of Kuruvaka. The district of Kuduhara also has not 
been identified properly till now. Scholars are apparently 
confused between the district of Kudurahara of the Koridianiudi 
grant of Jayavarman and Kuduhara or Kudrahara of the 
Salankayana records. Dr. jouveau-Dubreuil made this mistake 
about these two names on account of their striking similarity, 
and the mistake was copied by others.® But Kudurahara 
and Kuduhara appear to have been different districts. 
Kudurahara was the name of the region that lay to the south- 
east in the lower Krsna region, which comprised the entire 
delta of the Divi taluk of the Kistna district and the Repalli 
and Tenali taluks of the Guntur district. The principal town 
of Kudurahara was Kodura on the sea and was identical with 
Koddura of Ptolemy as pointed out already. The district of 
Kuduhara lay to the north or north-east of the Krsna and 

1 Ind, Ant t V, p. 1751. The word Svadhyayanam in line 6 of the grant is not 
properly translated into English by its learned Editor* It does not mean ' belonging t«^ 
the branches of Private study.* It means * those who have studied their own Veda.' 

2 Childers* Pali Dictionary gives the meaning ' the village headman* to the term 

bh^Jaka, but Dr. Buhler (E. I, p. 2f.) translates it as a ‘ freeholder '« The latter 
interpretation is doubtless correct. Bhdjaka is evidently a derivative from the root 
bhuft * to enjoy ’ and bhdjaka therefore means one who enjoys the village free from al 
imniunities. In a corrupt form the term survives to this day as bhukta in Vizagapatam 
and Ganjam districts which formed the ancient Kalinga country. It means the same thing 
as bdya (plural : Bol) that occurs in the C&lukya grants. . ^ \ I 

8 Ancient History of the Deccan* p. 88. ' ; > : 
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;Coye^ed the south eastern half of the Kistna district, embracing 
the Gudivada* Bandar and Kaikalur taluks and a portion, if not 
,the entire area, of the Kolleru lake. There is a village called 
Kudaravalli which is situated to the west of the Kollgru lake 
.and not far from the right bank of the stream Budameru that 
empties itself into the Kolleru itself. It is quite possible that 
this village which has innumerable traces of antiquity lent its 
name to the district in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
To the west of the village lies Vennanapudl which may well 
have been the ancient Videnurapallika. In the later day 
.grants of the Salahkayanas, Kuduh^a occurs also as Kudrahara 
and Sir Walter Eliot records a tradition about Kudrahara 
that was current in his day.^ Kudrahara is said to be the 
ancient name of the territory now covered by the Kolleru 
lake. It was formerly inhabited by several Brahmanas 
who became so wicked and sinful that they provoked the 
.divine vengeance and were therefore destroyed by Agni, the 
.god of Fire. One virtuous Brahman and his pious wife, however, 
received timely warning to fly ; the remainder were all burnt to 
death and the earth around sank to a depth of twenty four and a 
half cubits or 36 or 37 feet. In proof of this it is asserted that 
on digging in any part of the lake during the hot weather the soil 
displays the action of Are. This might be due to a volcanic 
phenomenon or an earthquake having caused the subsidence of 
the tract. There are to-day two stone figures representing the 
virtuous Brahmapa couple on a mound in a conspicuous part in 
the centre of the lake. The female figure is called Pedda-ipti- 
Amma, “the Great Lady of the glorious noble house,” of Kolleru. 

The second record of the reign is the Peda Vegi plates. 
The inscription records the grant of thirty two nivartanas of 
land, 10 in the village of Aruture, 10 in the village of Mujpdffra, 
six in the village of Kamburaficeruva and six in the village of 
Ceiijei^uva to the god Vispugrhasvamin, (or Visnu) * the lord 
of the Three Worlds,’ residing in a temple at PralSra.* The 
■ land was converted into Dsvahala tenure and delivered to the 

' \ Madras Journal of Ziiterature and Science, VoWKl 

J iJAHRS., i. pp, 92 ff. See also Bharatim^ August Number, where M. S- Sarma first 
published 'the inscription' In Telugii. 
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(vraja-pslaka) of Arutore for cultivation* As in tht 
previous records, the royal officers Dantdhipa, 
ptatti. Tiyuklakat vallabha, mjapwruqa and others were 
warned not to levy taxes or in any way molest 
the charityi The grant was made on the 1st day {tithi) of the 
Ijri^ht fortnight of ^rSvapa in the tenth year of Nandivarman's 
tni^* The executor of the charity, as in the previous record, 
ms the Mulakura-bhOjaka or the lord of MlilakHra. The edict 
ivas drawn up on copper plates by the king’s Private Secretary, 
Katikuripa. It is probable that of the four localities 
mentioned in this grant, at least three were situated near 
the capital Vghgipura. Of these Arutore cannot now be 
identified. Perhaps it had gone out of existence long ago. 
It IS probable that it stood in the neighbourhood of Mup^fivn 
and other villages. Muridura is identical with Mupdilru, a 
flourishing zamindari village situated a few miles to the 
north east of Peda Vegi. Kamburafi-Ceruva seems to have 
become corrupt as Kammara-ceruvu and finally become 
Kommara or Kommaraceruvu, as it is to day called. There are 
two villages of that name described as North-Kommara and 
South Kommara in Ellore taluk and it is quite probable that 
both of them represented the ancient villages of Kamburafi- 
ceruva and CeHjeruva. PralSra, where the shrine of Vi^u« 
grhasvSmin^ was situated, appears to have been identical with 
I^lura. It is a matter of common knowledge that in Telugn 
the secondary r in the first syllable in all 
Jm M pato words is gradually dropped out both in 

of Ptolemy. Writing and pronunciation.^ Pi^lSra meaning 

the ‘ town of rice ’ in another name like Ganjam 
Which means * depot in which paddy or rice is stored before 
expordng ’ and is therefore by implication a mart and a sea- 
port. Pallira or Paluru most have stood on the sea at the 
mouth of the stream called UpputSru, as pointed already, to the 
^st of Kallpatnam and washed away by a tidal wave. It was 
a great mart and apparently the largest sea-port of the 

'■•X ^ *”’**'* (kotta), krofi (* 5 #»), prata (plUa) kfwmi (kowi) . 

pnyyi Ipoyyt), ktania (kanta) kad ICrBvSr (Kovnr) ud m on may euily bo moltiplied 
to lUnittMe tbit phenomenon from the spoken Andhra 
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^alAkiyaoa langdom. It was mentioned by Ptolemy. In 
Andhradesa to*day there are many Brahma^a families which 
bear the surname which indicates that they once belonged 

to the town of PalSru or Palura. 

The successor of Vijaya Nandi varman or Nandivarman II 
, was Vijaya Skandavarman. There is a single record of his 
time, the Second set of the KantSru plates. The inscription 
mentions the grant of the village of Cinnapura along with its 
hamlets in the Kudrahara-visaya as an agrahura to the Brahma^ai 
Sivarya of the Maudgalya gotra, a resident of Lekurntri. The 
charter was dated from Vehgipura on the full-moon day of 
Vaisakha in the first year of the king’s reign. 

6. Vijaya 'j'jjg g^jct commands the villagers to know and 

ef 4 i^ 4 M T*!). do their duty properly as before and ‘ give 

possession of the village to Sivarya with gentle 
affection and love.’ The record mentions all the royal 
officers but the munyada is left out. The village is ordered to 
be left out of the administration by all the royal officers niyOga, 
niyuktaka, uyukfaka and the venerable officials, * viqayapati* 
of the district. K. V. Lakshmana Rao identifies 
Cinnapura (Cintapura?) in Kudrahara with the present village 
Cinnapuram in Bandar taluk. Lekumari may be identified with 
Lokamudi in the Kaikalur taluk as the epigraphist Venkobarao 
suggests. Kurava^a of the Kolleru plates seems likewise 
identical with Kura^a in the same taluk.^ 

Vijaya Skandavarman appears to be the last king of 
’ his line. With him probably the Salankayana dynasty catae to 
an end ; and the fall of the ^laAkayanas may be placed about 
, 420 A. D. Vijaya Skandavarman’s reign evidently synchronised 
vwth the break or interruption in the Pallava supremacy in the 
BOttthi There is a gap of about four decades from the deatfi of 
Vijaya Vi§n«gopavarman (II) till the rise of Sithhavarman HI of 
the Lokavibk^a synchronism, between 395 and 435 A. P. 
This interval was probably the period of trial for the Pallavas 
in the south and the ^laftkayanas in Andhradesa. It was the 
period during which the VkijukuijcJins rose to power and 

I JAHRS, 1898, V. p. 25f. See *Uo ARSIfl, 1924r.5, Pert II, pp- 78ff, 
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supplanted the ^SlaAkayana Sovereignty in Andhradesa. While 
the powerful Pallavas in the distant south recovered from 
the onslaught of the Kadambas and their allies the weak 
SSlankayanas perished in the struggle with the Visnukui^^ins. 

V 

Buddhism under the ^ulahknyanas. 

The period of the SalaAkayana dynasty, (c. 800-420 A. D ) 
synchronised with the golden age of the Imperial Guptas of 
the North. It also synchronised with the glory of the Kadambas 
in Vaijayanti. Andhradesa too enjoyed peace and prosperity 
during this epoch. Under the Satahkayanas the kingdom of 
Veftgi, with its fine sea-board and two great rivers, flowing 
almost from west to east enjoyed a great volume of sea-borne 
trade. It was during this period that Buddhism, having lost 
patronage in Andhradesa, travelled far east, beyond the seas 
into the Indian Archipelago, Siam and Cambodia. A suggestion 
has recently been made that the Salankayanas were responsible 
for the spread of Buddhism into Burma>^ The ^asamtlaiikarai 
a Buddhist work, makes Buddhadatta of Ceylon and Buddha- 
ghosa contemporaries of a certain Talaing king San Lan Krom 
who reigned on the Irawaddy (Airavati) in the modern Pagan 
disb'ict. This king is considered to be in all probability a scion 
of the ^laAkayana dynasty of VeAgi, noted for their maritime 
activity and naval power. The tradition in Burma seems to 
record that the Salankayanas extended their patronage to the 
Buddhist clergy at Kaflcipura and elsewhere. It is stated that 
king San Lan Krom was responsible for the introduction of 
Buddhism into Burma. Buddhadatta, who was recognised as a 
great scholar in Siihhala (Ceylon), was very much in requirement 
at die courts of other princes. He, it is said, was invited 
by the king of VSngi, whose patronage had set the Buddhist 
sects at KaScIpura on a sound basis. It is also believed that 
Buddhadatta was alao consulted^ if not actually deputed in 
eonnectioh with the introduction of Buddhism into Burma, 
iidiere the Salaflkayana kings bad more or less perihanent 

1 Journal 0/ Oriental Researeh.Vcl, It ppi 111 {llXim 
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settlements.^ It is indeed remarkable that the Salahk^yanas 
who were themselves Parama-bhagavatets * worshippers of 
, Bhagavat (Vis^Qiu)’ and followers of Vedic Brahmanism, showed 
I not only tolerance to Buddhism but even patronised it. Here 
then perhaps lies the clue for the interpretation of the epithet 
vividha-dharma-pradhanasya given to Nandivarman I, in the Peda 
Vggi grant of his grandson. Probably the SalaAkayana king 
who was responsible for the spread of Buddhism into Burma 
was Nandivarman I himself. 

During the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era 
the Buddhist Church flourished despite the militant revival 
I of Brahmanism* In Andhradesa there lived sometime during 
/ this period several eminent Buddhist metaphysicians, philosop* 
I hers, spiritual teachers, writers and commentators on the 
I canonical works of various schools, like Buddhapalita, Aryadgva, 
Bhavaviveka and Acarya DiAnaga. It would appear that 
i Aryadeva and Bhavaviveka were Andhras, while the other two 
\ were closely connected with Andhradesa. Few particulars are 
known about these eminent divines who were regarded in their 
day as Bodhisattvas. And the little that is known about them 
is from the Tibetan and Chineese sources. 

The Yuan Chwang mentions Dinnaga and Bhavaviveka iti 
his Travs/s, and narrates very amusing legends about them in 
his work.^ Dinnaga was born in Siihhavaktra, a suburb of 
Kanci, in a Br^mana family. He was well trained in the 
orthodox Brahmanical and Vedic learning.’ He became famous 
as a Buddhist propagandist and philosopher and renowned as 
well skilled in subtle metaphysical dialectics. He was in the 
beginning a follower of Vatsiputra school of Hinayanism but 
afterwrds having incurred the displeasure of his preceptor joined 
the school of Vasubandhu and devoted the rest of his life to 
the study and teachings of the Mahayana doctrines. Dihnaga, 
according to Yuan Chwang, stayed for a long time in the monas* 
tery of Acala which is believed to have been at Nasik or more 

1 Ihid. p. 114. 

a Beal : Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 217-227 : Watters; 
0» Yuan Chwang' s Travels, Vol. II, pp. 202-224. 

8 Watters ' On Yuan Chwang's Travels, Vol* 11, p. 212. 
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pfobably at Ajatita in Maharastra, and towards the end of hU 
Ufe sojourned in a monastery near V§ngipura< Dinnaga is 
represented as a prolific writer : he was reputed to have be^ 
an author of one hundred treatises. He studied the NySya 
system of the Brahmanas and commented upon it; but the Nyaya 
scbolurs regarded his expositions erroneous. Dinnaga was 
well versed in Prafnapuramita^ * Spiritual Knowledge ’ which 
gave him vast aspirations for attaining ttirvitpa and knowing 
the subtleties of Yoga. He was the author of the Science of 
Logic Hztuvidyn Snstra, and an interesting treatise on PrajJia- 
puramita. Yuan Chwang relates that when DiAnaga entered 
vajrasafmtdhi in order to attain samyak sambuddhi ‘Perfect 
Enlightenment’, there was a terrible earthquake and trembling 
of the mountains and that the king of the country encouraged 
him in his Samudhi practices. He also tells that Dinnaga gave 
up the desire in the end on the persuasion of the Bddhisattva 
MaSjus^ri. If we are to accept the commentator Mallinatha’s 
explanation of the well-known verse in Msghasandesfa, DiAnaga 
appears to have been a contemporary of the celebrated poet 
Kadidasa, and that he was also an unsympathetic critic of 
the poet.^ Kalidasa’s date seems to lie in the latter part of 
the fourth and the earlier part of the fifth century. He 
appears to have been a contemporary of the Kadamba king 
Ktkusthavarman, (c. 390 — 415 A- D.) Candragupta II, sur- 
named Vikramaditya, (c. 380—415 A. D ) and the Yakataka 
king Damodaraseoa*Pravarasgna II (390 — 415 A. D-), the author 
of the Setubandha>^ It seems, therefore, that Kalidasa lived 
roughly between 360 and 430 A* D., and accordingly was a 
contemporary of DiAnaga. The date of the Buddhist divine 
synchronises also with that of the last three kings of the 
SSLlaAkayana dynasty beginning with Nandivarman I. 

^Avaviy&ka was a native of Malayagiri in South India, 
{mobaddy in Southern Andhradesa. The Eastern Ghats were 

1 Weber : Indian Literature ^ p, 209 h. and p* 245 note. 

2 I have adopted a slightly altered chronology for the VSk^takas which is didterent 

fttem 4*1: fwsumed by Pr. K. P. Jayaswal. {Hist, of 2nd, p* 62 1983). Another writer 
Mr* M. G*Pai> has put forward an utterly untenable chronoU^gy for the Guptas and 
VftkStakas Vol| XXV, Part I. pp. 26jGl and oputiuued in Tart Zt/ 
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known as Malayagiri in ancient times, and Sriparvata in GuntSr 
and Sris'ailam in Kurnool are situated in the Malaya Range. 
Bhavavivgka appears to have lived in the period between 
Dihnaga and Siddha NagSrjuna, though according to Yuan 
Ghwang he was a contemporary of Dharmapala and thus 
lived in the early part of the seventh centpry or possibly 
a little earlier still. Bhavavivgka is said to have written a 
commentary on the Prajn^lampa lustra of Acztrya Nagatjuna, 
and two treatises called Prajnapradipa-mula»Mztdhyamika-vrtti 
and A rka/volTi. It is also said that in order to obtain solutions 
for his doubts he resolved to obtain an interview with Maitreya 
who was believed to be the next Buddha* Thereupon he 
repeated in solemn devotion the Hfdaya-Dharapi-sutra before 
the Bddhisattm Avalokites'vara who appeared before him and 
directed him to the country of Dh§.nyakataka« where in a moun- 
tain cavern dwelt Vajrapapidgva and to recite in devotion the 
Vajrapupi-dhurapi'SUtra to obtain his wishes. Bhavavivgka 
obediently followed the advice and recited the dhurapi sutra for 
three years in uninterrupted devotion. In the end, Vajrapa^i 
appeared before him and gave him a secret prescription tO 
carry out for three years more with determination. Accordingly 
Bhavavivgka carried out the procedure and three years later 
struck the Mountain Cliff with charmed mustard seeds and then 
^e rock opened. Bhavavivgka entered the cavern followed by siK 
of his disciples to remain there till Maitreya came as the Buddha, 
and thereafter the opening automatically closed itself.^ 

The story is amusing but it may be noticed that the facts 
about the magical spells seems to agree with the account of 
TarUnatha about Dharanikota or Dhara^ikotai the ancient 
Dhsnyakataka, which became a centre of production of the 
Maywnvidyu or Magical Spells.^ It will be remembered that 
while dealing with Buddhism under the Iksvakus, we said that it 
was in the country of Dhanyakataka that Siddha Nagtrjuna, 
who obtained perfection in the Mayurividyzt, lived during the 
sixth century.^ 

1 WattMv: Oh Yuan Chwang's Trawelt, Vol. II, ^ SMS, 

U : cf Buddhism, 

^ Anti'; Book. I. pp« 96-96« 
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The Mnthara Dynasty of Kalinga. 

(c, 85 0 - - 4 30 A. D*) 

From about the first century of the Christian era till the 
middle of the fourth century, the history of Kalinga is completely 
ienveloped in darkness. Kalinga must have been an integral 
part of the Andhra Empire under the Satavihanas and later 
under the Iksvakus. With the fall of the Iksvakus, it 
appears that Kalinga become a prey to warring dynasties; and 
it continued to be so till about the middle of 
History of the fourth century. The earliest record that 
to tbe sub'kings of Kalinga as contem- 
Centuries. poraiies of Emperor Samudragupta is the 
Allahabad inscription of the Gupta monarch. 
The inscription mentions among others four sub-kings of 
Kalinga, namely Mahendra of Pistapura, Svamidatta of Girl- 
Kottnra, Pamana of Erandapalla, and Kubera of Dgvarastra. 
ilt is probable that some of these kings at least were vassals of 
HastivarmaH of Vefigi, The territory, in which these four 
tprincipalities lay, apparently covered the entire Kalinga which 
was bounded by the Godavari on the south-west, ^sikulya on 
the north east, the rivers Sabari and Telvaha on the west and 
the sea on the east. Roughly this territory covers the modern 
district of Ganjam in Orissa and Visagapatam and the northern 
portion of the East Godavari district in the Madras Presidency, 
and perhaps the southern half of Bastar state as well. AH these 
four kings evidently flourished about the middle of the fourth 
century. 

Immediately after the political upheaval caused by 
the expedition of Samudragupta had subsided, a new dynasty 
appears to have sprung into power and acquired paramount sway 
over the whole of Kalinga. Probably it was not a new dynas^ : 
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The kingdom of Pis^apura during the reigns of the successors 
of Mahgndra seems to have acquired sovereignty over the 
entire Kalinga* The new dynasty is known to history by the 
name Ma^hara«^Wa- It was founded apparently by Saktivarmam 
the donor of the Ragolu plates.^ The early southern characters 
and the Sanskrit language of the record clearly indicate that 
Saktivarman reigned in the latter part of the fourth century. 
It is also probable that he was a descendant of, or possibly 
a rival, who had supplanted Mahendra, or his successor on the 
throne of Pistapura who soon acquired the sovereignty of the 
entire Kalinga. Dr. Hultzsch who edited this grant read the 
name of Saktivarman’s dynasty as M§.gadha- 
s'aktivarman, kula but recently an amendment has been 
proposed in the reading as Mathara-^Wn.® 
dynasty. T bis reading IS certainly the correct one for, 

Dr. Hultzsch tentatively read the letters which 
were badly damaged as Magadha-^Wn. The Ragolu charter 
describes Saktivarman as the ornament of the Mathara>^M/a, as 
Vasistiputra and lastly as the Lord of Kalinga. Saktivarman 
and his ancestors evidently adopted their g^tra name Mathara 
as their family appellation like many of their contemporaries, 
viz., the Brhatphalayanas, Salahkayanas and Anandas. Sakti- 
varman’s matronymic name Vasisthiputra indicates that he was a 
descendant of the Imperial Andhras and the Iksvakus or at any 
rate copied and maintained the traditions of those earlier 
dynasties in his family. Saktivarman’s capital was Pistapura ; and 
from that city, he reigned over Kalinga, As the only record of 
his period is dated in the 13th year of his reign, his tenure on 
the throne, powerful as he was, may have lasted about fifteen 
years, as C. 350 — 365 A. D. The Ragolu plates record a grant by 
king Saktivarman issued from his capital Pistapura, announcing 
to the inhabitants of Rakaluva in Kalinga-visaya, that he had 
bestowed the village as an agrahzira to the Brahma^a Kumara- 
s'arman, of the Savar^asa gOtra which had the pravara of five 
f§iSf and to his eight sons, to be enjoyed by them and their 


1 B. XII, pp. 1-3, 

2 A- S. 1934.36, pp, 66. 
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descendants in pefpetaity, for the increase of his merit, long^ei^t^ 
and power. The agrahura of Bakaluva was exempted from the 
payment of all taxes and liabilities, and also from the entry of 
soldiers. The inhabitants of the village were also instructed to 
wait upon the donees and to supply them with all that had to 
be measured in grain and paid in gold to the sovereign according 
to immemorial custom. The edict was dated the full moon 
day of Vais'akha in the 13th year of §aktivarman’s victorious 
reign. The executor of the charity was the king himself; the 
edict was engraved or composed by the Amntya Arjunadatta. 
The village of Rakaluva seems to be the same as Bagolu, in 
Chicacole taluk, where the plates were discovered. 


There is no definite information about the successors of 
Saktivarman, who seems to have abandoned Pistapura and 
made Simhapura in the north their capital. The reasons 
for changing the capital are not forthcoming. Possibly the 
successors of Saktivarman lost their southern provinces to their 
enemies, the Salankayanas, and were, therefore, compelled to 
move into North Kalinga. The Matharas held 
s’akti'^rman! sway in North Kalinga till’ about the middle of 
the fifth century when they were overthrown 
by another dynasty, the Vasisthas, known likewise by their 
glitra appellation. All that can be gleaned about the successors 
of Saktivarman is from a recently discovered copper<*plate grant 
oiMaharzija Ananta-Saktivarman issued from Vijaya Simhapura i 
Palaeographically this record is later than the Ragolu plates of 
Saktivarman, and belongs roughly to the beginning of the fifth 
or the closing years of the fourth century A. D.® The composer 
of this inscription also was one Arjunadatta, who bore the titles 
DssfukqapaMzidhikfta and Talavara. It is noteworthy that the 
name Arjunadatta appears also in the R^olu plates. It is not, 
therefore, improbable that the composer, Talavara Arjunadatta 


1 c. P- No. 4 of 1984-85 ; ARSIB, 1936 pp. 62-58. See also A. S. 1. 1934-86, p. 66. 

4 The learned £pi|rapbist8 Rao Bahadur Kriebnamacharlu and Dr. N. P. Chakravarti 
aasnme that the characters of this record belong to the fifth century A. D. I consider it 
otherwise. 1 believe that these must belong to an earlier period, to th^ closing years pf 
the fonrib century A. D* 
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of this grant was the same as the Arjunadatta, the 

writer of the Rag5lu plates.^ It is probable that Ainatya 
lived long till the 28th year of Ananta-Saktivarman, which was 
the date of the Sakupaka grant, and rose in rank under the 
successors of Saktivarman by dint of his devotion and ability and 
consequently came to hold the important offices of Talavam and 
Dssfukqapatakidhikfta. Moreover the peculiar double name of 
the king, Ananta-Saktivarman would seem to indicate the king 
Saktivarman 11 was the son of Anantavarman. It is possible to 
assume that Saktivarman II superadded the name of his father 
and thus called himself as Ananta-Saktivarman so as to 
distinguish himself from his grand-father. This view indicates, 
however, that Anantavarman was the son and 

(c* ses A. D.) successor of Saktivarman 1. But there is no 
information about the reign of Anantavarman ; 
it may be that his reign was short and disturbed or that he did 
not ascend the throne at all. It seems, however, probable that 
during the short period of Anantavarman the Ma^hara dynasty 
lost the southern provinces of Kalinga as well as their capital 
Pistapura to their enemies, probably the Salahkayanas. 

Anantavarman’s successor appears to have consolidated 
his kingdom in the north with his capital at Vijaya-Simhapura. 
The place may be identified with the modern Singupuram or 
Singapuram, which lies between Chicacole and Narasannape^a 
in the Vizagapatam district.^ There are altogether seven records 
of the descendants of Anantavarman; and in the earliest of them, 
the family name appears as Mathara> In all these charters, 
occurs the legend PitfbhaktaJj’ ‘Devotee of (the feet of) the father’ 
on the seals, and this fact proves conclusively, more than any 
thing else, that all the seven charters belong to one and the 
same family, known as the Mathara dynasty. The records are : 
the Saku^aka grant of Mahnmja Ananta-Saktivarman, » the 

1 ARSIE, 1935 p. 63. para 8. I do not agree with the Government Epigraphist in 
holding that Talavara Arjunadatta might be a descendant of Amittya Arjunadatta. As 
pointed above, the probability is that they were one and the same person. 

2 B. L, IV, p. 143. The identification is that of Dr. Hultsscb. 

3 C. P. No. 24 of 1984-86 ^ S- /. 19W-35, P' W : and ARSlB, lt36, p. 58. 
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Tirittha^a grant* and Komard plates^ of Oandavarnian, the 
Bfhatprdsta grant,® the Dhavalapgta copper-plate grant,* and the 
Tekkali plates® of Mahztruja Umavarman, and lastly the 
Korosaipda plates of Makamja Vis'akhavarman.® A noteworthy 
feature of the new dynasty of the MStharas is 
The Majharas that the kings of this line dropped their family 
of KaUog^**'*** name in the next generation after the founder 
in the formal preambles of their family charters* 
and adopted the legend PitfbhaktaJj. as the motto on their royal 
seals. They evidently abandoned the custom of attaching the 
matronymic appellations, like Yasishthiputra and others to their 
personal names, according to the prevailing practice of that age 
and adopted in its place quite peculiarly enough the manner of 
superadding the patronymic appellation to their personal 
names. This is best illustrated in the name of Ananta-Sakti- 
varman himself, the founder of the line of Vijaya-Sichhapura. 
Unlike the contemporary Salaiikayanas and other dynasties, the 
Matharas attached to their names the epithet Parama-daivata^t, 

* devout worshipper of the gods ’ in all their charters. More 
than anything else, this epithet would indicate clearly 
the religious faith or the cosmopolitan and liberal outlook in 
matters of religion of the Matharas. Except Ca^davarman, 
who called himself in the earlier record of his reign as Paramo^ 
bhagavataff; all the other kings of the family bore the epithet 
Parama-daivataJp only. 

There is only a single record of Ananta-Saktivarman or 
Saktivarman II, as he may be designated. The edict was issued 
from his capital Vijaya Siihhapura or Siihghapura. Apparently 
die latter pronunciation alone lingered in the speech of the 
country and hence the place came to be called SiAgupuram. 


1 C. P. Mo. 12 of 103«-S6 A, R. S. 7. £. 1933 p, 31 ; See also S. 1984-33, p. 64 . 

2 E. I., IV, p* 142f, with plate. 

3 E- 1; XII, p. iU 

4 JAHRS.f X, pp. 143-144. 

5 JAHRS., VI. p. «3-64. C. P. No. 18 of 1934-36 ; ARSIE., 1934-35, p. 62. This grant 
is most shabbily edited, and the readings are mostly incorrect. The article is not 
accompanied by the facsimiles of the plates. 

6 £• L, XXI, p. 22ff, and /. S. O, ft. S-, XIV, p* 282ff. 
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The monarch bore the epithet Parama-daivafafi and called 
himself the ornament of the Mathara-^i</n. Ananta-Saktivarman 
bestowed the village of Sakujpaka in the 
saku^aka grant Varahavartani'visaya as an agrahara to two 
wman.***" BrShmana brothers, Nagas'arman and Dugga- 

s^arman, who were Taittirlya brahmacarins, of 
the Katyayana-gSfffl. The inscription is dated the 28th year, 
evidently of the. king’s reign, on the 10th day of the bright 
fortnight of Phalguna. The executors of the edict were the 
Kumar -amaty as, Sivabhojaka and Vasudatta. Both of them 
were apparently high officials of the kingdom : Sivabhojaka bore 
in addition the title Mahabaladhikfta (Commander*in>chief?) 
and Vasudatta was called the Du'^at^tx, ‘ General.’ The 
functions of these officers are not quite clear and they are not 
mentioned in any treatise on Ancient Polity. It is probable that 
the title Kumaramatya meant a ‘junior minister.* The writer 
of the charter was Arjunadatta who was both Dssfak^patala* 
dhikfta and Talavara. While the former title would seem to 
represent the officer in charge of the royal secretariat and 
records of the kingdom the latter is not clear. Perhaps, 
ra/az/am meant, as has been explained elsewhere, 'the Chief 
Judge’, At any rate the mention of the office Talavara is 
interesting ; it reminds us of the title Mahatalavara that occurs 
in the lithic inscriptions of Nagarjunako^da and Alluru and the 
Koridamudi plates of Jayavarman. As the grant of the king 
is dated the 28th year, it is probable that he reigned for about 
30 years; and his period may be placed roughly between 
865 and 394 A. D> From the language of the inscription it 
would appear that Ananta-Saktivarman II was a powerful king 
who rescued the sunken prestige of his dynasty and reigned for 
a long time. 

Ananta-Saktivarman’s successor was probably Cap^^varman. 
It is probable that he was the son of Ananata*Saktivarman. 
The characters of the two records of Capdavarman are 
undoubtedly more archaic than the alphabet of the inscriptions 
of Umavarman. The characters of the Komarti plates resemble 
closely those of the Peda V§gi grant of Yijaya Nandivarman 11. 
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This circumstance clearly shows that both the monarchs were 
more or less contemporaries. As both the charters of Ca^^^* 
varman are not dated beyond the sixth year of 
tc^^-too^A^D ) his reign, it is probable that his tenure on the 
throne did not last more than six years. Both 
the charters of Cajpdavarman give him the title KalingadhipatiJp 
‘ the lord of Kalinga *. The earlier grant was issued from 
Vijaya Simhapura, and was dated the 5th day of the 2nd fort- 
night, in the gri§ma (summer) season in the 4th year of his reign. 
It registers the grant of the village Tirttha^a or Tirittha^avataka 
grama as an agrahara to several Brahmanas of the same village. 
TiritthaQa cannot be identified today ; it must have gone out of 
existence. It states that the Brahmaria donees should enjoy 
all the privileges applicable to the Division of the Thirty-six 
agraharas. Since Tirittha^a is said to be connected with the 
District of Thirty-six agraharas, it must have been somewhere 
in Chicacole Taluk. Ca:p^varman bears the epithets Parama^ 
bhagavata^ and pitf-padonudhyatah which are unique in his 
family. The engraver of this charter was De^ak^patalodhi- 
kfta Budradatta, son of Matrvara.^ The second record of the 
Idngt the Komarti plates, refer to the grant of the village of 
KohetUra which once formed part of the king’s domain, as an 
agrahara to the Brahmana Dgvas'arman of the Bhtradvaja- 
gdtra, a student of the W Z)asaa«y3i-sakha. This edict also was 

issue'd from the capital Vijaya Simhapura. KohetSra cannot be 
identified, for the visaya in which it lay is not mentioned 
in the inscription. The grant was issued on the 5th day of 
the bright fortnight of Caitra in the 6th year of the reign. 
Ca^^varman called himself Bappa-bhat^raka-padabhaktalp, like 
the ^lahklyana and other contemporaries ; and this fact, if it 
indicates anything, suggests the strong revival that came over 
the land in regard to the worship of devotion to the father in 
preference to the mother, which was the prevailing practice of 
the previous ^atavahana and Iksvaku epochs. Ca;>4^varman’s 
short reign was probably due to the interruption caused by the 
enyendes of the dynasty, the SalaAkayanas and others. 

' 1 OrP. K«. IR of lOSA-W ARStB, USS. p. SI. The chunter is sot pShUehed end 
tlMrefore the ioforfluttion ebont it it occenerily oeegre. A. S. 1884.8S. p- M, 
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Rad Bahadur Krishtiamacharlu believes that Cari(^varman 
of the TiritthSria grant may not be the same as Can^avarman 
of the KSmarti plates but possibly an earlier king. In support of 
his contention he states that the more angular shape of the 
letters and the archaic mode of dating with reference to the 
seasons of the year adopted in the Tiritthana grant instead of 
quoting the lunar month and tithi as is done in 
Were there jjjg Komarti plates, renders it justifiable to 
assign Landavarman of the former record to an 
earlier date than Candavarman of the Komarti plates.^ He also 
states that while the former Caridavarman is described as a 
parama-bhztgavatafy and pilf-pitdmudhyittafy, he of the Komarti 
plates calls himself a parama-daivata^ and Bappabkattnraka~ 
Pudabhkatalj.t and that these differences suggest that these two 
kings were not identical. But against this view it should be 
noted that these differences are not by themselves serious and 
sufficient to hold that the two kings were not identical. There is 
ample evidence to show in the inscriptions of the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the Christian era that two modes of writing, 
angular and roundish styles as well as two kinds of dating the 
records, were existing simultaneously in Andhradesa. These 
circumstances merely indicate that those charters belong to the 
period of transition and nothing more* Again there is not much 
distinction between the epithets parama-bhugazfataJ^SLndi parama- 
daivatalf,. A single king may adopt the one in preference to 
the other in course of time on account of a change in his spiritual 
or religious outlook. Likewise, the distinction between Pitf- 
padunudhyutalj, and Bappabhattaraka-pudabhakiaip is but slight 
and is of no significance whatsoever. 

Ca^^nvarman’s successor was probably Umavarman.^ The 
three records of his period were dated in the 9th, 30th, and 
30th years of his reign respectively. The earliest record was 
dated from Vijaya Vardhamanapura. This locality cannot be 
identified now, but judging from the place of discovery which is 

1 AJtS/£, 1986, Pitrt II, p. 61. 

2 The Government Epigraphist for India thinks that Umavarman might be a predecemor 
of Cap^avarman. A. S, 1984-86, p, 64. 
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north of T^kali, the city must have stood somewhere in that 
region. The troubled condition of his reign probably compelled 
Umavarman to remove the seat of his government to Varddha- 
mSnapura> early in his reign. The Tekkali plates record the 
grant of the village of Astihavera as an agrahnra to the 
BrShmapa house-holder Yas'a-s^arman of the Kas^yapa-g'5/ra, 
The edict was issued by the king, by word of mouth 
personaUy on the 7th day of the dark fortnight of Magha 
in the 9th year of the victorious reign. The charter was 
engraved on copper* plates by Kgs^avadgva, 
(c.* 400 - 4 roT*D) inhabitant of Pistapura. This fact and 
the discovery of the plates somewhere in the 
Tekkali taluk in the extreme north seem to indicate that 
once more under Umavarman, the kingdom of Kalinga extended 
from Pistapura, the modern Pithapuram, on the south-west to 
the Mahendragiri Mountain on the north-east. In the opinion 
of Bao Bahadur Krishnamacharlu, Vardhamanapura, from which 
the charter was issued may be identical with the village V^ai^ama 
in the Palako^da taluk and the village Astihavera may be 
probably the same as Atava in the Srngavarapukota taluk, both 
of the Vizagapatam district The Brhatprosjia grant states that 
Umavarman, the lord of Kalinga (Kalingndhipatify), granted the 
village of Brhatprostha, (evidently a Sanskrit name for the 
original name like Peda-Mudiyamu) to the Brahmarta Haridatta, 
who belonged to the Aupamanyasa-^9/ra, as an agrahnra with 
all the usual immunities. The village originally formed part 
of the king’s domain in the Dantayavagu-^AS^tz or division : 
it was henceforth caused to be separated from it and joined 
the division of the Thirty-six agrakuras. The executor of the 
edict was Vasudeva, and the writer was Matrvara, son of the 
donee Haridatta himself who was the Dss/ukqap^ludhikfta. 
The charter was issued from Vijaya Siihhapura on the 20th day 
of Margas'ira in the 30th year of the victorious reign. The date 
of this record is noteworthy, as it shows that the king must have 
reigned at least for thirty years, if not more. Curiously enough 
here we have a clue to determine the order of succession of the 
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MSthara kula or Pitrbhakta kings. The Tiritthana grant of 
Candavarman mentions a certain Rudradatta, son of Matrvara; 
and the Brhatprostha grant mentions a certain Matrvarai son of 
Haridatta. As the Government Epigraphist rightly points out, 
Matrvara of the Brhatprosta grant seems to be a descendant of 
Matrvara, father of Rudradatta. This will give us the following 
•genealogy of the DB&aksapataludhikftas of the reigns of Ga^d^- 
varman and his successor Umavarman : 

Matrvara (I) 

I 

I 1 

Rudradatta Haridatta 

(Candavarman' s grant) | 

' Matrvara (II) 

(Brhatprostha grant) 

The interval between the two charters is sufficiently long to 
support the above conjecture. Moreover, the name Rudradatta 
has got the same name-ending as Haridatta ; and this fact 
enables us to assume reasonably enough that Haridatta and 
Rudradatta were sons of Matrvara (1) and therefore brothers. 
This genealogy, of the officers of state, gives us tangible 
evidence to conclude that Caridavarman was the predecessor 
and possibly the father of Umavarman.^ 

The Dhavalapeta copper-plate grant of Umavarman, 
curiously enough, was dated from the same place Vijaya Siihha- 
pura and on the same date as the Brhatprostha grant. The 
inscription records that Umavarman, the lord of Kalinga, 
converted the village of Kottura in the Mahendrabhoga or 
visaya into an agrahnra and bestowed it on the Brahma^a house- 
holder ^ryllasvamin of the N z.ts 2 L-gUra and a student of the 
Vajasangya-s'sMs It appears that the Brahma^ia donee was a 
saha-p^thaka or co-student of the king. It has been stated above 
that Caridavarman’s reign would seem to have been cut 
short by the rise of his enemies, probably the Salankayanas and 
others. The occurrence of Candavarman’s name both' in the 
^alaAkayana and Mathara dynasties renders it plausible to 


1 A. S. I. 1084-35. 
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assmne that both these families were relate^ to e^ch other 
by des of marriage. Probably, the very relationship was the 
cause of hostilities between the two dynasties. This view 
seems to find corroboration in the records of Canc^varman’s 
son and successor Umavarman. In the Tekkali plates, dated 
the ninth year, Umavarman does not call himself Kalingudhipaii, 
while in the other two later charters he assumes that title. 
This is noteworthy, and the absence of the title in the earUer 
record seems to denote that Umavarman had lost the southern 
provinces of Kalinga after the death of his father to some 
hostile power, whether it be to the Salaftkayanas or others. It 
appears that it was only towards the end of his reign that he 
had retrieved his position and became once more the lord 
of all Kalinga. The long reign of this monarch, Umavarman, 
would show that it was a glorious period for the Mathara 
dynasty. It will be remembered that according to the 
scheme of chronology adopted by us, king Umavarman would 
become a contemporary of the last of the SalaAkayanas. It wa^ 
during his reign that the Salankayanas were uprooted by the 
rising VisQuku^jidins under Madhavavarman 1. In that period of 
tumult and confusion, the lord of Kalinga would seem to have 
restored the sovereignty of his house once more as far as 
Pistapura in the south-west. 

The last known king of this line appears to be Vis^akha- 
varman, the donor of the Korosa^c^a copper-plate grant. On 
palaeographical grounds the inscription may be assigned to 
about the middle of the fifth century A. D. The alphabet 
resembles the characters of the Bfhatprostha 
(c. 130 lip A. D.) grnnt of Umavarman and the Ipuru plates of 
Madhavavarman 11.^ The record describes 
Vis'akhavarman as Parama-daivatal^ and Bappabhattaraka- 
pndabhaktaJj. ; but the title KalingadhipatiJp is omitted. From 
this it may be assumed justifiably, that during the reign pf 
Vis'akhavarman, the Mathara dynasty was deprived of the 
spvereignty of South Kalinga, apparently by the powerful 
Vipuku 9 (^in monarch Madhavavarman L The record registers 


1 E. I., xvn, p. 887f. 
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the grant of the village of Tampoyaka in the Korosaiidaka- 
visaya or Korosa^idaka-paficali to five Brahma^as, namely 
Visrius'arman, Sresthis'arman, Agnis'arman, Nagas'arman and 
^ivas'arman, all of the Atreya-^5/ra and residents of the village 
Sabarabhe]pda» as an agrahnra by the king for increasing the 
merit of his father who was in heaven. The date of the record is 
the 20th day of the 7 th fortnight of the hgmanta (winter) season 
in the 7th year of the king’s victorious reign. As this is the only 
record of the reign, and dated in the 7th year, it is not 
improbable that Vis'akhavarraan’s period did not exceed a 
decade. Vis'akhavarman would appear to have been conquered 
and overthrown by the rising Vasisthi king Gupavarman, or 
perhaps by Madhavavarman I. Whoever it was that uprooted 
the king, it seems fairly certain that with the fall of Vis'akha- 
varman, the Mathara dynasty of Kalinga came to an end. 
Vis'akhavarman seems to have made the grant mentioned above 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of his father. 
The edict was issued from the victorious city Sripura which was 
probably the king’s capital at that time. This also supports 
the view that Vis'akhavarman spent the few years of his reign in 
fighting his enemies and consequently was obliged to remove 
the seat of his residence from Vijaya Siihhapura to Sripura, 
Vis'akhavarman’s father is not mentioned in the inscription ; 
for the present he may be assumed to be Umavarman. Vis'akha- 
varman’s reign appears to have come to an end about 440 A. D. 
And it is roughly the date of the eleven Asfvamsdhas and 
HujasVya by the Visriukundin king, Madhavavarman I.^ 

The seven charters of the family, with the exception of the 
tiSgblu plates, furnish to us altogether six generations of the 
Mathara dynasty. Though the records do not specifically 
mention the names of the donor’s father, we shall assume for 
the present that they were all related to one another as father 
and son and so on. The history of this line of kings who held 
the sovereignty of Kalinga from about the middle of the fourth 
to about the middle of the fifth century is completely lost 
in obscurity. The history of this dynasty appears to have 


1 See Book IV below. 
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been the history of the hostilities and protracted wars for 
nearly a century with the Salaiikayanas, of Vengi, Vasisthas of 
Dgvarastra and others who are not known to epigraphy. There 
is no doubt that the Ma^haras were a powerful family, who 
despite the hostility of their neighbours and subordinate vassal 
kings, held the sovereignty of Kalinga for a long period. The 
genealogy of the kings of this illustrious dynasty may be arranged 
as follows for easy reference : 

Mnthara-kula. 

1. Saktivarman (I) c. 350 — 365 A. D. 

2. Anantavarman c. 365 A. D. 

3. Ananta-Saktivarman or 
Saktivarman II. c. 365—394 A. D. 

4. Candavarman. c. 394—400 A. D. 

5. Umavarman. c. 400 — 430 A, D. 

6. Vis^akhivarman. c. 430—440 A. D. 

The Mathara dynasty seems to have made the first attempt 
known to history to establish a paramount monarchy for the 
entire kingdom of Kalinga, during the four or five centuries after 
Christ. The , sovereignty of the Matharas throve well so long 
as the weak ^lankayana kings in the south-west were in power. 
The hostility and later, the fall of the Salankayanas hastened the 
fall of the Matharas the hands of the Visnukundins. The 
expansion of the Visnukun^in Empire proved a menace to the 
sovereignty of the Mathara in Kalinga. With the rise and 
expansion of the Vi^ukundins a new chapter begins in the 
Early History of Andhradesa and Kalinga. And the first 
attempt to annex and incorporate Southern Kalinga into Andhra 
as a part of that country was made during the Vis^ukuD^n 
Epoch. We shall pursue the history of this dynasty in the next 
chapter. 
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The Mathara family seems to have survived several 
centuries after they were overthrown. They sank to the level 
of subordinate chiefs, and ruled over small principalities in 
North Kalinga or Bastar. This is borne out by a record of the 
time of Mahsi-Bhavagupta-rajadeva or Mah9.*Bhavagupta II, of 
Yay£ltinagara» the ornament of Soma-^^/a and the lord of Tri* 
kalinga. A certain chieftain named Ra^aka Sri Puihja, who 
had obtained iii\t paiica-mahn-sfabda^ the Ma^^alika and son of 
R^aka Sri Vo^a, and who called himself a feudatory of King 
Maha-Bhavagupta II is mentioned in that inscription.^ Rai^aka 
Sri Puihja is said to have been born in the Mathara«A»/^ which 
may be the same as Mathara>^M/a ; and he is called in the 
inscription the * lord of fifteen villages.’ From this it appears 
that the Mathara (Mathara) — ^family sank into a subordinate 
position and some scions of the dynasty survived till tenth or 
eleventh century as subordinate chiefs in the north. 

1 Kudoplai plates of the time of Maha-Bbavagupta II.: £• /•, IV» p. 254ff. 
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THE VI5NUKUNpiNS 

INTRODUCTORY 

The Vis^ukun^ins were the first great dynasty, since the 
fall of: the Iksv^kus, that held paramount sway over the entire 
Andhra country including Kalinga and played an imperial role 
in the history of the Deccan during the fifth and sixth centuries 
of the Christian era* Till now the history of this powerful 
dynasty has. not been properly studied, and its importance in 
relation to the ancient history of India has not been rightly 
estimated by any scholar* Professor F. Kielhorn, 
Earlier Writers Dr. E. Hultzsch and K. V. Lakshmana Rao 
have edited the 'inscriptions of the Yisnii* 
ku94‘t>s 3nd advanced theories regarding the origin of the family, 
the growth and extent of their kingdom, their chronology and 
lastly the glorious and important part played by them. Later, 
Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil attempted a brief but connected 
outline of the history of the dynasty. t Later still a similar 
attempt was made by Prof. S. V. Vis'vanatha.^ More recently 
a systeniatic study of the family has been published by 
Dr. Diiiesh Chandra Sircar who seems to have recognised the 
im portant part played by the dynasty in. the ancient history of 
the Dieccan.,^ But Dr* Sircar has not handled the evidence 
properly; and he^ has presented the chronology^ jpedi^ree and 
pdlitical . history of the. Vis^ukundins from an utterly wrong 
angle altogether. His conclusions are wholly untcnahle_ and 
misleading. His scheme of the Visriuku^din chronology is 
bonfused; and the reasons for the confusion are thre6-fold. Firstly 
he is at a disadvantage when dealing with the charters of the 
dynasty as well as other matters relating to ancient Andhradesai 

; 1 Ancient History of the Deccan (1920) Pon4>ptierry< 

2 Jubilee Number Q. J. M. S. Vol. XXV, pp. 76-86 (Parts I— III.) 

S /. H. 0.,yol, IX. pp. 2;8£(. and pp. 967ff. Sea the. same is published in )» different 
(orm in the ■' Successors of the S' atavahanas' ia the Journal the Dep0rt^ent of 

tieiWsi Vdl. XXVI. Calcutta University, 1986. 
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He seems to be ignorant of the . geography and topography 
of the Andhra country; likewise he is not conversant with the 
physiography, with the natural and historical divisions, their 
extent, names and aituadcu. Secondly, his conclusions or 
assumptions are based upon a somewhat defective reasoning. 
For example, he is unconvincing when he entirely disapproves 
of the testimony of palaeography and proceeds to identify the 
kings and determine their chronology and their place in the 
;pedigree soley on a comparison of the epithets attached to their 
names in the formal fweambles of the family charters. There is 
ho doubt that these epithets and phrases, if properly interpreted 
and compared with one another correctly, do constitute by 
themselves very valuable and conclusive evidence. But Dr. Sircar 
has not done so. Often the evidence of palaeography offers 
the ‘best clue for correctly determining the chronology of the 
kings, especially when other facts do not arise in conflict with it. 
And therefore to reject entirely the palaeographical evidence as 
untrustworthy is not justifiable. Thirdly, in Dr. Sircar^s Vis^u* 
kupdin chronology, the history and chroncdogy of the contem* 
porary dynasties of Ancient India are altogether ignored. In 
fact the history of the Vis^ukundins has been studied by him in 
complete isolation from the rest. Consequently the chronology 
and political events connected with the Vis^ukundins, as 
proposed by Dr. Sircar have become thoroughly untenable. A 
fresh attempt, therefore, is now made in these pages to properly 
inteipret the family charters and reconstruct the genealc^ of 
the family. In this scheme the history of the Vispukupditis 
presented in a new manner and from what I consider to be the 
proper perspective.^ 

The sources of history of the Vispukupdios maunly 
the copper* plate charters of the family which are written in 
Sanskrit and to some extent the inscriptions of the contemporary 
dynasties which sometimes afford striking synchronisms for 
some political events of the Visriukupd'n Epoch. There are 

'1 A Tdttgtt version of this chapter on the by me was publtshedl in the 

There the tmtenabilhy of Vt» $ircar's scheme qI chronology was fully 

discussed* 
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only five copper-plate grants of the family and happily they 
are all published with translations and exhaustive notes. There 
is also an unpublished stone inscription of the family, at 
Velpuru in Sattenapalli taluk, Guntur district, 
Sources- which will be referred to in the proper place. 

The published inscriptions are : The CikkuUa 
plates of Vikramendravarman II dated the tenth year the 
Ramatirtham plates of Maknrnja Indravarman dated the twenty 
seventh year the Polamuru copper-plate grant of Madhava- 
varman (HI) dated the forty eighth year the Ipuru plates 
of Msdhavavarman III, dated the thirty seventh year and 
the Ipuru plates (II set) of Madhavavarman II, son of Deva* 
varman, dated the twenty seventh year.® 

Besides the inscriptions mentioned above, additional 
materials are also available in the Sanskrit and Telugu 
Literatures. Several historical legends and traditions relating 
to the kings of the dynasty are found embedded in the Telugu 
literature of the sixteenth century and the Local Records of the 
Mackenzie collection. These will be referred to in the following 
pages as occasion arises in the discussion. 

1 These plates were found in 1866 and published in E. /. IV. pp. lOSff. 

2 These plates were discovered at RSmatirtham near Vijayaaagaram in 1908 by the 
late G.V* Appa Rao» and published in £• /., XII 1 pp. 188—136. 

3 The plates were first brought to light by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshraana Rao in 
the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XI. 

4 E./.,XVII, pp. 334-337. 

6 JS. /., XVII, pp. 337-340. 



CHAPTER 1. 


the Genealogy of the Vi^uhu^ins, 

. From the point of view of palaeography the Ipuru plates 
\ (11 set) of Madhavavarman II, dated the 27th year seems to be 
|the earliest of all the Vis^uku^^iii records.^ In the opinion of 
On E. Hultzsch, the alphabet reminds us of the British Museum 
plates of Vijaya Buddhavarman*s queen, Carudevi.”^ But 
Carudgvi’s grant is in Prakrit language, and elsewhere it has 
been assigned by us to the latter part of the 
third century. Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri 
thinks that the Prakrit charters of the Pallava 
kings have to be assigned to the beginning of the fourth century 
A. D. if not earlier.* But the present record is not in Prakrit ; 
it is in Sanskrit prose, and contains two verses at the end. The 
abbreviation va in line 13 at the end presupposes the Prakrit 
form vasa or var^ in Sanskrit. This fact, coupled with the 
palaeography of the alphabet indicates that the record belongs 
to the period which followed the Prakrit epoch, to the fifth 
century, but not later. 

The record mentions three generations of the family 
including that of the donor, Madhavavarman II. 

Maharaja Madhavavarman I 
S'ri Devavarman 
Maharaja MSdhavavarman IL 

Madhavavarman I is described with the epithet Ekudasf^ 
asfvamsdh itvabj^rt nvadhuta-jagat-kalmaqasya Agni^ma-sahasra- 
ywinQ-nska-sumanta-maku^-kuta - mani • khacita-carafui -yugala • 
kamalasya mahurujasyat “The glorious great king who had 
stains of the whole world by bathing at the end of eleven 
Asvamsdhas", who had performed thousands of AgniqUima 

1 Tbe date of the record will be discussed below. 

* B. /., VIII, p. l«f. 
tB./.,XIV.pp.S47-^ 
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sacrifices, and whose pair of lotus feet was studded with the 
jewels on the top of the diadems of many bowing vassals.” 
His son, Devavarman, is not given even the kingly title Mahumja 
but mentioned merely as K^attriynvaskanda-pravartii-npraHma 
vikhyuta pamkramasya^ “The glorious one, who displayed 
matchless well-known valour in attacking the Ksatriyas ” or 
warriors. The omission of the kingly title to this prince is 
conspicuous and may possibly be also significant. The omission 
perhaps denotes that Devavarman had either a very uneventful 
reign or probably died shortly after he ascended the throne* 
His son is called, Vi§t!MkupdiT^tn Sri Mudhavavarmu ‘ the 
glorious Madhavavarman, (II) apparently king of the Vispu- 
kundin family This epithet denotes that he was a king and like 
his ancestor a Mahumja. It is possible that the scribe in* 
advertently omitted the title Mahumja to Madhavavarman 11^ 
the donor of the grant. A careful examination of the writing 
on the plate, which is much worn out, shows that in engraving 
this passage the scribe struggled in vain for space for the 
insertion of the word mahuruja after the phrase ‘Vispukupdinam* 
which he left out by oversight. Madhavavarman II is given the 
titles Trikuta^Malayuadhipatify, * the lord of the Trikuta (Hill) 
and Malaya (Mountains) and Bhagavat ^nparvatasvumi-pudu- 
nudhyutafy,’ ‘ who meditates on the feet of the holy lord of 
Sriparvata.’ He is also described with the epithet mya^vinaya^ 
sattva sainpannah, “ one who is endowed with policy, modesty 
and honesty”, qualities which are essential requisites in a great 
monarch. This record of Madhavavarman II is dated the 47th 
year according to Dr. Hultzsch, but in my opinion the 27th 
year, on the 7th day in the seventh fortnight of the rainy 
season.^ 

I The next record in point of antiquity seems to be the 

I Kamatirtham plates of Indravarman, dated the 27th year ; and 
the next following one is the Cikkulla plates of Vikramendra- 
varman II. Putting the pedigrees of these two charters side 

1 br. Sirkar takes the numeriGal symbols to mean 10 + 7a«17 ; Dr. Hultziicb reads them 
as 40+7 Ik is. 47. I think the symbol preceding the numeral 7 is 30 and not either 10 pr 
40, and therefore the regnal year is 27. 
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by si6e» get altogether four generatioos of the famUy. The 
Rauiatirtham plates give only three generations 
plates of the family including that of the donort but 
the Cikkulla plates mention four generations of 
the dynasty including that of the donor. 

Ratmiirtham plates. 

1* Maharaja S ri MSdhavavarman 

I 

2. Raja Vikramendravarmao (I) 

1 

2 . (Bear son) Indravarman 


Cikkulla plates, 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman 

2. SV? Vikramendravarmao (J> 

8. Maharaja IndrabhattSrakavarmaii 
4. Maharaja Vikramendravartnan (II) . 


In the Ramatirtham plates, Madhavavarman is given the epithets, 
Bhagava-cchnparvatasTfami-pildmiudhyuta'If. sakala-mahimafidal- 
TZvanata - sntnanta - mukutamapi • kitan-uvah4ha - carapa • yug^- 
vikhyuta’yasfalj, 8nman’mahnruj\ “the glorious Mahnrnja, 
who meditated on the feet of the divine Lord of Srlparvata, 
whose pair of feet were covered by the rays of the jewels in the 
diadems of bowing vassals on the whole circle of the earth, and 
whose fame was widely known,” and tasy^Grjjita-s!riy5'Vi^u- 
kupdi-pwthiv’^dii-^dtt • unvaya • tilakasya samudbhut-aikudasf' 
nsvatttBdhn - vadhft • nvadhauta -jagat - kalmasasya kratu-sahasra 
yujinalj, snunapupy • Qdaka - pavitnkfta girasaJh “ of him whose 
glory was mighty, who was an ornament of the ever rising family 
of the Vif^ukuindins, who had washed off the impurity of the 
world by bathing at the end of eleven horse sacrifices, who had 
performed thousands of other sacrifices and whose head had 
been purified by the sacred water of ablutions at places of 
pilgrimage.” The above epithets seem to be 
QkkuiUidates. identical with those gpven to Msidhavavarman, 
in the Cikkula plates. Madhavavarman is 
described^ zsBhagavatal^ ^HparvatasvmnipaddnudhywUi Vi^u^ 
Bkudasf nf/vanis4h -woahhrt-ltvadhautajagat'kalma^- 
sya kratusahasra -yuJinaJf. sarvamBdh-uvupta - sarvabhuia - 
tv^rujosya bahusuvarpa-paupdanka - puru^mtdha • vujappya • 
Ukthya~^b4(isi’fdjasuyapmdhirnjya-prnjdpaly'^dy-afi^a-vmdha* 
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p^thu-hrdtU'Varamsfatasahasre^^jina^ kraPu^var - nnu^dhidita • 
prati^kita parame^hitvasya mahurujasya sakala»Jag<\nmandala- 
vmala - gum • pj-thu • k^ipati - makuta • mapigapa nikar-nvamta- 
pztdayugalasya (Madhavavarmanah), '^Mahctruja Madhavavarman, 
who meditates on the feet of the holy Lord of Sriparvata and 
who belongs to the family of the Visriukuri^ins, who washed 
off the stains of the world by his ablutions after eleven A^va- 
msdha sacrifices, who celebrated thousands of sacrifices, who 
by a Sarvamsdha sacrifice obtained the supreme 
Madhavavarman I dominion over all beings, who celebrated a 
hundred thousand Bahusuvarpa, Paup4<irika^ 
Puru^msdha, Vajap&ya^Ukthya^ $ddasint Enjasuya, Pmdhimjya^ 
PfUjupatya and various other large and important, excellent 
sacrifices, who by the celebration of excellent sacrifices attained to 
firmly established supremacy^ and whose two feet were bent down 
by multitudes of heaps of jewels from the daiadems of stainless, 
noble and great kings of the great orb of the earth.** From a 
comparison of the two sets of epithets it will become evident that 
Madhavavarman of the Ramatirtham plates and Madhavavarman 
of the Cikkulla plates were one and the same person. In both 
the epithets occurs a very significant description of the greatness 
and renown of King Madhavavarman. He was a Great King, 
who increased the power, glory and prestige of his house by 
' rising to imperial dignity in the Deccan. It is, therefore, 
probable that he was the founder of his illustrious house. 

\ The next king in both the charters is Vikramendravarman I. 
' The Ramatirtham record gives him merely the title Raj an while 
the Cikkulla charter omits even that title. This omission is 
interesting. It seems to denote that Vikramendravarman 1 did 
not attain to the political status which his illustrious father 
Madhavavarman acquired for himself. He is called ubhaya- 
vaiihsf-atmajalahkara bkutaJp “ born as an ornament to both the 
families” in the Ramatirtham plates, and the Cikkulla plates 
describe him as prapapta-Vi^ukupdi Yakaja{kd) vainsfa-dvay- 
nlaitkftajanmanafi', “whose birth was embellished by the two 
families, the Vakatakas and the Visnukundins.** 
^ epithet plainly alludes to the matrimonial 

itUiance between the Vaka^fca and Vif^uku^^^a 
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families ; it suggests that Madhavavarman married a Vakai^ka 
princess and that the offspring of that illustrious union was 
Vikramendravarman. The statement indicates further that 
M^dhavavarman’s claims to imperial dignity in Daksi^apatha 
Rad eleven AsfvamBdAas were not empty boasts. 

^ Vikramendravarman’s son was Indravarman or Indra* 
I bhatjarakavarman. He is called the priya-sunujp * the dear son' 
in the Ramatirtham plates and this denotes that VikramSndra- 
varman 1 had other sons besides Indrabhattaraka. The word 
bkat^raka means a ‘ great king ’ and is apparently attached to 
Indravarman’s name as a mark of deep veneration in the 
Cikkulla charter. The identity of Indravarman with Indra- 
bhattSrakavarman is also based upon another fact. In both the 
Cikkulla and Ramatirtham plates there is an 
v^^m*****^^*^* almost identical passage describing the 
greatness and exploits of the king. The Rama- 
tirtham plates speak of Indravarman as amka-caturddanta-samafa' 
sfata satHgljatta-vijayi, “ the glorious king who is victorious by 
encountering in hundred thousands of battles of numerous four- 
tusked elephants." The Cikkulla plates' describe him as 
anska - caturddanta - samara - sainighatta - dvirada ga^ui - vipula- 
vijayasya, “ the mighty king who gained extensive victories 
when his troupes of elephants encountered in battle numerous 
fbur-tusked elephants." There is no doubt therefore that 
Indravarman and Indrabhaftarakavarman were one and the 
same person. Vikramendravarman II is called the eldest son of 
indrabhattSrakavarman in the Cikkulla record. 

Now arises for consideration the question of identification 
of Madhavavarman the ancestor of Vikramendravarman II, and 
Madhavavarman I mentioned at the top of the pedigree in the 
Ipuru plates second set. The Visnuku^^in charters do not speci<« 
fically mention anything that enables us to solve the problem 
in a satisfactory manner. Nevertheless the epithets attached 
^ Madhavavarman I in the IpHru plates and those that are 
attached to Madhavavarman in the Ramatirtham and Cikkulla 
plates seem to be helpful. They appear to be somqwhat 
similar. It can be seen at a glance that both the Madhavavarmans 
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had several epithets and achievements in common between 
themselves. Both had celebrated eleven Asfvamsdhas and 
both had performed thousands of Agnistomas and other kratus. 
And both were worshipped by a host of powerful, noble and 
great kings of the earth and thus both had attained to the 
dignity of a samrnt or emperor in the Deccan. For every 
kratu that is performed, Agnistoma is necessary, and must 
be offered in the beginning ; and therefore the thousands of 
Agnistoma sacrifices which Madhavavarman I is 
Madhavavarman said to have performed according to the Ipuru 

and Cikkuiia plates Pl^tes (secotid Set) may have included all 
same as M&dhava- the kratus mentioned in the Cikkuiia plates, 
varmani of the Moreoever, all the three early Visnukundin 
charters, namely, the Ipuru, Ramatirtham and 
the Cikkuiia plates, speak .of Mahjtmja Madhavavarman, 
presumably the first, who was bowed to by a host of great, noble 
and powerful vassal kings of the earth, and who held imperial 
sway over a wide area in the eastern Deccan. It is, therefore, 
probable that Madhavavarman I of the Ipuru plates second set and 
A Madhavavarman of the Ramatirtham and Cikkuiia plates were 
one and the same king. If this view is accepted, then Madhava* 
varman I becomes the first paramount king and founder of the 
dynasty. He had apparently two sons, Devavarman and 
Vikramendravarman I; and the latter was born of the Vakataka 
princess. Accordingly, we get the following six generations of 
the Vis^ukuj^din dynasty : 


Madhavavarman I* 

(Offerer Qf eleven As'vam^dhaSs a Rajasuya, a SarvamBdha etc ) 


\By the 1st queen) 
2. Devavarman. 


8. MSdhavavarman II 

\ 


Indravarman or 
Indrabha ^arakavarman 
(priya-sunuh : * dear son.') 


(By the Vakataka princess) 
4. Vikramendravarman I. 

_l 


Other sons 
(Ufi-named) 


52 


6. Vikramendravarman II 
{JySqfha-putruh : 'eldest son') 


Other sons 
((Jn-named) 
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There remain two more records for our consideration,-— the 
I^ru plates (I set) of Govindavarman's son Madhavavarman 
and the Polamuru copper-plate grant of Madhavavarman III. 
Tl^ tpuru plates (I set) are dated the 15th day of the 7th 
fortnight of the hot season in the thirty-seventh year of the 
reign and, the Polamuru grant is said to have been issued on 
the occasion of an eclipse of the moon in Phalguna in the 48th 
year of the victorious reign. The IpHru charter mentions 
only three generations of the family, namely, 
Madhavavarman the donor, his father Govinda- 
varman, and lastly the donor’s son, prince 
MaflcyaQ]^a>bhat^raka, the executor of the 
charity. The Polamuru grant also gives three 
generations of the family but furnishes additional information. 
It mentions the donor, his father, and his father’s father. Thus 
both the records put together give us the following four 
generations of the dynasty: 


, Ipuru plates 
and Polamuru 
grant of 

MSdbavavarman. 


1* Vikramahendravarman 
2- GOvindavarman, surnamed VikramGyraya 
8. Madhavavarman (111), surnamed 
4. MaScyappa-bhattaraka 

In the opinion of Dr. Hultzsch, which is undoubtedly the 
most reasonable and correct, the Ipuru plates {second set) of 
Madhavavarman II are earlier than the Ipuru plates {first set) of 
Govindavarman’s son Madhavavarman. The learned Doctor 
therefore calls Madhavavarman, the son of Govindavarman, 
Madhavavarman III. In doing so he has apparently borne in 
mind the pedigrees of the Rzlmatlrtham and the Cikkula plates. 
I Dr. D. C. Sircar, on the other hand, wrongly assumes Govinda- 
^ varman’s son Madhavavarman to be the same king as Mad^va- 
i vturman who had married the Vakataka princess. This wrong 
identification has led Dr. Sircar into hopeless confusion in 
reconstructing the genealogy and the political history of the 
Vis^ukuip^ins. There are several reasons that strongly suggest 
that Madhavavarman 111, the donor of the Ipuru first set and 
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the Polamuru grant, could not have been Madhavavarman II, 
the donor of the Ipuru II set, or Madhavavarman, the ancestor 
of the donors of the Ramatirtham and Cikkulla plates. In 
the first place, Madhavavarman III is said to be the son of 
Govindavarman. But the father’s name of Mcidh^vavarman II, 
the donor of the Ipuru second set, is given as Devavarman. 
Secondly, Madhavavarman, the ancestor of the donors of the 
Ramatirtham and Cikkulla plates, is said to have married a 
Vakataka princess and begot on her a son named Vikramendra* 
varman. Thirdly, Madhavavarman (III) is not spoken of as 
having been in any manner connected with the Vakataka 
dynasty. Dr. Sircar’s interpretation of the epithets Trivarctr 
nagara-bhavana-gata - parama -yuvati -jam-viharaparatiJ^, ‘ who 
took delight in the company of charming, young ladies standing 
on the top of the palaces of Trivaranagara’, of the PolamQru grant 
and Tnvaramgara-bhavam-gata-hfdaya-nandamlpt^viho delights 
the hearts of the young ladies standing on the top of the 
palaces of Trivaranagara ” of the Ipuru plates (first set) as refer- 
ring to the marriage of Madhavavarman with the Vakataka 
princess is utterly untenable. Here there is no reference tp 
the Vakataka capital, for Trivaranagara was not the Vakataka 
city. Trivaranagara was the capital of the Somavams'i kings 
or the Later Gupta dynasty of Mahakosala. Fourthly, the 
Ipuru First set mentions prince Mahcyaii;^a>bhattaraka as the 
dear son of the donor Madhavavarman. Neither the Madhava- 
varman of the Cikkulla plates nor the Madhavavarman I, of the 
Ipuru (second set) had a son named Mailcya]t>na-bhat(araka. 
There is nothing in the statements of those two records to 
enable us to infer that Matlcyan^a bhatt^aka was the son of 
a Madhavavarman, who was not Madhavavarman III. Fifthly, 
the Polamuru grant gives Madhavavarman III the title 
Jamistraya which is not given to the two Madhavavarmans 
known to us from the second set of the Ipuru and Rama- 
tirtham plates. Sixthly, the donor of the Polamuru grant 
and Ipnru first set is not stated to have performed any of the 
great kratus like Purusamedha, Vajapeya, RajasHya, Ptadhirajya, 
Sarvamedha and Prijapatya and thousands of Agnis^oma 
sacrifices like Msdlhavavarman 1 of the IpGru second set, Rama- 
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tlrtham and Cikkulla plates. The seventh and the most 
important reason of all is that the epithet hirartyagarbha- 
j frasUtHi, attached to Madhavavarman III in both the grants 
of his reign, is not given to any other Madhavavarman in 
the three remaining charters. This epithet seems to be 
peculiar to Madhavavarman III and his special epithet. The 
two earlier. Madhavavarmans had apparently 

three Madhava- 

Madhavavarman. varmans bore the title Mahuruja but the 
first and the third only claimed the celebration 
of eleven AsfvaniBdhas, This does not by itself conclusively 
prove that the three kings named Madhavavarman were one 
and the same person, or two persons as has been assumed by 
Dr. Sircar. Moreover, the fact that two kings named Madhava- 
varman, out of the three, bore the epithet * the performer of the 
eleven Asfvamsdkas,' must have a different significance 
altogether which has been lost sight of by Dr. Sircar. There 
are, therefore, three kings of the name of Madhavavarman. 
M^ldhavavarman I, who married the Vakataka princess, the 
founder of the dynasty, and offerer of eleven As'mmsdhas 
Madhavavarman 11, the lord of Trikuta and Malaya Mountains, 
and Madhavavarman III, surnamed Jamsfraya, the offerer of 
eleven AsfvainBdhas,t\io delight of the princeises of Trivara- 
nagara, and Hira^yagarbha-prasutiJp and Parama^brahmapyafy. 

What then is the place of the consolidated pedigree 
of the PolamQru grant and the Ipuru first set put together ? 
It is somewhat embarrassing to find none of the familiar names 
is repeated save that of Madhavavarman (111) alone in the 
I family pedigree. Despite this, however, we may identify 
1 first king Vikramahendravarman, the ancestor, with Vikra- 
1 mendravarman II, the donor of the Cikkulla plates. The name 
i VikramahSndra is plainly a variant of Vikramendra, and both 
I mean the same name. Moreover, Vikramahendravarman cannot 
I be identified with Vikramendravarman 1. For, epithets like 
ubhayO’Varh^rnaj’^lardmra-bhutaJf^ and pranafta - Vi^ukup4i~ 
VukJX^va'ihsfa-dvay’tilahkftaJp attached to his name are not given 
to Vikramahendravarman. On the other hand, the PolamSru 
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grant describes Vikramahgndravarman as appratihata-smsanasya 
sva-pratEp-dpanata-snmanta manujapati-mati^lasya virahitaripu- 
^ctdvar-gasya viAhivai-upacita-trivargasya vibudhapati-mAhya- 
s/arira-vibhava-bala-parukramasyai “ whose commands were 
irresistible, i. e. one who had no rival, who by his own prowess 
made the circle of great kings bow to him as vassals, who had 
overcome the six internal enemies, who had fully attained the 
triple objects of life, Aharma, artha and kmia, by following the 
injunctions laid down, and who possessed the best arms, warriors, 
wealth, magnificence, strength and heroism like Indra, the lord of 
the gods". This passage may be compared with the description 
which the Cikkulla plates give of the donor. Vikramendra- 
varman II is described as gariqtah s/aisfava-eva sakala-nfpa-guti- 
nlaxjdifia^a samyag-adhymopita sakala-rnjyabhurab, “ the most 
noble, who in childhood already, embellished with all the 
virtues or qualities of a king, had duly taken upon himself the 
burden' of the government." The comparison shows that 
Vikramahendra mentioned in the Polamuru grant was the same 
king as Vikramendravarman II, the donor of the Cikkulla plates. 
Accordingly, we get three more generations of the family from 
Vikramendravarman II, and thus, altogether nine in all. 



CHAPTER n. 


The Chronology of the Vi^ukundins, 

The Polamuru grant enables us to determine the 
chronology of the Visnuku^idin dynasty in a roughly accurate 
manner. The record gives certain astronomical data which 
fortunately for the historian admit of verification and 
calculation. And there is another circumstance which makes 
the date probable. It so happened that the Visnuku:^^**^ 
grant and another copper-plate grant of Mahmuja Jayasiihha- 
vallabba I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty, 
were found together in an ancient site at 
Polamuru, a village in Ramachandrapuram 
taluk, East Godavari district. The accident of 
this interesting discovery, coupled with the 
charities recorded in the two inscriptions, affords a splendid 
synchronism that enables us not only to fix the date of the 
Polamuru grant conclusively, but also the forty-eighth year of 
Madhavavarman III. 


Polamuru grant 
basis for the 
Vi§9ukupdia 
chronology* 


The Visriukuridin Polamuru plates record the grant of the 

village of Pubmburu, which was apparently the ancient name of 

Polamuru, as an agrahura, with all the immunities to the 

Taittiriya' Brahmacurin, (a Brahmacttrin of the Taitlinya - 

emhhn or Kr^a-Y ajurvsda) Sivas'arman of the Gautama gUrut 

who was the son of Damas'arman and grandson of Rudras'arman. 

The donee is spoken of as a Caturvsdin^ ‘ one who mastered the 

four Vedas ’ and as a resident of Kunduru in Karmarastra. The 

• • • • 

grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon in 
Phalguna, in the 48th year of the reign of Madhavavarman III. 
The Eastern Calukya Polamuru grant records the re- grant of the 
same village as an agrahura to the Brahma^a Rudras'arman of 
Gautama-^S/m, who was the son of Sivas'arman and grandson of 
DS.mas^arman and an inhabitant of the village of Asanapura, by 
Jayasiihhavallabha 1. It is interesting to note that the donee is 
referred to as the purv-ugrakunka, “ the former free-holder of 
the c^rahara.** The charter is dated the 7th day of the 8th 
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fortnight of the hot season of the fifth year of the king i The 
pedigrees of the two donees under the two charters respectively 
as well as the epithets attached to the names of the donees 
and their ancestors clearly show that Rudras'arman the 
purvngrahnnha, was the son of Sivasarman, the original donee. 
Here are the two pedigrees for comparison 


Vi^uku‘it4in Grant. 

Gautama-^O^ra 

1. Kudras'arman (I) 

( Vsda-vSdanga-viduJ} ) 

2. Damas'arman 
(sva-pUuradhika-gun- 
adhyasita-tanuJj) 

8. S'ivas'armaii (donee) 

( Taittiriyaka^sabrahmacarin 
CaturvSdin ; resident of 
Kunduru in Karmaraqffa) 


Eastern Calukya Grant. 

Gautama-^0^m 


1. DSmas'arman 
(Vsda-v^danga*vidu1f) 

. I 

2. Sivas'arman 

( sva-pituradhika- 
gunadhivctsah) 

‘I 

8. Rudras^arman (II) (donee) 
(putvagrahdnka, 
resident of Asanapurai 
I'aitttriyasa- 

hrahmacctrin and dvivSdin) 


The epithet purvugrahunka that occurs the Eastern Calukya 
grant shows that Rudras'arman II was formerly in the enjoyment 
of the agrahnra of PulombQru for sometime and that he had 
lost it some years previously during the dark days of confusion 
and chaos that followed the fall of the Visriukuncjin dynasty 
and the conquest of Andhradesa by king Satyas'raya Pulikes'in II, 
and that he had obtained it again during the reign of Jayasiiiiha* 
vallabha I, the second Eastern Calukya monarch. According 
to the Eastern Calukya Chronology proposed by me, the reign 
of Jayasimhavallabha I falls between S. S. 563 and S. S. 595, 
corresponding to 641 and 673 A. D.^ Jayasiihhavallabha’s 


1 C- P. No. 6 of 1918-14. See ARSIE, 1914, p. 83. Also E.l. XIX, p- 264ff and 
plate. See also Bharatit Vol* Vlll. Part I where Mr. M. Somas'ekhara Sarma gives his 
own version of the text, as an appendix to the Polamdru grant of Madhavavarman 111. 
He reads the date of the record correctly as year 5. 

2 Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calukyas (JAHRS, Vol* IX, Pt. 4. p If, and 
the chart facing page SO, 
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grant is dated as has been already stated in die 6th year of his 
reign, which falls roughly in S> S. 567 or 645 A. D.^ 

The date of Jayasirhhavallabha’s grant, 645 A< D., is the 
landmark. It can help us to determine the date of the prior 
Vis^ukundtn grant of the same village with approximate 
certainty, and likewise the date of accession of the donor 
Madhavavarman 111. The donees of the two Polamuru 
grants are father and son respectively and the latter is 
stated to be the former holder of the agrahura. The epithet 
parvugrahafika presumably indicates that Rudras^arman II 
enjoyed the agrahura for sometime before he was dispossessed. 
The interval, therefore, between the date of the Vispuku^clin 
grant and of the Eastern Calukya re-grant, may have been 
about half a century and not more. Andhradesa was invaded, 
conquered and annexed to his dominions by Pulikgs'in II, early 
in 611 A. D.^ Roughly thirteen years later, about 624 A. D., 
Kubja>Vis:puvardhana, younger brother of Pulikes'in II, estab* 
lished himself at Plstapura as the paramount sovereign of the 
Andhra country .8 The two Polamuru grants clearly show that 
the Vis^ukupdins preceded the Eastern Calukyas in the 
sovereignty of Andhradesa. Now that the two events, namely, 
the invasion of Pulihlis'in II and the consequent overthrow of 
the VisQukuo(jin sovereignty in Andhradesa are placed in and 
about 611 A. D., it seems probable that the death of Madhava- 
varman III, the last king of the Visnukun^ins, occurred about 
the same time. It is thus obvious that the date of the first 

1 Opu at. p* 17. According to the practice that seems to have prevailed in the Eastern 
Cfilukya dynasty the last year of the predecessor was also reckoned as the initial year of 
the snccessor, and especially^ so when the death of the last sovereign and the accession of 
his successor take place in one and the same year. 

2 See Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. IV. p. 48*— 64 : JB. 7. 
XVIIIi p. 257f. Dr. Hultzsch who edits the grant afresh in this Johrnal (E. /•) disagrees 
with Lakshmana Rao’s view regarding the date of the Kopparam plates and incidentally, 
the date of Pulikes^in's conquest of Andhradesa. I have also discussed the date of 
the Kopparam plates in the Revised Chronology of the Eastern CAlukya Kings (JAHRS*^ 
Vol. IX, pp. 6—11 Part iv) and come to the same conclusion as Laskhmana Rao, 
Dr. Hnltzsch's equivalent of the details of the date of the KoppSram grant is thoroughly 
incompatible with the chronology of the Eastern CSlukyas and the political events of the 
first quarter of the seventh century. 

3 Revised Chronology of the Eastern CSlukya Kings, JAHRS, IX part iv, p« 16. 
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Polamuru grant must have lain some years prior to the death of 
Madhavavarman III. Accordingly, the eclipse of the full-moon 
tithi in Phalguna in the 48th year of Madhavavarman 111 must 
be looked for in the years that preceded the Calukyan conquest 
of Andhradesa. In all certainty it seems to have occurred 
in the closing years of the sixth century. The only eclipse of 
the moon on the full-moon day of Phalguna that lies within the 
proximity of the Calukyan conquest is that of the Phalguna 
full-moon tithi in S. S. 516, corresponding to Wednesday, 
February 10, 594 A. D.^ And this date seems to be undoubtedly 
the most probable equivalent of the lunar eclipse of Phalguna 
full-moon tithi in the forty-eighth year of Madhavavarman III. 

This date is supported by other facts. In the Visnukundin 
grant, the donee Sivas'arman is said to be a master of the ‘ four 
Vedas.’ It is a well known fact that in order to master the four 
Vgdas a brahmacarin had to spend at least thirty-six to forty 
years in a gurukula. Sivas'arman must have been, therefore, 
at least forty-five years old or even more at the time of his 
obtaining the grant of the agrahnra of PuloihbUru from Madhava- 
varman III. According to Manu (III-1-2) a brahmaatrin has to 
spend thirty-six years in the house of his preceptor (guru) to 
study three Vedas. Even if it be accepted that Sivas^arman 
was a man of brilliant and precocious intellect and that there- 
fore he began the study of the Vedas from his eighth year, he 
would be forty four or forty-five years old by the time he became 
a master of the four Vedas. Moreover says the same authority, 
(IX-Qi) that a brahmacarin of thirty should marry a girl of 
twelve years and likewise a brdhmamrin of twenty-four a girl of 
eight years. Granting that Sivas^arman married according to 
the precepts of Manu and begot his son Rudras'arman (II) 

1 Journal of the Department of Letters^ Cal. Uni* Vol. XI, p. 64f. 'where the late 
Mr* K* V. Lakshmana Rao in his editorial notes on the Polamuru plates of MSdhava- 
varman III discusses the date fully. There were altogether five eclipses of the moon in 
PhSlguna in the years 675, 698, 594, 612 and 621 A* D. The first and the last 
years may be rejected on the ground that they fall outside the scope of the chronology 
of the Eastern Calukya conquest* The eclipses of 598 and 612 A* D* are not useful for 
our purposes because the two eclipses occurred before the sun had set and were therefore 
no eclipses at all for Andhradesa or India. So the only eclipse that is in» close proximity 
to the date of Pulikes'in’s conquest was that of the year 594 A* D, It was visible in the 
Andhra country. 
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some^me after his obtaining the grant of an agrahura, the 
letter (Rudrasarman) would be about sixteen years old at the 
time of the Eastern Calukya conquest in 611 A. D., and about 
thirty years at the time of the establishment of the Eastern 
Galukya sovereignty by Kubja Visnuvardhana. Sivas'arman 
and his son, therefore, would appear to have enjoyed the 
agrakura for some years before the establishment of the 
Eastern Calukya kingdom. Rudras'arman II would seem to 
have lost the agrahsira, probably in the days of confusion and 
chaos that followed the destruction of the Visnukuri^in dynasty 
and the subsequent wars. It would also appear that roughly a 
quarter of a century afterwards Rudras^arman II, the purmgra- 
hurika obtained in his old age a re-grant, or confirmation of the 
prior grant of the agrahctra, from Jayasiihhavallabha I in 645 
A. D., and returned to the place from Asanapura. Herein lies 
the explanation for the discovery of the two grants, the Visnu- 
kundin and the Eastern Calukya, together in the same spot at 
Polamuru, imbedded in earth on an ancient site which might have 
been possibly the locality on which stood the house and other 
buildings belonging to Rudras'arman and his descendants. 

If then, the year 594 A. D. or Saka Sarhvat 515 expired^ 
was the 48th year of the reign of Madhavavarman III, the date 
of his accession would be about 546 A. D. or Saka Saihvat 468 
expired. Taking 546 A. D. as the probable and approximately 
the correct date of Madhavavarman Ill’s accession, the 
chronology of the other kings that preceded him on the throne 
may be determined with reasonable certainty. 
Chronology settled. We may assume that it was Madhavavarman III 
who was conquered and perhaps slain by 
Pulikes'in II. Then his reign would appear to have lasted from 
about 546 A. D. to about 611 A. D. for about 65 years. This 
would mean that Madhavavarman III came to the throne at 
a very early period of his life and, that enabled him to reign for 
an unusually long period of about sixty-five years. 

It is probable that Madhavavarman III ascended the throne 
as an infant. That seems to be the only manner in which his 

1 $ aka Saihvat 615 expired be^an on March 0, 598 and ^nded on February 25i 594 A. pf 
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long reign can be explained. His father Govindavarman must 
have had, therefore, a very short reign, probably not exceeding 
five or six years. His early and probable sudden death seems 
to have paved the way for the accession of his infant son. 
Govindavarman’s period may be fixed about 540 — 546 A. D. 
Gbvindavarman’s predecessor on the throne was his father 
Vikramendravarman II, whose only record was dated the 10th 
year of his reign. A short reign of about ten years, therefore, 
seems to be quite reasonable for him in view of the unusually 
long reign of his grandson Madhavavarman III. Accordingly 
the reign of Vikramahendravarman or Vikramendravarman II 
may be placed between circa 530 — 540 A. D. 

I The predecessor of Vikramahendravarman was his father 
I Indrabhatterakavarman or Indravarman. The Ramatirtham 
plates of this king were dated the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign. This shows that Indrabhattarakavarman had a long reign of 
about thirty years, circa 500 — 530 A. D. Indrabhattarakavarman 
was the dear son of Vikramendravarman I, ‘ the ornament of the 
two families.’ From the manner in which Vikramendravarman I 
is described in the Ramatirtham and Cikkulla plates, it appears 
that he was already well advanced in years at the time of his 
accession and therefore had probably a brief tenure of about 
five years. This view is also based upon the fact that his son 
had a long reign of about thirty years. Vikramendravarman I’s 
short reign of about five years may have lasted from about 
490 to 495 A. D. 

The predecessor of Vikramendravarman I may have been 
I his cousin, possibly Madhavavarman II, the donor of the Ipuru 
! plates, second set. The date of this record has been variously 
interpreted, as the 17th year by Dr. D. C. Sirkar and as the 47th 
year by Dr. E. Hultzsch. The numerical symbol denoting 
‘ twenty ’ has been so completely beaten down by hammer that 
it appears to be ten to Dr. Sircar and forty to Dr. Hultzsch. 
The beaten symbol has traces of the figure 20 still on the 
plate and can be seen on a close examination. There seems 
to be, therefore, no doubt about the figure 20, and thus the 
date of the record is the 27th year of Madhavavarman *s reign. 
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Apart from this even, a fairly long reign of about twenty-seven 
or thirty years is a reasonable period for Madhavavarman H, 
considering the political events of his epoch. Thus the period 
drca 460 — 490 may be allotted to Madhavavarman II which 
reasonably enough makes him a contemporary of Skanda- 
varman IV, or Trilocana-Pallava of Kafici. 

I Madhavavarman II’s predecessor was his father Deva- 
* varman. The manner in which the Ipuru charter refers to this 
prince clearly indicates that he had a short and troubled 
reign. To him, therefore, a brief tenure of two or three years 
from about 455 to 458 or 460 A, D., may be allotted. 
He would become therefore a contemporary of the great 
Pallava king Siihhavarman III. Devavarman’s predecessor was 
his father the illustrious Madhavavarman I, the Great. This 
king, may have been possibly the founder and the first 
paramount king of the Visnukundin dynasty. He is said to 
have subdued the great, noble and powerful kings on the orb 
of the earth and celebrated eleven Asfvamsdhas, a Rajasnya, a 
Sarvamedha, a Purusamgdha and a number of excellent great 
sacrifices. He was a great and powerful monarch who rose to 
I imperial dignity in Daksiriapatha. A reign of about thirty-five 
j years, circa 420 — 455 A. D. may be allotted to him. As 
‘ the rise of the VisnukuDdins appears to have synchronised 
with the decline and fall of the Salankayanas, Madhavavarman I, 
may have commenced to reign from about 420 A. D. The 
annexation of Southern Andhradesa once more by Siihha- 
varman HI, was evidently accomplished by about 460 A. D. 
That was shortly after the death of Madhavavarman I. And, 
therefore, the period 420 — 455 A. D. seems to be good for 
his reign. The interval between 455 — 460 A. D. may have 
been the period of the troubled and disastrous reign of 
. Devavarman. 

The genealogical succession in the VisDukuri^io Dynasty 
may be thus summarised : 
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1, M3.dhavavarman I, the Great, c. 420 — 455 A. D. 

Ekadas^-As'vatnBdhayajin and offerer of Rojasuya etc. 

I 


(By an unnamed quden) (By VSkataka princess) 

2. Devavarman. 4. Vikramendravarman I. 

c. 455—458 A. D. c. 488-493 A- D. 


I I 

S. Madhavavarman II } | 

c. 458—488 A. D. 5. Indravarman or other 

I Indrabhattarakavarman unnamed 

A probable usurper c. 500 — 530 A. D. sons. 

(protege of Vakataka j 

Harisgna.) c. 495-500 | | 

or c. 493-500 A. D. 6. Vikramendravarman or other 

(Vikramendravarman II) unnamed 
c. 530 — 540 A. D, sons. 


7. Govindavarman surnamed Vikramas^raya 
c. 540—546 A. D. 

8. Madhavavarman 111 > surnamed jaLn^s'raya. 
c. 546—611 (?) A. D. 

9. Mancya^na Bhattaraka 


The above arrangement is also based on a study of the 
political history of the Deccan and of the history of the contem- 
porary Pallavas, Vakatakas, Guptas and Kadambas. • Earlier 
writers did not take into account the course of political events 
in Dal^si^apatha, KaHci and Kuntala. Their assumptions had 
been more or less arbitrary. The schemes of genealogical 
succession put forward by the earlier writers and particularly by 
Dr. D. Sircar, become untenable. All the earlier arrangements 
have therefore to be rejected. 
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The original home and the dynastic name of the V i^ukuft4ins. 

All the records of the family speak of the dynastic name 
as Vistiukttpdi, and the phrase Vi^pukuftdinnm Makarafa ^ri 
that precedes the personal name of every monarch in all the 
five copper-plate charters of the dynaMy, as in the case of the 
Pallavai Vakataka and Kadamba kings, plainly denotes that the 
appellation Vi^ukundi is purely a dynastic or family rather 
y than a tribal or clannish name.^ The term Vi^ukupdi does 
i not also seem to be the name of a gotra^ like the names 
I Salankayana, B^'hatphalayana and Ananda. In any Pyavaraknp4<^ 
the name Vis^uku^di does not occur as a gUtra name. 
In spite of this, Lakshmana Rao argues that Vis^iukuiidi 
might be a gQtra name and that the royal family adopted their 
gUra like their predecessors the Salankayanas, as their dynastic 
appellation.^ He assumes further that th6 Vis]t;iuku 9 dins might 
be a separate clan or caste like the Agnikula-Ksatriyas, or 
Vahnikula-Ksatriyas as they are also called, who sprang from a 
sacrificial fire technically called Vi^u and therefore came to 
be called by the appellation Visriuku^di.^ These are mere con- 
jectures and made apparently without any basis or evidence. 

1 The Vistiuku^din kings have the title Maharaja followed by the word s^ri prefixed to 
their personal names like the VSkE^aka, Kadamba, Pallava and other early kings. Before 
the title maharaja there stands in each case the genitive plural V i^ftukuftdinam . Thus 
for instance the passage Viqnukundinam maharaja s^rl Madhavavarman cannot be 
translated as if the genitive Vi^^ukufidmam were governed by the title maharaja t i* e«. 
** tfie illustrious Madhavavarman, the Great king of the Vifpukupdins ", or " Maharaja 
of the Vi§puku9dins, the illustrious Madhavavarman". The genitive form must always 
be taken to qualify not the title Maharaja but the whole phrase Maharaja s^ri 
Madhavavarman and more specially the personal name of the king which is the chief 
component of the phrase so that the meaning is Maharaja, the illustrious MSdhava' 
yarman of the Vi§pukup4ins i, e., of the Vi§pkup4’n family. We have similarly genitive 
plnrals like Maitf^akanam in the Valabbi plates (E. IX, p* 269 text line 4), 
Kodambanam Z. VI, p. 26, 1. 6 ; p. 14, J. 14 ; p. 19, 1. 5 ; LA., Vll, p. 86, 1. 4) 
Vakafakanam (C.I.L, III, p. 285 etc.) See Kielhorn’s remarks in E. IX, p- 269, n. 4.) 

2 Journal of the Department of Letters (Cal. Uni.) Vob XI, p. 64f, 

8 Opi^ CiL See also Bharati.. Vol. Vni. Part 2. p. 802ff. 
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The \n^uku] 94 ins never claimed to have sprung from any 
sacrificial fire called Vis^ukuruji. On the other hand the epithet 
K^ttny-zt^iaskanda-pravarUit-npratima - vikhynta - pamkramasya^ 
that is given to Dgvavarman in the Ipuru plates II set, seems to 
indicate that the Visnukundins, at any rate the earlier members 
of the family, considered themselves to be superior to Ksatriyas 
and therefore by implication Brahmans. It is therefore 
improper to assume, as Lakshmana Rao does, that the Vis^u- 
kundins were a low caste, clan or community and possibly the 
Vahni-kula Ksatriyas. The term Visnukundi undoubtedly seems 
to be a family name like the Pallava, Gupta, Vakstaka or 
Kadamba, and to have nothing to do with their caste or origin. 

K Kielhorn holds that Visnukundi might be a sanskritised 

1 form of Vinukonda which is the name of an ancient town in 
' Guntur district.^ Vinukonda seems to be a variant of the 
Prakrit form Virihukundi or Venhuku^da, or the Sanskrit 
term Vispuku^idi. It is a common and well known practice 
among the Andhras to take as their family name the name 
of the village or locality from which they came originally. 

^ It is therefore probable that the Visriukundins took their 
family name from the original place of their habitation or 
rulership. There are instances where a village or district lent 
its name to the ruling dynasties of the province and country. 
Thus there are the Durjayas of Velanaridu called Velanaijtis, 
Ourjayas of Kondapadumati*sima as Kondapadumatis, and the 
imperial Aravldu Dynasty of Vijayanagara which acquired the 
name from Aruvi^u, a village in Cuddapah district. It is there- 
fore probable that the ruling house of Visriuku?i4inagara or 
Visriukundinapura acquired the family appellation Vi^ukutidi 
on account of their long association with that town, in course of 
time. It seems probable further that while the Sanskrit form 
Vmukutidi remained unaltered, being engraved on copper- 
plate charters and in stone records, the Prakrit form Vinhukuiidi 
or Ve^ihuku^i^a gradually changed and finally became 
Vi^iukop^®. 

1 Cotnpwe this passage with the epithet Khtttiyti-dctpa~fnlHM-fnadanasa line. 5, 
^asik earh Ins. No. 8. E. I., VIII, p. CO. 

8 B, IV, p. 195 (Cikknlla plates of Vikramendravarman II) 
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Until we obtain evidence to the contrary about the meaning 
of the term Vi^ttukup4h we may assume that Vi^uku^^inagara 
or Vis^uku^^inapura, the modern Vinuko^^a, was the original 
seat of the Visnuku^^ii^ dynasty and that the royal family took 
its name from the city. It is therefore, probable that Visriu- 
kundinapura was the first capital of the family, 
vinukopija tbe Vinukoii^a is an ancient site that has not been 
1 properly explored. It is likely that the place 
^ would yield invaluable evidence if the 
Archaeologist explores and excavates it.r It was a place of 
strategical importance, and history tells us that in medieval and 
Vijayanagara times it occupied an important position as the 
head-quarters of a viceroy or governor in that locality. Moreover, 
local tradition in Guntur district refers to a certain city called 
Ku^^lo^pora or Kun^inagara which existed in by gone days. 
People identify Kuridlinapura ignorantly with Kori^avldu because 
the glory of that city during the Reddi Epoch is still fresh in 
their minds. The identification seems to be wrong. Kundina- 
pura is apparently an abbreviation of the Yis^uku^^inapura 
and that represents Vinukori^a- The original home of the 
Vis^uku^dins, thus seems to have been the region on the 
southern bank of the Krs^a and in the heart of Andliradesa. 
It is also certain that the Yis^ukundins were an indigenous 
family and were, therefore, Andhras. Contemporary dynasties 
referred to them as Andhras. , 

Vi^ukup4* seems to have been as much a place name as 
the name of a small stream near Vinukojn^a. This view is 
based upon the analogy of the river name Brahmaku^dl which 
is another name for the river Gundlakamma in Guntur district. 
The existence of a river called Brahmakuipdi indicates the 
probable existence of two more streams in the same locality 
under the names Rudrakuipdi and VisQuku^^^i* Brahmakiqi^I 
as another name for the Gundlakamma often oucurs in the 
inscriptions of the Guntur district and it appears that it was 

. 1 For a fuller description of the antiquities of Vinukopda, see Sewell’s T<^ographiial 
l,i9t of Antiquities^ Vol. I. p. 67. 
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also known by the name Ku^cJii-prabhSL or Ku^^i-nadi.^ The 

Brahmaku^^i* or Gu^^^akamma is joined by two small 

tributaries, Pasapulgru (lit. Yellow stream) and Kaleru (Black 

stream). A^ll these three streams rise in the Malaya Range or 

the Eastern Ghats of the Guntur District. The Pasapulgru 

might have been called Yis^ukun^i in ancient times. It flows 

by the western side of Vinuko^^a and joins the Brahmaku^^ 

about two or three miles south by west from Vinuko^da. 

Further down, the Kaleru, which may accordingly represent the 

Rudraku^^i, falls into the Gu^dlakamma. While there is 

epigraphical evidence to show that Gu^^l^l^^oima was also 

called Brahmaku];;idi, similar evidence with regard to the other 

two streams is still lacking. Nevertheless it may be assumed 

that the Pasapuleru was known by the Sanskrit name Vis^u- 

ku^di and the town that grew by its side acquired the appellation 

Visnuku^^dinapura or Visnukundinagara. Thus gradually the 

ruling house of Visnukundinagara adopted the name of the town 

where they ruled as their family appellation. The original 

home of the Yisnukundins also would seem to have been Yinu* 
• • • • 

kon^a and its vicinity in the Gun^r district. 

I There are several facts which go to support the conclusion 
that Yisnukundins rose to power in Karmarastra or the Gunpr 
5 district and that they were originally an Andhra family. The 
■Yisnukundins called themselves Bhagavat ^riparvatasvnmi* 
\p7td-7tnudhycltasya, “ who meditated on the feet of the holy Lord 
/of SrXparvata”* Both Kielhorn and Lakshmana Rao hold 
I Sriparvata to be identical with §ris'ailam in the Eurnool district 
I and that the Yis^ukuipd^Qs were worshippers of Siva, established 
fon the hill SrisTaila, under the name Mallikgtjuna. But the 
/ recent disco veties at Nagarajunakonda and the inscriptions of 
the Iksvaku dynasty have completely set at rest any doubt or 
] controversy in respect of the identity of Sriparvata. And it is 
I now conclusively established that Sriparvata and -Srls^ailam are 
1 two different localities, and that while the former was the name 
\of a celebrated hill in the Nagarjunako^i^a valley in Guntur 
jdistrict, the latter is the name of a peak in the Nallamala Hills 

1 E- Vin, p. 9£ and S. I. /■. VI. No. 226. 

54 
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^ in Kuraool district, celebrated as ^rls'ailam in Andhradesa and 
Daksijpgpatha.^ ^ripani'ata is the hill which is connected with 
I the renowned Buddhist divine NSgarjuna and the Mahacaitya 
of a genuine dfmtu (relic) of the Great Buddha* Sris'aila and 
; Srtparvata are therefore the names of two distinctly separate 

\ peaks on the Nallamala Range. Sriparvata is in Guntur 

district and stands at a distance of about eighty miles as the 
crow ilies from ^rls'ailam in Kurnool district. But it appears 
that from the early centuries of the Christian era to the fifteenth 
century, both in Sanskrit and Telugu literature and in the 
inscriptions of the land, Sris'aila was frequently referred to as 
Sriparvata. Subandhu in his Vusavadattn speaks of Sriparvata 
as the abode of Mallikarjuna*Siva and he appears to have 
lived about the beginning of the fifth century A* D.® Ana-VSma, 
the greatest king of the Reddi dynasty of Kondavldu built a 
flight of steps along the steep side of the hill from the edge of 
the Krs^a below called the Patala Gangu to the top of the 
mountain, and acquired the proud title, Sriparvata • supiina- 
sthnpaka, ‘ the builder of steps to Sriparvata.’^ It also appears 
from other inscriptions of the land that the celebrated hill was 
also called Srigiri. Sriparvata, Srigiri and Sris'aila, therefore, 
all appear to be the names by which the holy mountain was 
known from the earliest times. Moreover, almost all the holy 
peaks like Sriparvata, Tripurantakam, Ahobilam, Sris'ailam and 
Mahanandi, are all situated on the Nallamala Range which 
runs from the Guntur to Kurnool district along the lower 
Ki^^a valley. On this account, the entire mountain range seems 
to have acquired also the appellation, Sriparvata, * the Holy 
Mountain,* or the * Glorious Mountain.’ Though Sriparvata, 
the abode of Maliik^juna-Siva, was the original name, the 
devotees of Siva would seem to have distinguished it by the 
hew name Sris^aila and thus avoided all confusion in the minds 
of the people. Sriparvata was as much the abode of Buddhism 
as it was of Siva worship. But when the name was used in a 

1 A-S.l. 1926-87. pp. 166ff.; Ibid 184-189; 1927-38, p, 114f, See also Book I. 

2 y^oivilas Sanskrit series* 1906. p. 100. s^nparvataiva sannihita Mallikarjunal^* 

8 1095, p. 268. 

5 This appears in all the Red^i copper-platira and in their recordst 
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restricted sense it referred to Sriparvata in Guntur district, in 
later times. But during the Visnukundin epoch Sriparvata was 
also the name for the abode of Mallikarjuna-Siva. It appears, 
therefore* that the Holy Lord of Sriparvata whom the Visi>u- 
ku^dins worshipped was Mallikarjuna-Siva, established on the 
summit of Srls'aila in Kurnool district. 

As the Vis^iuku^idins called themselves the “ worshippers 
of the feet of the holy lord Sriparvatasvamin”, it would appear 
that their original home, was or lay in the vicinity of Sriparvata, 
either in Kurnool or in Guntur district. As pointed already, 
yinuko943t probable home of the Vis^uku^^ins is situated 
in the neighbourhood of Sris'aila, Sriparvata and Vijayapurl. 

^ Moreover, the title of Madhavavarmanll, 

that occurs in the Ipuru plates second set, admirably supports 
this conjecture. Dr. Hultzsch identifies Trikuta with a mountain 
on the Bombay side and the Malaya with the Western Ghats* 
and remarks that both these localities were at a safe distance 
from the dominions of Madhavavarman II although he professes 
to be their lord and therefore the claim that he was the ' Lord 
of Trikuta and Malaya Mountains ’ must be a boast.^ Dr. 
Hultzsch is evidently at a loss to know how Madhavavarman II* 
lord of Andhradesa could have reigned over these distant 
localities. He is evidently mistaken in his identification. 
There are many mountains and peaks of the name of Malaya 
and Trikuta in the vast region of Daksinapatha and therefore, 
the Trikuta and Malaya mountains over which Madhava* 
varman II claims to have held sway need not be such distant 
localities as those in MahSrastra and Malabar so as to render 
the claim a mere boast. In Andhradesa itself in the vicinity 
of Visi^ukupdinagara or Vinukonda and Sriparvata there are 
mountains which bear the names Malaya and Trikuta. Kotappa* 
kop^^* the celebrated hill of pilgrimage in Narasaraopet taluk, 
was called in former times by the names Trikuta- parvata and 
TrikH^adri ; and the Siva linga established on its summit is 
known by the name Trikutes'vara or Trikojes'vara, The names 
Triku(es'vara and Trikotgs'vara 'occur in the inscriptions found 

1 XVII, p. 888 : md Vol. XI. p. 820. 
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on the hill locally called Kotappa>konda, “ Hill of K5tappa.'’i 
The celebrated hill lies within a distance of about twenty miles 
from Vi^uko^^a towards the east. 

Malaya likewise is an ancient name for the hill range known 
as the Eastern Ghats in modern geographies. The hill range 
is known by various local names in the eastern districts of 
Andhradesa. In the old Ganjam district the mountain range is 
called Malaya mountains ; in the Vizagapatam district the 
Eastern Ghats are locally called Golugondalu and the Sanskrit 
name is Malaya. In the Godavari district the local name for 
the hill range is Papi*kondalu and the hilly tract is referred to 
in general parlance as Manyam which is a corrupt form of the 
term Malayam.^ Similarly, in the Guntur district the hill range 
is called Nalla-gondalu or Nallamala in Telugu,^ and in 
Sanskrit it is referred to as Malaya. The name Nallamala is 
a mixed compound of Telugu and Sanskrit terms Nalla and 
Malay which means * Black Mountain Range Nallamala and 
Erramala are also the names for the Eastern Ghats in the 
Kurhool district. In Cuddapah the mountains are called by 
the local names Elumala ‘Fierce Range’ and Nallamala. 
The Eastern Ghats have the local name Tirumala in Telugu 
and Tamil and the Sanskrit appellation Sgsadri in Chittoor 
district. Thus it appears that Malaya is also a local ancient 
name for the Eastern Ghats in Eastern Andhradesa. It is there- 
fore clear that Madhavavarman II claimed no boastful epithets, 
as Dr. Hultzsch assumes, but with characteristic and justifiable 
pride referred to the celebrated peaks and mountains of his 
home province, apparently to signify his re*conquest. 

1 S* /. /. Vol. IV. Nos. 91B— 919. Ksjappa is a compound of two Telugu words /iTafa 
and appa ; the Sanskrit term ku{a became corrupt as kofa in Telugu and thus Trikflles'. 
vara or Triko^es'vara became corrupt as Kojappa in Telugu. Both the compounds means 
the same * the Lord of the Trikfita. Trikuta-parvata became in Telugu Ko^appa-kQp(}a« 

S On account of corrupt pronunciation Malayc^ became Mattya in Telugu and therefore 
Ualayam is referred to as Manyam, It may be noted that in Telugu language n aud t 
are freely interchangeable. The best illustration of the rule can be found in the name of 
the fanguage itself. Telugu is also pronounced as Tenugu or Tenuihgu, 

9 The name Nallagopda as a place name occurs in the name of a town in the Nisam’s 
Dominions. The name Bhramara-giri referred to by the Chinese ^pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
meant the same thing. 
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Ainarapura, the capital of Madhavavarman II has not been 
also properly identified. Dr. Hultzsch is unable to suggest 
any identification. Lakshmana Rao, however believes that 
Amarapura represents the modern town of AmarSvati on the 
banks of Krs^a.^ This identification seems to be correct though 
there is no epigraphical or literary evidence in support of it. 
Amaravati became renowned as a place of pilgrimage on 
account of the shrine of Siva called Amaravates'vara or 
Amares'vara. Amaravati grew up ibto a flourishing suburb of 
the imperial capital Dhanyakataka or Dhanakataka apparently 
after the shrine of Amares'vara sprang and acquired celebrity, 
in the days of the Brahmanical revival.^ It is probable that 
Amarapura became renowned first during the Visnukundin 
pbriod. Dhanyakataka according to local tradition was the capital 
of the Pallava viceroy, Trilocana-Pallava, who ruled over the 
southern Andhra country. It is probable that the Pallava rulers 
occupied and made it their seat after the fall of Dgvavarman. 
After the fall of the Satavahana dynasty the city seems to have 
acquired importance again under the Imperial VisQukundins 
during the reign of Madhavavarman 1. Its glory apparently 
reached the zenith during the fifth century. But after the fall of 
the Vis^ukuQ^ins the city became the seat of Trilocana.Pallava. 
To this day, the inhabitants of Dhanyakataka or Dhara^ikota 
as it is called connect the ancient town with Trilocana-Pallava 
and point to an extensive ruined site where the citadel of the 
Pallava king is said to have stood.^ If Madhavavarman’s claim 
to the reconquest of his home province from the enemies of his 
house be true or even probable, there is nothing unreasonable 
in the VisQuku:^^*^* monarch making Amarapura once more his 
capital. Lord Siva in the temple of Amaravates'vara, according 

1 Jour, DepU of Letters* (Cal. Uni.) Vol XI. p. 61. 

2 The SthalamAhattnyam and Telugu literature refer to the temple of Siva at Amara- 
vati under the name Amares^vara. In the inscriptions of the Durjaya chieftains of Kota 
family, the deity is mentioned as Amares'vara. A solitary copper-plate grant of the lime 
of the Eastern C^ekya king Amma II (JB. 1. XXIV p. 19lff) refers to the deity under the 
name Amaravates'vara and as the abode of the saints of the Lakulis'a PSsupata sect* 
At one time DhSnyaka|aka and Amaravati formed one and the Same city, the latter bcnng 
the qaarter where the temple of Amaris'vara stood on the edge of the river. 

2 Sewell : Report on the Amaravati Topet p* 6. 
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to tho SthalapumtM^ is believed to have been established by 
AmarSs^vara, “ the Lord of the gods ” or Indra. It is, therefore, 
probable that Amarapura was the original name of Amaravati, 
though both the appellations were derived from the name of 
the deity itself. 


APPENDIX 

The Sthalatnahnlmya narrates interesting legends about 
the Trikuta Hill and Trikutes'vara-Siva, established on the hill. 
One legend states that Siva after the destruction of the Prajnpati* 
Daksa’s yaj%a^ took up his abode in the bilva-vana on the 
Triku(a Hill in a calm mood and became known as Daksipa* 
murti. This is the central peak which is called Rudras'ikhara ; 
here the lord manifested himself as a Jyotir-lihga» The temple 
of Trukutes'vara-Siva on the Rudras^ikhara is the most sacred 
spot, but as there are no proper steps to reach the top, pilgrims 
do not generally go to worship in that shrine. The temple is 
considered to be as sacred as the shrine of Mallikarjuna*Siva on 
Srls^aila. To the north-east of the Rudras'ikhara is another 
peak called Visnus'ikhara. It is said that Vis^u, performed 
penance on this hill to wash away the sin of 
sthaiamahatmyam having accepted the havis in Daksa’s YajJta. 

legends (qqJj compassion on Visnu, and 

patvata. manifested himself on the Peak. Desiring to 

absolve Vis^u from the sin, the lord, struck his 
trisfUla on the ground ; and from there holy water sprouted. 
VT^u bathed in the sacred tirtha and his sin was washed away* 
At this tirtha Siva is called Papa-vimsa devara, and the linga 
* the Destroyer of sins ’ is believed to be a svayatnbhu, ' self 
incarnate’. Pilgrims first go to the tirtkaf and, after a bath in 
die holy waters, proceed to the shrine of Papavinasadgvara and 
then to the temple of Trikuiesrvara. On the Rudras^ikhara, 
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Brahma too prayed §iva to manifest himself. Accordingly, to 
the south-east of Rudras'ikhara on a peak lower down, which is 
called the Brahmas'ikhara, Siva manifested himself. This peak is 
not so high as the other two. Here stands the temple of Triku- 
tgs'vara or in local parlance Krotta-Kotappa, ‘New Kotappa*. 
This shrine is obviously of later origin. The people of Guntur 
and adjoining districts call the god Trikutes'vara by the popular 
name Kotgs'vara or Kutes'vara or in Telugu Kotappa. Hence 
the hill came to be called Kotappa-konda or the Hill of Kotappa. 
On &ivanttri day a big yntra is held every year and pilgrims 
from the entire length and breadth of Kistna and Guntur districts 
lying on either bank of the Krsria river flock to the sacred hill 
in large numbers. 

Tradition narrates an interesting legend about the origin 
of Trikutes'vara on the Brahmas'ikhara which is called the 
temple of Krotta-Kotappa or New Kotappa. To the south-east 
of the peak there is a village called Ko][ida-Kavuru. There 
lived a cow-herd named Nanda with his wife Kundarl and 
daughter Anandavalli. The birth of Anandavalli, after a long 
period of childlessness, brought prosperity to Nanda. Ananda- 
valli became a staunch devotee of Trikutes'vara even from her 
child.hood; she played all day on the hill near the shrine in 
deep devotion to the Supreme Lord. As she grew older she 
saw the manifestation of the Lord and her desire to remain there 
for ever in the company of the deity struck deep roots. So 
great and deep was her devotion for the Lord that she was 
blessed with a son, virgin though she was. But soon after its 
birth, the child vanished, and Anandavalli too left her mortal 
coil and obtained Sivaldka. There is a cavern which is believed 
to be the spot where Anandavalli gave birth to a child and 
became united in the Eternal Spirit. Pilgrims worship 
Anandavalli in that shrine and then go to the temple of Krotta- 
Kotappa or Trikutgs^vara. At the time Anandavalli obtained 
^ivallika, there lived a pious person named Salafikayya in the 
land. He came to Trikuta and built a shrine to Anandavalli. 
He built another shrine near by to Trikufes'vara, which is 
the modern temple of Ktotta-Kutappa on the Brahmasfikhara 
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oa the Trikn$a HilL Sometime after, Salaftkayya proposed to 
build a shrine for Parvati also and endow for the wedding festival 
{kcUyUpa) of the deity every year. But an invisible voice 
dissuaded Salaiikayya from proceeding with the construction 
of the temple. Siva appeared as Daksipamurti on this hill, after 
the destruction of Daksa and observed brahntacarya for a long 
time. The Lord, it is said, desired that no wedding festival 
should be celebrated to Him, for he was without a consort at 
that time. That is said to be the reason for not celebrating the 
wedding festival to Trikutes'vara on the Kotappa«Ko;;ida. 

Curiously enough the names Nanda, Kundari, AnandavalH 
and S3.1aAkayya remind us strongly of the Ananda and S5laft- 
kayana dynasties. Nanda may be a distortion of the name 
Ananda, the Ananda*maharsi ; and likewise Kundari may be 
Kandari or Kandarapura, the capital of the Anandas. Ananda- 
valli’s legend bears a striking parallel to the story of Mahadevi, 
the daughter of the Ananda king, and her son, who was the last 
of the Anandas, apparently according to the Cezerla stone 
inscription. These are mere surmises. But it is quite probable 
that the shrine of Trikutes'vara or Trikotes'vara on the Trikuta 
Hill had its origin during the period of the Early Ananda kings 
who renounced Buddhism and embraced Brahmanism and styled 
themselves Parama-ntUhss'varaSy * the devout worshippers of 
Mahes'vara, i-e, Siva.’ The shrine of Trikutes'vara may possibly 
have acquired celebrity during the Ananda and the Salankayana 
epochs, and enjoyed royal patronage. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Rise and political ascendancy of the Vi^ukux^ins, 

[ The period, from the fall of the Iksvakus in the third 
i century till the rise of the Visnukundins in the fifth century, of 
i one and half centuries roughly, was one of bitter struggle and 
of protracted wars, between the Pallavas of Kaflci and the 
, successive dynasties that rose to sovereignty in Andhradesa. 
The Pallavas carried on relentless fight for the perpetuation 
of their domination in Southern Andhradesa. 

A survey of the And the successive dynasties of Andhradesa, 

wio/theik™vakus deliver their home- 

to the rise of the the Pallava dominion and restore 

Vi?!?ukuv<jins. paramount monarchy in the land. The Pallava 
kingdom extended as far as the Krs^a river ; 
and therefore Karmarastra became the bone of contention, the 
cockpit of protracted hostilities. First came the Brhatphalayanas, 
and in the wake of their destruction emerged the Anandas who 
became fierce opponents of the Pallava domination over 
Andhradesa. Then the Visriukundins came. The Visnukundins 
were the political successors of the Anandas in the struggle for 
I freedom. The earliest Visnukundin charter seems to point to a 
close connection between the Visnukundins and the Anandas. 
The Vi^ukundins rose in the very region on the southern bank 
of the Kfsna where the Anandas had lately held sway. They 
would seem to have acquired the sovereignty almost immediately 
on the death or fall of Attivarman, the last independent king 
of the Ananda dynasty. The Anandas bore the epithet, Trikuta- 
parvata-patih ‘ the lord of the Trikuta Mountain’; and Madhava* 
varman II, the third king of the Visnukundin dynasty proudly 
called himself, Tirkuta-malayndhipatih, ‘ the Lord of Trikuja 
Mountain ’ or ‘ Lord of Trikuta and Malaya Mountains.’ Certain 
legends, too, recorded in literature and to which we shall 
presently turn, seem to suggest the connection between the two 
dynasties in a vague manner. 

55 
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If we turn to the history of Kafici in the fifth century, we 

find that the Pallava supremacy was considerably crippled 

by the ascendancy of the Kadambas under a succession of three 

great monarchs, Kakusthavarman and his two sons, Santivarman 

and Krsnavarman I. With the accession of Kakusthavarman, 

• • • 

the history of the Kadambas enters on a new epoch. It marks 
the period of expansion of Kuntala into north, south and south- 
east. The northern boundary of the Kadamba 
Political condition kingdom touched the borders of the Vakataka 
the^firs? part* of Empire, in the Deccan. It encroached upon the 
fifth century. dominions of the Pallavas in the east and south. 

Kakusthavarman strengthened his power and 
prestige in the south by a number of dynsatic marriages; and the 
most notable of them all is the alliance with the Imperial Guptas 
of Magadha. The Western Gangas, or the Jahnaviyas as they 
are also called, became more or less subordinate allies of the 
Kadambas ; and both the powers embarked upon a conflict with 
the Pallavas and even threatened to destroy their sovereignty. 
A series of crushing reverses during the early part of the fifth 
century eclipsed the glory of the Pallavas. In the end the 
Kadamba successes paved the way for the celebration of an 
As'vamedha sacrifice by Krsnavarman the Great, about 435 A. D. 
About the same period we find the Visnukundins under Madhava- 
varman I already as a formidable power in Andhradesa and in 
Eastern Daksi^apatha. And the Pallavas were dislodged from 
their possessions in the southern Andhra country. 

1. Mcldhavavarman /, the Great, c, 420—455 A. D. 

It is impossible to trace the events by which Madhava- 
varman I rose to be the supreme lord of Andhradesa, to 
: establish a dynasty of his own and acquire the imperial dignity 
in Daksinapatha. It is, however, obvious that he destroyed the 
: felafikSyanas, conquered and drove out the Pallavas from 
j Andhradesa and uprooted innumerable minor dynasties that 
j opposed his rise to power. He was indeed a great monarch, 
I a mighty soldier, a just ruler and a great statesman. And 
yet nothing is known about Madhavavarman I and his ancestors 
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and the gradual degrees by which he rose to be the emperor 
in Daksiniapatha. K. V. Lakshmana Rao opined that the 
ancestors of Madhavavarman I and possibly Madhavavarman I, 
too, would have held high positions of rank and responsibility in 
the Vakataka Empire under Prthivisena I (c. 344--'370 A. D.) 
and his son Rudrasena II {c. 370 — 385 A. D.), and thus risen 
to sovereignty ultimately with the help of the Imperial Guptas 
and Vakataka influence, during the uneventful 
Madhavavarman’s period of the regency of Queen Prabhavatigupta 
L^hmanaTao-s (385—415 A. D.) on account of the minority of 
theory. her two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena* 

Pravarasena II.*^ Lakshmana Rao’s theory is a 
mere conjecture; it is not based upon facts. He seems to base 
his conjecture on the legend in the Sthalamuhutmya of Sris'ailam. 
According to that story, princess Candravatl, daughter of the 
Gupta king Candragupta, conceived a passion for Lord Siva of 
Sris'aila, worshipped Him by offering daily a garland of jasmine 
(mallika) flowers, and eventually became united in the Supreme 
Spirit. It is difficult to see how this legend which mentions a 
certain king Candragupta, no doubt a historical name, could 
have anything to do with the origin and rise of the Vispukun^in 
dynasty. This legend if it has any background in history has to 
be interpreted in a different manner. In fact the earliest Vispu- 
kundin monarch did not rise to power until the close of first 
quarter of the fifth century. Lakshmana Rao’s theory may 
have had for its basis the matrimonial alliance between the 
Vakatakas and the Visnukundins. But in this fact there is 
nothing to indicate that the Vistiuku^idins rose to power solely 
on account of the marital alliance with the Vakataka dynasty. 
The ancestors of Madhavavarman I do not, on the other hand, 
seem to have had any connection either with the Vakatakas or 
their Gupta kinsmen of the north. It is no doubt true that some 
Vakataka chiefs are mentioned in one of the Amaravati Prakrit 
inscriptions.^ The inscription may be assigned to about the 
second or third century after Christ. But that solitary reference 

1 Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XI, p. 4iS. 

2 fi. XV, p. 287, No. 27, 
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to the Vakatakas, cannot be accepted as sufficient evidence to 
connect the rise of the Vis^ukun^ins to the Vakataka dynasty, 
roughly two centuries afterwards. The Visnuku^idins were 
already a great power in Daksi^apatha by the time the Vakatakas 
entered into a marital alliance with them. The Visnuku^dins, 
therefore, appear to have risen to power solely by the force 
of their own strength and prowess. Their dynastic name, 
their royal insignia, their capital and their tutelary deity and 
lastly the epithet *Tyiku^MalayadhipatiJj’, all point to the 
conclusion that the Vis^pukup^ffi^ were an Andhra dynasty and 
that their origin or rise to power had nothing to do either with 
the Vakatakas or Guptas. There is not even a single event or 
circumstance which justifies Lakshmana Rao’s conjecture. On 
the contrary, the ancestors of Madhavavarman 1 appear to have 
been either vassals of rank or military officers of importance 
under the Iksvakus, Brhatphalayanas and Anandas and thus 
> gradually risen to power. Madhavavarman’s rise in Andhradesa 
almost synchronised with the decline of the Anandas on the 
I southern bank of the Krs^a, with the fall of the Salahkayanas in 
Vgftgi and lastly with the disastrous events that overwhelmed 
the Pallava power in the south for nearly half a century. 


A certain legend recorded in Telugu Literature and 

connected with the ancient history of Anumakorida, the early 

capital of the Kakatiyas, (modern Hanmako^da near Warangal 

in the Nizam’s Dominions,) contains an account of the origin 

and exploits of a mythical king named Madhavavarman. The 

legend may be briefly narrated here, for it 

Legends about geems to fumish us with a clue to the origin of 
a king nanned ^ 

M&dhavavarman. the Vi^ukuQ^ins and the rise of Madhava- 
varman I. The legendary prince Madhava- 
varman is said to be the posthumous son of Somadeva, king 
Kandara. The lord of Kataka, desirous of destroying the power 
of Ssmadgva and annexing his kingdom to his own dominions 
invaded his territory and laid seige to Kandara. SSmadeva 
held out for a long time and thus the fight became protracted. 
The lord of Kataka however, resolved to uproot SSmadSva. 
At that time, the king of Kandara had no sons; and fearing that 
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he might die on the battlefield without an heir to the throne, 
consulted his ministers and commanders. He longed for a son 
and the ministers advised him to perform a sacrifice known as 
putrakutne§ti and please the gods who would give a son* 
Somadgva prayed for the birth of a son who would rise to be a 
hero and destroy the power of the Lord of Kataka one day. 
When the news of Somadeva’s sacrifice reached his ears, the 
lord of Kataka grew angry and wanted to prevent the success- 
ful completion of the sacrifice. He therefore made another 
sudden and unprovoked attack on Kandara in order to destroy 
Somadeva and his family. Somadeva finished the sacrifice, and 
came out of his city to offer battle to the enemy. In a patched 
battle that was fought outside the gates of the city, Somadeva was 
defeated and slain. His city was destroyed and razed to the 
ground. Meanwhile, his queen Siriyaladevi, who was pregnant, 
fled the kingdom with the help of a few trusted followers and 
took refuge in the house of a Brahmana house-holder, 
Madhavas'arman, at Anumako^da in the neighbouring province. 
Madhavas'arman protected the queen like his own daughter. 
Meanwhile the lord of Kataka learnt through his spies, much 
to his disappointment and chagrin, the news of the escape of 
Siriyaladevi to Anumakonda. Immediately he despatched an 
army to capture the fugitive queen and slay her pregnant 
though she was. As soon as he heard this, Madhavas'arman, 
accompanied by his disciples and followers, remonstrated with 
the commander of the army that the lady in his protection was 
not Siriyaladevi but his own daughter who was left behind by 
her husband who had proceeded on a pilgrimage to Varanasi. 
The lord of Kataka would not believe the remonstrance. He 
desired to put the Brahmaria chief and his followers to severe 
test, and to prove truth of their assertion. Madhavas'arman 
true to his word agreed to the test proposed by the king, for 
such was devotion and loyalty to the deceased king of Kandara. 
The lord of Kataka bade Madhavas'arman and his followers to 
eat at the hands of the lady who was claimed to be a Brahmapa. 
But as Brahma^as would not eat at the hands of a pregnant 
woman Madhavas'arman and his followers agreed to eat the 
ghee and salt served by Siriyaladevi* The lord of Kanaka 
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was then satisfied. He released the captive queen from custody. 
In course of time SiriyaladevI gave birth to a son at an auspicious 
moment ; and the son of Somadeva was called Madhavavarman, 
after the name of his Brahmana god-father. Madhavavarman 
grew into a valiant and strong youth. He heard the harrowing 
tale of his father’s defeat and death and the loss of his kingdom 
at the hands of the Vallabha, (Pallava) the lord of Kataka. He 
then took a vow of vengeance against his hereditary foes. 
Soon, he raised a large army, gathered the scattered followers 
and the trusted commanders of his father, marched upon Kataka 
and defeated and slew the enemy of his father. Having then 
reduced the earth to subjection, Madhavavarman established 
himself once more as the supreme lord of the country and 
reigned in peace for one and hundred and sixty years. 


Criticism of the 
legend* 


The legend is almost similar to the Eastern Calukya 
tradition recorded in the Ranastipuridi grant of Vimaladitya. 
But the similarity cannot be the sole ground for the rejection 
of the legend as unworthy of credence or historical criticism. 
There are certain things in this legend which seem to have a 
historical background. Thus Kataka may be the same as 
Dhanakataka, the capital of the Pallava 
viceory, mentioned in the British Museum 
Plates of Carudevi. Similarly Vallabha seems 
to represent Pallava, at any rate it does not seem to be a 
personal or proper name but represent an officer, or governor 
in charge of a province or district. Kandara, the capital of 
SSmadeva may be Kandarapura, the capital of the Ananda kings. 
Somadeva himself might be a king of the Ananda dynasty, 
who ruled for sometime after the fall of Attivarman. All this is 
after all a mere surmise. Nevertheless, here in the legend is a 
fading glimpse of the fierce conflict that raged between the 
Anandas and Pallavas for a very long time, from the fall of 
Damodaravarman in c. 3U0 A. D. to the death of Attivarman, 
about c. 420 A. D. The legend seems to suggest also a hazy 
connection between the Anandas of Kandarapura and the 
Visit^ukuQ^ins of Amarapura. The legend mixes up several 
things which are beyond verification. But it still seems to 
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throw light on the obscure problem of the origin of the Visi^u* 
ku^dins and the course of events by which they rose to power. 
The period of one hundred and sixty years to Madhavavarman 
is obviously incredible. It may be explained however as meaning 
the period of Vis^ukundin rule in Andhradesa. Curiously 
enough, only those who bore the name of Madhavavarman 
attained greater glory than the rest and reigned for longer 
periods than the other kings of the dynasty. 

There are no events specifically recorded as such of the 
reign of Madhavavarman I, the founder of the dynasty, except 
a vague statement that he was worshipped by a host of power- 
ful bowing vassals, that he had performed a hundred thousand 
Agnistomas, bathed at the end of eleven A^vamedha sacrifices 
and thus washed off the stains of the world, performed Rujasuya 
Pmdhimjya Sarvam&dha^ I-urusam&dha and other great and 
excellent sacrifices and thereby attained to the firmly 
established supremacy and imperial dignity in Daksinapatha. 
Unfortunately nothing is known further about the great military 
exploits and conquests from the records of his family. His 
claim to Rnjasuya^ Purumm^dha and eleven A&vamsdhas 
however, suggests that he had conquered the neighbouring 
kingdoms, and vanquished many an enemy. Madhavavarman 's 
claim to these sacrifices shows beyond doubt that he was a 
great and mighty monarch who not only brought the whole of 
the Andhra country under his sway but carved out a vast and 
powerful kingdom, and founded a dynasty which endured a 
long time. 

We have said that Madhavavarman I would appear to 
have risen to power in Southern Andhradesa and quickly over- 
thrown the Pallava dominion. His Pallava contemporary then 
would be the unknown predecessor of Skandavarman III. It is 
probable that Madhavavarman I defeated and 
Probable events destroyed him completely, and that is why 

MSdhIvatarLn-s nothing is known about the kings of Kanci that 
Rajasuya sacrifice, reigned during period following the fall of Vijaya 
Visnugopavarman II. It is also probable t hat 
the Visriukundin monarch uprooted the Salaftkayanas by 
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overthrowing Vijaya Skandavarman, the last of the dynasty. 
The Pallavas who were already overpowered by the 
Kadambas were unable to oppose Madhavavarman I and 
much less come to the rescue of their ally, the weak and declining 
^laftkayana in Vgngi. Thus by slow degrees and unopposed 
by any power or king in Andhradesa, Madhavavarman 1 subdued 
the entire half of the Eastern Deccan and became the undisputed 
lord of entire Andhra country. These events may be assigned 
to the early part of Madhavavarman’s reign, c. 420 — 430 A. D. 
These events were probably the occasion for the Rnjasuya 
sacrifice. By performing the renowned sacrifice the Visnukundin 
monarch firmly established himself as the paramount lord of 
Andhra. He had apparently unified and brought the entire 
region under his supreme sway. And the sacrifice itself might 
have been performed about 430 A. D. 

During the early part of Madhavavarman’s reign there was 
no formidable opponent in Daksinapatha or South India to resist 
the expansion of the Visnuku:pdin kingdom. Krs^avarmanl 
had just ascended the throne of Kuntala. He and his 
predecessors, on account of their hostility to the Pallavas, 
were perforce friendly to the Vispnku^clin king. Madhava* 
varman’s rise to sovereignty almost synchronised with the 
accession of Narendrasena to the Vakataka throne. According 
to the Ajanta cave inscription of his descendant, Narendrasena 
was a boy of a eight years at the time of his anointment to the 
kingdom.^ Narendrasena’s accession, according to the 
chronology adopted by me, which differs slightly from that of 
Dr. Jayaswal® took place about 415 A. D. Narnedrasgna 
appears to have reigned for a long time, and 
the“TmplL therefore a fairly long period of about fifty 

expansion of five years, from c. 415 to 470 may be allotted 

Madhavavarman’s jq jjjjjj because the Ajanta inscription states 
that ‘ having ascended the throne at the early 

1 Ajanta Cave (No* XVI) Inscription of HarisBna, ^SIV/, IV. p, 124, vv. lO-ll. 
There is a good deal of controversy about the identity of the boy king whose name is lost 
in the inscription. I believe, like Dr« Jayaswal, the name of the boy king whose name is 
lost to be Narendrasena* 

2 K. P* Jayaswal: History of India (1988) 62£t. 
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age of eight years, he (Narendrasena) reigned for a long time.i 
That brings the close of his long reign in his sixty-third or 
sixty-fourth year, which is not an improbable span of life. The 
Vakataka monarch was a contemporary of Emperor Kum^ra- 
gupta I of Magadha to whom he was also closely related. 
Narendrasgna was the grandson of Queen Prabhavatigupta, 
sister of the Gupta emperor. On account of this nearness of 
relationship, the Vakataka king commenced his reign peacefuly 
under the aegis of the Imperial Guptas. Being young 
Narendrasena would have sought the alliance with the powerful 
Visnukuj^dins whose kingdom lay contiguous to his dominions 
in the south. The Kadambas, too, needed strong allies in the 
north, for they were involved in a fierce and protracted conflict 
with the powerful Pallavas in the south. The Visnukundins were 
already their allies ; but the Kadambas were not content with 
that. They needed to be friendly with the Vakatakas too, their 
neighbours in the north, as well as their kinsmen the Imperial 
Guptas. To them an alliance with the Vakatakas would bring 
about an alliance with all the northern powers by one stroke 
as it were. Krsnavarman I, therefore, gave his daughter 
Ajjhitabhattarika in marriage to the Vakataka king and 
thus sealed the alliance.^ The event may have taken place 
sometime between 425 and 430 A D. It enhanced the glory 
and prestige of the Kadambas, and brought them into the 
friendly zone of the northern powers. About the same time or 
probably some years before that, the Vakatakas entered into a 
marital alliance with Madhavavarman 1 who was fast rising to 
imperial dignity in Daksinapatha.* The Cikkulla plates speak 
of the Visnukundi-Vakataka alliance and state that the offspring 
of the union of the two houses was Vikramendravarman. The 
Vakataka princess was in probability an elder sister of the young 

1 See note 1 on p. 440. The passage in question in the inscription runs thus : 
avnpya rajyam astahdak^ yah pras*asa sa samyak : v. 19, 

2 The Balaghat plates of Prthivisena II. (E, IX, p* 267) See above, in the topic 
“ On the Pallava-Kadamba relations” in Book II. 

3 As Madhavavarman, the father of Vikramendravarman I (Ramatlrtham plates) 
has been identified with Madhavavarman I of the Ipuru plates (U set.) the Vakataka 
princess becomes the queen of Madhavavarman 1* 

5e 
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king Nargndrasena. The marriage itself might have taken 
place sometime before the Rajasuya sacrifice. It was an event 
of great political importance. It strengthened the power of the 
Vakatakas and the Visnukun^ins simultaneously. The expanding 
Visriukuridin kingdom proved to be a source of great strength 
to the Vakatakas, whose kingdom lay next door to Andhradesa. 
The Visnukundi-Vakataka matrimonial alliance and later the 
Vakataka-Kadamba union brought about a formidable coalition 
of the great powers of Northern India and the kingdoms of 
Daksinapatha. This great confederation was to save the ancient 
culture and civilization of Bharatavarsa from the ravages of the 
predatory and barbaric Hunas and other nomadic tribes that 
began to infest the great Gupta Empire during the last years of 
Eumaragupta I and later, of his successors in the latter part of 
the fifth century. 

The protracted hostilities between the Pallavas and the 
Kadambas in the south during the first half of the fifth century 
gave Madhavavarman I a free hand in Andhradesa to conquer 
and consolidate his dominions. It was a great opportunity. 
Madhavavarman’s claim therefore to the performance of the 
Rujastlyaf Purusmsdha Sarvamedha and eleven As'vamedha 
sacrifices and a host of other sacrifices does not seem to be a 
boast after all. On the contrary, judging from the course of 
political events in the Deccan and South, the celebration of 
these sacrifices does not appear to have been an impossible 
task for the great king Madhavavarman I. 
The. real political Xhe Visriuku^din monarch must have gained 
innumerable victories and had notable military 
Eleven As-va- exploits to his Credit ; and thus his reign must 

MadWarmni eventful. Despite the paucity of 

materials for reconstructing history of his 
period, the performance of the Yujapsya^ Rajasuya and eleven 
Asfvamsdha sacrifices reveal the fact that Madhavavarman I 
acquired a large and extensive kingdom and rose to imperial 
dignity in Daksiipapatha and claimed to be the Cakravartin in 
his time. 
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The question that has to be considered now is this ; What 
is the real political significance of the Rajasuya which 
Madhavavarman I performed ? The destruction of the Pallava 
power in Andhradesa, the uprooting of the SSlankayanas, the 
subjugation of the powerful sub-kings in the outlying parts of 
Andhra and Kalinga and above all the unification of all Andhra- 
desa under his sceptre were probably the important events that 
pave'd the way for the celebration of the Rafasuya sacrifice. 
If we turn to the Mahabharata, we find that it is not ordinary 
kings that can perform the sacrifice. Yudhisthira says ‘ He 
in whom everything is possible, he who is worshipped every- 
where, and he who is king of all kings, can alone perfom this 
sacrifice.’ Narada warns him then saying: “ O king, it is said 

that this sacrifice is full of many obstacles On the 

commencement of such a sacrifice a war may break out, which 
may destroy the Ksatriyas and which may be the cause of the 
total destruction of the world. By performing the RajasUya 
sacrifice, king Haris'candra became superior to all kings in 
energy and renown.” But the ministers of Yudhisthira persuade 
him to offer the sacrifice- “ A king already in possession of a 
kingdom”, they urge, “wishes to acquire all the attributes of an 
emperor by means of this Rajasuya sacrifice ; and this sacrifice 
helps him to acquire the attributes of Varuria.” “At the 
conclusion of a Rajasuya sacrifice, the king is said to be installed 
in the sovereignty of an empire. He is then rewarded with the 
fruits of all sacrifices including the Agnihotra. It is for this 
reason that he is called the conqueror of all.” Again in another 
place in the Mahabharata, speaking of the Raj'asuya, Sis'upala* 
says (in the ArghyaharafMparva) addressing the assembly in the 
sacrificial hall, “we have paid him (Yudhisthira) tribute because 
he was desirous of obtaining the imperial dignity from the 
motive of virtue. ^ 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Rajasuya is per- 
formed only by powerful and influential monarchs with the desire 

1 SabhS Parava; RajasUyarambha parva. Chapters, XII & XIII* See XII : Verses 
39, 80, ' and 17. XIII-Vv. 21,24 and 47. 

8 SabbS ParvB, Chap. XXXVII. verses 10-20. 
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The ritual and 
importance of 
Rajasuya. 


of attaining to imperial dignity. From the Sruti literature it 
appears that only a Ksatriya had the right to ^ celebrate the 
Rajasuya^ and not either the Brahmana or Vais'ya.^ The 
essential features of a Rnjasuya sacrifice are 
described in the S^ukla YajurvBda {Adhywya xi), 
in the Aitarsya Bmhrnaxta {\ii> and in 
the Taittinya Samhita (iv. 6). The Rujasuva 
has many supplementary or auxiliary sacrifices and lasts usually 
five days.2 On the first day, the sacrificer performs a hBma 
sacrifice called Istupurta ; and then the Sdmay^ga during which 
the sdma plant is crushed, and after ceremonial hdma, he drinks 
the sdma juice. On the second day, the sacrificer perfroms 
another isti called Diksani-yBsti, and by a religious fiction 
becomes a Brahmana. Then he performs the UdavasaniyBsti, 
which is the most important constituent part of the RujasWa. 
Till the completion of UdavasuniyBdi, the king remains a 
Brahmana.^ During the UdavasnniyBsti, the pasfuvi&asana 
ceremony is performed. A Ksatriya prince, usually a conquered 
and captive king, is offered as pasfu in the sacrifice. After the 
conclusion of the UdavasnniyBsti, the sacrificer becomes once 
again a Ksatriya. The vidhis laid down in the A iiareya Bmhmapa 
with regard to the Rajasuya amply bear out this fact. The 
story of Haris'candra’s Rajasuya which is described at length in 


1- I 

2 is an ancillary yajSa. IstapUrta consisits of two minor or component rites, 
met and purta% The hQma that is offered by the king as the protector of Veda and 
Vaidic dharma is called Isfa, The king offers another horna as the protector of the 
four orders of the society, as the protector of public works, like gardens, water ways, 
tanks etc. which is called the purta. After the completion of the Ista^pura hOmas, 
the sacrificer is consecrated for the Rajasuya rite* Aitardya Brahmana VII. 84 Adh. 8 
Khap^a, S’ayapa Commentary. 

8 AitarBya Brahmana (VII. 34, 4.) 

I ^'iit »raifJr 

^5f*rr 

^ fre etc. 
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the Aitarsya Bruhmafia shows that the killing of a human being 
{pasfuvisfasana) on the second day is a necessary constituent part 
{aiiga) of the sacrifice. On the fifth day the punarabhi^cana 
ceremony, which consists of re-inaugurating the yajanmn as the 
king of kings and the final religious bath or ablution, takes 
place and thus the Rujasuya rite is completed. On this 
occasion the king is crowned on a specially erected simhusana in 
the sacrificial hall surrounded by his ministers, nobles, subjects, 
kings and Brahmanas. After homa and other rites by the 
sacrificer and the ^tvics, certain mantras are uttered by the 
king, the substance of which is as |^all follows ; “ For the sake 

of the empire, for the protection of the virtue {dharma) for the 
increase of good government and for the increase of prosperity 
of my subjects and for increase of all foodstuffs in my kingdom, 
and for the perpetuation of imperial dignity and for the 
attainment of firmly established supremacy {paramBsthitva), for 
obtaining supreme dominion over all kings, and for obtaining 
self control, 1 ascend the throne. The king sits on the throne 
placing his right leg on his left thigh in great splendour amidst 
the rejoicings of all those that are assembled. He is then 
sprinkled with holy water and anointed according to the rules 
laid down by the Srutis. After the punarabhisBcana ceremeny, 
the sacrificer becomes the supreme king {Mafmru/a or Adhiraja) 
among the kings. The Rujasuya has many supplementary or 
comstituent sacrifices, like the Agnicayana and VnjapBya. The 
offerer of the Rsjasuya and Agnicayana has to ^perform the 
Ijkthya and Sautrumapisava just in the same manner as the 
VnjapBya sacrificer has to perform the Bfhaspatisava. Other 
sacrifices like PnrusaniBdha, SarvamBdha Prudhirujya^ and 
Prnjupatya all seem to be rites connected with or at any rate 
followed or preceded the great Rujasuya sacrifice. 

. That Puru^amsdha and pasfuvisfasana form component 
parts or anga- of the Rujasuya rite appears not only from the 
story of Haris'candra’s and Sunahs'epa in the Aitarsya 
Bruhmapa but also from the converation between Krspa and 

1- TPPiwr 
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Jarasandha in the Mahabharata.^ Krsna accuses Jarasandha of 
wanton cruelty and in human conduct towards the Ksatriya 
princes whom be had conquered and imprisoned and whom he 
wanted to sacrifice to please Lord Sankara. He says, that the 
slaughter of human beings was never seen or heard of and that 
human beings were treated as beasts. Jarasandha replies that 
his conduct was not inhuman because he never intended to 
sacrifice a Ksatriya whom he had not conquered and taken as a 
prisoner in a war. He says that a victor in war has the right to 
deal with his captives as he liked. He states also that it was the 
duty of a Ksatriya to bring others under his sway by displaying 
his own prowess and then to treat them all in the way he liked. 
The slaying of Sis'upala in the sacrificial hall of Yudhisthira by 
Krsna plainly shows that that act was previously contemplated 
and that it constituted the pasiuvisfasana ceremony connected 
with the PurusamBdha rite. On the pretext of offering Arghya 
to the preceptor, rtvic, relative, smtaka, friend and king, and 
then first to the foremost of them, Yudhisthira offends Sis'upala 
and his followers. Krsna finally takes him unawares and severs 
his head with his cakmyudha. These incidents in the Maha- 
bharata, reveal the fact that the king who performs Rujastiya 
can sacrifice human beings to please the gods and that a 
Ksatriya prince can sacrifice a fellow Ksatriya prince if he had 
defeated and made him a prisoner of war. 


From the foregoing, it appears that the RajasUya sacrifice 
involves a PurusatMdha or Naram&dha and the sacrificer offers 
a Ksatriya prince as a sacrifice to the gods. Madhavavarman I 
claims to have offered a Purusamsdha, Vujapuya and RMjasuyet 
among other sacrifices. Naturally therefore he must have 
sacrificed a prince or ruler of a neighbouring kingdom whom 
he had defeated and made a captive in war. 


M adb avavar man ’ s 
Rajasuya and 
Puru^amcdha 


It has been stated above that he would have 
defeated the Pallava king of his time, the 
predecessor of Skandavarman III, and up- 


rooted the Salankayana, Vijaya Skandavarman of Veiigi. It is 


probable that one of these kings was offered for sacrifice at 


1 SabbS Parva. Chap. 22. V-v, 8, 9. 11, 12, 27-29. 
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the PttrusamSdha during the UdavasnmySsti rite on the second 
day of the RnjasTiya rite. Madhavavarman’s R^ijasuya, there- 
fore, was a remarkable political event. Since the days of 
Yudhisthira, none had had performed it. In the historical period, 
the Visnukundtn monarch alone celebrated it And he fiiust 
have a great and powerful king in Daksinapatha to have been 
able to perform it In performing this great rite, Madhava- 
varman I would have had the help and advice of the friendly 
neighbours and the Vakataka and Kadamba kings. 

^ Having performed the Rujasuva, Madhavavarman I claimed 
1 to be the sammt, ‘ emperor ’ in Daksinapatha. His fame and 
glory had now reached the farthest corners of India. He 
was able to establish his imperial sway in the Deccan and South 
India by destroying the power of the Pallavas in the south 
and nurherous dynasties in the north and in Kalinga. His 
marriage with the imperial Vakataka princess and his 
Rujasuya and PurusamBdha, greatly increased the glory of the 
house. And that has inspired him to surpass even the glory 
of the Guptas, Vakatakas and the Bharas'iva-Nagas. His 
contemporary and ally Krsnavarman I of Kuntala could 
celebrate a Horse-sacrifice by crushing the power of the 
Pallavas. Madhavavarman I, who was undoubtedly more power- 
ful and rich than his neighbour and ally and who had apparently 
performed dig-vijaya in eastern Daksinapatha could surpass 
even the glory of his contemporary as well as of the heroes 
that preceded him in Bharatavarsa. Emperor Pravarasena I 
(c. 270 — 330 A. D.) of the Vakataka dynasty is said to have 
celebrated the Agnistoina, Aptoryunia, ijkthya, Sodasfin, A tircttra, 
VujapSya, Brhaspatisava and Sadyaskara sacrifices and four 
Asfvamsdhas^ The same inscription speaks of the Bharas'ivas 
as having performed ablutions after the celebration of ten 
AsfzfamBdhas on the Ganges. The fame of the Vakatakas as 
the performers of four As'vainsdhas and that of the Bharas'ivas 
as the offerers of ten A s'vamsdhas was known in Daksinapatha 
for a long time. Roughly one century after Pravarasena I, rose 
Madhavavarman I of Andhradesa to the dignity of samrclt 

I The Cammak copper-plates of Pravarasena Ilf C. /. /.* Ill, No. 56 p- 286if. 
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(emperor)! in Daksinapatha. Naturally, therefore, when an 
illustrious descendant of the great emperor, the offerer of four 
A^vamBdhas and of the Bharas'ivas the offerers of ten 
msdkas, sought alliance with him and gave his sister in marriage 
to Wm, Madhavavarman I, a great king and a mighty warrior, 
and offerer of the Rufasuya proudly emulated the example of 
the Vakatakas and Bharas'ivas and even proclaimed his 
superiority by perfroming several important kratus and eleven 
As^mmedhas. Madhavavarman I was not only a great soldier 
and a mighty king, but was the most fortunate monarch in all 
Daksinapatha of his time. It is probable that Madhavavarman’s 
eleven A^vam^dhas sacrifices were celebrated on the southern 
bank of the Krsria near Amaravati, the ancient Amarapura, his 
capital. 


According to the Srauta literature, an AsfvamSdha can be 
performed only after the celebration of dig-vijaya or conquest of 
the quarters. A feudatory king or petty prince, therefore cannot, 
perform digvijaya and celebrate a Horse sacrifice. Prof. Keith 
points out rightly that “the As^vamsdha is an old and famous rite, 
which kings alone can bring to increase their realm. ”2 The 
Batidlmyana Srauta Sutra (xv-i) says that “ a 
Essential features king victorious and of all the land, should 
perform the sacrifice.” It is stated in the Taitti- 
nya Bruhmana (III, 8.9. 4), “he is poured aside, 
who being weak offers the A^vamsdha,'*' The same authority 
states in another place (V. 4, 12. 3), “It is essentially like the Fire 
Offering, an utsannayajna, a great sacrifice of great extent and 
elaboration.”^ The Apastamba Srauta Sutra (xx, i,l.) states that” 
a universal king, ‘ survahhauma ’ alone can perform the Astva- 
m&dha but not {n-upi) an un-universal king, a survabhauma."^ 


of As'vamtdha 
sacrifice* 


1 Samraf or Samraj means a sovereign who rules over kings and has performed a 
Rajasuya sacrifice. (See C. i. /., Ill, p. 147, w. 1) 

2 A. B. Kieth : Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishadst p. 843. 

3 A. B. ICieth ; Black Yajus, pp. cxxxii-iv. 

4 It is quoted in the Sahdakaipadruma-parisnstha (Hitabadi Oflfice, Calcutta). In the 
place of n-api there is an alternative reading api which according to Prof. Keith is a 
later interpolation (Black Yajus, p. cxxxii) but which means to say that un-universal 
king or asarvabhauma i. e. who is not master of all the land) could also perform the 
A^vamSdha sacrifice. 
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From an alternative reading of this passage it is possible to 
assume that very powerful kings who did not claim to be rulers 
of the whole or a major portion of India but at any rate of a 
vast area could also perform the AsfvaniSdha. It is in this 
sense that the ten A&vamsdhas of the Bharas'iva monarch 
Bhava Naga and the four Asfvamedhas of Pravarasena I and the 
eleven Asfvamsdhas of Madhavavarman I, have to be interpreted. 
Every one of these great emperors was a survabhauma and 
reigned over a vast portion of Ancient India with none to 
impede his universal kingship, glory and power in his own time. 
In the Vakataka inscriptions, Pravarasena I is called samrnt which 
term can never signify a subordinate king.i The Bharas'ivas are 
described as having been “ besprinkled on the forehead with 
the pure water of the river Bhaglrathi that has been obtained by 
their valour”, and as “ having performed the ablutions on the 
completion of ten As'vamBdhas” Emperor Pravarasena I, got 
his son Gautamiputra married to the daughter of the Bharas'iva 
king Bhava Naga. The event was so important as a political 
marriage that it was incorporated in the preambles of the official 
charters of the Vakatakas.^ The exploits of the Bharas'iva king 
were not insignificant events. Similarly in the Visnukupdin 
charters, Madhavavarman I is described as the great king, “who 
by a Sarvamedha sacrifice obtained the supreme dominion over 
all beings, who by the celebration of excellent sacrifices attained 
to firmly established supremacy and whose two feet were bent 
down by multitudes of heaps of jewels from the daiadems of the 
stainless, noble and great kings of the whole of the earth.”3 
From this passage it is clear that Madhavavarman I, did perform 
digvijaya by conquering or subduing the kings of the four 
quarters before he celebrated the eleven AsfvamSdha sacrifices 
in addition to the other important rites* 

1 Balagbat plates of Pravarasena 11, {E. IX, p. 270, text line 4 ;) and Camniak 
Copper-plate inscription of Pravarasena II (C. /. /•, vol* HI, 235, text line 8.) 

2 Opi. at* 

8 E. /., IV, p lOSff. text lines 4-9. 

4 There is a good deal of confusion, arising out of the imperfect scheme of Vist^ukundin 
Chronology that has been adopted, in the mind of Dr. D- C« Sircar (Indian CultuTe% 
Vol. I. pp. 311-313) about the identity of Madhavavarman I, who first performed the 
digvijaya and then celebrated eleven As^vamBdha sacrifices. Wbile^it appears that both 

57 
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The essential feature of the Asfvamsdha, besides the 
slaying of the sacrificial horse and the ritual connected with it 
is the completion of a victorious march or digvijaya or conquest 
of all quarters. A king who aspired to be the Cakravartin 
performed the Asfvam&dha sacrifice after a digvijaya. As 
revealed in the later texts, the A&vamsdha sacrifice was 
essentially one of kingly greatness. A fine steed is chosen for the 
sacrifice for the digvijaya to be completed. “The horse chosen 
must be swift, in front black, behind white, and 
/lyvamsaha^ mark.” After consecration the horse 

is set free to wander about at its pleasure, 
even to go into the outlying parts of kingdom and neighbouring 
territories. It is “ free to wander with a hundred old horses 
and guarded by four hundred youths of the same relative rank as 
the ladies of the queen, who are armed with armour, with swords, 
arrows or sticks according to their rank as princes, warriors, 
sons of heralds and headmen and sons of attendants and 
charioteers”.! The steed roams about usually for one year and 
the princes, nobles and warriors that accompany it must guard 
the horse from any danger including bathing and intercourse 
with mares and from all impediments by the opponents of the 
sacrificer. When the animal returns the sacrifice is performed. 
The offering usually begins on the eighth or the ninth day of 
Phalguna or in the hot season. It is reckoned as a aMm rite 
and therefore occupies three days. On the evening of the first 
day at the bidding of the adhvaryu, a lute player (yina-guthin), 
a mjanya (nobleman), sings to the lute three guthas or verses 
composed by himself and which refer to the victories in battle 
and military exploits connected with the digvijaya of the 
sacrificer.2 The second day is the most important day when 

Madhavavarman I and his descendant Madhavavarman III performed digvijaya and 
celebrated eleven As'vamSdha sacrifices, Dr. Sircar thinks that one Madhavavarman 
alone, that is Madhavavarman III performed the digvijaya and celebrated eleven 
As'vamSdha sacrifices. In the section dealing with the reign of Madhavavarman III, it 
will be shown that he too performed digvijaya and celebrated eleven As'vam^dha 
sacrifices like his illustrious ancestor. 

1 Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads^ p« 84(3f . (844) 

2 Ihid, See also Satapatha Brahmana (Sacred Books of the East) Vol. iJ^III, iv-ii-5 
and Baudhayana^Srauta Sutra (Vol. XVI. S. B. E.) 
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the consecrated horse is killed and the rite performed. On 
the third day, the sacrifice is completed. To manage these 
requirements it is simply impossible for a subordinate king or 
a feudatory chieftain. For, often unless the sacrificer is a 
powerful king who won victories by the strength of his arms and 
force of his valour in fierce battles and thereby subdued the 
circle of great and hostile kings of the land, the progress of the 
AsfvamSdha is impeded by other kings who challenged the 
sacrificer’s authority to perform it. 

There are recorded instances to prove this fact in the 
iSatapatha Brnhmapa itself, (xiii, 5--3, 21-22). There are 
other instances, too, recorded elsewhere. It was offered twice 
by Veda Sri Satakarni, the Andhra king.i It was performed 
twice by Pusyamitra^ and once by Paras'arxputra-Gajayana- 
Sarvatata^ and once by Samudragupta. In the Mulavikugnimitra 
(Act v) it is stated that Pusyamitra had a quarrel in connection 
with his AsfvamBdha with a neighbouring king who opposed 
him. It is said that Pusyamitra’s sacrificial horse was set free 
to roam about for a year at its free will under the guardianship 
of his grandson Vasumitra who was attended by a hundred 
princes; when the horse reached the southern bank of the 
Sindhu, it was captured by the Yavana horsemen, and Pusyamitra 
brought back the horse after defeating the Yavahas. It is 
recorded in the Udayendiram plates that Udayacandra, general 
of Mahuvaja Nandivarma-Pallavamalla defeated and forced 
to flee the Nisada king Prthivi-Vyaghraraja who was 
accompanying the sacrificial horse {a^vamBdha-turahgam) let 
loose in connection with the Horse-Sacrifice by the Eastern 
Cajukya king Visriuvardhana III and thus frustrated his attempt.^ 
Madhavavarman J, therefore must be regarded as a very power- 
ful monarch who performed digvijaya unopposed, and humbled 
all the kings who had impeded the progress of his sacrificial 
steed, and thus attained to the dignity of Sarvabhauma or 
emperor in Dak^ij^apatha. 

1 ASWl, V. p. 60. 

2 B- 7. XX. p. 67. 

3 Ind, Ant. LXl. p. £03 ; I H Q, Vol. IX p. 76&. 

A B. 7., III. p. lASff. 
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There is another noteworthy feature about the As^vamsdha. 
The Satapatha Bmhmana says (xiii, 5-4, 1), “ Verily, he who 
performs the A^vamsdha extinguishes the guilt incurred by 
all evil doing, all Brahmana slaughter.” It is in this sense 
presumably that Yudhisthira offered the famous rite. He was 
stricken with grief of having committed the sin of Brahmahafya, 
(for he had slain his own preceptor Drona,) of killing his 
kinsmen and lastly of annexing the territories and kingdoms of 
his neighbours. He had to perform therefore three A ^vamBdhas 
for extinguishing the three great sins which he 
, had committed. The words of the sage Vyasa 

of the A$>vamBdha , , , t i 

Expiation of sins, m this Connection are noteworthy.^ ^‘Let the 

Horse-Sacrifice be performed in such a way” 

says Vyasa, “ that no limb may become defective. On account 

of the very large quantity of gold that is required for this 

sacrifice, it has come to be called the ‘ sacrifice of profuse gold.* 

Do you also, O great king, make the Daksina of this sacrifice, 

three times of what is enjoined. Let the merit of your sacrifice 

increase threefold. The Brahmanas are competent for the 

purpose. Acquiring the merits then of three sacrifices, each 

with profuse presents, you shall be freed, O king, from the sin 

of having killed our kinsmen.” In the end Krsna endorses what 

the sage ‘Vyasa had spoken. This significant passage in the 

Mah3.bharata clearly lays down that he who gives Dak^irta, 

triple of what is ordained, is looked upon as having 

performed three Horse-Sacrifices; he consequently acquires the 

proportionate increase of merit. In this sense we may explain 

the eleven AsfvantBdhas of Madhavavarman I, four Asfvamedhas 

of Pravarasena I and ten Asfvainsdhas of Bhava Naga.^ 

1 Mahabharata-As'vamedhaparva : Chapter III Verses 3-17 ; Chapter LXXI, v- 17 ; 
and Chapter LXXXVIII. verses 18-16. 

2 In the S'antiparva (Chapt. XXlX, v, 46) Bharata son of Du§yanta, and Sagara, the 
Aik§vSku king are reported to have performed a thousand As^vamBdhas each. No 
details are furnished about Sagara. But in regard to Bharata, it is said that he dedicated 
three hundred horses to the gods on the bank of the Yamuna^ 20 on the banks of the 
Sarasvati and 14 on the Ganga, that is to say he sacrificed in all 834 steeds, Then if an 
AsrvamSdha can be trebled by trebling the daksina^ the sacrificer if be is a rich monarch 
can as well acquire the merit of a thousand or more As'vamSdhas by increasing the 
dakqi^a proportionately. Bharata’s 334 Horse-Sacrifices multiplied by 3 that is by 
trebling the dak^ii^a^ become 834 + 3«10Q2 Asfvamedhas* And the MahabhSrata 
statement becomes true- 
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Apparently in each case, not more than one Asfvaimdha vras 
performed but the merit thereof was increased elevenfold, four- 
fold and tenfold, by profuse quantity of gold Daksipa that was 
given away to the Brahma^as and priests. During the 
innumerable military campaigns, Madhavavarman I must have 
gathered incalculable riches and become easily the wealthiest 
monarch in India. And he would have killed many people 
during those wars, and committed the sins of Brahmahatya and 
slaying his own kinsmen. To extinguish the guilt of all such 
evil doing, of conquest and annexation, man slaughter and 
Brahmahatya, Madhavavarman I performed the AsfvamBdha 
sacrifice, increased the Daksitta eleven-fold and thus attained 
the proportionate increased merit of eleven sacrifices. The 
inscriptions of’ his son and great-grandson clearly state 
that he (Madhavavarman I) had washed off the stains of the 
world by his ablutions after eleven AsfvaiMdha sacrifices. 
That he was the richest monarch of his time is proved by the 
statement that he had celebrated “ a hundred thousand 
Bahusuvarna, Paupdanka Vnjapeya, Uktkya, ^odasin, Prudhi- 
rujya, Prujupatya, and various other large and important 
excellent sacrifices.” 

These great sacrifices which Madhavavarman I performed 
are an important landmark in the religious history of Andhra- 
desa. The Vedic sacrifices, the so called Srauta sacrifices such 
as the Rujasuya or ‘ the consecration of a king’ 
M&dhavavarman’s PurusamBdha, Sarvaifisdka and Astmmsdha 

a laadmark in the Were no doubt elaborate ceremonies intended 
Religious History tg strengthen the temporal power of the kings, 
of Andhradesa. Though in the beginning these sfrauta sacrifices 

had elements of public, tribal or national festivals, they 
also acquired gradually in course of time a great political 
importance. But the celebration of these sacrifices by 
Madhavavarman I in Andhradesa on an elaborate scale is 
full of religious importance as well. Their celebration 
represents the militant spirit of the Brahmanical revival or the 
aggressive self-assertion of the Vedic Brahmanism once more 
in Andhradesa, which was the erstwhile stronghold of Buddhism. 
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The Brahmanical revival was remarkably swift and revolutionary. 
The fifth century of the Christian era witnessed the supplanting 
and quick disappearance of Buddhism with all its cultural vestiges 
and the rapid revival of Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture 
in Andhradesa. A.nd it would appear that it was partly the 
achievement of the first Visriukupdin monarch. 

j Yuan Chwang narrates an interesting event connected 
with the forcible conversion of a celebrated Buddhist Monastery 
and Caitya, perhaps at Amaravati, into a Brahmanical temple 
, in his somewhat confused account of Daksina Kosalai the 
celebrity Nagarjuna and his patron Satavahana. Though Yuan 
Chwang’s account of Andhradesa and the 
Yuwan Chwang’s South is full of discrepancies, and confusion, 
Xahmanurin some of the facts recorded by him 

Andhradesa. bear a Stamp of historicity. It is stated in 
his Travels that once there arose a dispute 
between the Brahmanas and the Bhikkus that resided 
in the Great Monastery built by king S5tavahama for 
Nagarjuna. The Buddhists approached the king of the 
land with a request to settle their dispute. Seeing 
that the Bhikkus were away the Brahmanas planned to take 
forcible possession of the Great Monastery and the Stupa. 
After consulting together and waiting for an occasion, the 
Brahmanas destroyed the Samghuvuma ; and after occupying 
it, strongly barricaded the place in order to keep out the 
Buddhists. Thereafter the Buddhists never regained their 
hold on the Great Monastery which was soon after converted 
, into a seat of Brahmanical learning and worship.^ To-day if 
\ we look at the temple at Amaravates'vara or Amares'vara-Siva 
: at Amaravati on the Krsna, we can perceive at once 
i that the temple was built on the summit of a stupa which was 
dressed with hewn stone on all sides. The peculiar structure 
and architecture of the shrine amply bear out this conjecture. 
The temple itself stands on a unique spot overlooking the 
beautiful Kfs^a river who flows majestically by its side. It is 

1 Beal : Budhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II- p. 217. See also Watters 
' OW Yuan Chwant's Travels Vol. II. p. 201. 
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probable that the Chinese Pilgrim refers to the conversion of 
the Great Stupa at Amaravati into the celebrated temple of 
Amares'vara-Siva, in his account. It is equally probable that 
the conversion took place during the fifth century in the reign 
of Madhavavarman I, who made Amarapura or the modern 
Amaravati, the capital of his kingdom. 


Probable date of 
Madhavavarman 's 
Eleven 

As'vamBdhas. 


The celebration of Eleven A&vamsdhas may be assigned 

to about 440 A. D., when Emperor Madhavavarman I was 

at the zenith of his glory. The Pallavas were defeated and 

humbled by the Kadambas on the one hand and 

Visnukundins on the other. There was no 
• • • • 

king or power in Ancient India at that time 
who opposed the great king Madhavavarman I, 
the lord of Andhradesa. It was a splendid 
occasion for him to carve out a rich and vast empire in Andhra- 
desa and beyond. Therefore he would appear to have reigned 
in glory and peace for a pretty long time. The period of 
Madhavavarman I was thus a glorious epoch in the history of 
the Vis^iukundin dynasty. In the first part of the fifth century, 
Andhradesa prospered and the fame of its mighty king travelled 
far and wide. 


Towards the close of the first half of the fifth century, the 
Kadambas under Krsnavarman I, Vakatakas under Narendra- 
sena and the Imperial Guptas under Kumaragupta I passed 
through troubled period. Krsnavarman I was defeated 
and slain in a battle by the Pallava king Nanakkasa who, it 
will be remembered, has been identified with Siriihavarman III. 
The battle and the devastation of the country that followed are 
narrated in a graphic and touching manner in the A^ajihobli 
stone inscription of the Kekaya prince 
Death of Sivanandivarman.^ For a time the great king- 
^ Kuntala lay trembling at the feet of the 

Pallava conqueror, humbled and crushed. In 
the north, the powerful Pusyamitra Republic to whom were 
allied the republics of the Patumitras and Padmamitras rose 


l Ep. earn- Vol. XI, Dg 181 . See Hook II. ante. p. 
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and attacked the confederacy of the Imperial Guptas and 
Vakatakas.i Some of the republican tribes were subordinate 
to the Imperial Guptas while others acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Vakatakas^ These Republican tribes were semi- 
independent states and were situated in Malava and Central 
India. Towards the end of the reign of Kumaragupta I, the 
hostile confederate states became wealthy and powerful ; and 
consequently revolted. They attempted to 
^North '° assert their independence by the force of their 
arms. It is probable that at this juncture that 
the Visnuku^idin monarch repaired to the north to the assistance 
of his kinsmen, Narendrasena and Kumaragupta I in their hour 
of trial. The details of the conflict between the Imperial 
powers and the Republican nations are not necessary for our 
purpose. But it is certain that the imperial armies were 
completely defeated and Kumaragupta I himself was slain. It 
is probable that about the same time the aged king Madhava- 
varman I too perished on the battlefield. The event may 
be placed about 455 A. D. The shock of the military disaster 
had endangered the stability of the Gupta Empire which was 
‘ tottering ’ to its fall when the energy and ability of Skanda- 
gupta, the crown prince, restored the fortunes of the family by 
complete overthrow of the enemy 


About the same period and probably connected with or 
inspired by the revolt of the republican tribes was the attempt 
of the Traikutakas under Dahrasena to achieve independence.^ 
They were a dynasty which had been established under that 
designation in imitation of the Vakatakas in the region of 
Aparanta, which was the ancient name for the territory between 
the Tapati, Western Khandesh, Kanheri and the Western sea. 
Dahrasena, son of Indradatta, proclaimed independence by 


1 Fleet (Ind, Ant> XVIII, p. 2281 places in the region of the Narmada; but more 
probably they were in the further north. See JRAS.^ 1909, p. 126, where Hoermle 
conjectures an identification. See also Pargiter D. K* A. p. 73. 

2 K. P. Jayaswal : History of India p. 101 ; and V. A. Smith ; E> H* I, 4th edition, 

p. 826. 

3 C. /. /* Vol. Ill, p. 62f. Bhi^ari Stone Insc. of Skandagupta, text lines 10-11) 

4 /*, X. p. 61f; Ibid p. 2l9f.; Jayaswal; History of India, pp. 101-102. 
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throwing off the yoke of the Vakataka suzerainty and even 
performed a Horse-sacrifice taking advantage of the troubles 
of Narendrasena and Kumaragupta I. But it would appear 
that he was soon conquered and brought under control, shortly 
after 456 A. D., the date of his Pardl plates. This event 
must have taken place shortly after the overthrow of the 
Pusyamitra and other Republics by Emperor Skandagupta.^ It 
is probable that during these military campaigns, the Vakataka 
king and his kinsmen Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta had 
the support and assistance of Madhavavarman I. 

j From the foregoing it is evident that Madhavavarman I 
’ was the greatest king of his time. His period was the golden 
age of the Visnukundins. The dynastic marriage with the 
Vakatakas had brought about a formidable coalition of all the 
great powers of ancient India, linking Andhradesa with the 
extreme North on the one hand and South on the other. 
The four great powers, the Vakatakas, Visriukundins, Kadambas 
and Guptas formed a combined bulwark against 
'^eniukd'toTe*” ^ Continuous inroads of the barbarian Hu^as 
called ‘the Great’ during the latter part of the fifth century, which 
shook the Gupta Empire to its very foun- 
dations. The amazing swiftness with which Madhavavarman I 
rose and established paramount and universal sovereignty in 
Andhradesa and the manner by which the Visnukundin dynasty 
became celebrated in ancient India are vividly described in a 
passage that appears in the Ramatirtham plates of his grandson. 
Madhavavarman I is spoken of as a mighty king, urjjita sfVi 
Vi^ukuftdi-pnrlhiv-odit - odit - mivayatilaka samudbhuUaikildasf- 
As'vaniBdh-uvabhrt-Tivadhiiia • jagat - kalmasasya sahasra-kratu- 
yujinaJi, “ whose glory was mighty, who was an ornament of 
the ever rising family of the Visnukundins, who had washed 
off the impurity of the world by bathing at the end of eleven 
Asvamldha sacrifices and who had performed a thousand other 
sacrifices.” A long prosperous and vigorous reign, immense 
wealth, an extensive and powerful kingdom and a multitude of 

1 K. P. Jayaswal : History of India. 160—860 A. D. p. 102(. For the date of 
Oabrasena, see E- ]• Rapson : CataU Coins, of the Andhra DytMsfies etc. pp. IflTff. 
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poRifOiful obedient vassal kings, numerous and decisive 
victories everywhere against the enemies, all these made 
Msidhavavarnian I, easily the most fortunate and mighty monarch 
of his time* 

A noteworthy feature of the prosperous reign of Madhava- 
varman I, is the growth and development of a new style of 
architecture and sculpture in Andhradesa and South India. 
The new style has been called the Pallava ; but it has to be 
called correctly the Visnukun^in. Since the 
Growth of vi?pu- f^U of the Iks^kus Andhradesa struggled 
without peace and passed through a period 
of strife and turmoil till the rise of the Visnu- 
kundins, for well nigh two centuries. A long spell of 
prosperity preceded by conquest and consolidation of the 
kingdom and establishment of peace, spread itself over the 
smiling Andhra country for the first time under the strong arm 
ofMadhavavarman I. The reign of Madhavavarman 1, therefore, 
was a period of revival of the Andhra culture and glory. 
His remarkable career and achievements inspired the Andhra 
genius once more to achieve glories as much in the realm of 
art and sculpture as on the battlefields. The beautifiul cave 
temples of U^davalli, Mugalarajapuram, Vijayavada (Bezwada) 
i on the Krspa and other monuments at Bhiravunikopda in 
\Nellore District seem to belong to the Visnukup^in period. 
Mr. A. H. Longhurst, evidently unaware of the glorious part 
played by the Vis^uku^dins in Daksinapatha during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, assumed that the architectural monuments 
at Un^avalli, Bezwada, Bhairavunikon^R and other places 
in Andhradesa, were the work of the Pallava kings of 
Kanci, and accordingly assigned them to the Pre-Mali&ndra 
Period of Pallava Architecture, as he called it.' The Vispu- 
kupdins were the inheritors of the glorious ancient Andhra 
culture, architecture and sculpture of the Imperial Andhras 
and Iksvakus. It is, therefore, probable that the Vis^ukunc^ins 
had developed and fostered a new style of architecture and 
sculpture, which was all their own, and which was later on 

1 The PallavM ArohUecture^ Part I. p. 
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copied by the Pallavas. The Pallava dominion over Southern 
Andhradesa was never complete or continuous for any length 
of period. The Pallavas always struggled hard to maintain 
their dominion over the Southern Andhra sub-provinces* 
The history of the Pallava occupation of Southern 
Andhradesa for one hundred and fifty years, from the fall of 
Jayavarman, till the rise of Madhavavarman I, is a record of 
interrupted occupation and of interminable wars. This unsettled 
and disturbed state of the Pallava rule in Southern Andhra- 
desa was not, therefore, conducive to the peaceful growth and 
development of any style of architecture and sculpture to be 
called the Pallava style. Moreover, Karmarastra in Andhra- 
desa was not the homeland of the Pallavas. And the Early 
Pallava kings did not possess or show any talent for fostering 
sculpture or architecture of their own. The genius of the 
I Andhras steadily found expression in new styles of sculpture 
and architecture with the militant revival of Brahmanism and 
Vedic rituals. It is therefore plainly an Andhra style which 
grew up under the patronage and inspiration of the Vis^ti* 
ku]p(^ins and accordingly, should be called the Vispuku^^i^ 
architecture. It would be a misnomer to call it by any other 
name.^ 


I See Appendix at the end for a fuller note on the topic. 



CHAPTER V. 


Political History of the Vis^uhi^ins. {continued) 

2. Devavarman. c, 455 — 458 A. D. 

f The successor of Madbavavarman 1 was Devavarman, his 
I eldest son and heir-apparent. The new king is described in 
the Ipuru plates (11 set) as Ksatriy-nvaskafida-pravartat-upratima 
vikhynta-pamkramasya, “ who displayed matchless, well-known 
valour in attacking (Ksatriya) warrior kings.” This epithet 
seems to carry a significant meaning. It is probable that 
Devavarman fought the enemies of his house on behalf of his 
father in numerous wars and was responsible 

DSvavarman’s Jqj. successful Celebration of his father’s 

Accession 

c. 466 A. D. Rsyasuya^ Purtisamsdha, Sarvamsdha, Vnjaptya 
and A&vamBdha sacrifices. A great soldier 
and an energetic prince though he was, Devavarman’s reign 
seems to have ended suddenly in a disaster for his country. 
Devavarman ascended the throne of Andhradesa at a time when 
the combined arms of the Guptas, Vakatakas and Visnukun^ins 
suffered a great military shock somewhere in the north at the 
hands of the Pusyamitra and other Republican nations. It was the 
period of trial for Narendrasena on account of the revolt of the 
Traiku^akas in Aparanta ; it was the time when Krs^avarman I 
was defeated and slain and his beautiful country overrun by the 
Pallava armies. It was the middle of the fifth century, a dark 
and gloomy period for the great imperial powers of the north 
and south as well. 

I The death of Emperor Madbavavarman I, his old 
inveterate foe, in c. 455 A. D. and the defeat of the armies of 
his imperial allies everywhere presented a splendid occasion 
to the Pallava king Simhavarman III surnamed Nanakkasa, for 
avenging the wrongs of his house by reviving his hostility 
to the VisQuku^l^^ns with impunity. Simhavarman III was 
victorious in Kuntala ; he carried fire and sword into the heart 
pf the Kadamba country after routing the excellent army of 
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Krs^avarman 1. Just at that juncture the debacle of the northern 
powers and the death of Madhavavarman I, came to him as 
welcome news. He then changed his plans 
Paiiava invasion Kadamba Country to its doughty ruler 

sudden death, to rehabilitate his kingdom and hastened to 
Andhradesa with his victorious army to measure 
his strength against Devavarman. The details of the campaign 
. are however lost, but its result is recorded in the inscriptions 
I of the Pallavas and Vis^ukundins. Devavarman was totally 
\ defeated and slain. The Visnukundins were driven out of their 
; homeland ; and Southern Andhradesa as far as the Krsna was 
f once more annexed to the Pallava Empire.^ 

} This conjecture rests upon the interpretation of the 
■ Amaravati marble-pillar inscription of Siihhavarman, who has 
. been identified with Siihhavarman IIL^ The inscription is 
engraved on three sides of an octagonal pillar. The top 
of the pillar and some of the characters of the uppermost lines of 
the inscription were broken off. Curiously enough the inscription 
is to be read upwards from the bottom. It contains eleven 
complete verses and a prose passage in Sanskrit the end of 
which is lost through the mutilation of the pillar 
Amaravati pillar jQp the incomplete prose passage, 

importanee. which however seems to retain its original 
colour, it appears that Siihhavarman (III) led a 
successful expedition into the Andhra country and that on his 
return march sojourned sometime in Dhaoyaka^aka. The 
inscription states that Siihhavarman (111), the hero, protected the 
earth for a long time, and that he once led an expedition with a 
large and victorious army, marched to the peak of Sumgru, 
meaning perhaps the northernmost boundary of the Andhra 
country, and planted there a pillar of victory. It is said that, on 
his way back, in order to remove the fatigue that was caused by 
wandering over the whole world, meaning apparently by waging 
wars for a long time ail over the land, he (Siihhavarman) 

1 See ante Book II. p. 279fir. 

2 Dr. Burgess’s Notes on Amaravati StUpa^ p. 49f. It was excavated by Robert Sewell 
and sent by Dr. James Burgess to the Madras Museum* 
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paused for a few days in the beautiful land (Andhradesa). 
Having then crossed the Bhaglrathi,i Godavari and K^s^averpSl, 
he perceived a place sacred to the Buddha, the illustrious 
Dhanyaghataka. There he stayed for sometime, listening to a 
discourse on the Law {pharma)^ worshipped the Lord and 
erected a statue (pratimn) for the Buddha and ornamented it 
with precious jewels, gold and silver. He also planted there 
in that city a ‘ pillar of victory ’ on which was engraved an 
inscription eulogising his exploits and conquests. The present 
record may be in all probability an imperfect replica of the 
original prasfasti or inscription. The inscription, therefore) is of 
historical interest. When it states that Sirhhavarman perceived 
for the first time Dhanyaghataka i. e. Dhanyakataka, the place 
sacred to the Buddha, it is clear that for sometime prior to 
the accession of Siihhavarman III, that is roughly for thirty five 
or forty years, the Pallavas were deprived of their dominion 
over Southern Andhradesa. And that was the period of 
Madhavavarman I. 

As stated elsewhere, Simhavarman HI appointed his 
energetic son Skandavarman, surnamed Trilocana-Pallava or 
Mukkapli Ka<j[uvetti to the rulership of the southern Andhra 
country. Trilocana-Pallava occupied Amaravati near Dhanya- 
ka^aka, the erstwhile capital of the Vispukuip^ins and ruled for 
a longtime. The event may be placed about 458 A* D. It 
appears Trilocana-Pallava, made a determined effort to uproot 
the Vis^uku^^ins and establish the Pallava dominion firmly in 
Andhradesa and accordingly divided the country into two or 
more divisions. From this date onwards, the name of Trilocana 
Pallava became firmly and closely associated with Dhanyakataka, 
In proof of his identifying himself with the prosperity of the 
northern provinces of the Pallava Empire, there have grown 
several legends round his haloed name and in memory of his 
glorious reign. The river Krs^a became again the boundary 
between the Vis^ukuQ^in kingdom in the north and the Pallava 
Empire in the south. The Pallavas henceforth held the 

1 The reference to the Bhftgirathi is obviously an exaggeration* The composer of the 
pra$ra$H doubtless indulged in poetic fancies to glorify ^s patron Sidthavarman 111* 
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I Southern Andhra sub-provinces uninterruptedly for nearly three 
'i decades, till about 485 A. D. About that year their suzerainty 
\ itself in Southern India was completely overshadowed by the 
Wise of Karikala Coja, the Great. 

Dgvavarman, therefore, appears to have had brief and 
disasterous reign. The omission of the kingly epithet Makaruja 
to Dgvavarman in the Ipuru charter seems to indicate that his 
reign ended suddenly in a great military disaster shortly after 
I his accession. As Sirhhavarman III reigned till about 460 A. D., 
\ Devavarman’s death must be placed a few years before that. 
Dgvavarman’s sudden death was a severe blow to the Visriu- 
kujpdin dynasty. They lost their hold on their homeland in 
Southern Andhradesa. Madhavavarman II, son of Dgvavarman, 
\ moved northwards, abandoning the capital Amarapura. The 
Amaravati marble pillar inscription supports this view. It seems 
to state that Sirhhavarman III chased his enemy into the northern 
regions; and having inflicted a crushing defeat upon him, planted 
a jayastambha or ‘ pillar of victory ’ somewhere in the north 
to commemorate his triumphal march. 


3. Madhavavarman II, c. 458 — 488 A. D. 


I The successor of Dgvavarman was his son Madhava- 
l varman II, the donor of the Ipuru plates, second set. The 
new king would appear to have been a grown up young man 
when he was called upon to assume the burden of a great 
kingdom which was in the throes of calamity, and tottering. 

The prestige of his illustrious house was 
Succession of overshadowed by the sudden death of his 
” father and the military disaster that overtook 
his house. He had embarked on a sea of 
troubles caused by the Pallava invasion and disaster. When 
the Southern Andhra sub-provinces were annexed to the 
Pallava Empire the integrity of the Visiiukundin kingdom of 
Andhradesa was greatly impaired. Madhavavarman’s sway 
over his kingdom was reduced (o its narrowest limits. 
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Siihhavarman III evidently overran the Andhra country in 
the same manner as he had done Kuntala. Fortunately 
] the death of the Pallava king at this juncture gave Madhava- 
I varman II sufficient respite to avert another national catastrophe 
{ and slowly retrieve the fortunes of his house* 


At that critical period several petty independent kingdoms 
that were reduced to submission by Emperor Madhavavarman I 
threw off their yoke and once more proclaimed independence. 
Notable amongst them was the kingdom of the Vasisthis of 
Devarastra in Madhya-Kalinga. The Vasisthis were probably 
related to the Mathara dynasty of Kalinga. Saktivarman, the 
donor of the Ragolu plates is called a Vnsisthiputra, and an- 
ornament of the Mzithara-kula.^ The matronymic appellation 
plainly denotes that Saktivarman’s mother was 
^DynMty** ® Vasisthi princess, i. e. a lady born in the 
Vasistha gdtra; probably she belonged of the 
royal family of Dgvarastra. The capital of Dgvarastra was 
Dgvapura which is mentioned in one of the charters of the family. 
Dgvarastra lay in the central part of Kalinga. At one time it 
formed part of the province known as ElamaflcuKalihgadgs'a» 
which is mentioned in an Eastern Cajukya grant of the ninth 
century.2 It must have extended from YellamaRcili in the south 
to the Bimlipatam or Vizianagaram taluk in the north, in 
the Vizagapatam district. Devapura, must have lain some- 
where in the Bimlipatam taluk ; it had gone out of existence 
long ago. It is probable that it was destroyed and razed to the 
ground by the enemies of the Vasisthis during the fifth or sixth 
centuries. The Vasisthis seem to have risen to power on the 
fall of the Matharas, and retrieved the fortunes of their fallen 
kinsmen. They became lords of the entire Kalinga for a short 
period. 


/ Three generations of this hitherto unknown line of kings 
I have come to light from two copper-plate grants of Mahumja 
I Anantavarman that have been recently discovered and published. 


1 fi. XII, pp 1-8. 

8 C* p. No U of 19D8-09 text lines 26-87, 
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, One of them fs the Siripuram charter^ and the other is the 
Srfigavarapuko^a plates.^ These two records may be assigned 
; on palaeographical grounds to the fifth century and not 
later.^ The characters belong to the early class of the southern 
alphabets^ They resemble the alphabets of the Cikkulla and 
RSmatlrtham plates as well as those of the Jiijingi copper-plate 


Date of the 
Siripuram plates. 


grant of the Eastern Ganga king Indravarman,* 
but undoubtedly more archaic than all of them. 
Dr.R. C. Majumdar has assigned them properly 


to the period, 450 to 550 A. D. There is also another 
circumstance which supports this date. The waning influence 
of the Imperial Guptas is clearly visible in the manner in which 
one of these, the Siripuram charter, is dated. The Twelve 
Year Cycle of Jupiter which was used in the Early Gupta 
records is employed in the Siripuram plates of Anantavarman. 
It is said to have been in vogue for a limited period only during 
the fifth and sixth centuries and found so far only in a few 
inscriptions ranging between 475 and 528 A. D.® In the Twelve 
Year Cycle of Jupiter the year commences on the day when 
Jupiter, after its conjunction with the Sun, rises heliacally at 
mean sunrise in a particular mksatra ; and the year is called 
after that asterism. The grant was dated the full-moon day oft 
I Magha in the Maha-As'vayuja saihvatsara. Anantavarman's* 
! grant and period may be assigned therefore to about the same 
; period, the latter half of the fifth century. Accordingly the 
full-moon tithi of Magha of the Maha-As'vayuja saihvatsara ■ 
may be equated to the 163rd year of the Gupta era. By the 
mean sign system the Maha-As'vayuja saihvatsara commenced 
on Caitra ^ukla 8th tithi of S. S. 404 current, corresponding to 
March 24, 481 A. D. and, it was followed by Maha Karttika 


1 First published in the Bharati in Telugu, Vol- VIII, Fart ii, No. 9., pp. 461ff. wit 
plate. The record has since been edited in E. I„ XXIV, pp, 47-62. 

2 JAHRS., Vol. VII, p. 153f. With plate. The record was first published under the 
CAptioa Kindoppa plates of Anantavarman; and the same has been re-edited in 

XXIII, p. 66. 

8 E. /., XXIII, p. 66. Prof. R. C. Majumdar discusses the date and comes to the same 
conclusion as myself. 

4 JdHRS. Vol. in, pp. 49ff. with plate. 

6 C. Vol. III. p. 105. 
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which commenced on the 15th tithi of the 
Mght fortnight of Caitra, S. S. 405 current, corresponding 
to Saturday, March 20, 482 A. D.^ Accordingly the Magha 
tfukkt l5th i, e, fult>moan (purpima) tithi which is the date of 
toe SiHpuram charter, corresponds to Wednesday, January 10, 
482 A< D. The second grant on the Srhgavarapukota plates is 
also dated, in the regfnal year. But the regnal year which is the 
tBost important detail in the date is unfortunately lost for ever, 
as the right half of the last plate on which the date is to be 
found was broken oft The extant portion gives the date as 
to® 13th tithi which is apparently coupled with the Uttarayaria 
Sftihkfsnti and therefore must be Pusya sfukla 13. The nearest 
Fusya ^ukla 13th tithi with reference to the date of the 
Siripuram plates, namely, January 10, 482 A. D., on which 
^ Uttarayaria saihkranti also occured, was that of the same 
^aka Samvat 404 current, corresponding to the December 19, 
481 A< D.2 There was no Pusya 13th tithi on which the 
Uttaraya^a sa-Aikrztnti also occurred in the 
. , preceding years up to S- S. 384 current and in 

Srngavarapukota ® ^ ^ 

plates. succeeding years after S. S. 404 current, 

other than the one referred to above. It is 
therefore clear that the Pusya s/ukla 13th tithi of S. S. 404 
current, corresponding to the December 19, 481 A. D. was the 
real and proper equivalent of the date of the Srhgavarapukota 
plates. As the regnal year of the grant is lost, it is impossible to 
determine the initial year of Anantavarman’s reign-^ But it is 
certain that the king was reigning as a paramount sovereign in 
481-82 A. D. 

These two records state that the lulftcchana or the crest of 
the dynasty was &ahkha ‘ conch’. They give the following 
succession of kings:— 

i The date is calculated with the help of the Indian Ephemeris, 

S After the letters raja, the plate is broken off, but before ‘ yOdaryam' in line 20, the 
sjrllsble tra may be reasonably supplied ; thus the tithi becomes trayOdavyam^ As 
UttarSyapa sathkranti never occurs in the dark fortnight of Pui^ya, I take tba pahfa to 
to troikte, the bright out* 
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!• Gup^arman 

I 

2* PrabhafSjaoavarman 
2. Anantavarman (donor) 

Since Anantavarman appears reigning in and about 482 
A. D., it may be assumed that his ancestor Gu^avarman flourished 
roughly about half a century earlier, that is, sometime about 
436 A. D. Then Gui^avarman becomes a contemporary of 
Madhavavarman I. He becomes also a contemporary of Uma- 
varman (c. 400 — 430 A. D.) and Vis'Skhavarman (c, 430—440 
A* D.) the last two kings of the Mathara dynasty. It is probable 
that the Vasisthas though related to the Matharas strove to 
become a paramount power and obtain the overlordship of all 
Kalinga. Probably the internecine wars in Kalinga between 
the Matharas and Vasisthas paved the way for the destruction 
of the former and the subjugation of the latter dynasty by the 
great king Madhavavarman I. Gui^iavarman may have proclaimed 
his independence in Devarastra almost immediately after the 
death of Umavarman and threatened to uproot his successor 
Vis'akhavarman in Kalinga. For the present Gu^avarman may 
be regarded as the progenitor of the Vasistha dynasty 
who succeeded to the sovereignty of Kalinga, or more properly 
speaking, of Devarastra in Kalinga, after the fall of the Matharas^ 
Guintavarman, accordingly, must have been a 
cf^-46oT*D. powerful king. The epithets attached to his 
name in the two records of the fanuly, vary 
materially from another. Thus there are two sets of epidtets* 
One set may be construed to supplement th^ other, and thereby 
furnish us with a certain amount of historical information about 
the king. The Siripuram plates describe him merely as Vasi^ha» 
vipuUnmala - &ukla - CandramasS vibhrai’bku-himpya-g^sahasf’ 
udyanska dnna - dkarm - nbhiratasya Sakti-tray - dpanata - mjya 
sampadasya atyant - itmala sfarac - candra - candrik - uvadut - dru 
yasfasaJ^, “ who was a Full-Moon in the broad and spotless 
firmament (family) of Vztsi^ha, who took delight in the per- 
formance of innumerable gifts like the eardit gold and gOsdhdsra, 
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who secured the prosperity of the kingdom with the three- 
fold constituents of regal power, and who possessed great fame 
which was as pure as the light of the exceedingly clear autumnal 
moon.” The Sfi^gavarapukota plates describe him as mahi- 
maxb^la • vyapi - &arad - mdu - kam • nirmala - gupasya Dsva- 
ro^rapatsr-aneka-samara-saihghatta-vijayudhigata ya^asalp, * the 
Lord of DSvarastra, who acquired fame by victories gained in 
tumultous battles and whose spotless virtues, like the rays of the 
autumn moon, pervaded the whole world.’’ Both the epithets 
clearly denote that Gu^avarman was a powerful king who 
.established himself as a paramount king in Devarastra having 
defeated his enemies by the strength of his arms. 

' Gu^avarman’s rise may be fixed during the period immediately 
following the fall of the Salankayanas in Vengi and the Matharas 
in Kalinga during the first part of the fifth century. Thus it 
appears that while the Vis^ukun^in monarch Madhavavarman 1 
was forcing his way to establish himself as the supreme lord of 
Southern Andhradesa and acquire the sovereignty of Vghgi, 
Gu^avarman emerged from obscurity and seized the golden 
opportunity which the chaotic political condition of the kingdom 
of Kalinga afforded him at that period. 

It is probable that Gu^avarman’s independence in Deva* 

rSslra did not last long, for the Vis^ukun^ins were relentlessly 

aggressive and expanding at this period. Madhavavarman I 

I soon spread his conquests, extended his imperial dominion 

; over the whole of Andhradesa and Kalinga and probably over 

the entire eastern half of the Deccan up to the 

8.FrabbaSjaiia- jjjg Meikal Range. Gu];^avar man’s son 

varynan* • 

460-S60 A- D- and successor, PrabhaiSjanayarman, 

probably was not a powerful prince like his 

father. The Sirippram plates call him merely anska-gufia-gafi^ 

iiiaiukftasya, * who is adorned with several virtues’, and the 

l^jAgavarapukola plates give the epithet, “the moon of the 

Vasina family, who brought about the prosperity of the kingdom 

by the three elements of regal power.” This is significant. 

I^bably Prabbafijanavarman was conquered or reduced to 

yaa^asn by the Vi^^uku^^n monarch. His death may have 
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taken place about 460 A. D. and therefore synchronised with 
; the fall of Devavarman in Andhradesa and the invasion of the 
1 Pallava king Simhavarman III. 


3. Anantavarman 
c. 460—486 A. D. 


His successor was Anantavarman who was a powerful king. 
During the great military disaster caused by the Pallava 
invasion, c. 458 — 460 A. D., Anantavarman, too, would have 
lost his throne like the Visriukuip^'i^ king but quickly recovered 
and conquered back his kingdom. He not only appears to 
have conquered the ancestral province of Devarastra but also 
brought the entire Kalinga under his sway. 
Both the records of his time speak of him as, 
svu’bala - vikram - ^pnrjjita - bhtlh>, “ who had 
acquired the kingdom by the strength of his own arms. In 
this attempt to reconquer his ancestral throne and extend his 
sway over the entire Kalinga, Anantavarman had to encounter 
several opponents, not even excluding the Visriukundin king 
Madhavavarman II. Thus while the ancestor Gupavarman is 
described as * the lord of Devarastra, Anantavarman is called 
‘ the lord of Kalinga ’ in both the charters of his period. 
Kalinga was the ancient name for the territory, which extended 
from the Godavari in the south-west to the i^sikulya river 
< in the north-east along the eastern seaboard. On the west it 
was bounded by the Eastern Ghats and the region now covered 
by the feudatory state of Bastar, and the tributary river Tel 
which flowed into the Mahanadi. The capital of Kalinga 
during the fourth and fifth centuries was not a fixed one : it was 
constantly shifted from place to place. It was sometimes Pistapura 
in the south and sometimes Sithhapura on the Vaihs'adh^a in 
the north in the Chicacole taluk. With the establishment of 


the Eastern Ganga dynasty about the close of the fifth century, 
Pis|:apura ceased to be the capital of Kalinga. A more strategic 
and more distantly situated place was found necessary. For, the 
VisQuku^ji^ins who pursued a policy of conquest and annexation, 
occupied the whole of Devarastra and extended the boundaries 
of their Andhra kingdom. The existence of a powerful, 
aggressive and hostile neighbour in the Vis^uku^^'^ kiogdom, 
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apparently compelled the Eastern Gangas to remove their seat 
of government to Dantapura or Kalinganagara on the northern 
bank of the Varhs'adhara. 

The S^'hgavarapukota plates state that Anantavarman, 
while staying in his capital Pistapura issued an edict to the 
inhabitants of Kindeppa in Tellavalli-maj/a:, informing them that 
he had granted the village as an agrahura during the winter 
solistice {Uttaruyapa) for the sake of increasing his religious 
merit, to Matrs^arman, a member of the Kaus'ika a student 

of the Taittiriya sTakha, and the free«holder (bhdgika) of Acarita 
pura, having exempted it from all burdens of taxation. The 
date of the grant has been already equated to December 19, 
481 A. D. The identification of the localities mentioned in the 
grant has not been properly made so for. The village 
Kindeppa, the object of the grant, was situated in the Telia* 
valli vl^aya. About fourteen or fifteen miles to the south- 
west of Srngavarapukota, where the plates were found, there is 
a village called Tella-gamudi and near it another village called 
Ko^^^palem. The former is situated at the crossing of two 
roads and on the bank of a rivulet, thus indicating an important 
site. Prof. Majumdar has identified Tella-gamudi with the 
Tsllavalli, the head* quarters of the mentioned in the 

charter. He ventures to suggest that Kindeppa might be 
identified with Kon^apalem near Tella-gamudi.^ This identi- 
fication does not seem to be quite satisfactory. Mr. M. Nara- 
siihham who edited the grant in the first instance states that the 
modern Jeypore Zamindari in Orissa, lying directly to the 
west of the Srngavarapukota taluk must have been called 
Tgllavalli vi^aya in ancient times. His identification, too, is not 
based upon any evidence.^ Tgllavalli-t'i^a may have been 
possibly the ancient name for the tract round Sriigavarapukota 
where the places were originally found. Acapta or Acapta- 
pura is a well known place in the West Godavari district which 
formed part of the ancient kingdom of Vengi. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Vasis(ha-Godavari in the Narasapur taluk. 

J /jtH«s., vd. viii. p. wr. 
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There is no other locality of the name of Acanta or Acan^apuri 
in the Vizagapatam district or anywhere in the Andhra country. 
It is therefore probable that Matrs'arman, the bhdgika of 
Acantapuri,^ migrated from the village in the lower Godavari 
region into the distant province of Devarastra in the north-east- 
Having entered service under Anantavarman, MStfs'arman 
probably rose in the favour of the king and eventually 
obtained from him as a reward for his services the agrahztra of 
Kindeppa. 

The Siripuram charter was issued from the city of Dgva- 
pura, apparently the capital of DSvarastra, which was the ancient 
name for the southern division of the Vizagapatam district. 
The edict® was issued to all the assembled kutiimbins 
(farmers) in Tontapara on the full-moon day of Magha in the 
year Maha As'vayuja. It states that the village was already an 
agrahnra enjoying limited privileges that were applicable to the 
sub-division (ntadamba) of Kharapur! and paying certain taxes 
to the king. It states further that Mahamja Anantavarman 
gave away the village in eight shares with libations of water 
for the increase of his own merit, fame and longevity to eight 
Brahmanas of Atri gotra and (?) cara^, who were engaged in 
performing and assisting others to perform sacrifices, in study 
and teaching the Veda and in granting and receiving gifts. 
The agrahzira was completely exempted from all kinds of taxes 
and was separated from the Kharapuri madamba and Pattana- 


1 Acan^apura-bhdgika is not the name of a territorial unit as Dr. R. C. Majumdar 

has supposed it to be- It means, however, 'the lord of the territorial unit {bhoga) of 
Acanta** Dr. Majumdar has not properly interpreted the meaning of the term bhdgika. 
It seems to be a variant of the term bhukta (Telugu : bugata) 'one who enjoys’. The 
term represents the same sense as agraharika, but with the difference that while 
agraharika denotes the holder of an agrahara the term bhdgika or bhukta denotes the 
exclusive lordsihip of, or the enjoyment of the office of the head of the bhdga or territorial 
u^it. In the later day inscriptions of the Andhra country, the epithet’..-^wm-5'£t5ana 
frequently appears as a title a Brahma^a chieftain. We have instances of such 

bhdgika officers di^^Kolival^hJ^dgi}^ and Mulakura-bhdgika etc. in the early inscriptions. 

2 The inscription has sinceS^etfUa^dited carefully in E. XXIV, p, 48ff. 

3 Madamba is Refined as unit of eleven villages (Yuktam-ikadas^a-gramair” 
madambam-parikirtitam) in Sivatattvaratndkarat Kalldla 6 and Taranga I, verse 14. 
See E. /• XXIV, p. 40 n* 6, 
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(division or district) Kharapuri and Pattana like 
Devapura cannot identified satisfactorily ; but Torijiapara seems 
to be identical with the zamindSri village To^^^ in the 
Chicacole taluk* 

Anantavarman appears to be a powerful king who emulated 
the example of his neighbours, the Sarabhapura kings, Nalas, 
Somavaihs'is and several other dynasties ofVidarbha, Trikalinga 
and Daksina-Kosala in the north, and raised the prestige of his 
house from that of a feudatory or subordinate king to the 
rank of a paramount power. But the glory of his house was 
only short-lived. It did not apparently last 
AoanUvarmaL niore than three generations. Anantavarman 
was endowed with virtues like modesty, 
truthfulness, purity, knowledge of the law and custom, 
generosity, kindness, energy, valour, strength and firmness.^ 
He was devoted to the welfare and prosperity of his subjects 
and kingdom. He called himself a devout worshipper of 
Siva {Parama - Mnhssfvara^) ; he attached to his name the 
epithets praJnhitarataJj, and muta pitf^pudnnudhyuta^t “ whose 
delight was the welfare of his people” and “who was devoted to 
the feet, or worshipper of the feet of his mother and father” in 
the charters issued by him. The formal preambles of the 
grants reveal that Anantavarman was a powerful and just king. 
His reign seems to have lasted two decades, from about 460 to 
485 A. D., and synchronised with that of Madhavavarman II. 
Nothing is known about the closing years of Anantavarman’s 
reign or of the period of his successors. 
thrSTof hTSL. therefore, probable that Anantavarman 

was the last of the Vasisthas and that he met 
with his end in the struggle with his opponent, probably 
Madhavavarman II. The subsequent history of Kalinga, from 
the fall of Anantavarman, is the history of the rise of the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinganagara, in the closing years of the fifth 
century. ^ 

1 Patiana-bhsga may perhaps refer to the district bf'PaVtana, which may be identified 
with Kalingapattana, abibreviated here simply as Pattana* * 

% TH€ Siripuram and Sr^gavarapukHf a plates : Text lines in both* 


Anantavarman : 
the last of his line* 
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A peep into the political condition of India in general 
during the last quarter of the fifth century by way of 
digression is necessary at this stage to understand the trend 
of political events in Andhradesa, and their significance 
with reference to the history of the Vi^ukun^in dynasty. 
There is a gap in the history of the Pallavas of Kafici, from the 
time of the fall of Skandavarman IV, or Trilocana«Pallava 
about 485 A* D. till the rise of KumaravisQu IL It will be 
remembered that it was the last named king that conquered 
back Kancipura from the Cojas, r. 515 A. D. and raised the 
sunken prestige of his house. The unremitting conflict that 
raged for over quarter of a century previously 
between the Pallavas and Kadambas had come 
to a close at last with the crushing of the 
Pallava power, simultaneously both by the 
Kadambas in the west and the Colas in the north. The Kadambas 
emerged victoriously from the conflict and checked the 
aggressive policy of the Pallavas. The Colas, too, under 
Karikala Cola the Great invaded and swept along the Pallava 
Empire and shook it to its very foundations. The Cola onslaught 
on Kanci was like a tidal wave; it suddenly rose and completely 
eclipsed glory of the Pallavas. In the wake of the Cola onslaught 
Madhavavarman IT, rallied his strength and conquered once 
more the Southern Andhra sub>provinces of the Pallava Empire 
and incorporated them finally into his kingdom. This event 
may have taken place about 485 A, D. 


Political condition 
of the Deccan and 
North. 


In the north, the imperial Guptas showed signs of decline 
about this period. That was just the time when a fresh horde 
of nomadic Huipas descended heavily in the North Western 
Frontier Province of India, advanced into the interior and 
attacked the Gupta Empire.^ About 470 A. D. Kumaragupta 11 
was dead and the semblance of the Imperial 
The decline of the power passed through some obscure transition 

2d the ris” of the hands of a line of weak kings who are 

Maukharis. known to the archaeologists as the Later Guptas 

of Magadha. Simultaneously, a new dynasty 


1 V. A. Smith : Early History of In4ia, 4tb edn. p- 829, 
60 
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the Maukharis rose to power in Bundlekhand, in the 

tyihjg tathe south of the river Jumna and in the districts 
round F^ayag, in what was known during the third century as 
PSrva-Malava.1 The Maukharis spread their rule slowly into 
Magadha in the east and Uttara Kosala or Ayodhya in the north 
and thus crippled the power of the Imperial Guptas. Almost 
simultaneously with the establishment of the Maukhari dynasty, 
^ Nrpati-ParivrSjakas of Cedi or the Dabhala-rajya with its 
‘■Eighteen Forest kingdoms’, {aqta’dasf^ntavirjijya) and the Kings 
<rf Ucchakalpa, or Bhaghelkhand rose to sovereignty and over- 
threw the suzerainty of ‘the Later Guptas. The political 
decadence of the Imperial Guptas also led to the rise about 
die same time of another independent dynasty, the Maitrakas, 
in Surastra or Kathiawar in the south-western extremity 
of the empire, with its capital at Valabhi. The dynasty lasted 
roughly for three centuries from 4£0 to 770 A. D. It was 
founded by a chief named Bhatarka who belonged to a clan 
called Maitraka and who was one of the foremost military 
officers of the Gupta Empire. The Gupta kings of this period 
were, therefore, weak and obscure princes' who were deprived of 
the assistance of their powerful tributaries. They were, 
therefore, compelled to succumb at last to the repeated 
onslaughts of the Barbarians who were constantly recruited by 
fresh hordes, eager for plunder in India. Thus at the dawn of 
the sixth century the great Gupta Empire of the previous century 
sank into a mere shadow.^ 

The prestige of the Vakataka Empire too sank low at this 
period. It had for a second time embarked on a sea of troubles 
during the closing years of Nargndrasena. At this critical 
period, several feudatory dynasties made vigorous but abortive 
attempts to overthrow the Vakataka suzerainty. Fortunately, 
for the imperial dynasty, Prthivlsgna II, (c. 470 — 485 A. D.) the 

1 See the interesting and instructive paper * Were the Maukharis Malavas ? ’ by 
Kihar Hanjan Ray in Indian Culture^ I, p. 3, and p. 298-99. See also Roy-Chaudhari’s 
Palitiaal History of Ancient India, 2nd edn* p. 361, 

2 Fleet thinks (C. /. /., HI. p* 1) that the Gupta sovereignty lasted till 628 A. D. This 
is not correct. The Gupta Empire disappeared in the dawn of the sisth century* 
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The sunken 
condition of the 
V&kSt^ka Empire* 


eldest son and successor of NargadrasSna, proved to be a man 
of considerable ability and energy. Though the events of his 
reign are not available! a small detail, however, 
recorded in a contemporary document, clearly 
indicates that Prthjvisena II succeeded in 
“ raising the sunken prestige of his family.” 
From the statement, dvimagm-vathsfy-dddhartu^ in the Balaghat 
plates of his ttme,i it appears that the Vakataka family sunk 
like the Imperial Guptas, whose empire for all purposes began 
to break up after the invasion of the Hunas, about 470 A. D. 
Among the subordinate dynasties that attempted to throw off 
the imperial Vakataka yoke may be mentioned the Traikutakas 
of Aniruddhapura,2 Kalacuris of Ujjaini,® Nalas of Nandi- 
vardhana,^ Somavams'is of Maha-Kosala or Daksi][;ia'Kosala,B 
and the Sulika kings of Sarabhapura.® Though the attempts of 
these tributary kingdoms to attain to paramountcy proved 
abortive in the end on account of the energetic action of 
Prthivisena II, their struggle for independence revived with 
greater vigour during the first decade of the sixth century, 
shortly after the death of Harisena. 


A reference to the details of the revolt of the subordinate 
dynasties of the Vakataka Empire is necessary for the purposes 
of our present study. The first revolt was that of the Traikujakas 
of Aparanta. All that we know of the Traikutaka dynasty is 


1 XI, p* 207. text line 83. 

2 £• J* Rapson : Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dyn, etc* pp* 197—208. Opi, Cit* 
See Introduction, p* Ixiii ; See also E* /« XI, p. 2l9f. 

8 The Kalacuris, or Kalacuris as they are also called, rose to sovereignty about the 
middle of the sixth century. (See Abhona plates of S'ankaragapa, B, /*, IX, pp* 296-800) 
Their capital was at Ujjaini. They would seem to be the successors of, or more properly 
to be a branch of the Traikutakas, who moved from their original home, north by east 
and established their sovereignty after the destruction of the parent dynasty. K^^Uar&ja 
was the first king of this new dynasty . 

4 E. XIX, p. 108 and E. /. XXI. p. 163. See Book V. below. 

6 E. /. XI. p. 184f. and 187f. See also Ind^Ant* XVIII, p. 1791. AlsoE./. VII. p. 
106f. C. HI. p. 291f. etc 

6 E»L XXII, p. 16f. ; E. /. XIII, p. 108f. 1 have identified the S'filikas mentioned in 

the HSrfiha inscription of Is'Snavarman (E. /« XIV. p.-llO) with ibe Kihgs'of S'arabhapi«ra* 
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The Trikiltakas 
of Apar&nta^ 


fnnn their coins and a few copper-plate inscriptions. For the 
present only three kings of this line are definitely known to 
history; and they had their capital at Aniruddha- 
pura which had been identified with Surparaka 
or Sopara by Dr. Hultzsch.^ They ruled 
over Aparanta, or the lower region of the Narmada and the 
Tapati. They are : 

Maharaja Indradatta 

I 

Maharaja Dabrasena 

Maharaja Vyaghrasena. 


No coins or inscriptions of Indradatta have been found. But 
as he is mentioned with the appellation Mahnrnja on the coins 
of his son Dahrasena, it is certain that reigned as an anointed 
king* His period may be fixed approximately between 3S8 
and 430 A* D. Indradatta, therefore, appears to be an earlier 
contemporary of Narendrasgna. He must have taken advantage 
of the extreme tenderness of age of Narendrasgna and reigned 
as a paramount king in Aparanta. There are no dated coins 
of his successor Dahrasena but his inscriptions are dated in 
the year 207 of the Traikutaka era which corresponds to 456 
A. The date of Dahrasgna’s accession cannot be determined 
with any certainty but the year 207 or 456 A. D, which is the 
date of his Pardi plates,^ may have lain towards the close of 
his reign. Dahrasgna proclaimed his independence during the 
troublous period of Narendrasgna, having been probably aided or 
encouraged by the revolt of the Patumitra and Pusyamitra 
republican tribes of Malava. He overthrew the Vakajaka 
overlordship and performed an AsfvamBdha sacrifice.^ 
But his glory seems to have been short-lived. It appears 

1 £• /. IX, p. 219 ; Ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 2701. 

2 General A* Cuoningham showed that the Ka|acuri, CSdi or the Traikh^eka era were 
one and the same and that the era commenced in 249 A* D- His view was endorsed by 
Or- J- F. Fleet, {Ind, Ant, XIII, p- 78f) and by Pandit Bbagwanlal Indraji. (Ibid, p« 76f.) 

2 jB. /. X. pp. 51-64. 

jL Ibid, p« 52, text line 2. * Matapit^-padanudhyatb Bhagavat*pada*karmmakar* 
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that shortly after 456 A. D. he was conquered and slain by the 
Vakafaka king. The subsequent history of the Traikutakas is 
lost in obscurity till the rise of Vyaghrasena, a son of Dahra- 
sena, about the year 241 of the Kalacuri era, corresponding to 
490 A* D.^ There is thus room for doubt that Vyaghrasena 
was not the immediate successor of his father. It is probable that 
the succession passed on to obscure princes who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Narendrasena after the demise of Dahrasena. 
Vyaghrasgna may have been possibly a younger son of Dahra- 
sena. The interval between the fall of Dahrasena (c. 456 A. D.) 
and the rise of Vyaghrasena (c. 490 A. D ) is long enough to 
cover the later part of the reign of Narendrasena 
Ptthivisena II. and the period of his son Prthivisena II. During 
this period, the predecessors of Vyaghrasena too 
may have revolted, on the death of Narendrasena, to assert 
their independence ; but they seem to have been destroyed by 
Prthivisena II. This conjecture rests on the claim ' dDimagna- 
vanity -oddhartu^ ’ of Prthivisena referred to above. 

About the Kalacuris of Tripuri or Trikuta, Somavarhs'is of 
Sripura, Sulika kings of Sarabhapura and lastly the Nalas of 
Nandi vardhana, it is sufficient for the present to state that these 
dynasties held sway over the territories called Cedi, Daksina- 
Kosala, Mekala and Vidarbha mentioned in the Vakataka 
inscriptions. The history of these dynasties will be noticed in 
a detailed manner elsewhere. For the present it suffices to say 
that the revolt of the lords of Cgdi, Mekala and Daksi^a- 
Kosala was put down with a firm hand by Prthivisena II, who 
was " a receptacle of splendour and forbearance.” From the 
claims of Prthivisena 11, of his having raised the sunken 
prestige of his family it would appear that, a confederacy of 
these vassal kings and others defeated the imperial arms 
(c. 470 A. D.) and perhaps slew the aged king Nargndrasgna on 
the battlefield. 

The period of troubles for the Vakafaka Empire and the 
reign of P^thivisgna II synchronised with ,the Hu^a incursions 

1 Surat Plates of VySghras&ia : 6. 1 . XI, p. 2191. 
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into Nofthern India, though Toramana, the Huj;;ia chief had not 
yet effected a lodgement in Mtlava. Great credit is, there- 
fore, due to Prthivisena II for the rehabilitation of his empire 
which was lately shaken to the foundations. 
The Vakataka Empire acted as a bulwark 
against the Huna depradations into Central 
India during the middle of the fifth century. And it lingered 
longer to witness the dissipation of the last vestiges of the 
Gupta Empire. Prthivisena II was succeeded by DSvasgna. 
The event took place about 485 A. D. DSvasgna was probably 
his younger brother.^ He was a weak prince and was addicted 
to pleasures. He therefore did not remain long on the throne. 
The Ajanta cave inscription, presumably of the time of his son 
Harisgna, describes him with the epithet bhdgS^u ynthB^ 
meaning that he preferred sensual pleasures and comforts to 
the duties of kingship.® Indeed the period of Devasgna was 
stormy and troublous for Northern India on account of the 
continued inroads of the Barbarians; and it had its repercussion 
in the Vakal;aka Empire too. An ease loving prince like Deva- 
sena, therefore, could not remain long on the throne. He must 
have either voluntarily abdicated in favour of his able and 
eneregetic son Harisena or died shortly after his accession on 
account of his dissipated life.® It was during the reign of 
Devasena (c. 485—483 A. D.) that the Hu^ias penetrated into 
the heart of the Gangetic provinces and completely subverted 
the Gupta Empire. The collapse of the Persian opposition 


1 Dr» Jayasviral thinks that Ddvasgna was the younger brother of P^thiyisgaa II. 
(HisU of Ind, p. 76, p. 102) I agree with him* But see M. G* Pai (in * The Genealogy 
and Chronology of the Vakafakas) Jour, of Jnd» Hist* Vol* XIV, part ii. p. 873ff. He 
believes that DSvasSna was a younger brother of Narendrasena. The mistake in this 
identifications seems to have arisen from the fact that while Dr. Jayaswal assumes the 
lostjname of the king in the Ajanta inscription to be that of NareudrasSna, Mr. Pai believes 
it to be the name of a brother of Narendrasena. It is difficult to accept the arguments 
advanced by Mr> Pai. 

2 AStV/*. Vol. IV. p. 124f. 

^ Hi0tdfy of Indian p. 7^ And 102, Dfivasena abdicated voluntarily accordingly to 
Dr. Jayaswal. Mr. Pai holds a different view. Mr. Pai’s interpretation of the text (See 
note 1 above) seems to be untenable. 
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and the death of Firoz, kingf of Persia, in 484 A. D., must have 
greatly facilitated the eastern movement of the nomadic horde 
and allowed immense multitudes to cross the 
Hanssnaand Indian frontier. The appearance of these 

the empire. nomads who earned on savage warfare and the 

horror they created by their wanton cruelty 
forced some of the weak vassal kings of the empire in the 
Gangetic provinces, like Mitravisnu and his brother DhSnya- 
visnu of Purva-Malava and others, to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Huria chieftain Toramana.^ Fortunately for the Vakataka 
Empire, Devasena abdicated before Toramaria effected a 
lodgement in Malava, and doubtless it was the accession of 
Harisgna that saved the Empire from disruption and encounter 
with the Huria monarch. By the date of Harisena’s accession, 
it would appear that the Huna leader, too, abandoned his 
aggressive policy and contented himself with the establishment 
of suzerainty over North-western India and Malava and with 
reducing Bhanugupta the lord of Magadha and his feudatories 
to the rank of vassal kings. Toramana, thereafter, settled down 
to the peaceful work of consolidating his conquests, which is 
evident from the testimony of his coins.2 

Having surveyed the political condition of the North and 
Central India, we shall turn to the political history of Andhradesa. 
The success of the Vakataka arms in Kosala, Csdi and Mekala 
and elsewhere during the eventful period of Prthivisena 11, seems 
to have paved the way also for the military success of Madhava- 
varman II in Andhradesa. Towards the end of his reign, the 
Visnukun^in king seems to have conquered 
Rehabilitation of Anantavarman and destroyed the power of the 
'^kin^'om Vasisthi dynasty in Kalinga which had at this 

M&dhavavarman II. period assumcd great proportions. It may 
not be improbable also that Anantavarman had 
among his allies the Nala king Bhavattavarman or Bhavadatta- 
varman,8 or perhaps his son Skandavarman.^ And therefore, the 

1 C//., Ill, p. 169f. 

2 Ibid* Introduction! pp, 11-12. 

8 B* /.. XIX p. lOOf. 

4 E, L XXI, p. I68f. 
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fall of Bhavattavarman, too, must have synchronised with 
the fall of Anantavarman. The event may be placed about 
480 A. D. It is also probable that the king of Sarabhapura 
and the contemporary Sbmavaths'i king of Kosala who revolted 
against Narendrasena or his successor also joined hands with 
Anantavarman of Kalinga. The Yaka^aka and Visnuku^^^n 
kings would have formed an alliance to help themselves 
mutually in the period of their trial, (c. 470 — 485 A. D.). 
It will be remembered that Madhavavarman II and the 
Vakafaka monarch were related to each other. Prthivisena’s 
paternal aunt, as has . been shown above, was a queen of 
Madhavavarman I, the Great. Her son Vikramendravarman I 
was alive and the ties of relationship were still very strong. 
Thus the coalition of the two great and powerful dynasties of 
the Deccan proved too formidable to be opposed by the petty 
feudatory families which raised the banner of revolt both in 
Andhradesa. and the Vakaf:aka Empire. 

I About the same period, or shortly afterwards, Madhava- 
ivarman II appears to have conquered the Pallavas and finally 
1 destroyed their hold in the Southern Andhra country. The 
events of the Pallava-Kadamba conflict and the great military 
disaster that overtook Skandavarman IV, the greatest and yet 
most tragic figure in the history of the Pallava dynasty during 
this period (c. 475 — 485 A. D.) had greatly contributed to the 
signal success of the Visnuku^din arms against the Pallavas in 
the south. It will be remembered that about 472 — 475 A. D. 
Skandavarman lY and his Ganga ally Yisnugopa suffered great 
military disasters at the hands of the Kadamba king Mrges'a* 
varman. The Kadamba king being proud of his signal successes 
against his foes assumed ’the titles Pallava pralayunalalli * the 
P'ire of destruction to the Pallava 'and TuTiga-Ganga-kul-Qtsztdi, 
‘the uprooter of the powerful Gafiga’. 

I Far more important than the result of the Kadamba-Pallava 
I conflict were, two great events that were connected with the 
jAndhradesa. These events, led the way for the complete 
destruction of the Pallava dominion in the Southern Andhra 
country. They have not been properly noticed till now by the 
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Two important 
events connected 
with the Early 
History of 
Andhradesa and 
their significance* 


student of ancient history of South India or Deccan. The 
I first event was the abortive adventure of prince Vijayaditya, the 
I progenitor of the Calukyas of Vatapi and VgAgi about 470 A. D. 

The second was the rise and expansion of the 
Coias under Karikala Cola I, c. 480 A. D. 
('uriously enough these two events relate to the 
political upheavals in Western Andhradesa. 
They were attempts to overthrow the Pallava 
suzerainty in the Southern Andhra country 
during the fifth century. They were great rebellions and the 
the events conneted with them cannot be regarded as legends or 
isolated events of doubtful date. On the contrary, they have to 
be regarded as distinct landmarks in the history of the protracted 
hostilities between the Pallavas and the successive Andhra 
dynasties. Vijayaditya and Karikala Coja the Great, came from 
the Western Andhra country and were Andhras. Their hatred 
for the Pallavas was implacable, for the Pallavas had deprived 
them of their freedom and sovereignty over their own home* 
land in Hiranyarastra and Cojavadi. The Cola king succeeded 
in trampling upon the Pallava Empire and crushing the pride of 
Trilocana-Pallava which the Calukya prince roughly a decade or 
more ago failed to achieve. The Colas, more than the Cajukyas 
seem to have some intimate connection with the Visnukun^ins. 
The lion emblem was common both to the Colas and Visriu- 
kundins. The Visnukundins called themselves, “the worshippers 
of the holy feet of the Lord of Sriparvata ; and curiously enough, 
the Colas claim to have obtained the ‘ lion crest ’ through the 
favour of the goddess Amara-Durga, and to be worshippers of 
Mahes^vara.^ Moreover, Colavadi or the ‘ land of the Cojas ’ 
lay in Andhradesa. It lay stretching along the northern bank of 
\ the Krsria in the region now covered by the Mahaboobnagar 
\ (Panugallu) and Nalgonda (Nallagonda) districts of Telingana 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. Naturally therefore, the Colas, like 
the Vis 5 iukun<Jins, inherited natural hostility for the Pallavas who 
destroyed the Imperial Iksvakus and annexed the southern 
provinces of the Andhra country to their empire. 

l E. I., xxr, pp. 29-84 ; JA HRS, X, p. 22. 23, 26, text line 2. 
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It appears that throughout his long reign, Madhava- 
Vaitnan 11 made continued efforts to destroy the Pallhva 
dominion in Southern Andhradesa. It is probable that the 
rebellion of Vijayaditya at first and the Co}a invasion of 
the Pallava kingdom later on and all the subsequent events that 
followed the occupation of Kaflci, were either encouraged or 
inspired by the Vis^iuku^idtn monarch. The fall of Trilocana- 
Pallava, was probably the triumph of the policy and plans of 
Midhavavarman IL Beset with hostilities on every frontier, 
throughout this period, Trilocana-Pallava sank in the end. 
It was only then that the conquest of the Southern Andhra 
country became an easy task for the Visriukii^idin monarch. 

I With patriotic joy and pride, Madhavavarman II recorded the 
glorious achievement of his career, namely the reconquest of 
the home provinces of his kingdom. He assumed the epithet 
Trikuta-Malay-XldhipatiJj,, “the lord of Trikuta and Malaya”, 
the celebrated mountains of his homeland. Dr. Hultzsch 
assumed the title to be mere a boast and attached no importance 
to it. On the contrary it seems to have been assumed by 
Madhavavarman Hi to celebrate the reConquest of his home- 
land after a lapse of two decades. The event may be placed 
about 485 A. D. 


\ 

t 

j 

\ 
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The period of Madhavavarman II was one of trial for the 
Visnukunc^ins. The sunken prestige of family was ably rescued 
by him. Madhavavarman II, reigned apparently for about 
thirty years. This assumption rests on the 
The i^rn plates Interpretation of the numerical symbols in his 

Ipuru charter. Dr. Hultzsch interpreted the 
symbols as 40 and 7 i. e. 47 Dr. Sircar assumed the numerals to 
represent 10 and 7 i. e. 17,^ But neither of these readings confirm 
to the course of political events during the third quarter of the 
fifth century or to the chronology of the Visriukuridins and 
other contemporary dynasties of Ancient India. The symbols 
I have to be read as 20 and 7 i, e, 27. This regnal year alone suits 


1 E. 7.XV1I, p. mi text line tt. (p. SM) 

9 Journal of the Department of Lietters. \{Cah Uni,) Vol. XXVI, p* 89 (Suaoesiors of 
Sa^Mva^anss,) 
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! admirably the chronology of the period. Thus the Ipnru 
1 charter, of the 27th year of his reign, indicates clearly that by 
( its date which may be fixed about 488 A. D., peace and prosperity 
j were restored in the kingdom and that Madhavavarman II had 
I reconquered the Southern Andhra country. The inscription 
* states that on the 7th day of the seventh fortnight of rainy season 
in the 27th year of the victorious reign, Madhavavarman II 
granted the village of Mrontukalika,(?)t to two brahmanasi 
Agnis'arman and Indras'arman, “ who were intent upon perfor- 
ming and observing strictly the religious rituals, reciting and 
preaching the Veda of their iukha." The record is highly 
damaged and much that would have been useful was lost to 
the historian. The extant portion of the record speaks of 
Madhavavarman as having been endowed with virtues like 
policy, modesty, firmness and honesty {ttaya-vutaya-sailva’ 
sampannaJ^), qualities that were requisite for a great king. 
The localities, Murontaka-^rswa, Murontika-^rawo or Mrontu- 
kalika-^ri^m^, mentioned in the charter may all be identical. It is 
impossible in the present condition of the record to know in 
what part of the country these localities were situated. 


4. Vikramendravarman I, c. 488 — 493 A. D. 

On the death of Madhavavarman II, the succession seems 
to have passed on to his father’s younger step-brother, Vikra- 
mendravarman I. The new king was a descendant of the 
I VSika^akas on his mother’s side. It is probable that he was 
/ well advanced in years at the time of his accession ; and for 
that reason among others, a short reign of about five years has 
been allotted to him. The marriage of Madhavavarman I with 
the Vakataka princess has been fixed elsewhere about 430 A.D. 
And the birth of Vikramendravarman 1, may be reasonably 

1 Dr. Hultzsch did not read the first part of the name of the village in 1* 10 but 
Dr. Sircar read it as MrOtukaliki. {Journal of the Dept* of Lettered Vc^. X!XV1, p. 155) 
In line 7 of the text of the inscription there appears the name of another village which 
according to Dr. £. Hultzsch is Muro^ka-ki-grama. This reading in my opinion is not 
correct. It seems to read like Muruntuka-gram^r. There are many villages of that name 
in Karmar&^t^a) but it is impossible to identify this village* 
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placed about 435 A. D. Vikramgadravarman 1 would, therefore, 
be roughly fifty five years of age when the succession 
opened to him about 438. A. D. He was perhaps a bare 
youth at the time of his brother Devavarman’s death in 458 A. D. 
The succession, probably for that reason, passed on at 
that time to Madhavavarmati II who was 
'variman**/'^* probably a grown up young man and an ener- 
e. 488-498 A. D. gctic prince. The death of Madhavavarman II 
opened the succession for a second time to 
Vikramendravarman I. The events of this period are lost in 
obscurity ; all that can be gleaned is only from a significant 
passage that occurs in the Ramatirtham plates of his son. 
Vikramendravarman is spoken of therein as saUputraJp, the 
real import of which, however, is not quite clear. His only 
virtue appears to be that he was an ornament of both the 
families, the Visnukun^ins and Vakatakas. From this it may 
be believed that Vikramgndravarman did not at all reign, or at 
any rate that his reign did not last long and that it was 
interrupted. This conjecture rests on the fact that his son 
Indrabhattarakavarman soon after had to fight his rival kinsmen 
to seize the crown.^ Moreover, Vikramendravarman is called 
merely Rajan in the record of his son, and the Cikkulla plates 
of his grandson omits altogether even the kingly title Ruja 
before his name. He is simply called ‘ the 
glorious Vikramendravarman, whose birth was 
embellished by the two families, the Visciu- 
kuj^^dins and the Vakatakas.’ These things 
suggest that Vikramendravarman 1 was a weak 
king and that his reign was uneventful. It is probable that he 
died at this juncture and that his death complicated the tangled 
question of succession still further as will be presently seen. 
The usurper, whoever he might be, seems to have enjoyed 
the sovereignty of Andhradesa at least for sometime, to the 
exclusion of all the other claimants. 

Though events in the vicissitudes of fortune of Vikram- 
endravarman’s children are not available, a small detail of the 


Death of 
Vikramendra- 
varman I and 
dynastic wars* 


X S.tu IV, p.l98f* teat line W* 
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dynastic strife is found in the contemporary charters of the 
Visriuku^^ins and Vakatakas. About the period Vikramendra- 
varman I ascended the throne of Andhradesa, Harisena 
succeeded his father Devasena in the Vakataka 
Troubles in Empire. But there was this difference : that 
Andhradesa. while the succession passed on to Harisena 

the Vaustaka peacefully It seems to have been attended 

Empire. with rivalry and bloodshed in Andhradesa. 

Vikramendravarman I was an aged and weak 
prince, while Harisena was quite young and energetic, 
Being a man of great courage, ability and energy, the Vakataka 
monarch soon increased his military strength, conquered the 
disloyal vassal kings and feudatories and quickly rehabilitated 
the empire, which, it will be remembered showed signs of 
disruption during the reign of his predecessor. As stated 
elsewhere Harisena was encouraged in his great task by 
circumstances. He had weak and friendly neighbours in the 
north as well as in the south. The Later Guptas of Magadha, 
namely Bhanugupta and his successors, were conquered and 
reduced to subordinate position by the Hunia king Toramaria. 
The Maukharis of Kanauj had not yet emerged into the political 
arena as a paramount power, though their king Harivarman was 
able to set up a semi>independent kingdom for himself. 
Toramapa abandoned the career of aggression and plunder 
and settled down to consolidate his vast empire by establishing 
peaceful administration. He also assumed the imperial title 
Makumjudhirnjat “the supreme sovereign of great kings”, 
after the manner of the Hindu kings and levied tribute from the 
Guptas and others. Though the Vakataka Empire lay next 
door to him on the east, Torama^a did not encounter Harisena, 
who consequently had opportunities to consolidate the empire 
and increase his military strength. Harisgna was unimpeded 
in his purpose. He therefore set out on a career of conquest. 
Within a short time he could bring under his imperial 
sway the entire northern part of the Deccan, including a 
portion of Central India, La(a, Kuntala, Kalinga and even 
Andhradesa. 
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Affairs in 
Kuntala and 
Andhradesa. 


The Ajanta inscription of his minister states that HarisSna 
subjugated, or more properly speaking, made obedient, to 
himself (sva^nirdgsfa) the kings of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, 
KSsala, Trikuta, Lat:a, and Andhra.^ Though it is claimed that 
Kuntala and Andhradesa were actua^lly conquered or subjugated, 
it is probable that their lords became obedient to him as subordi* 
nate allies or proteges. About this period in the Kadamba 
kingdom of Kuntala, Mandhatrvarman died (c. 495 A. D.) ; and 
a dispute arose between Visnuvarman, the 
eldest son of Krsnavarman I and Ravivarman, 
the eldest son of Mrggs'avarman, for the crown.* 
In the end Visrmvarman was victorious and for 
a second time ascended the throne of Vaijayanti. (c. 495-502 
A* D.) It is reasonable to believe that on this occasion Vis^u- 
varman sought the help of the Vakataka emperor and seized the 
crown of Kuntala. In order to extend the sphere of his imperial 
prestige Harisena might have readily espoused his cause. In 
Andhradesa, too, a similar war of succession seems to have 
broken out between the descendants of Madhavavarman II on 
the one hand and the children of Vikramendravarman I on the 
other. A scion of the elder or senior branch, possibly a son of 
Madhavavarman II, may have appealed to Harisena and with 
the latter’s assistance conquered and slain Vikramendravarman I 
and expelled his children from the realm. The Vakataka 
emperor, being ambitious of extending his sway and power, 
would have thus seized the opportunity and successfully inter- 
fered in the dynastic disputes of Andhradesa. 

In the same manner, Harisgna seems to have intervened 
in the affairs of Kalinga too, placed his own protege on 
its throne and levied tribute from him. Anantavarman was the 
last Vasistha king of Kalinga who is known to history. It is not 
known whether any descendant of his house survived to claim 
the crown of Kalinga. But at -.this juncture, the Nala kings of 


1 ASWIu Vol. IV. p. 135, W. 17*18 

Hari^Rama-Hara^Smar-Endra^Kantir HarisSnO-Harivikrama pratapai^ 
sa*KuntaUAvanH^Ka\inga*K(isala TrikUfo^Lnt-Xndhra,*,pi*.,svanirde8a 
3 Sde Book ll, ante paget 209 and 276. 
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Nandivardhana, probably under Skandavarman, began to extend 
their rule into Kalinga from the west. This is evident from the 
testimony of the contemporary rock*cut inscription at Potjagadh 
in Jeypore Agency on the western borders of 
Affairs in Kalinga. Ancient Kalinga.^ The Nalas in all probability; 

were among those vassal kings who revolted 
against the Vakataka Empire and set up an independent state 
during the closing years of Narendrasena and in the early period 
of Prthivisena II. Harisena, therefore, had to destory the Nala 
king, Skandavarman or his successor, before he could bring 
Kalinga under his overlordship. It was at this critical 
period that a new dynasty called the Eastern Gangas sprang 
into power and established a paramount kingdom in Kalinga. 
There is ample, justification to believe that the first Eastern 
Ganga king rose to the rulership of Trikalinga under the aegis 
of the Vakataka emperor Harisena, and acted as a buffer state 
between the Vakataka Empire and Andhradesa. 

Thus the course of events in Kuntala, . Andhra and Kalinga 
enabled Harisena to claim suzerainty even in a boastful fashion 
over the lords of those kingdoms. But it is evident that Hari- 
sena’s suzerainty over Kuntala and Andhra was neither effective 
nor permanent. Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of the Ajanta 
Cave inscription,^ as meaning that Harisena 

The period of conquered Kuntala, Andhra and Kalinga and 
the Usurper , * , , , , „ . , 

c. 498 -600 A. D. “brought the Vakataka Empire from i nkuta 
and the western sea to the eastern seaboard”, 
cannot be regarded as correct. It is true, no doubt, that Harisena 
exerted vigorous influence over the great kingdoms of Daksipa- 
patha for a short period. His intervention in the affairs of 
Andhradesa, may be assigned to about 492 — 502 A. D. This 
period is synchronous with the interval between the full of 
Vikramgndravarman I and the accession of Indravarman or 
Indrabhattaraka. And this period possibly may have been the 
reign of the unknown usurper. 

1 B. I. XXI, p. 168£. 

2 Jayaswal : History of Indiaf 160 A. D. to 850 A. D, p. 104, 



CHAPTER VI. 


Political History of the Vi^ukupdins* {Continued.) 
The struggle for ascendancy, 

5. Indrabhattarakavarman. c, 500 — 530 A. D. 


fall of the 
VakStaka Empire. 


Already in the dawn of the sixth century, signs of the 
breaking up the Vakafaka Empire were clearly manifest. 
Harisena’s power and prestige declined rapidly, for there were 
attempts by the distant and powerful vassal kingdoms to over- 
threw the empire. Toramana died about 602 A. D. His son 
Mihirakula pursued a policy of aggression, conquest and tyranny. 

The whole of Aryavarta or Northern India 
Decline and experienced to the full the miseries of savage 
warfare and suffered an added horror by reason 
of the cruel and repulsive habits of the 
Barbarians under the rule of Mihirakula. A general feeling of 
disgust and revolt swayed the whole of ArySvarta. TTie 
helplessness of the kingdoms of Northern India was also felt in 
the Vgkataka Empire. In the south Ravivarman rose in 
Kuntala, overpowered and slew his rival Visnuvarman the 
protege of the Vakataka emperor, and many other kings who 
opposed him at this juncture. He then quickly conquered all 
the quarters of his kingdom and firmly established himself as 
the undisputed lord of Kuntala at Psiasika having abandoned 
the old capital Vaijayanti.'^ (c. 502 A. D.) On occount of his 
old age and utter inability, Harisena must have watched the 
unforeseen turn of events in Kuntala with impassive apathy. 


About this period, too, the sovereignty of Andhradesa 
seems to have changed hands in a similar manner. Indravarman, 
I a son of Vikramendravarman I, and a man of irresistable 
I prowess conquered and slew the usurper, the protege of the 
1 Vskataka emperor and became the supreme lord of Andhra- 
I desa. Thus he retrieved the prestige and glory of his house. 

1 InH, Ant; VI, p. 80{, (HSlsi grant oi Ravivarman.) 
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This is clear from the statement {bhru-bhaiigakara-vinirddhuta 
samagra-dayudasya,) “who by the act of contracting his eyebrows, 
had scattered all claimants”, found in the 
AndfafadlM Rise of Cikkula plates ,1 This is further supported by 
indrabhattsraka another passage found in the same record. The 
passage reads that “he presided over the whole 
of orb of earth”, meaning apparently the entire Andhradesa, 
{spuran - nisita - nistrimsfa - prabh'Uvubhusit-asfBsa^jaganmajidal - 
Ztdhistitasya) “ which was illuminated by the radiance of his 
flashing sharp - sword;” and {anBka • caturddanta - samara - 
sathghaUa-dvirada ga-pA-vipula-vijayasya^ “who gained extensive 
victories when his troupes of elephants encountered in hundred 
thousands of battles numerous four-tusked elephants.” The last 
mentioned detail is also mentioned in the record of his own reign. 
Therein, Indravarman is described as anska-caturddanta’Samara- 
sfata-samghatta-vijayi, “who is victorious by encountering in 
hundred thousands of battles numerous four-tusked elephants,” 
and catur-udadhi-nfpati-makuta-mani-mayukha-vicchuritapndnm- 
buruha}}y “ whose feet were covered by the rays of the jewels in 
the diadems of the kings of the four oceans”.^ These statements 
clearly indicate that Indrabhattaraka was a powerful king who 
conquered back his ancestral kingdom, apparently after a period 
of fierce and protracted hostilities, and that in the end even 
destroyed the power of his formidable foe, Harisena. 

( Considering the long reign of about thirty years that has 

i been allotted to him, Indrabhattaraka seems to have been a man 
i of about thirty or thirty five years when he was anointed to 
) the throne of Andhradesa. Evidently he was not the eldest son 
of Vikramendravarman I, for the epithet “ eldest son ” is 
scrupulously omitted in both the contemporary documents. 
On the other hand he is merely described as priya-sunujp ‘the 
! dear son ’ in his own charter. This fact indicates that either 
: the succession passed on to him on the death of his elder 
brother or that he superseded him being more powerful, during 
' the period of usurpation of the rival claimant. 

1 Text line W, 

2 E. XII, p. 188, text line 6-6. 
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Dr. Jayaswal is of opinion that Vakataka Empire was 
extinguished by the Calukya king Pulikes'in I, the Asfva- 
midhaynjin, about 550 A. DA But there is no proof of this 
hypothesis. Dr. Jayaswal’s conjecture is untenable because 
550 A. D. is too late a date to mark the close 
Extinctionof the jfjg Vakataka Empire. In the north, Yas'6- 

c. 620 A. D. dharman^ a king of Central Indiai had a meteoric 
rise to supreme sovereignty. He became leader 
of a confederacy of kings who rebelled against the tyranny and 
oppression of Mihirakula. Yas'odharman’s reign is fixed about 
510 — 535 A. D ; and, therefore he must have risen to power 
immediately after the fall of the last of the Vakatakas. Yas'o- 
dharman claims to have conquered and humbled Mihirakula 
and to have enjoyed a vast empire which included the whole of 
Northern India, from the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) to the 
Western ocean and from the, Himalayas to the Mahendragiri in 
• Kalinga. This achievement seems to be doubtless true, for it 
was one “ which was not claimed even by the lords of the 
Imperial Guptas.” ^ Yas'odharman’s conquest of the Hupa king 
has been placed about 520 A. D. by Vincent Smith ; and it 
seems to be a good date for the event.® In Andhradesa, 
Indrabhattarakavarman appears to have successfully tided over 
the troubles that beset him in the beginning, having expelled the 
rivals from the kingdom and destroyed the enemies abroad. 
He seems to have then commenced a career of conquest and 
expansion and increased the boundaries of his empire. He soon 
became the most powerful ruler in the Deccan. In the language 
of the Cikkula plates, “he presided over the whole orb of 
earth, which was illuminated by the radiance of his flashing 

1 History of India^ 160 — 360 A. D», p. 106* 

2 Mandasor stone pillar ins>, C. /* /., Ill, p. 142f« text line 6-6. 

Dr, Fleet and V. A. Smith wrongly assume that Mahendragiri refers tO the Western 
Ghats and Malabar* 

8 J,4thedn, p.387, 
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^harpsword ; his lotus feet were covered by the rays of Jewels 
in the diadems of the kings of the four oceans.” Indra* 
bhat^raka must have risen to this imperial dignity, only after 
he had destroyed his rival claimants, reduced all the 
neighbouring kings to subjection and overthrown their powerful 
ally Harisena. Harisena’s fall may be placed about 510 A. D. 
and not beyond. He could not have survived till the rise of 
Yas'bdharman, much less till the rise of Pulikes'in 1. There is 
no proof also of the Vakataka Empire having lingered long 
after his death, under his unknown successors. Moreover, the 
extinguishment of the Vakataka Empire must have been also 
due to the burning desire of the several powerful subordinate 
dynasties, like the Somavaihs'is of Sripura, Kalacuris of Cedi, 
Nalas of Nandi vardhana, Eastern GaAgas of Kalinga and several 
others who set up themselves as paramount rulers in their 
own dominions. 

Indrabhattaraka enjoyed a long and victorious reign, though 
it was one of continued wars on all sides. His long reign 
however seems to have ended in his defeat and sudden death 
on the battlefield. The details given in his own charter and 
in the Cikkulla plates of his son fully bear out this conjecture. 
He was a great, able and energetic monarch, who destroyed 
his enemies and levied tribute from a host of powerful vassal 
^ kings. During his long reign, Andhradesa 
CharMter of ; great political eminence once more 

Indrabhattaraka-' a,®, ,**. i jri. 

varnan’s raign* ^ in tHc dsiys oi nis r 0 nowncu ^mndiflitncr 

\ Madhavavarman the Great. His own record 

describes him as a Paramamah&sfvara, ‘devout worshipper of 

Siva,’ as “ a glorious king whose lotus feet are covered by the 

rays of jewels in the diadems of the circle of the kings of the 

four oceans.”! The contemporary Godavari grant of Rnja 

Pfthivimula also speaks of Indrabhattaraka as a mighty king 

who was possessed of formidable military strength, whose 

imperial domination was a menace to the sovereignty^ of 

innumerable kings, who consequently cherished for a long time 

1 B. L IV, p. 188-86. text line, 6. Catur-uddhi nfpati mahufa mani'ifia^ha 
vi$ehuritai^»dttmb»ruhap> 
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the desire to overthrow and obtain deliverence from his imperial 
sway.^ The glory and prosperity which Andhradesa enjoyed 
during his reign is best illustrated to by a passage in the Cikkulla 
plates already referred to. The record states that Indrabhatpiraka 
“presided over the whole orb of the earth which was illumined 
by the radiance of his flashing sword”, and acquired a store of 
religious merit by emptying water jars at donations made 
according to precept and “ found meritorious enjoyment 
of life in constantly bestowing lands, cows, gold and giving 
girls in marriage.”^ This passage clearly indicates that 
Indrabhajitaraka’s reign was marked by uninterrupted glory, 
power and prosperity for a long time. 


! There is a single record of his reign which comes from 
I RSmatirtham, a village of great Jaina and Buddhist antiquity, 
situated near Vizianagaram in Vizagapatam district. It records 


The KSma- 
tirtham plates* 


the grant of the village of Peruvatika in the Palaki-rastra as an 
agrahara with all the customary rights of enjoyment and 
immunities from all burdens and taxes to the Brahmaria house- 
holder, Nagnas'arman, who belonged to the Taittiriya sfnkka 
and who was a member of the Mani^irasa gdtra, for the increase 
of merit of his own good deeds. The edict 
was communicated to the inhabitants (kutumbins) 
that assembled at the village of Peru- 
vSliika by king Indravarman himself in person from his camp 
pitched at the provincial capital Puranisaihgama> The grant 
was made on the 7th tithi of the bright fortnight of Jyestha, in 
the twenty-seventh of his victorious reign. One of the localities 
refered to may be properly identifled. Palaki-rSstra or the 
district of,Palaki seems to be identical with the modern taluks of 
Bobbili and Clpurupalli situated on the right bank of the Vaih- 
s^adhara in the north of the Vizagapatam district.® There is a 
village called Pakki in the Bobbili taluk which seems to represent 


1 J/tBrRAS; Vol. XVI, p. 1141. 

a IV, p. WSf. II, 11, 13..16 : Here is the passage : — ....Yathg^vidhi’- 

9i»iry9^ita~ghatift‘0vttpta‘puifya-sa1icaffasya satata’bhtimi-gi-kanya-hirmffy<f 

§tmiMP i 9. PmBi^Mh«f^ufya^m-0pahh96»sya .....etc. 

9 Fleet is also of this opinloo. See lnd% Ant> XX, p ISf. 
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the ancient Palakki which lent its name to the tz^ra or district. 
Pakki is an ancient site and if explored may possibly yield very 
valuable information about its ancient glory.^ Peruvatika 
cannot be identified now, but it might have stood in 
the neighbourhood of Pakki. Puranisamgama is a Sanskrit 
appellation and it is difficult to ascertain to what locality it 
referred. 

The victorious reign of Indrabhattaraka ended in a military 
disaster. The events of his closing years are described in 
graphic detail in the Godavari grant of Prthivimula, referred to 
above. The inscription records the events in a 
A great military figurative passage. Prthivimula made a grant 
disaster in the Qf ^ village at the behest of his overlord 

indrabha^raka’s Indra or Indradhtraja whose exploits 

reign. and greatness are described in the following 

veiled expression; 

“ Be it known to you ! By me, to whom the request has 
been preferred, in order that his parents may acquire religious 
merit, by the glorious Adhirztja Indra, who acquired great and 
pure fame, spread abroad over the surface of the earth, by 
overthrowing the infuriated elephant Kumiida that came against 
the elephant Supratika which was mounted by him in the 
tumultous combat waged by all the kings who were gladdened by 
having assembled together in the desire to uproot by force Indra- 
bha^raka ; (and) who is the dear son of Mitavarman, who was 
the moon that arose from the ocean of the twice-born family 
that inhabited the famous (the town of) Majpalku^i, the cause of 
the protection of a multitude of noble jewels of men resplendent 
with famous ancestors and (good) conduct and prosperity and 
splendour, (and) who more than once acquired victory 
(caturddanta-samgruma-vijayasya) in the contests of elephants 
that have four tusks etc. etc. 

1 Pakki seems to bear a close affinity to Palakki apart from the fact that the locality 
in which the R&matirtham plates are discovered is situated in the neighbourhood of 
Palakki or Pakki. It is possible that Palakki became Pakki in the course of several 
centuries. Dr. Fleet incorrectly read the name Palakki as Pfiki {Ind, Ant XX» p. 16}* 
There are some Bribmapa families which bear the surname Pfakki^ which denotes that 
they migrated from that place, their original abode at some unknown period. 
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Indrabhat^raka 
opposed by a 
confederacy of 
kings led by 
Indravarman of 
Kalinga. 


Iliis shows that Adkimja Indra who mounted Supratika^ 
the elephant of the North-east quarter, was the lord of Kalinga 
which lay to the north-east of Andhra. The expression means 
that Indra, lord of Kalinga attacked Indrabhattaraka who 
mounted Kumuda the elephant of the south- 
western quarter, namely Andhradesa, in a furious 
battle and overthrew him in the end. A glance 
at the map of Ancient India will show that 
Andhradesa lies to the south-west of Kalinga and 
that the latter kingdom is situated to the north- 
east of Andhra. The figurative expression shows further that 
Indradhiraja, lord of Kalinga became the head of a confederacy 
of kings who assembled gladly with the desire to uproot by 
force the mighty prince Indrabhattaraka, whose formidable 
military strength and ambition for imperial dominion became a 
menace to the independence of several kingdoms. 

The identity of Indradhiraja of Kalinga or Trikalinga has 
been placed beyond doubt by the discovery of the Jirjingi 
copper-plate grant Mahuruja Indravarman, dated the thirty- 
ninth year of the Gafiga era.^ The identity is conclusively 
established by its reference to the tumultuous combats with 
Caturddanta ‘ four-tusked elephants.’ Indravarman, the donor 
of the Jirjingi grant is described as the lord of Trikalinga, whose 
capital was Dantapura- He bears the epithet 
Adhirajainixa. anska’Caturddanta~samara~vijayi, and therefore 
he seems to be idehticalviith A dhimja Indra 
who is described as avupta • caturddanta - 
saiHgrdima-vijayasya in the Godavari grant. As the initial year 
of the Gafiga era is placed in 497 A. D. in the scheme of 
chronology proposed by me for the Eastern Gafigas,^ the 39th 
year of the Jirjingi grant falls in 636 A. D. And thus Indra- 
varman or Indradhiraja becomes a contempoary of Indra- 
bhattaraka for whom the period, 500— "530 A, D. has been 
allotted. The Vis^uku^^in charters of this period speak of 
Indrabhattaraka as anda-caturddanta-samara - s^ata - sahasra - 


and bis 
confederates. 


I JAHRS., Vbl. MI. p. 49f. 
9 See BooX V. below. 
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sathghaUa - vijayl and anska - caturddanta - samara • saihghaUa - 
dviradagafia-vipula-vijayt. This peculiar reference to victories 
in tumultuous combats with caturddanta elephants between a 
confederacy of kings led by Adhirztja Indravarman of Kalinga 
and Indrabhattaraka of Andhradesa is very interesting. The 
reference to the caturddanta conflicts also occurs in the 
Khamkhed plates of Pratapas'lla who is described as anska- 
caturddanta • gaja - ghatn - saihghaUa-vijaya}f.y Pratapas'lla is 
quite an unknown and obscure prince. He seems to belong 
to the Kalacuri family. As the record is found in Khamkhe^ 
in Berar, the territory over which he ruled has to be looked for 
in that region. Whatever may be the implication of the figu- 
rative expression caturddanta elephants’ combats in the records 
above referred to, all the kings mentioned in them, namely 
Indradhiraja, Prthivimula, Pratapaslla appear to be doubtless 
contemporaries that formed a great confederacy with the 
desire to uproot Indrabhattaraka by force. Foremost among 
the confederates that combined their strength against the 
Visnukun^in king was Prthivimula ; he was probably a vassal 
king who' rebelled and treacherously betrayed his overlord 
Indrabhattaraka, and made common cause with Indravarman, 
,,the Adhirnjaoi Kalinga or Trikalinga. The decisive battle 
fi between the confederate powers and the Visnukupdin monarch 
iwas probably fought in Kalinga itself. According the Rama- 
'^tirtham plates, it appears Indrabhattaraka had gone to 
I Kalinga to meet the allied armies that assembled under the 
leadership of Indradhiraja or Indravarman, The grant was 
made by the Visnukundin king probably during the progress of 
the military campaign. The words “ for the increase of rewards 
of my own good deeds” and the dating of the charter from camp 
in a provincial city in the north-east fully supports the view. 
Indrabhattaraka hoped to obtain a decisive victory over his 
fenemies. But fate was against him. He was defeated at last and 
I probably slain in one of the tumultuous combats. His death may 
I be placed about 530 A. D. 

IE i XXII p. 98f. text line 8. Prof. Mirashi who edits the grant suspects its 
genuineness, but in my opinion there is nothing either in the language or in the palaeo- 

graphy of tlie record to doubt its genuineness. 
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It is probable that the fallen Vakatakas had exerted their 
influence in overthrowing Indrabhattaraka with the help of the 
Lord of Trikalinga. The internal evidence of the Godavari 
and Jirjingi copper>plate grants supports this conjecture. We 
have suggested before this that the Eastern GaAgas of Kalinga 
roseto sovereignty in Trikalinga under the aegis of the Vakataka 
emperor, Harisena. The Eastern Gaftgas, therefore, would 
have gratefuly remembered the asistance they 
Identification of received during the closing years of the fifth 
indravarman. Century from the Vakatakas for the establish* 
ment of their kingdom in Trikalinga. It was the 
I turn of the Eastern Gangas to wreak vengeance against the 
i Vispuku^dins, who were the common enemy of both the Imperial 
i Vakataka and Gaiiga dynasties. Certain epithets attached to 
Indravarman in the Jirjingi grant seem to indicate that the 
Vakajakas and others who were enemies of the Vispukundins, 
sought the protection and help of the Eastern Gaiiga prince. 
Maharaja Indravarman is described with the epithets atulom 
bala-samuday-avapta vipula-vibhavasampal-lata'tnandapa-chaya^ 
visfranta suhft-sadhu bandhav-arthi-yanaJj, ■“ who on account of 
his ever increasing power and strength which became unrivalled, 
had become the resting place, a mandapa, covered by a creeper 
that was his unbounded prosperity, offering protection to 
suppliants, wisemen and relations.”^ It will be remembered 
that the Vakataka Empire disintegrated and disappeared shortly 
after the death of Harisena. Thereafter it would appear that 
Indrabhattaraka assumed imperial dignity in the Deccan. 
It was chiefly owing to the unimpeded policy and energy of the 
Visnukunclin monarch that the Vakataka Empire quickly 
disintegrated. The Vakataka royal family then probably sought 
the help of the rising Eastern GaAga king in the hour of distress. 
The Eastern Ganga king was a rival the Visnuku^din king who 
claimed imperial dignity in the Deccan. He aimed at destroying 
the growing menace of his opponent and, therefore, quickly 
made a common cause with the sunken Vakatekas and other 
dynasties that were either uprooted or completely humbled. 


1 JAHRS., Vol- in, p. m. text line S-«. 
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The Vakatakas were originally Brahma^as like the Eastern 
GaAgas, and belonged to the Vis^uvrddha gUtra. After 
the disruption of the Vakataka Empire, the Vakajaka- 
Visjpuvrddha Brahma^a families might have migrated to 
Trikalinga, and there under the protection of IndradhirSja 
would have nurtured plans for revenge against the Vis^u- 
kupdin monarch. They would have assisted the Ganga prince 
in bringing about a coalition of numerous kings of the Eastern 
Deccan, which is described in the Godavari grant, to uproot 
Indrabhat^raka by force. The Jirjingi grant supports this 
conjecture. The village of Jijjika, which lay in the Vonkarabhoga 
was granted as an agrahztra with the exemption of all taxes 
and burdens by Indravarman, to the BrShma^a house-holders, 
Agnis'arman and his son Rudras'arman of the Taittirlya sfukha, 
who belonged to the Visnuvrddha gUra^ for the increase of 
his own merit, long life, fame and strength and for the merit of 
his parents. The grant was made on the 21st day of Vais'akha 
in the 39th year of his victorious reign. This date would 
be sometime after the death of Indrabhattaraka, and may 
be equated to (497-f-39=) 536 A. D. 

It is possible to believe that the Visnukundin Empire 
reached the zenith for a second time in the reign of the great 
! king Indrabhattaraka. His extensive conquests and subjugation 
of several hostile kings of the Deccan to vassalage made him 
the most powerful monarch of the day in Daksinapatha. His 
career of conquest and expansion in the Deccan was perhaps 
also responsible for his sudden death at the 
^* 81 ^ 0 ^*'** height of his power. It was an age when 
, Indrabhattaraka. several ambitious princes set themselves to the 
ll establishment of independent principalities in 

I the Eastern Daksi^iapatha. In Southern Andhradesa, there rose 
I the Cajukyas under Vijayaditya and the Cojas under Karikala, 
if who attempted to carve small kingdoms out of the great Pallava 
I Empire. In the north, the Somavariis^is, Eastern Gangas, Nalas 
I and several others rose on the ruins of the Vakataka Empire. 
I In the Vis^ukuridin Empire, too, there arose several dynasties 
I like the Vasisthas of Kalinga, kings of Vijaya-Kandalipura, and 

63 ’* 
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qI Rama-Kas'yapa gHira of Pistapura.^ Indrabha||;3raka, 
}i|s:e his adversary Harisena possessed remarkable qualities. 
He revived ably the Vispuku^^in Empire, having successfully 
Rescued it from a sunken state, early in his youth. Though he 
]died at an unhappy moment, he left an empire which survived 
ip tact almost till the first decade of the seventh century. 

The Godavari grant refers to Makantja Prabhakara who 
is not known to history from any other source. Prabhakara is 
spoken of as one “ who attained unsurpassed accumulation of 
religious merit by propitiating the feet of gods and Brahmapas 
and spiritual preceptors, and whose fame became the ornament 
of all the regions”. He is mentioned also with the epithet 
vikhynta “ famous,” but curiously enough his 
The Godyan dynastic name is omitted. His son Prthivimula 

Grant of . ' * , 

Ptthivimaia. is given the ordinary kingly title Ruja unlike 
his father. He is described as the most 
devout worshipper of Mahes^vara, who meditates on the feet of 
his parents, who, in a way quite free from reproach, protects the 
laws of all classes and orders of life by his wisdom 

and discrimination which have been produced by his perception 
of the objects enjoined by revelation and tradition ; who has 
undertaken the heavy burden of lordship only for the purpose 
of conferring benefits upon others.” Prthivimula issued the 
edict from his residence at the victorious Kandalipura. The 
edict is dated the 13th day of Vais'akha in the twenty-fifth year 
of his victorious reign. The date of the grant shows that for 
twenty five years Prthivimula was ruling as a king. Kandalipura 
cannot be identified satisfactorily, but from the 
Ptthivimttia ; situation of the other localities mentioned in 
^Viwaku*^ record, it may be assumed that Prthivimula’s 
Empire. * kingdom lay in the lower region of the Godavari 
near the sea in the East Godavari district. 
PrthivimSla was not a paramount king. He was probably a 
vassal in the Vis^iuku^din Empire. The claim of his having 
undertaken the heavy burden of lordship only for he purpose 

I Bhifrati, Vol. XU, No. •, (Yuva Safhvatsara : BhSdrapada) pp. 496— 501» This 
been noticed in the ARSIB*f 1917, p. 182. It is C* P. No. 6 of 1910«17. It was 
bronght to Kgbt by Mr. M* R. Kavi, M* A* Since edited in B* lu XXIII, pp* 89— 99* 
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of conferring benefits upon others, coupled with the manner in 
which he has chosen to confer a charity upon some Brahmai^as 
to please his overlord Adhiraja Indra, indicates that he had lost 
his kingdom after the death of his father Prabhakara and 
regained it through the favour of Indravarman and that 
therefore he was a vassal. The praise which he has for his 
overlord Indravarman and the statement that several kings 
“ were gladdened by having assembled together in the desire to 
uproot Indrabhattaraka by force”, plainly shows that Prthivimnla 
was a suppliant of the lord of Kalinga and that he was a bitter 
enemy of Indrabhattaraka. 

As the Godavari grant alludes to the overthrow of Indra- 
bhattaraka as an accomplished fact, Prthivimula must have 
issued the edict obviously after the death of Indrabhattaraka, 
which has been placed about 530 A. D. The 25th year of 
Prthivimtlla’s reign therefore, which was the date of his charter, 
must be sometime after 530 A. D ; and his rule 
must have commenced after 505 A. D. It 
will be remembered that Harisena claimed 
overlordship over the ruler of Andhradesa as 
well as over other princes. It has been shown 
on the testimony of a passage in the Cikkulla plates that Hari. 
sena’s protege in Andhradesa could not have been Indra- 
bhattaraka, but one who was vanquished or expelled from the 
kingdom by Indrabhattaraka. Till now the rival kinsmen of 
Indrabhattaraka have not been identified. The statements about 
Prabhakara and Pfthivimula in the Godavari grant, the boast 
of HarisSna on the one hand and the claim of IndrabhatlAraka 
on the other, all clearly show that Prabhakara and his son 
PrthivlmSla were probable rivals who opposed the accession of 
Indrabhat^raka and that Prabhtkara also held the crown for 
sometime after the death of Vikramgndravarman I as the protege 
of Harisgna. Pf thivimula succeeded in defeating and destroying 
Indrabhattaraka with the help of Indravarman, the Eastern Gafiga 
king. But he failed to seize the sovereignty of the Andhra 
country. For, it will be seen in the following reign, that he 
had to encounter an equally formidable opponent in Vikra- 
mindravamtaii II or Vtkramahgttdravarman, the eldest son of 


Maharaja 
Prabhakara and 
Raja Pythivimiila: 
Probable rivals of 
Indrabhat^raka. 
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Iltidrabhat|;araka. It is reasonable to believe that both 
Pf^hivimlila and his overlord Adhivuja Indravarman were 
defeated and slain by Vikramendravarman 11. The victory which 
Vikramahgndravarman gained against Indravarman and his 
confederates appears to have been so decisive and signal 
that the prestige of the newly established dynasty of the Eastern 
Gadgas in Kalinga suffered a serious setback for nearly three 
decades. 


6. Vikramahendravarman, or Vikramendravarman 11. 
c. 530—540 A. D. 


The long, glorious and eventful reign of Indrabhattaraka 
. ended in a military shock to the Imperial Visnuku^d^n dynasty, 
f But it was not a serious blow to the Visi;iukundin suzerainty for, 

^ it would appear to have been only a passing cloud. The hostile 
confederacy of kings could only defeat and slay Indrabhattaraka 
but could not underihine the solidarity of the 
vikramabendra- Visiiuku^dtn Empire. It is even probable 
c.«8o — 610 A. D. tbat the defeat inflicted on Indrabhattaraka was 

not a decisive one. This was due apparently 
to the remarkable ability of Vikramahendravarman, the son 
and successor of Indrabhatfiaraka. The new king who 
inhedted all the daring, courage, energy and statesmanship of 
his father linot only saved the Vis^uku^dli^ Empire from 
disruption but quickly strengthened it. This is vividly illustrated 
by the passage in the Cikkulla plates which describes him. He 
is called, gan^^ ^aislav-sva sakala-nf^a^gu^nlamkftaJp satnyag- 
a^hyjtr^pUa'Sakala'fujyahhiiralp, “ the most noble, who in 
childhood already embellished with all the virtues of a king, had 
duly token upon himself, the whole burden of government.** 
|tnd this is amply corroborated by the description of the king’s 
gr^toess in the Polamuru grant of his grandson. Here he is 
referred to with the epithets ; appratihata^ 
gM£iqri<}usMijgn. ^usattasya svapratdtP‘Ppanata-s7tmantamanuj«- 
, ,, . paU • map4<^la&y(t virahit4^- rip^-§a4 ’ tf<>^rjg<^ya 
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vidhivad-upacita - trivargasya vibudka - pati - snd/tya sfara-vira- 
vibhava-bala parukramasya, ■“ whose edicts were unimpeded ; 
who by his own prowess subdued a circle of kings and lords of 
territories; who had overcome his six internal enemies; who was 
ever intent upon achieving the three objects of life, namely 
dharma, artha and knma according to precept ; who was equal 
to Indra, the lord of the gods, in possessing strength, army, 
weapons of war and prowess.” These passages clearly illustrate 
that Vikramahendravarman was a great and powerful king, who 
on account of his association with the government of his father’s 
vast empire even from his childhood, was able to protect it on 
the death of his father despite the great military shock, and 
save it from disruption. The above epithets indicate further 
that Vikramahgndravarman successfully thwarted the furious 
attempts of the hostile confederacy of kings and even destroyed 
their leader, Adhirztja Indravarman in the end. The events of 
this period and the relations with Kalinga will be dealt with in 
dealing with the rise of the Eastern Gangas in the following 
Book. It is sufficient to state here that the Vis^iukujidin monarch, 
before he died about the tenth year of his glorious reign, seems 
to have inflicted a crushing defeat on the Lord of Trikalinga 
and reduced his successors to submission. 

\ Vikramahgndravarman was a Parama-muhesfvara, “a devout 
' worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva)" like his illustrious ancestors. 
He was the eldest son of his father. In the records of his 
grandson he is called Vikramahendra, apparently to avoid con* 
fusion between the two princes of that name. It is evident from 
this that while he called himself in his own charter VikramSndra* 
varman II, his descendants referred to him by the appellation 
/ Vikramahendra with a slight variation. It is probable that his 
I reign lasted about ten years, for the only record of his time 
I was dated the tenth year of his reign, on the fifth day of the 
8th fortnight of the summer season.^ It is likely that he was 

1 The date portion is very curiously worded* It has traces of the inhueoce of the 
Teiugu language which was apparently formed as well as of Prakrit which was probably 
still lingering in the land* It reads : {Vijayarajya-samvassaraihbul 10 masapakkam 
SgihmaS) While the terms gihma dknd pakkam Bxe both Ptaktii, $amva^arathbt4^ 
the nominative plural is plainly Teiugu* 
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already well advanced in life at the date of his accession as the 
expression s^ais^av-sva etc., would denote. If Indravarman was 
about thirty hve years of age when he ascended the throne in 
500 A. D., he would be about sixty-five years at the time of his 
death about 530 A* D. Vikramahendra, his eldest son, who must 
have been born at least a decade before his father’s accession 
would be about forty years old when he succeeded to throne, 
about 530 A. D. 

The Cikkulla copper-plate grant was issued from his capital 
Lendultira which is the same as the Denduluru, a village near 
Ellore in the West Godavari district.i There are extensive 
ruins of an ancient citadel and town, in the village covering 
roughly an area of about two square miles. Jjendulura, in its 
hey-day was the suburb of the Imperial city 
The Cikkulla plates- Vgngipura, and the Seat of royalty, DendulSru 
is a railway station ; and the extensive ruins 
and mounds can be seen from a distance by the passengers 
from the railway train. The Cikkulla plates contain an edict of 
the king issued from his royal residence announcing the grant 
of the village of Rggonram, in the Natripati that lay on 

the left bank of the Krsanabe^^a in a south-easternly direction 
of the village of RavirSva, as a dBvahhdga to the temple of 
Somagiris^varanatha, belonging to the holy Lord Tryambaka- 
Siva. It is indeed curious how the copper-plate charter relating 
to the grant of a village to a temple in the northern corner of 
the Kistna district could have found its way into the Atikavani 
tank in the Cikkulla agrahura of the Tuni division in the extreme 
north of the East Godavari district-^ But here is an instance of 
the fact of the copper-plates travelling long distances with their 
owners, owing to vicissitudes of their fortune. The shrine of 
Somagirls^varanatha or Tryambaka*Siva as well as the village of 
Rggonram on the Kfsu;;ia, do not exist today. They must have 
disappeared long ago on account of the corroding floods of the 
river. But the village of Ravirgva exists and it seems to be the 
same as Ravirila in the Nandigtma taluk of the Kistna district 

i The letter la in Tdugu has yielded pltkce to /a in some places and da in some places. 
It occtirs ih the inscription of Yuddbanfalla at Beswada- (E. XV. p« 

9 E. XVlIp p. mi teat line 2*4. 
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and answer admirably to the description given in the inscription.^ 
Natrpati-pi^flya or the district of Natrpadu may be the same as 
Nathavadi-wsfl>’«, mentioned frequently in the records of the 
Eastern Calukya dynasty ® It seems to have comprised the 
Nandigama taluk of the Kistna district and the Madira taluk 
and its neighbourhood in the Warangal division of Telingana in 
the Nizam’s Dominions. It seems to have lain on either side 
of the Krsna river. 

4. Govindavarman surnamed Vikramas'raya : c 540 — 546 A> D. 

f On the death of Vikramendravarman II, his son Govinda- 
i varman ascended peacefully the throne of Andhradesa. According 
‘ to the chronology proposed by me, it appears that the new 
king’s reign was short. There are good reasons for this 
assumption. Govindavarman seems to have been in the prime 
of youth at the time of his accession. The kingdom of Andhra- 
desa enjoyed peace at that time. Its prestige 
Govindavarman glorv travelled apparently far into the 

c. 640—640 A. D. ® , j. rr 

northern regions. The Visnukundm Empire 
must have been vast and powerful and embraced, as it did 
in the days of Madhavavarman I, the entire eastern half of the 
Deccan and bordered on the kingdom of South Kosala. 
Govindavarman showed great promise of a long and glorious 
reign like his illustrious ancestors. But his eventful career 
would seem to have been suddenly cut short, shortly after a 
disastrous military expedition to the North. Despite the 
defeat which was followed by his untimely death, the 
Vis^ukmidin Empire remained undiminished and undisturbed, 
except perhaps for a short while during the early period of his 
son and successor Madhavavarman III. Govindavarman was 
the most powerful monarch of the day. Like his illustrious 
grandfather Indrabhattaraka, he attempted courageously to attain 
imperial dignity in Daksinapatha. 

1 Opu at. Prof Kielhorn (p- 195) was unable to identify any of these localities 
mentioned in the inscription* 

8 C* P. No. I of 1916-17, text lines 81-82 ; I. A*, VoU VII, p. 15* 
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\ There are no records of Govindavarman’s reign but all 
1 that may be gathered for the reconstruction of the history of 
\ his period comes from the two records of his son and from the 
\ charters of the contemporary dynasties of the North, Both the 
records of his son speak of him in glorious terms. The earlier 
inscription, Ipuru plates (I set), describes him as Bhagavat^ 
^npavvatawutni-pudnnudhyatasya Vi^uhi'^xniim aparimita- 
bala ■ parztkramasya parama - dkarmikasya 

huto^* o7 hia sakala-sjimantasya anska-g^-hirapya- 

reign/ bhmni-pradufutsya mahnrujasya &n Gbvinda* 

z>armanajj,t “ the glorious Mahnmja Govinda* 
varman, who meditated on the feet of the holy Lord of Sriparvata, 
who belonged to the family of the Vispukundins, whose power 
and valour were immeasurable, who was most just, to whom 
all vassals were bowing, and who performed many gifts, of 
cows, gold and lands.”! The Polamuru grant speaks of Govinda- 
varman in very eloquent terms and gives more details. The 
king is described, as : anska-samara-samghaUa-tnJayinal^ para^ 
narapti-makuta’tnapi-mayukka-uvaduta-carapa-yugalasya V ikra- 
mn^rayasya &ri. Glivindavarmapab't “the glorious Govinda- 
varman, whose surname was Vikramnsfraya ‘the asylum of 
prowess’, who was the victor in innumerable tumultuous battles, 
whose pair of feet were made resplendent by the spotless white 
rays of the jewels in the diadems of bowing hostile kings who 
were subdued.”^ The title Vikramusfraya shows that Govinda- 
varman was a man of great powess, a great soldier who 
conquered many hostile kings and levied tribute from them. 
We shall investigate into this claim. 

The historical value of these epithets is fully revealed to 
us when we look into the background of contemporary political 
history of the Northern and Central India. It will be remembered 
that the latter half of the fifth century was a period of great 

1 B- 1. Vol. IV.. p. 198. 

2 Journal of Department of Letters, Cal. Uni. Vol* XI (1924) where it is edited by 
the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao* See JAHRS Vol. VI, pp. I7ff. where Mr. R. Subba 
Rao published the same. See also Bharaii, Vol. VII, No. 8, pp. and Part 9 pp. 802-816 
where Mr. Somasekhara Sarma gives a Telugu version of Mr> Lakshmana Rao*s article 
0r. D« C. Sircar gives his own reading of the inscription in Jour* Dep, Lett* Vol. XXVl 
pp. 119 -126* 
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The political 
history of 
Aryavarta in 
sixth century. 


fefmeiit and turmoil in Northern and Central India, It witnessed 
the beginnings of disruption of the Gupta Empire which had 
been already shaken with the earlier deflections of the 
Maitrakas in Surastra and Pusyamitra and Pa^u* 
mitra Republics in Western Malava, Nrpati* 
Parivrajakas in Bundlekhand and the establish- 
ment of the Huiia kingdom by Toramana in the 
heart of Northern India. The Gupta monarch 
was subdued and compelled to pay tribute, (c. 510 A. D.) Then 
followed the Huna rule under Mihirakula, the son and successor 
ofToramana. Thereafter arose in a short time, Yas'odharman, a 
powerful prince who won for himself a paramount position in 
Northern India by inflicting a crushing defeat on the tyrannical 
Huj^a king and delivering the land from foreign thraldom, (c. 528 
A. D.) Yas'odharman's success was however, shortlived. The 
loose hegemony which he exercised over the numerous dynasties 
of the North soon passed away with the destruction of the Hu^a 
power. But at this juncture, the Later Guptas once more tried 
to emerge into power in Magadha, but on account of the political 
convulsions of the period, they failed to revive their lost glory. 
The process of disintegration had proceeded too far, and already 
fresh complications had arisen owing to the rise of new powers^ 
to enable them to achieve any measure of success in their 
attempt. One such power was that of the Maukharis, who had 
grown rich and prosperous by their possession of the fertile 
doab of the Ganges and the Jumna and who bade fair for 
supremacy in the North. They had become a formidable 
power ; and then commenced a contest for the overlordship 
of the North between the Maukharis and the Later Guptas of 
Magadha. The history of this struggle which 
The Maukharis occupied the major part of the sixth century is 
an interesting episode. The struggle ended in 
transferring the political supremacy from Magadha to Kanya- 
kubja. The Later Guptas slowly perished and the Maukharis 
reaped a rich harvest out of the prevailing confusion and 
emerged from obscurity into supreme importance.^ 


1 For the history of the Maukharis, see The Maukharis by Edward, A. Fires, 

64 
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The history of the Maukhari dynasty is not necessary for 
the purpose of our present study. But the inscriptions of the 
Maukhari kings, who were contemporaries of Indrabhattaraka 
and his successors, refer to their hostilities with the powerful 
kings of the Andhra country. The hostile relations between 
the Maukharis of the distant north and the 
Part played by Vis^ukuip^^i^s Daksinapatha seem to have 
the Maukharis arisen on account of the political convulsions 

and V)?pnkini4ms , . , , , . r «.t t_ 

in the sixth through which the dynasties of Northern 
century. and Central India passed at this period. 

The Vakataka Empire disappeared about the 
first decade of the sixth century. Then the several kingdoms 
that were lately its feudataries suddenly became paramount 
powers and struggled for expansion. One of such was the 
kingdom of Sarabhapura.^ It lay apparently in the heart of the 
dismembered Vakataka Empire. And then the other dynasties 
too, like the Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga, the Rasatrakutas 
of ManapurUj the Somavariis'is or the Pariduvarhs'is of Maha- 
Kosala and the Kajacuris of Tripuri, simultaneously emerged 
from obscurity to power. During that confusion and 
turmoil, when two mighty empires crumbled down to pieces, 
when the whole of Northern India was under the thraldom of 
the savage Hupas, when the loosely knit hegemony of Yas'o- 
dharman had failed to step into the breach permanently and 
come out as a mighty empire, the Maukharis in the North and 
the Visriukundins in Daksiiiapatha, forced their way to establish 
their overlordship in Northern and Central India respectively, 
like the Imperial Guptas and the Vakatakas of the earlier 
epoch. 

The attempts of the Vis^uku^idins to establish their 
imperial dominion in Daksinapatha, brought them into conflict 
with several dynasties that had shaken off the yoke of 
the Vakatakas only recently and risen to power on the one hand, 
and the aggressive and prosperous Maukharis on the other. 


** The Maukharis, Were they MSlavas ?*' in Ind, Culture, Vol. I. pp* 3,298-99« ' The 
Maukharis of Kanauj ’ in /. B. O. i?. S., Vol. XXI, pp. 49— 79» 

‘ 1 See Book V. I^elow* 
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It was at this period that Isfvaravarman (c. 525 — 544 A. D.), 
the first paramount king of the Maukhari dynasty forced 
his way to establish his overlordship in the 
The Maukharis north, to destroy the hegemony of Yas'6- 
hostiie to the dharman and to throw into confusion the 

expansion of the , . . c , t ^ 

Vi? 9 ukup 4 in domination of the Later Guptas of Magadha. 

Empire. Simultaneously in Daksinapatha, a hostile 

confederacy of kings under the leadership of 

Adhimja Indravarman of Trikalinga successfully checked the 

aggressive policy of Indrabhattaraka. But the resistance to 

the expansion of the Visriukundin power was only short-lived. 

The Maukharis in the north and the Visnukundins in the south 

• • • • 

appeared as great imperial powers in India at that time. 
They were opposed to each other. Though the causes for 
the break-out of hostilities between the Maukharis and the 
Visnukundins are not forthcoming precisely for the present, it 
may well be that Is'varavarman, the third king of the Maukharis, 
was probably a member of, or at any rate despatched an army, 
to assist the hostile confederacy of kings that assembled 
together and destroyed Indrabhat^raka in a tumultuous battle. 
This conjecture is rendered likely by the chaotic political 
condition of Central India and northern Deccan. The dynasties 
that lately contributed to the downfall of the Vakataka Empire 
would have made a Herculean attempt to destroy the imperial 
designs of the Visriukun^ins. And for that end they would 
have sought the help of every power in the land to uproot by 
force the mighty Indrabhat^raka. 

It is probable that Vikramahendravarman, and his son 
Govindavarman, harboured a deep feeling of hatred for the 
:: Maukharis as they did for the Eastern Gangas, and lost 
no time or opportunity to avenge themselves. 
Govindavarman’s reign of Vikramahendravarman was 

Maukhari kingdom, evidently spent in destroying the power of 
Adhimja Indravarman and his confederates. 
The sovereignty of the newly established kingdom of the 
Eastern Gafigas was eclipsed for over a quarter of a century. 
The kingdom of Sarabhapiira came to an end about 540 A. D* 
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or probably shortly after, with the death of Maha-Pravararaja. 
And the dynasty of the SomavaAsis founded by Udayana in 
MahS-Kosala had not spruing into prominence# At any 
rate the Somavaihs'is do not seem to have grown 
strong enough to oppose the Visnukupdin expansion as they 
were still engaged in consolidating their new conquests. 
The Maukharis who were constantly at war with the Later 
Guptas of Magadha, would seem to have sought the alliance of 
the Later Guptas of Maha-Kosala or SSmavathsis as they are 
also called. Is'varavarman, one of the most powerful kings of 
the Maukhari dynasty, consolidated his kingdom and left to his 
son and successor Is'anavarman, a large, powerful and 
prosperous kingdom. Is'varavarman’s death, c. 544 A. D. was 
an excellent opportunity for the powerful Govindavarman to 
wreak vengeance upon the Maukharis. The Jaunpur 
fragmentary stone inscription doubtfully assigned to Is'vara- 
varman, refers to the war with the king of Andhradesa.^ “ The 
inscription mentions, in line 4, the Mahnrnja Is'varavarman of 
the Maukhari family but the lacunae in the following lines are 
so extensive that ” as Dr. Fleet observes, “ it is impossible to 
say whether the historical information given in them refers to 
Is'varavarman or one of his descendants.”^ But there is no 
doubt that the historical information recorded in the inscription 
refers to the Mahnrnja Is'anavarman, the son and successor of 
Is^varavarman. This view is based upon the statements in the 
HarSlh^ stone inscription of SQryavarman.^ Dr. Rama Sankar 
Tripathi, however, believes that the exploits mentioned in the 
Jaunpur record refer to Is'varavarman himself.^ But this view 
is untenable, for it would imply that the Maukharis came into 
conflict widi the king of the Andhra country on two occasions : 
once during the reign of Is'varavarman and a second time early in 

1 f . /. in. No. 61 , mi, 

2 The Jaunpur Stone inscription is a fragment of a very much larger inscription and 
88 to 72 ak^araSi probably the larger number, are lost at the beginning of each line and 
also an indefinite number of lines below the last line that is extant* 

-41 XIV, pp. 110-180. 

4 « The Maukharis of Xanauj * the /BORS* Vol. XX, p* 081. 
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the period of his successor Is'anavarman and that on both the 
occasions, the Lord of the Andhra country was the invader. 
There is no historical basis for this conjecture. Very little is 
known about the events of the reign of Is'varavarman from any 
other contemporary record, though it might be that be 
considerably extended the boundaries of his kingdom and 
enhanced the power and prestige of his family. The Haraha 
inscription does not describe, moreover, the exploits of this 
monarch. It is therefore likely that the Jaunpur fragment 
records only the achievements of Is'anavarman. The events 
connected with his reign are thus narrated: ” By him (Is'ana- 
varman), a very lion to hostile kings, the throne was occupied”. 
Just at that period, apparently, “ a spark of fire, that had come 

by the road from the city of Dhara the Lord of Andhra 

(Andhrapati) wholly given to fear, took up his abode in the 
crevices of the Vindhya Mountains, went to the Raivataka 

Mountain among the warriors of the Andhra army, who 

were spread out among the troops of elephants, and whose arms 
were studded with the lustre of their swords drawn out from 
their scabbards.” It is much to be wished that the first half of 
the Jaunpur fragment could be recovered, since in addition to 
clearing up the point about the prince whose exploits are 
described, it would probably give the names of the lord of 
Dhara and the king of Andhradesa. It would also probably 
mention the name of the king of Surastra or Kathiawad in 
connection with the Raivataka or the Girnar mountain. This 
lacuna in the inscription has given rise to numerous inter- 
pretations. Dr. Tripathi, for instance, thinks that the expression, 
” a spark of fire had come by the road from the city of Dhara” 
indicates that the king of Dhara in Southern Malava, “undertook 
an aggressive campaign against Is'varavarman. and that the 
latter probably emerged triumphant in this trial of arms.’*^ The 
learned writer has not shown any reasons for drawing this 
conclusion. The details concerning the lord of Andhradesa, his 
military strength, consisting of numerous elephants and powerful 
infantry and other things, strongly suggest that it was the Andhra- 
pati, apparently at the head of the confederacy of the powers 


1 JBORS., Vol. XX, p. 64. 
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of Dak^QiLpathai who opposed the rising dynasty of Kanauj. 
The kings of DhSra and Sur^s^ra were among the confederates 
of the king of Andhra, who invaded the Maukhari dominions 
like “ a spark of fire, by the road from the city of Dhara*” 
This conjecture rests on the information supplied by the Haraha 
stone inscription of Suryavarman, dated the year 611, during 
the reign of his father, Is^anavarman. Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
who edited the inscription, thinks that the year 611 belongs to 
the Vikrama era and therefore equates it with 554 A> D. 
The object of this inscription primarily, is to record that in that 
year 611, Suryavarman rebuilt a temple of Siva and gave it the 
name Ksemes'vara. The inscription describes incidentally the 
history of the Maukhari dynasty and particularly the exploits 
of the renowned king Is'anavarman. It states that Is'anavarman, 
who being victorious and having princes bending at his feet, 
occupied the throne after conquering the lord of Andhradesa 
(Andhrapati) who had thousands of three-fold rutting elephants, 
after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas who had an army of 
countless jumping horses and after causing the Gau^as living 
on the sea shore, in future to remain within their realm.” The 
historical information recorded in this verse clearly shows that 
the king of Andhradesa and his allies, the lord of the Sulikas 
and the king of the Gaucjas among others, formed a confederacy 
to oppose the accession of Is'anavarman and that the latter could 
not crown himself on his ancestral throne until he had conquered 
his enemies. 

A good deal of controversy rages over the identification of 
the Sulikas and Gau^as. Mr. B. C. Majumdar thinks that the 
Sulikas lived on the sea-coast near the modern district of 
Midnapore in Bengal.^ Prof. H. C. Ray-Chaudhuri, however, 
identifies them with the Cajukyas ; for Sulika may be according 
to him another dialectical variant of Calukya,^ But this 
supposition is untenable ; their is no epigraphic or literary 
evidence in support of this. Mr. Edward A. Pires throws a 

1 Orissa in the making t p, 

2 Pok HisU of India, 8rd edn. pp. 406-6. 
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doubtful suggestion that the Sulikas might be the Colas.^ 
There is no epigraphical evidence to show that Sulika was a 
variant of Coja. Consequently all theories regarding the identi- 
fication of the Snlikas must be regarded as fanciful. Possibly, as 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri suggests, they might be identical with the 
Saulikas of the Bfhat-Saihhitu (xv-8) and Markap.(!sya Purapa 
(lv). Their kingdom might then be located in the south of the 
Vindhya Mountains, along with Cgdi, Vidarbha and Kalinga.^ 
The Sulikas might be identical then with the family of kings 
known as the Sarabhapura dynasty. The Visriukurtdin kings, 
Vikramahendravarman and his son Govindavarman, would 
have conquered or brought into the zone of their imperial 
dominion the kingdoms of Sarabhapura, Cedi, Vidarbha and 
Kalinga at this period. 


Regarding the Gaudas, it is supposed that they occupied 
the sea-board of Western Bengal, though it cannot be said with 
any certainty what local dynasties held sway there about the 
middle of the sixth century. That the Gaudas had entered 
upon a career of expansion and aggrandisement is suggested 
by the claim that “ Is'anavarman caused them to remain within 
their proper realm”, on the sea-coast. The ambitious and 
haughty Gaudas would seem to have joined the kings of Daksina- 
patha and assisted the lords of Andhra and Surastra to check 
the growth of the Maukhari power. 


Unfortunately, the materials for the history of the period 
are very scanty and this circumstance renders difficult our task 
of identifying the Sulikas, the lords of Dhara and Raivataka 
mountain, over whom Is'varavarman is said to 
have won victories before he could crown him- 
self king at Kanauj, As regards ihc A ndhrapati^ 
the identification stands fortunately on a 
firm basis. Govindavarman, the Vikramzisfraya 
or * the abode of prowess ' apparently assumed the 


Identification of 
* Andhrapati* 
with Govinda- 
varman. 


1 The Maukharis (B. G. Paul & Co. 1984) p. 79f. 

2 E, L, IV, p. 112. See also Ind* Ant* Vol. XXII, p. 189. Fleet’s view that they 
might be Mulikas or Mulakas is equally untenable* Miilaka is a district of Andhradesa 
and was another name for Reo^u or Hirapyarastra» comprising the Kurnool and 
Cvfddapah districts, 
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imperial role in Daksi^apatha like his illustrious ancestors and 
even dreamt of conquests in Northern India by opposing the 
accession of Is'anavarman. The date that we have adopted for 
him makes him a contemporary of the Maukhari king Is^ana* 
varman. The Haraha inscription is dated in the Vikrama 
Sa±vat 611 or 554 A< D. during the reign of Is'anavarman 
himselfi It is therefore reasonable to believe that the events 
which immediately preceded Is'Snavarman’s accession or 
coronation occurred roughly a decade before the date of the 
Haraha inscription. The Year 544 A> D., therefore, appears 
to be the date of Js'anavarman’s coming to the throne. 
This date falls during the reign of Govindavarman according to 
the chronology that has been adopted by us. Prof. Ray- 
Chaudhuri and others adopt the order of succession and 
chronology of the Visnukundins as proposed by Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
and believe that the Andhrapati, the formidable opponent 
of Is'anavarman, was Mudhavavatman /, the donor of the 
PolamUru grants Dr. Sircar has handled the materials for 
reconstructing the history, chronology and order of succession 
of the Visnukundins in a confused manner, isolating the history 
of the dynasty from the chronology of the contemporary 
dynasties and without any regard to the topographical 
situation of the Andhra country in Daksinapatha.^ It is 
clear that according to the chronology and order of succession* 
that has been adopted above by us, neither Madhavavarman II 
of the IpUru plates (II set) nor Madhavavarman III of the 
Polamuru grant could be the contemporary Andhra king of 
Is'anavarman. It is improper to call Madhavavarman, the donor 
of Polamuru grant, as Madhavavarman 1. And Madhava* 
varman II was dead even long before the dawn of the sixth 
century. His Ipuru charter (II set) cannot be assigned to the 
sixth century on palaeographical grounds. Madhavavarman HI, 
of the PolamurG grant to whom a long reign of about sixty-five 
years is allotted, appears to have been anointed king of the 

1 Political History of India, Srd Edn. p. 405. /. A* S. B- p. 819, n. 5, 

2 Successors of the Satavahanas {Journal of Dept of Letters) Cal* Uni. Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 90-97. Prof. V* A. Mirashi (£•/., XXll, pp> 19-21) follows the incorrect or untenable 
chronology and the order of succession of the Vi^i^uknpdin kingsi proposed by Dr. Sircar 
without e;raminiog the niaterials for himself. 
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Anidhra country in or about 546 A. D. according to the details 
furnished in his Polamuru copper«plate grant itself. Thus it 
would be impossible for either of these two kings, Madhava- 
varman 11 or Madhavavarman 111 to have waged war against 
Is'^avarman. It is Govindavarman who was the Andhrapati 
mentioned in the Haraha inscription and the Jaunpur fragment 
as the adversary of Is'anavarman. The epithets that " he was 
victor in numerous battles,” that “ his two feet were made 
lustrous by the jewels in the diadems of bowing vassal kings”, 
and that “his power and valour were immeasurable and there- 
fore he bore the surname Vikraimsfraya'\ fully justify the above 
identification. Govindavarman’s military strength was formidable. 
So great was the power and prestige of the Visnuku^din king- 
dom at this juncture that Is'anavarman was not able to crown 
himself king until he had conquered his formidable adversary, 
the Andhrapati, and driven him beyond the Vindhya Mountains. 
As the Haraha inscription does not claim for Is'anavarman the 
slaying of the .<4 it is extremely likely that Govinda- 

varman died suddenly sometime after his disastrous northern 
campaign. in his own kingdom. 

It is difficult to probe into the events that resulted in the 
sudden death of Govindavarman. Two alternatives, however, 
are possible. About this period, the foundations for the 
Cajukya dynasty at Vatapi (Badami) were being laid. Pulikes'in I 
made himself master of the town of Vatapi and the surrounding 
country which he wrested from the Kadambas. He bore the 
title ^rivallabha, ‘ the favourite of fortune He is said to have 
performed also A gnistoma, Agnicayana, VuJapSya, Paupdarika 
and Asfvamsdha sacrifices.^ Dr. Fleet fixes Pulikes'in’s initial 
date about . 550 A. D. reckoning back from the known 
commencement of his successor’s reign.^ But it will not be 
improbable to assume that Pulikes'in I rose to power by about 
540 A. D. and performed the A^vamBdha by c. 546 A. D. 
Then Pulikes'in I may have encountered the opposition of 
Govindavarman in the celebration of the AsfvamSdha rite, and 

1 Ind. Ant , XIX p. Tff* The Mahakuja Pillar Inscription, 

2 Dyn^ Kan, Districts* p. 843. 

65 
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finally defeated and killed him. (c. 545 A. D.) The other but 
less probable alternative is that some hostile feudatories 
may have taken advantage of the military shock which the 
imperial arms of Govindavarman suffered in the north, and 
revolted with the object of overthrowing the yoke of the Vispu- 
kup^ins. In the conflict that ensued Govindavarman would have 
lost his life. It is not difficult to know who these feudatory princes 
were that revolted against Govindavarman. At this period, there 
seems to have flourished a prince named Mahutmja Ra^a^Durjaya 
who belonged to the Rama*Kas'yapa gUlra and ruled a small 
principality in Eastern Andhradesa with his capital at Pistapura. 
His name is known from a single copper>plate of his grand- 
son Prthivl-maharaja.1 The record does not mention any 
particulars about the family ; but doubtless it was the feudatory 
family that rose to power for a short time about the closing years 
of Govindavarman. The record gives three generations of the 
family. In the illustrious Rama>Kas^yapa gUra was born 
Mahnruja Rana-Durjaya ; his son was Vikramendra ; and his 
son was Prthivl-maharaja. On palaeographical grounds the 
grant has been rightly assigned by the editors to the first quarter 
of the seventh century. The record is dated the 46th year of 
Pfthivi-raaharaja’s reign. |It is, therefore, probable that his 
ancestor Mahufuja Raigia Durjaya flourished at least three 
quarters of a century before the date of the grant. This 
enables us to fix with reasonable certainty Rapa-Durjaya’s date 
about the middle of the sixth century. Rana-Durjaya thus 
becomes a contemporary of Govindavarman and his infant son 
MSdhavavarman HI. 

1 grant of P^thivimaharaja. C. P. No> 6 of 1 1916-17. It is published in 

Bharati by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Vob XII, Part 9, pp. 495-^500., It has been also 
published in English. See E, I; XXIII, pp. 88£f. 
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Political History of the Vi^uku‘fidm 5 » {Continued,) 

8. Madhavavarman III, surnamed Janas^raya : 
c. 546—611 A. D. 

As pointed out already Madhavavarman III succeeded his 
father on the throne at a very early age, possibly as a child in 
c» 546 A. D. On the basis of the details mentioned in the 
Polamuru charter, it has been assumed that his reign was 
unusually long and lasted till the conquest of the Andhra 
country by the Western Calukya king Satyas'raya-Vallabha 
Pulikes^in II, about 611 A. D. This view is fully justified by 
the contemporary political history of Daksiria- 
Aceession of patha. This assumption implies that Madhava- 

and his probable carman III, practically all through his life, 
long reign. t. e. almost from the moment of his birth till 

his death, for about sixty five years, was on the 
throne as the paramount sovereign of his country. Madhava- 
varman’s reign was the longest in the history of the Visnuku^ijin 
dynasty. And it was equally glorious and eventful as will be 
seen presently. 

( There are two records of his reign which describe him ih 
very eloquent terms as a mighty king. The Ipuru plates (I set), 
which is the earlier record, refer to him in the following terms : 
“He was endowed with the knowledge of the law, and with 
intelligence, power, honesty, truth, firmness, valour and modesty. 
His edicts were worshipped by all rulers of men on the circle 
of the earth. He delighted the hearts of the noble young 
ladies standing on the tops of the palaces of 
hi$^*tneM° Trivaranagara. He had subdued all vassals by 
the power of his own arms. He was endowed 
with unequalled power, modesty, polity, majesty and self- 
restraint. He had performed thousands of Agni^dma sacrifices, 
offered the Hirapyagarbha-mahudnnat and, thereby attained 
iivyadiha or celestial body, being bom out bf the {Htrafya* 
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I garbha) ‘ golden womb’. He had removed the stains of the 
world by bathing at the end of eleven AsfvamBdha sacrifices and 
his religious rites were continuous and everlasting.” In more 
or less the same terms, the Polamuru grant speaks of him thus : 
“ He was endowed with unsurpassed strength, valour, fame, 
liberality and modesty. He was the ruler of the entire earth ; 
he had established or perfected the system of administration 
of justice by various kinds of divyas or ordeals. He delighted 
the hearts of the young, noble ladies standing on the palaces of 
Trivaranagara. His fame and glory speedily rose and spread 
widely all over the world* on account of his having been 
endowed with unequalled kingly qualities like liberality, pride, 
compassion, firmness, intellect, knowledge of the law, 
generosity and majesty. He was the offeror of a thousand 
kratus I he was born of the Hirapya-garbha, He washed off 
the stains of the world by bathing at the close of eleven Asfva. 
mBdha sacrifices. He was unceasingly desirous of protecting 
all the living beings of the world. He was the asylum of the 
twice-born, the preceptors, the old and saintly persons. He 
outshone Us^anas in the knowledge of polity, Kes'ava in strength 
and valour and Indra in glory and splendour. He had acquired 
the vast earth (kingdom) by his own prowess ; he shone like the 
sun among the rulers of men on the earth. He was the Parama- 
brahma^ya, “the most holy one”. He was surnamed /ntzais'myfl 
* the asylum of the people’. 

The historical importance of these epithets becomes clear 
when we peep into the history of the contemporary dynasties 
of the Deccan. The extreme tenderness of age of Msdhava- 
varman III seems to have weakened the empire, despite the 
heroic effort of the trusted ministers and able generals. The 
loose hegemony which Govindavarman had established over 
the kings of Daksi^iapatha, also quickly 
A peep into the disappeared in his death. Moreover, the period 
hi«^"oTK^i Madhavavarman’s childhood and early youth 
. aod Kuotaia. from 54)6 to about 565 A. D. synchronised 
with the period of political convulsion and 
tarmoil through which the kingdoms of the Deccan and ^ 
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south passed. The early part of Madhavavarman’s reign, 
therefore, was a period of obscurity for the Vis^iuku^^'n dynasty. 
About his period, Kumara-VisAu III, (545 — 550 A. D.), seems to 
have cast once more greedy eyes upon Southern Andhradesa. 
Taking advantage of the state of affairs in the Visriuku^din 
capital, he seems to have annexed Southern Andhradesa 
to his dominions. The (^endaluru plates of Kumara«Vis^u 111 
clearly support this conjecture. The inscription records the 
grant of the village of Cendaluru in Karmarastra as an agrahnra 
to a Brahman, by the Pallava king. The grant must have been 
made shortly after the province was re-occupied. But this re- 
occupation of Karmarastra by the Pallavas, as stated elsewhere, 
was not permanent. For, thereafter it would appear that the 
Pallavas were expelled from the southern Andhra country by 
the Vis^iukun^in monarch.* This event may have taken place 
about 570 A. D. This conclusion is borne out by the unexplained 
interval of about three or four decades from the date of the 
Cendaluru grant till the rise of Simhavishnu, about 580 A. D. 
During this period c. 550 — 590 A. D. the Pallavas were pre- 
occupied with their troubles at home, constantly caused by the 
turbulent Colas, in the heart of their dominions. It was not 
until they had completely subdued the Colas, that the 
Pallavas again thought of annexing the southern provinces of 
Andhradesa, But the seventh century changed the political 
condition of Daksi^japatha and the South. Though still vigorous, 
the Pallavas no longer looked forward for conquests in Andhra- 
desa or dominion in the north. - Their expansion was checked. 
They encountered a more formidable enemy, the Cajukyas of 
Badami in the north west. 

In Kuntala the Kadambas were confronted with the rise of 
the Cajukyas in the north. Even during the reign of Kfis^a- 
varman II (c, 550 — 570 A. D.), the Kadamba kingdom began to 
show signs of decline. That was partly on account of the 
increasing power of the Jahnaviyas and partly on account of 
the emergence of the Cajukyas into the political arena of 
Southern India. Siihhavarman, father of K^^avarman H, 
seems to have fallen in the struggle with the Cajukyas under 
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Pttlike^h l; and his short reign accounts for this view. 
Pulikes'in I< had by this 'date (circa 550), established for himself 
a powerful independent principality with its capital at Vatapi 
(Badami) in the Bijapur district in the north. Pulikes^in’s 
period has been fixed between circa 540 — 566-7 A. D.^ 
The Western GaAga king, Avinita (535 — 580 A. D.), the son 
and successor of Madhava II, soon extended his conquests. 
He conquered the neighbouring kingdoms, proclaimed his 
paramount and universal kingship in Kuntala by celebrating 
the Asfvamsdha sacrifice. He even claimed to have surpassed 
the glory of his kinsman, KrsQavarman II, the Kadamba king.2 
During this period, c. 550 — 680 A. D. the Pallavas, Kadambas, 
Colas, Ca}ukyas and the Western Gangas were engaged in 
un-ending wars with each other, for power and expansion 
in the south. Thus Southern India passed through a period of 
political turmoil and convulsion. The Kadambas during the 
reigns of Ajavarman and his son Bhogivarman, declined on 
account of their disastrous wars with Pulikes'in I and his son 
Kirtivarman I. Except for a brief spell, Southern Andhradesa, 
too, witnessed the struggle between the. Pallavas and Visipu* 
ku^dins, which appears to have ended finally in a lasting victory 
for the latter. 

On the north-east, affairs were also taking a similar turn 
about this period. A few years before the death of Govinda- 
varman, a new dynasty called the Kings of Sarabhapura some- 
where in Daksi^a-Kosala or Cgdi rose to power. 
Contemporary Tjie Kings of Sarabhapura, who seem to 
^rth.™ ***** identical with the Sulikas mentioned in the 
Haraha inscription of Suryavarman, were a 
shortlived dynasty. Their duration appears to be about three 
or four decades. They were destroyed by their hostile 

1 Fleet : Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp- 843-44. 1 have placed the initial 
date of the king a decade earlier. 

8 G. Jouveau-Dubreuil : Ancient History of the Dcccan, p. 106. Mon. Jouveau* 
Dubreiiiil gives him a period of 40, while I propose to allot to him five years more, u e*, 
|5 years* He assigns to him the period in the latter half of the sixth century, 
A* D*' (1 consider this date to be untenable* I believe Avinlta’s period has to 
M placed between A. D.» hi the middle of the iixth century Av 
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neighbours, the Somavaihs'is, who were also called the 
Pancjuvaihs'is or the Later Guptas of Maha-Kosala.i Mahas'iva 
gupta Tivaradeva was the first paramount sovereign of the new 
dynasty. He conquered the whole of KSsala, annexed the 
kingdom of Sarabhapura which probably extended as far as the 
river Varada (Wardha) and then assumed the paramount title 
KusalzLdhipatiJpy ‘ the lord of Kosala ’.2 He came into hostile 
contact with Dharmarajadeva, king of Konyo^ha, having taken 
up the cause of the usurper Madhava. But the war seems to 
have ended in defeat and disaster to his arms.^ Mahas'iva gupta 
Tivaradeva's reign was apparently short, for the inscriptions of 
his reign do not go beyond the ninth year. It is probable that 
he did not reign for more than ten years. The period, from 545 
to 555 A. D., may be reasonably assigned to him.* Mahas'iva- 
gupta Tivaradeva seems to have died childless, for he was 
succeeded by his younger brother Candragupta on the throne. 
Candragupta was a great soldier who for a long time assisted his 
elder brother in his wars, in the conquest and consolidation of 
the kingdom of Kosala. Candragupta’s conquests seem to have 
extended as far as Konoyodha in the east, Kalinga in the south* 
east and Andhradesa in the south. Thus it is evident that the early 
period of Madhavavarman’s reign witnessed the vicissitudes of 
fortune of numerous dynasties and kingdoms in Daksinapatha. 


Though the history of the early period of Madhava- 
varman III is not avilable to us from any source it seems to 
have been however one of preparation for the 
future. This period, 546 — 570 A. D. roughly 
was one of trial and troubles for the infant 
Visnukundin king. It is probable that the 
Pailavas in the south, the ambitious Somavams'is 
of Maha-Kosala in the north and the hostile Eastern Ga^gas in 


Early period 
(«46— 570 A.D.) of 
Midhavavarman’s 
reign. 


1 Just opposite is the view of Rai Bahadur Hlra Lai (E. 1 , XI, p* 186f) which I must 
reject. See also Book V. 

2 E./., VII, p. 108f. and C. I. /., Ill, page 29lff. (Prapta-sakala KOsaladhipatyalkA 
2 E. /. XXX, p. 266f.; E. / . XXII. p, 84. 

4 See below Book V for a discussion of the Chronology of the Later Guptas or 
SOmavamsis* Prof. V. V. Mirashi assigns to Tivaradeva the period between 535— 660 A*D, 
but without assigning any reasons. See E- /*, XXIL p 8x, 
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the north-east in Kalinga, hemmed in the Andhra kingdom on 
alt sides. But the fortunate king Madhavavarman III suffered 
little or nothing at the hands of his opponents. 

The year 570 A. D. may be believed to be a landmark in 
the victorious career of Madhavavarman III. About that year, 
he appears to have embarked upon a career of aggression, of 
conquest and subjugation of the neighbouring territories and 
. kingdoms in the manner of his illustrious ancestors. For about 
two decades from this date, Msdhavavarman III pursued a 
policy of war and annexation which proved to be successful 
always. By the date of the Ipuru charter, which was issued 
in the 37th year of his reign, Madhavavarman III had already 
attained to the unsurpassed dignity of emperor in Daksi^a- 
patha. The date of the Ipuru charter corresponds approxi- 
mately to (546+37 = ) 583 A. D. The details are not adequate 
for calculation of the equivalent in the years 
Msdhavavarraan of the Christian era. But the date c. 583 A. D. 
im^*rW*digLy probable and reasonable. By that date, 

before 588 A. D. Madhavavarman III was already a mighty king, 
who had reduced a host of hostile kings and 
levied tribute from them. He conquered them by the strength of 
his arms. His edicts were obeyed by rulers of men all over 
the earth, meaning Daksinapatha. One of these hostile kings 
may have been the Rama-Kasyapa gdtra king of Pistapura. It 
is likely that Ra^a Durjaya was conquered and slain and his 
son Vikramgndra was reduced to vassalage by Madhava- 
varman III. It is also probable that the Visnukundin monarch 
had by this date, 583 A. D-, performed eleven Asfvamsdha 
sacrifices His kingdom became so rich and propserous that 
he was also able to perform the Hirapyagarbha-mahJldTim and 
a thousand Agni^tOma sacrifices. And above all, he assumed 
the epithet Trivaranagara - bhavana - gata - {parama) - yuvati - 
hfdaynnandakaralp^ which if interpreted properly indicates that 
Madhavavarman III subdued the lord of Trivaranagara and 
married the daughter or daughters of the vanquished king. 
Dr. Hultzsch was not able to identify Trivaranagara; he 
expressed a doubt if the city cou;ld be identical with Tripurl or 
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modern Tewar, the capital of the Kajacuri kings of Cedi.' But 
Prof- Mirashi identifies Trivaranagara with the city of Trivaradgva 
or Tivaradeva, king of Maha-Kosala, and believes that the 
euphemism signifies that Madhavavarman III obtained a decisive 
victory over the powerful king Tivaradeva.^ Prof. Mirashi 
seems to be correct in his identification of Trivaranagara, the 
capital of Mahas'ivagupta Tivaradeva, the supreme lord of 
Kosala. It is probable that Sripura, the capital of the Soma* 
variis'is, was named Trivaranagara after it was occupied by 
them, and in commemoration of the event. The city must have 
acquired that appellation, not during the reign of Tlvaradgva 
but probably during the period of his successor. 'When 
Mahas'ivagupta Tlvaradgva destroyed the Sulika dynasty of 
Sripura, he probably occupied their city and made it his own 
capital. It is unlikely that the king of Kosala whom Madhava- 
varman III conquered or subdued was Tlvata- 
Midhavavarman’s dgva according to the chronology that has 
princess of otcn adopted by us. Tivaradeva was an 
Mahakosaia. earlier contemporary of Madhavavarman 111, 
and he seems to have been defeated and 
slain by the Sailodbhava king Dharmaraja. Prof. Mirashi 
adopts the improbable genealogy of the Visnukundins put 
forward by Dr. D. C. Sircar and assumes that Madhava- 
varman III destroyed Mahas'ivagupta Tlvaradgva. On the 
contrary, it is extremely probable that the adversary of 
Madhavavarman 1 1 1 was Tlvaradgva’s successor, Candragupta. 
Madhavavarman III came to the throne as an infant in 546 A.D. 


The period of Tlvaradgva, c, 545 — 555 A- D., is coeval with 
the early years of Madhavavarman II I. It is therefore impossible 
for the Visnukundin monarch to be Tlvaradgva’s opponent. 
Madhavavarman III could not have led an expedition 
against Maha Kosala during Tivaradgva’s reign. On the 
contrary, it is probable that he led the expedition against Maha 
Kosala during the period of Candragupta, the younger brother 
of Tlvaradgva, to whom we have assigned the period, 
c- 555—590 A. D., conquered and levied tribute from him. 


l E- 1., XXII, p. 19 — 22 . 

60 
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Candragupta seems to have courted the alliance of the 
Visiiiuku^din monarch by giving his daughter in marriage to him. 
This surmise is in consonance with the policy of Candragupta. 
The Somavams'i king strengthened his power and enhanced 
the prestige of his house by entering into marital alliances 
with the great dynasties of that period. His son Harsagupta, 
married Vasatadevi, daughter of Suryavarman, the Maukhari 
king of Kanyakubja.^ And Candragupta’s daughter married 
Madhavavarman III, the youthful king of Andhradesa. By 
these marriages Candragupta brought the three great powers of 
India at that period, the Maukharis, Somavams'is and Vis^u- 
kuridins into a friendly zone. Suryavarman, Candragupta and 
Madhavavarman 111 were thus contemporaries ; and apparently 
the last mentioned of them, was the most powerful prince of 
the day. To return to the expedition against Kosala, the event 
may be fixed about the middle of Candragupta’s reign, to 
sometime about 570 A. D. And to the same epoch the marriage 
of the princess of Kosala with the young king Madhavavarman III 
may be assigned. 

In this connection, an interesting legend about the 
celebrated hill Sris'ailam, may be referred to. It is found in 
the Sthalamahutmyam and seems to shed light on the political 
relations between the kingdoms of Kosala and Andhradesa. It 
is stated therein that princess Candravatl, daughter of king 
Chandragupta of the Gupta dynasty, conceived a passion for 
the Lord of Sris'aila, and, therefore offered him 
^ garland of jasmine {mallika) flowers 
of Sris'aila. ^lud eventually married Him.^ It is not difficult 

to see that this legend has some historical 
importance. It mentions king Candragupta of the Gupta 
dynasty. As Candragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty is 
not known to have had anything to do with Andhradesa, it is 
not unreasonable to identify Candragupta of the legend with 
Candragupta of the Later Gupta or Somavaihs^i dynasty of 
Kosala or Maha Kosala. There is nothing in the legend which 

1 £. /. XL, p. 184f. 190 verses 8-9. 

9 ARSJB>, 1915, p, 91(. 
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goes against this identification. There is no king of the name of 
Candragupta among the Later Guptas of Magadha, Moreover, 
the chronology of the Later Gupta kings of Kosala renders the 
identification probable. It makes Candragupta a contemporary 
of Madhavavarman III. Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri, however, 
identifies Candragupta of the legend with the Maurya king of 
Magadha.^ But this identification is not tenable. There is no 
justification to call Candragupta a Maurya prince, when the 
legend clearly states that he was a Gupta monarch. It is there- 
fore proper to identify Candragupta with the Later Gupta or 
Somavarhs'i king of that name. Accordingly it appears that 
Candravati, was the name of the princess of Maha Kosala who 
became a queen of Madhavavarman 111. 

The story in the Sthalamahutfnyam is partly repeated in 
the Telugu poem Papditamdhyacaritra of Palkurki Soma- 
natha who lived in the latter part of the twelfth and early half 
of the thirteenth century.^ It is also mentioned in a stone 
record of the early sixteenth century, engraved on one 
of the pillars of the matitapa in the temple at Sris'aila.® The 
reference to the legend in Telugu literature makes it more 
trustworthy. The Panditar^dhyacaritra states that princess 
Candravati, daughter of king Candragupta of the race of the 
moon i. e., Sdinaoamsfa, went to the shrine of Sriparvatasvamin, 
apparently the Lord of Sris'aila, and worshipped the god by 
offering daily a garland of jasmine {mallika) flowers. One day, 
in the ecstasy of devotion, the princess danced and sang 
exquisite music before the Lord, who being pleased with her 
devotion appeared before her and asked her what she wanted. 
The pious queen Candravati prayed that her flower offering 
mallika-djima, should perpetually adorn the matted tresses of 
the Lord. The Lord granted the boon and vanished. Since 
then, it is said, Lord Siva on Sris'aila, became known as 
Mallikarjuna-Siva, on account of the white rays of the mallika- 
dama placed by queen Candravati. 

1 opi, at. 

2 SomaD&tha appears to be a contemporary of Kakati Rudra and Kalacnri Bijjaia of 
Kalyai^a* His period seems to be c, 1150—1220. 

3 Ep^ Colin. No. 16 of 1915. 
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Both the K^tfamahntmyam and Papditurudhyacaritra 
seem to record evidently a genuine historical fact and not a 
myth. Queen Candravati’s devotion to the Lord of Sriparvata 
must have been a well known fact in ancient times. She 
was probably one of the great bhaktas of Siva. Her story 
lingered till the sixteenth century in the memory of the 
Andhras. It indicates that the temple of Mallikarjuna>Siva 
at Sris'aila acquired greater celebrity during the Vis^ukuip^**' 
epoch. 

The Ipuru plates are dated the 15th day of the 7th fort- 
night of the hot season (gnsma) in the 37th year of the victorious 
reign. They record a grant made by Madhavavarman III, 
which was issued from his camp of victory pitched at Ku^avada. 
Madhavavarman gave away for the sake of the prosperity of 
his race (asmat-vaih^a vibhuty-artham) the village of Vileihbali 
as an agrahzira with all the immunities, to the 

MentificationV** Bfahmana Agnis'arman of the Vatsa gdtra^ 
the localities. who was then in the royal presence. The 
royal officers who were in charge of the district 
were warned to know of the charity, exempt it from all obli- 
gations and taxes, and preserve it. The royal edict was executed 
by the king’s dear son, Maficyaipria Bhattaraka who was appointed 
njHapati ‘ executor’. 

The identification of the localities mentioned in the Ipuru 
grant is qot an easy task. Dr. Hultzsch who edited the record 
abandoned the idea.^ It was by a curious accident that the two 
Ipuru sets, came to be found together at Ipuru, Tenali 
taluk, Guptur district. It may not be unreasonable to believe 
that they belonged to one and the same family at some 
distant time and were preserved in the family as heirlooms. 
This supposition is accounted for by their existence together. 
The donees must have belonged to the same g&tra and faihily 
and migrated from somewhere when they lost their agrakara 
and finally settled down in Ipuru where the plates were 


1 B. L, XVI. p. 886. 
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discovered. In the record of Madhavavarman II the donees 

are Agnis'arman and Indras^arman, and their gdtra name is 

lost. In the second record the donee is Agnis'arman who 

belongs to Vatsa gdtra. It is probable that Agnis'arman, the 

donee of the second charter, was a descendant of Agnis'arman 

of the first record. That the donees of the second charter 

were immigrants from somewhere rests upon the fact that there 

are no localities of the name of Guddadi and Vieihbali in 

Tenali taluk or Guntur district which was the ancient Karma- 

rastra. Till now only two districts of the name Guddadi or 

Guddavadi are known to the epigraphists. One is mentioned 

in the inscriptions of Daksarama, and it lies in the East Godavari 

district.^ The other is referred to in the Buguda plates of the 

Sailodbhava king Madhavavarman II, surnamed Smnyabhita^ as 

lying in the north of Ganjam district.® It is therefore obvious 

that these two Guddadi visayas do not relate to the locality 

mentioned in the grant of Madhavavarman III. It must be 

looked for somewhere. The district Guddadi, which is plainly 

a variant of the correct name Guddavadi, seems to belong 

to Dgvarastra in Kalinga. There is a place called Guddadi 

in the Golugorida (Agency) taluk in the Vizagapatam district 

which formed part of the ancient province of Devarasfra. In 

its vicinity there stand to this day two villages named Kuruva^st 

and Velimbayalu, which may possibly represent Kudava^a and 

Veliihbali respectively, the localities mentioned in the charter. 

It is probable, therefore, that the grant refers to a village in 

Devarastra.® 

• • 

The IpSru charter shows that by its date c. 583 A. D. the 
Vi^i^uku^i^in suzerainty extended over Kalinga also ais in the 

1 IV, p. 83 ; Ind. Ant., XIV, p, 63 text line 58 and anf , XIX, p. 434. 
Sec also S. /. /. Vol. IV. Nos. 1016 and 1018 ete^ 

2 JS. /., Ill, p. 41-46 ; Ibid^ Vol. VII. pp, 100-02. 

8 It is not an impossible thing for copper plate charters to travel long distances from 
their ori^'inal places, for very often the donees or their descendants would migrate from 
those places on account, of wars, disturbances, calamities, famines and other causes to 
other provinces for safety ; and then they would also carry with them their grants and 
preserve them so that they or their descendants might claim later oh the charities recorded 
on them from the reigning kings of the realm. There are numerous instances of this kind* 
The Cikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman II travelled from the Kistna to the East 
Godavari district. 
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previous reigns. On the date of the record, Madhavavarman 111 
was apparently in DevarS.s(ra. The edict was issued from “the 
camp of victory” pitched at a place called Kndava^a. This shows 
that Madhavavarman made the grant immediately after returning 
from a successful military expedition- Who the enemy was, 
that was subdued by the king, it is difficult to state. But it is 
likely that the enemy was Pfthivimaharaja of the Rama* 
Kas'yapa gotra, the lord of Pistapura. This king, was originally 
a vassal of the Vis^uku^^^n monarch. His record, which 
is dated the forty-sixth year of his reign, has been assigned 
on palaeographical evidence to about the same period as the 
Timmapuram plates of Kubja-Visnuvardhana, or 
roughly to about the first quarter of the seventh 
century.i Accordingly Prthivimaharaja’s acces- 
sion to the throne and the death of his father 
Vikramendra might be placed with certainty 
The name Vikramgndra indicates the existence 
of some sort of relationship between the Rama-Kas'yapa kings of 
Pistapura and the Vis^uku^^i^^s- probable Rana-Durjaya, 
as a vassal of Vikramendravarman 11, named his son after his 
overlord. Such a thing was not an uncommon feature.^ Rana- 
Durjaya would appear to have been a contemporary and a 
vassal of Indrabhattaraka. And it is probable that he was one 
of those who joined the confederacy of hostile kings led by 
Adhiruja Indravarman to uproot the Visriukuijdin monarch by 
force- The confederates having defeated and probably slain 
Indrabha^tAraka, Ra^a-Durjaya like many vassal kings of the 
Vis^iukujj^in Empire threw off the imperial yoke. Shortly after 
this, Vikramendravarman II rose, and once more conquered 
and subdued the treacherous vassals and sub-kings and levied 
tribute from them. Rai;ia-Durjaya and his son Vikramgndra, 
thereafter remained as tributaries of Vikramgndravarman 11 
and his son Govindavarman. During the last days of Govinda- 
varman, Ra\ia-Durjaya or Vikramgndra, would seem to have 


First Expedition 
into Kalinga 
referred to in the 
Ipuru plates. 

about 575 A- D, 


1 Bharatif VoK X1I» part 9 pp. 49S-97* Dr. N. Venkata Hamanayya who edits this 
grant in Telugu is of the same opinion as myself. 

9 CiY. pp* 
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overthrown the suzerainty of the Visnukundins and assumed 
paramountcy. But Madhavavarman HI must have crushed the 
power of this subordinate dynasty and subdued Vikramgndra 
at the time of his digvijaya and the celebration of the eleven 
Asfvamedha sacrifices. Probably Vikramgndra or some other 
feudatory felt himself strong enough once more to declare 
his independence sometime before the date of the Ipuru charter. 
And taking advantage of the general chaotic condition in 
Kalinga and the hostility between the Eastern GaAga dynasty 
and Madhavavarman III, to which we shall presently refer, the 
refractory vassals would seem to have rebelled to throw off the 
yoke of the Visnukundins and thus emulate the example of 
Indravarman II, lord of Kalinga.^ 


From the date of the Ipuru plates, c. 583 A. D., till that of 
the Polamuru grant, c. 594 A- D., for ten years the reign of 
Madhavavarman III seems to have been disturbed on account of 
frequent wars and expeditions against Kalinga. While Harsa- 
gupta, lord of Kosala {circa 590 — 615 A. D.), remained a 
faithful ally on account of the nearness of his kinship, the 
Eastern Gaftgas of Kalinga seem to have been hostile to the 
Visriukundin monarch. The causes for this hostility seem to 
be many. Firstly, the newly established 
Eastern GaAga kingdom of Kalinga regarded 
the aggressive Visnukundin power as a 
natural enemy. This hostility had its begin- 
nings from the time of Adhimja Indravarman 
and Indrabhattaraka. A second cause seems 
to be the desire of Madhavavarman III to conquer and subdue 
the Eastern Ganga king and annex as much as possible of 
Kalinga to the Andhra country. For, a paramount and powerful 
kingdom of Kalinga would always be a menace to his suzerainty 
in Andhradesa and Daksinapatha. Madhavavarman III, therefore, 
appears to have looked eagerly for a suitable opportunity to 
fall upon Kalinga and crush the power of the new dynasty. The 
opportunity came when the Sailodbhava dynasty of Konyodha 


Hostility 
between Andhra 
and Kalinga. 
Second 

expedition against 
Kalinga* 


1 The donor of the San tabom mail plates (87th year) iJAHRS; IV, p* 2lf., and the 
donor of the ParlSkiihedi plates (91st year: In4* Ant»i XVi, p* Idlf.) 
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in the north launched a policy of aggression for expansion into 
Kalinga and to assume suzerainty over that kingdom. The 
Sailodbhavas from the north and the Vis^uku^^*^ king from the 
south, and probably the lord of Maha-Kosala from the north- 
west hemmed in Kalinga and reduced its dynasty to great straits. 
But the Eastern Gahga kings of this epoch were powerful and 
courageous : they strove hard to retrieve the fair name of their 
dynasty during that period of trial 

According to the scheme of the Eastern Gaftga chronology 
proposed by me, the earliest known contemporary of 
Mddhavavarman III in Kalinga was Hastivarman, surnamed 
Rnjasirhha and Rapabhita. Of his period there are two records 
known to epigraphists till now: — the Narasingapalli plates dated 
in the 79th yeart^ and the Urlam charter dated in the SOth year 
of the victorious Ganga era.^ As the initial year of the Ganga 
era is fixed by me to be 497 A* D., the dates of these two 
records fall in 576 and 677 A* D. respectively. In both these 
charters Hastivarman claims to have obtained 

Affairs in Kalinga. victories in several battles, reduced numerous 
rulers to submission, acquired the sovereignty 
of the entire kingdom and lastly to have “established 
the spotless family of the Gangas” (Gclng’‘ctmalchkula'prati^hafy) 
on the throne of Kalinga. These claims clearly indicate 
that Hastivarman completely destroyed the power of his 
insubordinate vassals, defeated his enemies on all frontiers, 
brought the whole of Kalinga under his sceptre and rescued 
the sunken glory of his family. There are no materials 
before us to determine exactly the extent of the kingdom of 
Kalinga under the Eastern Gahgas at this period.. Nevertheless 
it may be assumed that it included the northern portion of the 
Vizagapatam district as well as the district of Ganjam as far as 
the river ^sikulya and did not probably comprise the provinces 
of Devarastra and Elaipanci-Kalinga which lay in the south of 
the Vizagapatam district. If we assume that the Eastern 

1 Bharatif 19S4 September, Vol. XI Pt 9, pp. 491—467. First edited by Ur.M. Soma- 
sekhara s'arma in Telugu ; See also E* I., XXIJ, p. 62f. 

2 E. L, XVIII, pp. 880 ff. with plate. 
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GaAga kingdom of Kalinga extended southwards as far as the 
river Bhimasingha in the Vizagapatam district at this period, 
then it will be apparent that Madhavavarman III was one 
of the enemies of Hastivarman, who attempted to uproot the 
Eastern Gahga dynasty. As the date of Hastivarman falls about 
576-77, it seems likely that Madhavavarman III destroyed him 
shortly after that date. The Sailodbhavas were at this period 
very powerful ; and in their family was the ancestor named 
Rapabhita. Titles like RapabhUa, Yasfdbhita, Mumbhlta and 
Sainyabhita were peculiar to the Sailodbhava kings.^ But as 
the title Rapabhita was also adopted by Hastivarman and his 
successor Indravarman (II)^ it is probable that the two Eastern 
Gahga kings acquired that epithet after destroying their 
contemporary Sailodbhava king who was a descendant of Rapa- 
bhita. It will be seen from the history of the Sailodbhavas that 


a king named Madhyaraarajadeva flourished in the first half of 
the sixth century A. D., bore the surname Yasfdbhita, celebrated 
the Mahmnskha, VnjapBya and Asfvamsdha 


Wars between 
KonyOdha and 
KOsala. 


sacrifices and claimed imperial dignity.®* His 
son and successor was the powerful king 
Dharmarajadeva surnamed Munabhlta- He 


inflicted a crushing defeat on and probably slew Tivaradeva 


(Skt. Trivaradeva), the lord of Kosala at Phasika.* Dharma- 


rajadeva appears to have conquered and levied tribute from 
his contemporary Eastern Gahga king or kings and there- 
by interrupted the sovereignty of Kalinga for a long time. 
Elsewhere, Tivaradeva’s period has been fixed about 545—555 


A. D., and therefore his fall at Phasika would have occurred 


about the year 555 A. D. Now this event is mentioned 


in the Nivina copper-plate grant of Dharmarajadeva, dated the 
9th year of his victorious reign. This is the earliest record of 
Dharmarajadeva which mentions the overthrow of Tivaradeva. 


1 E. /•, XII, p- 43 ; E. 7 , XI. p. 284; and E. /•. XII p. 841. etc. 

2 Hastivarman’s grants; (Narsingapalli) see ante p. 628 footnote 1 and Urlam {ante 
footnote 2; Indravarman's records: Santabommali {JAHRS Vol. IV, p. 21); AchyutSpura 
{E- /., III. p- 127f) and Parlakintiedi plates (Ind> Ant. Vol. XVI p. ISIf.l 

3 H. 7 , XI pp. 281fi., text lines 38-39. 

4 B.7..XXI, p.84f. 
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As such the 9th year of Dharmarajadgva must fall in or 
about 555 A* D. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
DharmarajadSva’s accession took place about the same time 
as that of Tivaradgva. His reign appears to have been 
long and lasted thirty years or a little more, according to the 
Kop4®44® grant dated the 8th tithi of Vais'akha of the 30th 
year of his victorious reign.^ Thus it will not be unreasonable 
to allot to him a reign of thirty years from 546 to 575 A. D. 
Accordingly ihe last year of Dharmarajadeva seems to 
synchronise with the date of the Narsingapalli grant of the 
Eastern GaAga king Hastivarman dated the 
Wars between Ganga Era, which has been 

KonyOgha and ' . nn/% k t'i*. 

Kaiinga. equated to area 576 A. D. Ihis date is very 

important : it clearly indicates that Hasti- 
varman destroyed his inveterate foe Dharmarajadeva by this 
date and thus assumed the epithets svnsudhurU’parispandudhi- 
gata~sakala’’Kaling-udhimjyafy, anska-samara-sainksdbha-janita • 
jaya-^abdalp and lastly Gaiigwnala-kula^pratidhalp" who has 
acquired the sovereignty of the whole of Kaiinga by the 
quivering edge of his own sword ; who has caused the cry 
of ‘victory’ to resound in the turmoil of many battles;” and 
lastly, “ who has established or caused the establishment of the 
spotless family of the Gadgas.” The Narsingapalli grant of 
Hastivarman is the earliest document that is known so far, which 
contains the above significant passages. It is thus apparent 
that both Dharmarajadeva and his father Madhyamaraja 
endeavoured to, uproot the Eastern Gahga dynasty and annex 
Kaiinga to their kingdom. The hostilities between the two 
dynasties therefore lasted long. At last, the indomitable Hasti- 
varman rose, conquered the Sailodbhavas and their allies and 
retrieved the fortunes of his illustrious house by crushing the 
pride of his enemies in numerous battles. But Hastivarman’s 
reign was short. He appears to have died shortly after his 
victories, and his reign which promised to be glorious came to 

i £« /., XIX p* 266f* Mn Y. R. Gupte the editor of the Kon(}€(}(Ja grant is very 
doubtful about the reading of the numeral denoting the regnal year of the charter. He 
reads it as * 80 * but states that he would rather side with the late V. Venkayya in taking 
the numerical symbol to be 10 instead of 80* I however take the symbol to mean 8Q. 
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a close suddenly about 580 A. D. The events that led to his 
de^th and the accession of his able successor Indravarman II 
are shrouded in darkness. That was the period when 
Madhavavarman III was probably active in Kalinga once more. 
Between the date of the Urlam plates of Hastivarman dated the 
80th year and the Santabommali and Acyutapuram plates of 
his successor Indravarman II dated the S7th year of the Gahga 
era, for seven years roughly, from about 577 to 584 A. D., 
there are no records of the Gaflga dynasty. This circumstance, 
it is reasonable to assume, indicates that during this interval 
the sovereignty of the Eastern Ganga kingdom of Kalinga 

was once more interrupted ; and on this 
subdues Kalinga. occasion It was not the Sailodbhava king but 

the Visnukundin monarch Madhavavarman III 
• • • • 

that overwhelmed the Gahga dynasty. There are only three 
records of this period, of Indravarman II, the last being dated 
in the 9lst year. Thereafter there are no records of the Eastern 
Gahga family till the 128th year of the Ganga era. Between the 
91st and 128th years of the Gahga era, that is to say between 
588 and 627 A. D., roughly for over three decades, the Eastern 
Gahga sovereignty seems to have been again interrupted. 
During this period, too, the enemies of the Gahgas appear to be 
not the Sailodbhavas or their allies the Bhanjas, but the Vispu- 
kuridins. The Sailodbhava kings of this period were completely 
subdued and forced to pay tribute to Sas'ahkaraja, king of 
Kar^iasuvarna.^ There was no paramount power in the north 
that could measure swords with the Eastern Gahgas at this 
period. The only powers that were the formidable enemies 
of the Eastern Gahgas were the imperial Vis^ukup^ins 
and their allies, the lords of Kosala and other neighbouring 
kingdoms. Madhavavarman III, therefore, seems to have 
destroyed the Eastern Gahga kings, Indravarman II and his 
successors, and levied tribute from the feeble lords of Kalinga 
almost down to his death in or about 611 A. D. 


1 jB* VI, pp. 148—146. It records a grant by Maharoja^Mahasamanta Madhava* 
i&ja 11 son of Yas'obbita and grandson of Sainyabblta. of the Sailodbhava family in the 
Gupta year 800. t. e* 619 A. D. 
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The history of the hostilities of this period between the 
Eastern Gangas and Msdhavavarman 111 can be gleaned from a 
small detail mentioned in the Polamiiru grant. The cause of the 
hostilities was doubtless the aggressive policy of Madhava* 
varman III. The disturbed state of Kalinga apparently offered 
an easy prey to the aggressor. The Polamuru grant states 
that MSdhavavarman III set out on an expedition against 
Kalinga, prug'dik-JigiqayTtf “with a desire to conquer the eastern 
regions”. It was in the 48th year of his reign. The details of 
this date have been equated to February, 10, 594 elsewhere. It 
was the date of the expedition against Kalinga, and would 
correspond to the 97th year of the Ganga era. It is probable 
that during this expedition, Madhavavarman III conquered and 
slew Indravarman II, and levied tribute from his successor. Thus 
the sovereignty of the Eastern Gangas was interrupted. 

Madhavavarman’s expeditions against Kalinga were 
remembered by his descendants for several centuries afterwards, 
and also recorded in literature during the fifteenth century. 
There lived a prince named Basavabhupati son of Pusapa^i 
Timmaraja of the Vasistha-^o/ra, and the solar race, who 
governed the eastern sea-board of the Andhra country as a vassal 
of the Gajapati king of Orissa during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The Inscriptions of his period as well as of his 
descendants trace his lineage from the great 
. A certain king Madhavavarman who obtained a favour 

M&dhavavarman from the goddess Durga at Vijayavada, the 
and his probable modern Bezwada.i Dubagurita Nsraya^a-kavi 
identity. describes his patron Basavaraja as an illustrious 

descendant of the great king Madhavavarman. 
It is said that Madhavavarman pleased the goddess Durga and 
obtained through her favour a large army of foot-soldiers, 
elephants, chariots and horses, led an expedition against 
Kalinga, defeated and slew its king and restored the V€das and 
dharma on the earth.^ In another contemporary poem 

1 si IV No. 7S9. 1071. 

S Ddbagnpla KSraya(ia-kavi : Palkcatantram Introductory (avaUtrika) 
'^\xn\x-BeMavada-Durgamanu mugdba-tanaihbuna mecca-j^si be&- 
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Nztstk^pakhyunam written by Daggupalli Duggana and 
dedicated to Candaluri Gangana, an officer of General 
Basavaraja, the same story is narrated.' It is also stated 
in the poem that M^dhavavarman established the rule of 
dharma in his kingdom, and that at one time he sacrificed 
even his love for his dear and only son for the vindication of the 
dharma. It is said that God Malles'vara«Siva was so pleased 
with his sense of justice that He showered gold on his city. 
A certain king Madhavavarman is also mentioned in the same 
terms in the Anmako^^a inscription of Kakati Prola.* Mahzi- 
martdal&^vara Mgjarasa, lord of Ugravadi, a tributary of king 
Prola claimed descent from the great king Madhavavarman, 
“ whose vast army consisted of 8,000 elephants, 8 crores of 
horses and endless crowds of/oot-soldiers.” Though it may 
seem rather difficult to determine the identity of this great king 
Madhavavarman, it may not be unreasonable to connect him 
with the Visnuku^din dynasty and identify him with Madhava- 
varman m. Madhavavarman’s celebrity for the rule of dharma 
apparently spread far and wide in the land, and the epithet 
avasita-vividha-divyafy attached to his name in the Polamuru 
plates amply bears this out. There was no dynasty that reigned 
in Andhradesa which had kings of the name of Madhavavarman 
other than the Vis^iukundins. 

The Polamuru plates record the grant of the village of 
Puliihburu in the Guddavadi-z^rsoya. The village lay on the bank 
of the stream Daliyavavi and . to the south of the village 
of Mayindavatika {Skt, Mahendrava^ika). The village was 

puna ratha-danti-vaji-bhata-bhari-balambula-ce Ga(Ka)linga’hh^ 
janapati-drumci Vedasati*sai&tatikai mabi(m)bi4i"Dilp> 
mmana jira-klrtuladi-ganiDa Madhavavarma-niyaavsiyambuMn, 

1 Daggupalli Duggana : NasikStOpakhyanam: Introductory: (avatarika) 
Caturamga-balamulu Vijayavada-Durgantba varamuna-badasi durvSra-lila 
}agatl»sthalamb«ella sSdhiSci jaya-s^asanantulu dig'danti-dantamula-salipi 
Peda-balunaku-ga briya> 8 Uta-m 0 hadibU'pattaka Bezavada-batji nilipi 
Kalayanga-buramuna gdUcana-var^ambu guriyiSci d§vata-k6ti*poga4a 
Vasudba-nega^inaMdi^/taviavama-vadis'a-vardbanudagucu TammabhUvaruni-Basava 
pfirtbivunik-Sptu^ai krpa^pstrutjiagucu gbanata-merasen-Ananta-Gangaya-vibbu^u* 
2 ’J&* /•! XI, p. S56f., text lines 91 — 94. - 
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granted as an agrahura to the Brahma^a brahmacarin and 
reciter of the four Vedas, Sivas^arman of the Ga.vttamaL-gOtra, 
who was an inhabitant of Kuncjuru in Karma- 
gJn'aSasTaTe. rastra. The donee was a foilower of the 
Taittiriya'S'S^As (Black Yajus) ; he was the son 
of Damas'arman and grandson of Rudras'arman. The grant 
was made on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 48th 
year of the victorious reign and on the occasion of his crossing 
the river Godavari with the desire “ to conquer the eastern 
regions.’' All the localities mentioned in the charter may 
easily be identified. Puliihburu is the same as the village of 
Polamuru, the find-spot of the plates. Daliyavavi seems to be 
identical with the Tulyabhaga.) a small arm of the Godavari that 
flows by the side of Polamuru. Probably Daliyavavi was the 
ancient name of the Tulyabhaga. Mayindavatika is doubtless 
identical with the village Mahendravada which lies close by 
Polamuru. All these localities are situated in the Ramacandra- 
pur taluk, East Godavari district, on the northern bank of the 
Godavari. From the inscriptions at Daksarama it appears that 
Guddava^i-t'tVj'^ was the ancient name of the district which 
corresponds roughly to the Ramacandrapur taluk. It will be 
remeihbered that the Polamuru plates were discovered along 
with the Eastern Calukya grant of the same village by 
Jayasirhhavallabha. The Calukya grant states that the village 
of Puliiiibnru was bestowed by king Jayasiihhavallabha, son 
of Kubja Vis^uvardhana, on Sivas^arman’s son Rudras'arman, 
who was designated as the Purv-ngrahnrika ‘ the former holder 
of the agrahura ’. The date of the Visniukuridin charter, 
February 10, 594 A> D. is in suitable agreement with the 
astronomical details on the one hand and the political 
events of the period, namely the rise of Pulikes'in II and the 
conquest of the Andhra country by the Western Calukyas, on 
the other. 

From the date of his Ipuru charter till the time of his 
death, circa 583 — 611 A. D. Madhavavarman’s paramount sway 
over Kalinga appears to have been undisputed. The sovereignty 
of the Eastern GaAgas was completely eclipsed by the glory of 
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the Visnukundin monarch. There was no power in Daksinapatha 
which could oppose or measure its strength against the great 
kingdom of Andhfadesa during this period. 

The Vi?5ukup4in The Pallavas under Siihhavisftu were occupied 
struggles with the hostile C6}as in To^ida* 
mandalam and other kingdoms of the south. 
The Kadambas began to decline, and into their place stepped 
the Western Gatlgas. But this new power too was involved in 
internecine wars the one hand, and hostilities with the Kadambas 
and Calukyas on the other. Thus in the dawn of the seventh 
century and even for sometime before that, South India and 
Kuntala were embroiled with wars. While the Lords of Kafici, 
Kuntala and Talkkad carried the war into each other’s king- 
doms, the rising Calukyas quickly overpowered their rivals and 
opponents and emerged as a paramount power in North Kuntala. 
In the north, in Vidarbha, Kosala and Cedi also, there was no 
strong power which could challenge the imperial sway of the 
Visriukun^ins. The Visriukundin Empire reached its zenith 
once more under the great king Madhavavarman III. 

The glorious reign of Madhavavarman III ^nded suddenly 
in the destruction of the Visnukundin Empire. The empire 
vanished in a terrible disaster in the beginning of the seventh 
century. Madhavavarman III apparently died fighting on 
the battlefield, resisting the conquest of his 
kingdom by an invader, in the same manner 
as his opponent Indravarman II perished 
roughly two or three decades ago in Kalinga. 
And that was the beginning of the end of the 
Visnukundin Empire. The events that led to the fall of the 
Visnukundin Empire can be gathered from the contemporary 
records of the Calukyas of Vatapi (Badami). 


The destruction 
of the Visnu- 
ku^din Empire: 
and the causes. 


It will be remembered that the Calukyas, soon after 
they established themselves as an independent dynasty at 
Vatapi in North Kuntala, set out on a career of aggression and 
conquest in all directions, for expansion. They strove to bring 
the whole of Daksinapatha under their banner as in the days 
of the Imperial Andhras. Pulikgs'in I, (c. 540 — 566 A. P.) 
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was the first paramount sovereign of the dynasty. There are 
no genuine records of his reign but his descendants claim for 
him the celebration of A^vamsdha and the 
MiukyL of *** attainment of the dignity of emperor.^ Like 
vstapl his great contemporary Madhavavarman III, 

he is said to have performed AgniqtQma^ 
Agnicayana, Vujap&ya^ Bahusuvar^pa^ and Asfva- 

medha sacrifices.^ His son and successor was king Kirtivarman 1 
(566—598 A, O.) who acquired a much larger territory than 
his father by conquering the neighbouring Nalas and the 
Mauryas and breaking up the confederacy of the Kadambas.^ 
Kirtivarman’s two sons being young at the time of his death, 
the throne was occupied by bis younger brother Maftgales'a, 
who reigned till about 604 A- D/ Towards the end of his 
reign, MaAgaIgs'a aimed at securing the succession for his own 
son. Pulikes'in IT, the eldest son of Kirtivarman I, opposed 
and rose in rebellion as soon as Mangales'a’s intentions became 
known. There ensued then discord and civil war between the 
uncle and the nephew, in the course of which the former lost 
his life. Pulikes'in II at once seized the kingdom, destroyed 
the turbulent and treacherous vassals and defeated the Kadamba 
king. Thereafter he turned north and conquered as far as LSta 
and Ghurjara countries. At this point, Harsavardhana, the 
great king of Kanauj, invaded the south and encountered the 
Cajukya prince. But Pulikes'in II met the invader inflicted 
upon him a crushing defeat and repulsed him. He then 
conquered the three provinces known by the name Maha- 
rastrikas and annexed them to his kingdom. Thereafter, he 
crowned himself publicly as king. The event took place 
about 609 A. D.® Soon after, Pulikes'in II was filled with 
the ambition to conquer the whole of Daksi^^apatha ; he 
set out on a dig-vijaya towards north-east. At that point he 


1 Kerfir grant of Mangales'a :Ind. Ant*, VII p* 161. 

2 MahSkiita Pillar Insc. of Mangales'a : 2nd- Ant* XIX, p. 7* 

3 Aihole Inscription of Pulikes'in II, Ind* Ant, Vh p< !• 

4 The Revised Chronology of the Eastern Chronology. JAHRS.; Vol. IX,partiv. p.ll 

5 It is probable that Pulikes'in 11 crowned himself king somewhere in the north and 
pot ip the berditary capital in the first instance. 
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anointed his younger brother Kubja-Vis^uvardhana as his heir 
apparent {Yuvamja) and placed him in charge of the kingdom 
and the capital during his absence.^ Thereafter he proceeded 
towards north-east, humbled the lord of Kosala and apparently 
drove him out of his kingdom. The king of Kosala of this 
period seems to be Harsagupta c. 590 — 615 A* D.* Fulikes'in II 
then turned to Kalinga which was divided against itself between 
rival claimants and crushed the weak Gahga king who was 
already a vassal of the Vis^uku^din monarch. He then invaded 
the Andhra country. Here Pulikes^in II was checked by the 
vassals of the Visnukundin Empire but the opposition would 
appear to have collapsed before the advance of his victorious 
army. Quickly Bhogapura and Devapura, the capital of 
Devarastra, and Pistapura in South Kalinga fell into the 
hands of the invader. Pulikes'in II crossed the Godavari and 
attacked Madhavavarman III. The aged king Madhava- 
varman 111 was now faced with the strategy and strength of a 
young and powerful king, a warrior of great repute at the 
head of a victorious and formidable army. Madhavavarman 
fell and the result was a signal victory for the invader. The 
infatuation of unimpeded progress and victory in that hurricane 
campaign made Pulikes'in II even more desperate and daring and 
his victorious army more formidable than ever. Pulikes^in II 
was determined to conquer and annex the rich and beautiful 
Andhradesa at any cost and thus become * the lord of the entire 
Daksi^apatha ’ after the manner of the Imperial Satavahanas. 
The conquest and annexation of the Andhra country was 
necessary and even more imperative for the attainment of his 
cherished object. For a paramount and powerful Andhra 
kingdom would remain for ever a source of danger to the 
integrity of his own suzerainty. The annexation of the Andhra 
country, therefore, meant the holding of the key position in the 
Deccan. Moreover, the Ca}ukyas were Andhras originally, 
and as has been pointed out elsewhere, their original home 
lay in Hiranyarastra or Renadu 7000 province in Southern 

1 The Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calokyas : JAHRS* vol« IX, part IV, p. 

2 See Appendix : Genealogical Tables* And also Book V. 

68 
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An^i^desa. From there the first C^ukya prince emerged and 
attempted to establish for himself a small kingdom out of the 
dominions of the Pallavas of Kaficf though he was soon destroyed 
by the mighty king, Trilocana-Pallava. When the first attempt 
to found an independent principality in the Andhra country 
itself failed, the Cs}ukyas moved westwards into the Kadamba 
kingdom of Kuntala in quest of conquest and for founding an 
independent principality. Soon they wrested the fertile region 
of the doab of the Bhima and the Krsria in North Kuntala and 
established themselves at Vatapi. And thereafter, slowly the 
r power and prestige of the Calukyas increased. During the 
I reign of Pulikes'in II, the desire to annex their homeland 
I Andhradesa was completely accomplished. Thus while Puli- 
;; kes^in II was content with crushing merely the pride of the lord 
< of Kosala and humbling the ruler of Kalinga, he did not rest 
I contented till he conquered the Visnuku^din monarch, and 
\ annexed the Andhra country to his own territories. 


The story of the Cajukya conquest of Andhradesa is 
preserved in the contemporary Aihole inscription of Pulikes'in II.i 
The conqueror descended into Kalinga from Kosala. From 
thence he marched upon the'Andhra country, subdued the vassal 
kings, laid seige to the impregnable fortress of Pistapura and 
reduced it. The fall of Pistapura paved the way for the final 
destruction of the Visriukun^in suzerainty. The inscription then 
describes the fierce battle that took place on the Lake Kunala or 
Kolam, which was another name for Kolleru. The lake was not 
far from Vsftgipura, the capital of the kingdom. Thus it appears 
from the inscription that during this campaign which ended with 
the fall of the impregnable citadel of Pistapura, 
M^dhavavarman III suffered heavy reverses in 
a series of combats. Unable then to oppose the 
invader any longer in the open field, Madhava- 
varman 111 seems to have taken refuge in the 


Details of the 
Battle of Kolanu or 
the Lake Kolleru 
610 A, D. 


i E /. VI. p. 1—12 verses 27-28. 
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fortress of Kolanupura in the Lake KollSru and offered 
resistance.^ But undaunted, the indomitable Pulikes'in 11 
beseiged the VisQuku^^in king in the lake citadel in the heart of 
the latter’s own dominions* The seige seems to have lasted 
several weeks or probably months. At last the fortress was 
stormed, and as the significant verse in the Aihole inscription 
tells, a dreadful and sanguinary battle was fought. PulikS^in’s 
army seems to have captured the citadel and after a severe hand 
to hand fight mercilessly put the defending army to sword. 
Madhavavarman 1 1 1 was defeated and slain. It was a triumph 
for the invader. Madhavavarman’s death was the beginning of 
the end of the Visnukujndin Empire in Andhradesa. Pulikgs'in II 
won the victory not only by the strength of his army but 
by his superior military skill and strategy. But there were 
other causes too, for the fall of the great Visriukundin monarch. 
The death of the powerful king Madhavavarman III made the 
task of conquest of the Andhra country easy for the invader. 
To complete the conquest and subjugation of Andhradesa 
Pulikes'in JI seems to have appointed Prthivi-Duvaraja Indra* 
varman, one of his ablest and trusted generals, who had grown 
old in the service of his father. He placed him in charge of 
the newly acquired territory in Andhradesa and then proceeded 
to the South to crush the pride of the lord of Kafici and thus 
complete his digvijaya. 

Though the conquest of Andhradesa commenced with the 
death of Madhavavarman III, it was not completed till another 
decade or more had passed. The date of the Cajukya invasion 
can be fixed with certainty with the help of the astronomical 
details furnished by the Kopptram plates of Saty&s'raya 
Pulikesfin II.^ The record registers the grant of a field of 800 
nivartanas of land in the village of Irbuli in Karmaras^a to a 
Brahman of the SaQ^'^y^ named Vgdas^arman or 

Ailasarman. The grant was made at an auspicious moment on 

1 The fortress in the Lake Kolleru or Kolanu is famous in bistdry. See JAHRS* 

Vol. VI, p. 18l£. 1909, p. 120 ; Ep. Col. No. 49 of 1009; See also the Ceilfiru 

plates of Kulottunga Co)a 11, in lnd» Ant. XIV, p» 55f. 

2 Annals of B. O. R, Inst* Vol. IV, pp* 48-*64. Later it was re«edited by Dr* Hultsscb 
in E. /.» XVIII, pp. 267ffs 
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Thursday, the Mahnmvami iu the month of Earttika, ** in the 
augmenting twenty-first year of the prosperous reign.” The 
grant was made, and in the immediate presence of Pulikes'in II 
by the General Prthivl-Duvaraja who was also 
Date of Puli- the ajnabti ‘executor’ of the edict. There 

kSs'in's invasion- , , . » i i c 

6iol.1i a. d- ^ considerable amount ot controversy 

The end of the over the identification of Prince Prthivi-Duva- 

^'dynast^'” raja and the computation of the English 

equivalent of the date of the charter. It seems 
beyond doubt that Prthivi-Duvaraja was the same as prince 
Satyasfraya Prthivi-Dhruvaraja-Indravarman, the donor of the 
Goa grant, and one of the trusted and faithful commanders of 
Kirttivarman I.^ The details of the date of the Kopparam grant 
have been discussed in the light of the chronology of the events 
of the beginning of the seventh century by the late Mr. K. V. 
Lakshmana Rao and rightly commputed by him as being 
equivalent to Thursday, October 21, 611 A; D.^ This date has 
been computed to be the twenty-first year ofPrthivi-Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman’s rule in his own principality, which he founded in 
Kuntala.® Dr. Hultzsch takes a different, rather a contrary 
view. He holds Prthivi-Duvaraja to be identical with Yummja 
Kubja-Vis^uvardhana, by a course of curious reasoning and 
assumes that ‘ the twenty-first year ’ meant the twenty-first year 
of Mahztfuja Pulikes'in II and therefore the proper equivalent of 
the date of the record to be Thursday, October 10, 631 A. D.^ 
Dr. Hultzsch’s view is untenable as will be shown in the 
\ following section. The proper and correct equivalent of the 
details of the date of Kopparam plates is Thursday, October 
21, 611 A. D. By that date the Vis^iuku^din suzerainty was 
destroyed, at any rate in Southern Andhradesa. 

There is an interesting reference in the Polamuru copper- 
. plate grant to the adminstration of justice or dharma during 

1 J. Bom. Br. R. A. S. X, p. 848 ; Ini. Ant. I. IX, pp. 11-12. 

2 Annals of B»O.R, Inst, Vol. IV, pp. 46—47. 

3 Ibid, See also for a full discussion of the date of the grant etc* JAHRS, vol. IX, 
part iv, pp. 6—12. 

i B. h$ Xyill, p. 261. Rpbert Sewell calculated the equivalent to Dr. Haltszch. The 
date is arrived at according to the Arya and Brahma siddhSntas. 
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the Vis^iukuri^ia epoch or particularly during the reign of 
Midhavavarman III. A.mong the various epithets that are 
given to the king in that record is the phrase avasita vividha- 
divya^ to which reference has already been made. The 
epithet means *one who has established various kinds of 
ordeals ’ in trials or disputes. The phrase apparently refers 
to the method of administration of justice. 
system of adminstration of justice is indeed 
divyas. peculiar and as the epithet indicates, it appears 
to have reached a stage of rigidity in the Andhra 
country during the sixth century. The Vispukun^ins were 
orthodox followers of the revived Vedic traditions and rituals 
and Brahmanism. They celebrated with great zeal the Vedic 
kratus on an elaborate scale and surpassed every other contem* 
porary dynasty. They were well versed in the customary or 
Ancient Law, {Smfti) and Sastras; they were highly intelligent, 
powerful and conscious of their ability. They rose to imperial 
dignity, levied tribute from a host of Vassals, Their glory and 
prestige reached far and wide in India. Madhavavarman III, 
the most learned and accomplished prince of his day, seems to 
have perfected the system of judicial trials and others to a high 
degree unsurpassed by his predecessors or contemporaries. 
Thus while the Ipuru charter (II set), the earlier record, 
describes the king as having been merely endowed with the 
knowledge of Law and intelligence, the Polamuru plates 
describe him with the epithet, avasita vividha-dkyallf,. Various 
kinds oidivyas were employed to ascertain the truth or otherwise 
of an allegation in the judicial trials in Ancient India. They 
have been enumerated as nine by the ancient Smfti writers. 
According to Brhaspati they were, the ordeal by balance, by 
fire, water, poison, image washed water or water collected 
after washing the images of gods, by rice, hot masaka, spear* 
head and lastly the images or gods of deities.^ 


1 For a full discussion on the adminstration of justice by ordeals see the paper on the 
subject by D. C. Sircar in JAHRS, vol. VIL part IV, p. 196. , 
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In this connection an interesting legend about a certain 
king Madhavavarman of Andhradesa who reigned at Vijayava^a 
may be mentioned* The legend seems to have a reference to 
trial by ordeal and according to the strict injunctions of 

the ‘i It ||^^fiCorded on a stone-pillar placed in tho 

temple of Mallll'\^Hl ^iva at Bezwada, the reputed capital of 
the Vis^ukup^ii's* The inscription is the record of a petty 
Pallava chief named Pallaketa, who flourished during the 
thirteenth century .1 In the Kali Age, as early as Saka 117, 

there was a king famous by name Madhava- 
Legends about yarman, who reigned over the country with his 

a certain King . r . « . 

Madhavavarman. Capital at Vijayavaga. The son of the king 

killed by accident the child of a woman t^ho 
eked out her livelihood by selling the tender shoots of the 
tamarind tree (tintripi'jivi). The bereaved woman lodged 
a complaint before the king who after trial, sentenced his 
dear son to death to meet the ends of justice. On seeing 
this, God Malles'vara Siva, established on the Indrakila 
hill, was so pleased with Madhavavarman that He showered 
a rain of gold on the city and brought back to life the deceased 
prince and the child of the unhaphy woman. Thus Mallgs'vara 
established in the world the fame of Madhavavarman who was 
endowed with a high and noble sense of dhartna or justice*” 
The same legend is also briefly noted in the poem Nitsikstd^ 
pakhynnam of Daggupalli Duggana-kavi. It is also described in 
the introductory verses of another poem Prab^dhacandrsdayam, 
the joint composition of Nandi Mallana and Ghapta Sidgaya, 
dedicated to MahTtmafi4alBsfvara Basvaraja.^ The Saka 
date and the supernatural element of the legend are the 
only improbabilities in the story. The Saka date might be a 
clerical mistake if the date is construed to be 517 instead of 
117 ; it would then yield 595 A. D. which was the 49th year of 
rile victorious reign of Madhavavarman 111. The supernatural 

1 No. 686 of 1909, 9I0| p. 71-72* The Inscription records several legends 

about Malles'vara and other things connected with the Sthalamahatmyamn 

2 See footnote 1 on page B92 ante for the reference to the NasikSidpakyanam* 
BiiAvarftja flourished about 1460<— 1480. A* D* as viceroy of the Udayagiti-rSLjya under 
the Gajapatis of Orissa* He was stationed at Udayagiri in Nellore district. 
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dlemeiit in the legend is undoubtedly the result of sentiment, 
love of poetic justice and popular imagination- If the legend 
has to be given any historical value, then it may be assumed 
that Madhavavarman III ordered his son to be put to death as a 
reprisal for causing the death of the beggar woman’s child as 
an act of justice. Then the claim of the king as having been 
endowed with the knowledge of Law and as having established 
the rule of justice by ordeals will be justified. Though the name 
of the dynasty to which the legendary king Madhavavarman 
belonged is not stated in the inscription or in the Telugu poems 
referred to above, it is not unreasonable to believe that he 
banged to the Vis^ukundin dynasty, since it is well known 
diaf there were no kings of the name of Madhavavarman in any 
other dynasty that reigned over Andhradesa save that of the 
Vis^ukundins. Incidentally, the legends state that the great 
Madhavavarman belonged to the Vasistha gdtra.^ 

The executors of the Polamuru grant were Hastikdsfa and 
Virakdsa who were the Mahnmntras and Military officers.^ The 
terms HastikMa and ViyakQ&a also occur in the Godavari plates 
of Prthivimula, as well as in the Polamuru grant of Jayasiihha- 
vallabha I.* Dr. Fleet who first noticed these terms in the 
Godavari grant remarked thus: — “I do not know 
The executors of any Other mention of these two officials who 

Gx^u liasUklla evidently kept the purses and made disburse- 
and Virakssftt. ment on account of respectively, the establish- 
ment of heroes and elephants who were to be 
rewarded for deeds of valour."^ Dc. Fleet’s interpretation 
may be correct, for the Polamuru Visnukupdin grant contains 
the epithet Mahamutra-ySdhaydfy which clearly indicates that 

1 Among the great royal families of Andhradesa who trace their descent from the great 
Madhavavarman of the legends, the illustrious house of Vijayanagaram in Vizagapatam 
district is one. The family name of the house of Vijayanagaram is Pusapafi which is a 
genitive form of the village name Pusapa^u in Ongole taluk. The founder of the PQsapa| 
family at Vijayanagarm in the XVII century traced his descent from BasavarSja son of 
Tammaraja of Vasi^ta gdtra. The Pusapa^i family claim to be full-blooded K$atriyas of 
Andhradesa. 

2 AjHaptir^atra HastikOsra^Vtrakds^au Mahamatra-yOdhaydl^ (lines 29-30). 

3 B. /.. XIX, p. 864f. 

4 /. B. Br. A. S., Vol. XVI. p. IH- 
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the two ofificers belonged to the military department But it is 
doubtful if they were in charge of the state purse as Dr. Fleet 
supposes. It is proper, therefore, to explain these two terms 
Hastikd&a and Virak5sfa as * officers in command of the elephants 
and foot soldiers’.^ This interpretation is also supported by 
the facts that all the three grants which mention these 
officers were issued from the victorious camp, either after the 
battle or on the eve of the combat and that all the three records 
refer to the grant of villages in the region of the Lower Goda- 
vari. In all the three grants the king is the donor who for 
convenience'deputes his own military officers to execute forthwith 
the command bestowing the charity. 

There is another interesting fact that deserves mention in 
connection with Madhavavarman III. It is a work on poetics 
called Janztsfrayi-Chandovichiti.^ It is incomplete, and the 
avatnrikn or introductory verses are lost. It is, therefore, doubtful 
whether king Janas'raya mentioned in it was the author of 
the work called after his name or whether a certain Gariasvamin 
wrote the work. The book is a commentary on a work on 
poetics written under the patronage of king Janas'raya and 
called, therefore, by the name Jamsfrayi Chanddvichiti. The 
interesting features about it are the name of the king and the 
chapter on the peculiar metres that were in vogue in the time 
of the author. As there was no king of the name Jamisfraya in 
the whole of ancient India other than Madhavavarman III of 
Andhradesa, it is not improper to assume that the Janas'raya 
mentioned in the work was the same prince as 
Janaffrayit a Madhavavarman HI of the Visnukwgidin dynasty, 

work composed ij, the V Adhyma of the Jatm^rayi, Ganasvamin 
to king janSs'raya mentions a variety of metres that were current 
by Gspasvamin. in his time. He refers to previous works on 
Chandas like Paihgula (work of Pibgala) and 
others and quotes verses to illustrate them from the writings of 

1 ARSiE., 1914, p. 86. 

2 This work was brought to my notice first by Mr* Manavalli BSmakrishna Kavi, M. A, 
Later 1 read the work with the assistance of Pandit Veturi PrabhSkara S'astri of the 
Govt. Oriental Mss* Library, Madras. See Catalogue of Mss^ vol. VI, No. 1648, 
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iCalidasa^ Vafaruci, Sundara-Paridya, Sndraka aiid others. All 
these poets doubtless lived before the sixth century A. D. 
Among the variety of metres mentioned in the V A dhyuy a 
are various Juti metres. One of them is ^irsaka ; it is of 
seven varieties. Every one of the seven l§ir^ka metres ends 
with a gita verse. This peculiarity of the ^ir§aka metre is 
found in Andhra prosody. The ^ir^ka metre resembles 
the metre of the Telugu language, which also ends 

usually with a verse in gita metre or averse in ^ta-zieladi 
metre. The term Sua or Stsaka seems to be Andhra Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit word ^ir^aka. The Jarmsfrayi also refers 
to other jnti metres which are only peculiar and indigenous to 
the Andhra country. Thus for instance it mentions Dvipada and 
Tripada varieties. The former Dvipada is still in vogue in the 
modern Andhra language. It is reasonable, therefore, to infer 
that there was poetry in the Andhra dialect of the fifth and six 
centuries of the Christian era. It is likely that it was unfortu* 
nately lost, in course of time on account of the ancient dialect 
having become thoroughly unintelligible owing to its rapid and 
complete change and to the influx of new vocabulary and 
pronunciation of new tribes and races during the early centuries 
of the Calukya occupation. 


Character of 
MSdbavavarman 111 


Madhavavarman III was undoubtedly the greatest king of 
the sixth century, in the Deccan. He was the most powerful, 
learned, intelligent, able and gifted monarch of all his contem- 
poraries. The glory of the Visriuku^din Empire reached the 
zenith during his long reign of six and half decades. “ Madhava- 
varman was equal to Us/anas in the knowledge 
of Polity”, describes the Polamuru Copper- 
plate charter, “ he was equal to Kes^ava in 
energy, valour and strength, to Indra in splendour, and the 
Sun god in glory and magificence. He was the Sun among the 
kings of the earth ; he was a mighty emperor.” He was most 
enlightened, he was devoted to the worship of the feet of his 
father and mother. He was Janas^raya Maharaja. He was the 
sylum of the learned. Brahmans, preceptors, old, wise and 
saintly men on earth. He was the most pious and, he was 
69 
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devoted to the welfare of his people.” He was the ‘Lord of 
the entire vast kingdom of the earth that had descended to him 
from his ancestors.’^ The great empire which he built up and 
held by the force of his prowess and strength disappeared 
quickly at the onslaught of the ambitious and daring Cajukyan 
invader. The glory of the VisQukundin dynasty and all that it 
had contributed to the prosperity and fame of Andhradesa and 
Andhras was quickly forgotten in the splendour of the Calukya 
sovereignty that followed and lasted for six long centuries. 


1 The passage in question according to the amended reading of the late Mr. K. V* 
Lakshmana Rao (Jour* Dept* LettersM CaU Uni* 1924$ pp. 81ff.) is as follows 
gata-sakala-dharanitala-narapatify. Mr, M. S. Sarma, on the contrary, does not 
propose to amend the reading but reads the passage as follows ; Daya-s^ata»sakala’ 
dharanitala-narapatifyi He interprets the passage as meaning the district or province 
of ‘Vengi, 1000/ (/. O. R.. XI, Part 3. pp. 233ff.; Bharatu Vol. VII, Part 8 No. 9. 
p. 475f. n. 6) I am unable to accept Mr. Sarma’s reading ; and I believe like Mr. Laksh- 
mana Rao that the engraver committed an error in transcribing the grant on the copper* 
platess as he committed several similar errors in the record. I think the adjective sakala 
in the above epithet becomes absolutely meaningless if we believe like Mr. Sarma that 
the scribe or composer of the record wanted us to understand by a dubious, rather 
devious expression, that Madhavavarroan III was only the lord of Vengi, 1000 district 
and no more than that. It will be ridiculous to say then that the mighty king Madhava- 
varman III, an intelligent prince, proudly called himself, * the king of the entire kingdom 
of Vengi, 1000 district, and that too in an erratic fashion. In this connection it is 
necessary to point out that there is sufficient justification in the writing on the plate for 
believing the contention of the late Mr, Lakshmana Rao. There is a dot above the letter 
which is presumably va but which Mr. Sarma and others propose to read as da* 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Last of the Vi^ukujuiins : 

9. MaScyanipa Bhat^raka. c. 610—612 A. D. 

The defeat and death of the great king Madhavavarman III 
was a serious blow to the Vis^ukup^in Empire. It was not 
the only cause that led to the disappearance of the Vis^u* 
kupdins. There were many: The empire that was knit 
together by the strong arm of the aged king quickly vanished 
ot\ his death. There were innumerable dynasties eagerly waiting 
to overthrow the yoke of the Visnukun^ins and assume 
independance in their own principalities. Notable among 
them were the Eastern Gahgas of Kalinga and the vassal king 
of Pistapura. The disruptive forces that prevailed at this 
period weakened the Vis^uku^^itt Empire considerably. It is 
probable that the vassals of the empire did not 
Madhavavarman’s join hands with the Vis^ukupdin monarch in 
foie viwlkupS ‘■esisting the Calukya invader. It was, therefore, 
Empire. an easy task to defeat and humble one after 

another the lords of Kosala, Kalinga, Dgva* 
rastra and others for Pulikes'in II. The empire cracked and 
disappeared like a broken pot in an ocean. Madhavavarman’s 
death thus paved the way for the Calukya co'nquest and 
annexation of the Andhra country. Maficyarina Bhattaraka, 
the son and presumably the successor of Madhavavarman III 
was like a ship that was wrecked on a stormy sea. Hg was 
alone single-handed Bghting against the foes 
Maicyawa- everywhere in his own land. It was too heavy 

tot ® unfortunate prince to retrieve the 

kup^ins. sunken glory of his house. It seems that soon 

after the storm of invasion of PulikS^in II had 
passed away Kalinga was plunged in internecine wars between 
rival claimants and dynasties. Pfthivimaharaja of Pisfapura 
appears to have set out on a career of conquest with the desire 
to establish a large and powerful kingdom. The Eastern 
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GaAgas too seem to have encountered the aggression and 
hostility of the rising lord of Pistapura. The kingdom of 
Andhradesa also vras divided between the conqueror and the 
conquered. MaficyaQjpa Bha|;{;araka’s authority would seem to 
have been destroyed at this juncture. According to the Ta^di- 
vl^a grant^ which has been referred to above, it appears that 
Pj'thivimahSraja took full advantage of the disturbed state of 
the land and occupied the whole, or at any rate the eastern 
portion of Vgftgi which lay on the southern bank of the 
Godavari. It is probable that Mailcya^^a held out for a short 
period in the region round his capital. He was as it were 
' between two devastating fires. From the north or north-east 
Pf^hivlmaharija was pursuing a policy of conquest of Vsftgi 
and further south. In the south or south-west, on the southern 
bank of the Krs;^a was the Ca}ukya invader who had occupied a 
large territory and stationed his own general Prthivi-Duvaraja 
as viceroy. What happened to Maficya^iia-Bhattaraka at this 
critical juncture cannot be known. It is however possible to 
believe that he was defeated and destroyed by his enemies. 
The event may be placed about 612 A. D. With his death the 
glory of the Vispukup^ins vanished for ever. There were left 
only two powers in the land struggling for supremacy and 
expansion: the Calukya invader in the south and Prthivimaha- 
raja in the north. 

But no sooner Pulikgs'in 11 turned his back upon Andhra- 
desa and Kifici and reached Vatapi, than had broken out 
trouble in the Andhra country. The authority of the Cs}ukya 
yiceroy was threatened almost simultaneously by the Pallava 
king from the south and Prthivimaharaja of Pistapura from the 
north; they were waiting to take advantage of the chaotic 
condition of the kingdom and put an end to the CSlukya 
-occupation of the Southern Andhra country. In the tri-partite 
struggle that ensued MahSndravarman came out victorious and 
annexed the Soutiiem Andhra country once more to his 
dominions, ousting the Ctjukya viceroy and terrifying the other 

1 Vol. XII. part U Ho, 0., pp. AS^SOl ; edit^ alw in £. XXdll, pp. m. 
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combatants* The Cezerla fragmentary stone inscription refers 
to a pitched battle that was fought at Dhanyakataka between the 
elephant forces of Prthivi-Yuvaraja and the chieftain Kandara* 
raja of the Ananda family, a vassal of the Pallava king 
MahSndravikramavarman I.^ The inscription seems to record 
that Kandararaja defeated Prthivi-Yuvaraja in that battle and 
destroyed him. Prince Prthivi-Yuvaraja appears to be the same 
as P^thivl-Duvarsja, the njnapti of the Kopparam copper-plate 
grant. The probable date of the Cgzerla inscription lends 
support to this identification. The Cszerla inscription belongs 
to the same period as the Kopparam plates of Pulikes'in II, that 
is the first quarter of the seventh century. The identification is 
further rendered probable by the fact that there was no prince of 
that name other than the Cajukya general stationed in the 
Southern Andhra country. 

The date of the battle of Dhanyakafaka and the death of 
Prthivi-Yuvaraja may be fixed sometime about 617 A. D. By 
this date Yuvarnja Vis^uvardhana had not come over to Andhra- 
desa. The Satara plates show conclusively that on the date of 
the charter Yuvamja Vis;;iuvardhana was still in Kuntala 
assisting his elder brother Pulikes'in II, in the goverment of 
the kingdom in a subordinate capacity. The Satara plates 
register the grant of a village as an agrakara on the southern 
bank of the Bhimarathi in Kuntala, on the fullmoon day of 
Karttika in the 8th year of Mahuruja Satyas'raya Pulikes'in II. 
As the date of Pulikes'in’s accession lay about S- S. 532 expired 
or 610 A. D., the 8th year of Pulikes'in II would be 617 A. D. 
and the fullmoon day of Karttika corresponds to October, 19 
617 A. It seems that the jdeath of Pfthivi-Duvaraja was 
the turning point in the history' of the Calukya conquest of 
Andhradesa. It is probable that at this juncture PulikSsrin II, 
desirous of extending his dominion over Andhradesa, the home 

1 S. /. I., VI, Nos. 504 and 606. 

2 The above interpretation is based upon the following passage (LI. 2-8) : *'sva-s^akti'> 
ffOtita fatmva-kari’‘vara-ghat^*sankafa Dhanyakataka ra^pa sapta kdtsfp prathitan 
Pfthivi-yuvaraja^,*^ 

8 Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 808 and Ibid. XX. p. 84 h 5. See also JAHRS., VqI. IX, part iv, 
pp» and 14-15. {Revised Chronology of the Eastern Calukya Kings.) 
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of his ancestors, despatched his younger brother Ymaraja 
Vis^uvardhana surnamed Visamasiddhi to the east, to stem the 
tide of disastrous course of events that followed the battle of 
Dhtnyakataka. Visi^uvardhana’s arrival in Andhradesa must 
be sometime after the date of his Satara grant, probabaly about 
620 A. D- He seems to have been sent to Andhradesa with 
the express command to quell the revolt of the turbulent vassals* 
put an end to the Pallava occupation of Southern Andhradesa 
and destroy the power of Prthivimaharaja, which had in the 
meantime assumed great proportions in the country lying to the 
north of the Godavari, and establish firmly the sovereignty of 
the Calukyas in the east as well. 

By the year c. 618 A. D., it appears that the Vis^u- 
kundins were completely wiped out, and Prthivimaharaja had 
established himself at Pistapura as the paramount lord in 
Andhradesa. He was the son of Vikramgndra and son’s son of 
Mahumja Ra^a-Durjaya and belonged to the Rama-Ka^yapa 
gJitray The Tapi^iva^a grant of his reign describes him with 
the epithets pravardhamuna pratap-dpanata-samasta-sumanta- 
maftipala^ nija-bhuja vijay-Hday-ndhigata yasfd‘visfe§a-bhu§apaJ!p, 
“ who on account of his ever increasing valour, subdued the 
entire circle of snmantas and whose ornament was his distingui* 
shing fame acquired by the rise of victory of his arms.” These 
epithets obviously indicate that Prthivimaharaja rose to be the 
most powerful prince in Andhradesa conquered and levied 
tribute from a host of neighbouring kings. The Ta^diva^a grant 
is important for the reason that it shows the authority of Prthivi- 
mahairaja was firmly established in the heart of the VisQuku^^i^ 
dominions. The record gives to the ancestor Ra^a-Durjaya the 
regal title Maharaja and omits the same to his son Vikramgndra, 
die donor’s father. This omission may be due to the fact that 
while Ra^a-Durjaya was able to assert himself as a paramount 

1 Mr. R. S. Panchamukhi breaks the single ^Qtra name Rama-KSs'yapa into two terms, 
Rumd and absolutely without any justification. This he does apparently to 

find support for his theory that Rapa-Dur jaya was a Cola prince of Renadu. Even that 
theory is based on the fiimsy ground of the identity of the g^tra name K&s'yapa (instead 
of Rama«Kae^yapa) and the casual occurance of the name Durjaya« See E. /.> XXlIIi 
ppPfi-T* 
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king) Vikranigndra could not and his rule was uneventful. 
The donor Pfthivimaharaja, however, is extolled as a powerful 
king who meditated on the feet of his parents, as a parama- 
brahmanya and as having subdued the whole circle of the 
szimantas 4 . e. neighbouring kings or feudatory princes. His 
reign may have lasted roughly half a century (c. 675-- 623 A.D.) 
since the only grant of his reign dated the 46th year seems to 
indicate. The inscription registers the grant 
Ptthivimaharsja village of Tandivada in the PagunSra- 

andhisTa94iva4a . “ ‘ ‘ ii • .. 

grant c. 820 A. D. vtsuya SiS Siti agromru with all the immunities, 
on the full moon day of Karttika by Prthivi- 
maharaja, for the increase of his health, life and fame, to the 
brahmacarin Bhavas'arman of the Kamakayana-g'S/m, who was 
a student of the Chandoga-s'^Ma and resident of KondamaSci. 
The donee was the son of Prthivis'arman and son’s son of 
Visnus'arman. It is said that the donee and his ancestors were 
very learned Brahmans. Visnus^arman is described as “ whose 
mind was purified by the performance of Agnisloma and other 
kratus according to precept and as having mastered the ^ruti 
and Smrli” His son Prthivis'arman is extolled as ‘whose 
habit it was to study, comment and explain the Tri-sahasra 
vidya (Sukla-Yajurveda) and whose prosperity was revealed 
among the priests {ftvij) and assistants {sadasya) by the riches 
given away in kratus frequently performed by him. The donee 
Bhavas^arman is described as a master of the Tri-sahasra^hidya, 
who had written * twenty commentarries,’ who spent his days 
and nights in worshipping the gods, the pitfs and mankind, 
whose intellect was clarified by the knowledge of the Vedas, 
Vedangas, Nyaya, Upanisads and Yoga, who was skilled in 
expounding and commenting the Tri-sahasra-vidya and whose 
body was purified by water of sacred ablutions in various 
sacrifices. Pagu^iara or Pagunavara viqaya^ was the ancient 
name of the region now covered by the Bhipiavaram and 
Narasapuram and the southern fringe of the Ta^uku taluk of the 
West Godavari District and the eastern edge of the Kaikalur 

1 Xri^sahasrayvidya is, the technical expression for the Vajasaneyin branch of the 
Yajurveda* It cannot be translated literally. 

9 lo the Uter records the name appears as PSnSravi^aya also • 
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taluk of the Ktstna district, and was bounded by the Lsdte KollSfu 
on the west, sea on the east and the river Vasistha*G5dUvari 
on the north. Tan^ivada seems to be the same as Tu^in§lda 
in the Kaikalur taluk and Ko^^amaflci identical with Koda- 
maKcili near Aca^ta in the Narasapuram taluk. Ther executor 
of the grant was Sri Rama*lei^ruraja who was probably an 
officer. There is no clue to find out the date of the record, 
but the language, phraseology, palaeography and other 
‘ formal elements ’ of the charter clearly point to the early 
part of the seventh or latter part of the sixth century A. D. 
It will not be therefore improbale to assign the record to 
about 620 A. D. 

Vis:puvardhana's arrival in Andhradesa about 620 A. D., at 
the head of a large army apparently, caused a tide in the fortunes 
of the Calukyas. It was the beginning of the end of the short* 
lived glory of Prthivimaharaja in Andhradesa, for it will be 
remembered tllat the Visnukundins were already uprooted. 
Visriuvardhana or as he is popularly known Kubja*Visnuvardhana 
conquered and destroyed the power of Prthivimaharaja in the 
Northern Andhra country and occupied his 
Prthivimaharaja kingdom. He then made Pistapura, the former 

destroyed: ° , 

c. 62SA. D. seat of Prthivimaharaja, his own capital and 
extended his suzerainty in the first place over 
North Kalinga. The Timmapuram plates of his reign dated 
from Pistapura clearly bear out this conclusion.^ After subduing 
the lord of Kalinga, Kubja'Vis^uvardhana turned his attention 
to the conquest of the south. And before his eventful reign 
covering over a period of eighteen years came to an end he 
made himself the supreme overlord in Andhradesa. In fact 
as the founder of the Eastern Calukya dynasty he acquired the 
sovereignty of the entire Andhra country in succession to the 
Imperial Visnuku^i^ins. There are only two records of his 
reign ; ahd both of them speak of him as Makuruja, as a para, 
mount sovereign, and apparently as having shaken off the 
suzerainty of his elder brother Satyas'raya PulikSs'in II. It 
seems that the formal division, rather separation of the empire 


1 N.r.,lX,p.S17{. 
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toto two distinct kingrdoms, Kuntala and Ystigi, between the two 
brothers and the assumption of sovereignty by Kubja-Yis^u- 
vardhana was brought about under most cordial 
vSto^'f^nded tnrcumstances. Pulikes'in II evidently allowed 
Eastera Branch his younger'brother to assume independence in 
of the caiukya jjjg Andhra country which he conquered by 
pura 0 . 634 A. D. the Strength of his own armsi as he himself did 
in Kuntala. For, that event would certainly 
avert a clash of claims for the throne of Kuntala itself which he 
apparently intended to descend to his own children. Kubja- 
VisQuvardhana is always described in the records of the family 
as * the dear younger brother * of Satyas'raya Pulikes'fvallabha ; 
and this expression indicates beyond doubt that both the brothers 
and their descendants, even after separation of the two kingdoms, 
remained on most affectionate and cordial terms. 

The inscriptions of his period as well a^ the records of 
some of the feudatory chieftains of Andhradesa of the twelfth 
century speak of the manner in which Kubja-Vis^uvardhana 
conquered the whole of the Andhra country and destroyed 
the power of the Pallavas and their vassal kings m the 
Southern Andhra country on the one hand, 
Knbja-Vi?pu- Prthivimaharaja of Pistapura and the Eastern 

vardoansi conquers * • • a 

Andhradesa. Ganga king of Kalinga on the Other. Kubja- 
Visnuvardhana brought several mercenary 
chieftains of war from the west, or the Middle Country in 
Daksi^iapatha as it was called, when he came to Andhradesa and 
in course of time raised them to the rank of vassals by granting 
them principalities in the newly conquered territories as rewards 
for the assistance rendered by them in subduing the hostile 
feudatory princes and conquering the country. One such 
military chieftain is known from the inscriptions. He was 
Buddhavarman, the ancestor of the Durjaya chiefs of Giri- 
pas?cima-sf«ta Guntur district of which 

Nadendla was the capital.^ The ancestors of the other Durjaya 


1 S. l-l., IV No. 662. 

Lines 1 to 17 arf^ ?.[53 
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^ieftdns of the southern Andhra country, particularly of 
Oiiigetumlrga, Natavadi, Velana^idu, Kona-Ka^^f^va^i and 
others were probably among those mercenary chieftains that 
fought for Kubja-Visouvardhana, and obtained from him the 
rulership of small principalities in the region lying on the 
southern bank of the Ki's^a. Kubja-Vispuvardhana was a 
great statesman and conqueror. The inscriptions speak of 
him as a mighty warrior who “ humbled the circle of vassals 
by means of the sharp«edge of his sword.” He acquired the 
title. V i§ama‘Siddhi, because he had achieved success against 
fortresses difficult of access* on the plains, in the water* in the 
woods, on the hills.” He bore the epithet N araldka-vikratna 
or Naralska-Trimkrama on account of his invincible prowess 
which surpassed the world.^ 

According to the Cfpurapalli grant which was dated the 
18th year of his victorious reign, Kubja>Visnuvardhana appears 
to have conquered the whole of Kalinga by that date. The 
date of the grant has been equated to Friday, June 27, 641 A.D.^ 
Reckoning backwards we find that he was crowned king 
of the Andhra country about March, -624 A. D. and that 
he reckoned the commencement of his reign as paramount 
sovereign from the fist lunar day of the bright 
Commencement fortnight of Vais^SLkha in Saka Samvat 546 
SltJhSa^'Sgn expired, corresponding to March, 26, 624 A.D.8 
so March. SS4 A.D. This date falls roughly six or seven years after 
the date of the king’s Satara grant. The 
Cipurupalli copper>plates register the grant of the village of 
Kalvakopda by Kubja>Visriuvardhana as an agrahara, on the 
auspicious occasion of a lunar eclipse in SrUvapa to two Brah- 
mana householders, Visnus^arman and Madhavas'arman of the 
Gautama gdfm and Taittirlya'cara^ta, and sons of Durgas^arman.* 

E^] ^ jwjp • [y] « 

) E* /*• IX pp. 817. tdxt lines 6-10. 
a SeeJAHRS, Vol. IX. Pt. iv. p. 16. 

8 Dr. Fleet calculates the equivalent of the date of this grant as ]uly 7. 682 A* D* 
/li^.Afi^,XX,p.]6. 
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The edict was issued from the king's residence at Cerupura, a 
town in the Palaki Kalvakoip^a is said to have been 

situated in the Dimile-fis^i>'a- The localities mentioned above 
are of great importance* For, it will be remembered that it was 
from his residence at Puranisathgama in Pa).aki-r3§im which 
lay on [the southern bank of the VaAs'adhara in Kalinga, 
that Indrabhat^raka issued the Ramatirtham plates roughly a 
century ago. 

The commencement of Kubja-Visi?uvardhana’s reign in 
Andhradesa as paramount sovereign marks the date of 
destruction of the last vestiges of the Vispuku^^in 
sovereignty. Maficyan^ia-Bhattaraka must have been defeated 
and slain by his treacherous vassal iPrthivImaharaja of 
Pistapura, and later, all the traces of the Vis^iu- 
End of the vi^pu- kun^tn Suzerainty put an end to by the Calukya 
of*thrc 5 ruk^? conqueror. Thus ended with his death the 
glorious chapter of the Vis^uku^idin dynasty, in 
i the early history of Andhradesa. The destruction of the Vis^u- 
j ku^dins and the establishment of the Calukya sovereignty in 
\ Andhradesa were marked by the issue of new coinage by 
\ Kubja-Visi;iuvardhana in his own name.i 

1 1 Two honrds of coppnr-coins were discovered at Yellaniaffcili (Vizgapataw district) 
(Ind. Ant, XXV. p. 823) and Da^^apahad (Dopdapa^u) in Nalgopda district. Rep. Arch, 
Dept. H. E. H. Nizam's Dominions. 1926-26 : Appendix B, pp. 261!. 



APPENDIX. 

I 

Coins and Emblems of the Vis^ukupdins. 

Let us now refer to the coins and emblems of the Vis^u- 
ku^dins, that have been wrongly and ignorantly attributed to 
other dynasties of South India. Certain coins 
Viwnkiip 4 in that Were collected by Sir Walter Elliot have 
a'tributodto* fhe been classed as Pallava or Kurumba>Pallava. 

PAiiavM. This classification was made at a time when the 

name of the Visriuku^cjin dynasty was not even 
heard of. Tliese coins were collected by Elliot during his 
Commissionership of the Northern Circars. These must, there- 
fore, necessarily belong to the dynasties that held sway in the 
northern part of the Andhra country and not elsewhere. Pllliot's 
collections and the remarks of various writers on the coins have 
to be re-examined in the light of new materials that have been 
innce discovered. Prof. Rapson refers to a group of coins under 
the heading * Pallava * and divides them in to two classes :(I) 
Those which in style bear some resemblance to the coins of 
the Andhras (Elliot’s Coitis of South India, Plate II Nos. 55-58) 
and perhaps also (Ibid) Nos. 131-38) called ‘Pallava- Kurumbas.’ 
He believes that these belong to the second and third centuries 
A. D.i Rapson believes further that the occurrence of the ship 
symbol on the reverse testifies that the dynasty, which issued the 
coins, carried on foreign trade. The Pallavas established them- 
selves only in the middle of the third century in South India. 
Until then the Andhra country was under the Imperial Andhras 
and later under the Iksvakus. It appears from the Prakrit 
Inscription of Upusika Bsdhisiri at Naggrjunako;;i^a, that the 
Andhra country enjoyed a considerable amount of religious and 
commercial intercourse with the eastern countries beyond the 
seas during the Iksvaku period. It is well known that the coins 
of the Andhra king Sr! Yajfla ^^takar^i contain a ship symbol 

1 Coinages of SouiheHt India, pp> 87 No. 138 
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on the reverse which signifies the existence of commercial 
intercourse between Andhradesa and countries beyond the 
seas under the aegis of the Imperial §atavahanas. The 
ship symbol coins which Sir Walter Elliot collected may have 
to be attributed either to the Iksvakus or their successors, 
the SalaAkayanas and Visnukundins. (II) The second class of 
coins according to Prof. Rapson’s classification is of gold and 
silver, which is undoubtedly later. Here again there is no 
evidence of their exact date. The coins bear the emblem of a 
‘ maned lion ’ with an' inscription in old Brahmi script under* 
neath it. The ‘ lion symbol ’ was the emblem of the early 
dynasties of Andhradesa, the Iksvakus, Visriuku^dins and the 
Early Colas; it never was of the Pallavas. The 
seals of the R3.matirtham and Cikkula plates 
as well as the Polamuru copper plate grant of 
Madhavavarman III bear in relief the emblem 
of a lion standing to the proper right with the 
right fore«paw raised and, with a wide open 
mouth and apparently with an up* turned double tail. In the 
sculptures of the Iksvaku epoch and later, of the Visriukurajin 
period, the lion symbol is always prominent. It is also well 
known that the Pallava emblem was a bull (nandi) and never a 
lion. Coins which contain a lion symbol on the reverse cannot 
I therefore be attributed to the Pallavas. Moreover, the coins 
\ showing the lion symbol have on the obverse a vase on a stand. 
\ It may be observed that the ‘ vase ’ symbol was a peculiar 
(feature found in the sculptures of the rock*cut temples of 
\Mugalar3japuram (Mudgalarajapura) Up^avalli and Eezwada 
on the banks of the Krs^a. The territory lying on the northern 
bank of the Krs^a was never under the occupation of the Pallavas. 


* Uon’ and 
'Vase’ are 
VifQukutidin 
emblems; not 
Pallava* 


It is, therefore, impossible for the vase to have been the Pallava 
symbol. The coins, therefore, of the lion and vase symbols 
I that had been wrongly assigned to the Pallavas, by previous 
writers like Vincent A. Smith, Elliot, Rapson and others, have 
now to be correctly attributed to the Andhra dynasties, 
\particulaly to the Vi^uku^^ins. 
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Sir Walter Elliot mentions in his collection six varieties of 
coins which he also assigns wrongly to the Pallavas. Two of the 
six coins are of base silver alloy and the rest of gold of varying 
weight. The silver coins bear on the reverse the symbol of a 
lion with ample mane, and an inscription at the bottom* 
“ There are some examples also,” he writes, “ of coins which 
have a sword above or in front of the animal.”! On the reverse 
is a vase on the stand between the tall tripod lamp-stands, the 
whole within a broad circle of radiating lines. The gold coins 
too; (Coins Nos. 51 — 54) have, on the obverse, a lion to the left, 
paw raised, with a circle around which is a doubtful legend. 
On the reverse is a storeyed edifice or temple and below it, a 
word which has not yet been deciphered. According to Elliot 
these are doubtful coins, the provenance of which is unknown. 
Nevertheless the symbol of a storeyed edifice on the obverse is 
interesting, and seems to represent the storeyed cave temple at 
U^^^valli on the Kfspa. Another gold coin, (No. 52 of Plate II) 
is from Rajamahendri, with a lion with paw uplifted on the 
obverse; and the letter Mu with another imperfect letter, perhaps 
dha underneath it is clearly visible. It may be believed that 
these letters represent the name Madhavavarman of the Vispu* 
kuti^in dynasty. The storeyed temple or edifice seems to have 
pillars underneath it. These coins seem, therefore, to belong 
to the VisQukui^^ins and not to the Pallavas. 


There is another interesting 6nd of sixty-eight copper coins 
and one gold coin from Bojjanna-ko^^^ and EtUko^^ near 
Ajiakapalli, Vizagapatm district.^ It has been found that some 
of the copper coins bear distinctly on their obverse the legend 
Vi^masiddhi and accordingly assigned to the Eastern Ca)ukya 
king Kubja-Visi^uvardhana. Others bear, on the obverse, the 
figure of a lion and on the reverse, that of a 
vase ; these however were ignorantly assigned 
to the Pallavas. These coins cannot be assigned 
to the Pallavas. They must be attributed to the Vi^ku^t^in 


The AnakSpalli 
hoard. 


l.Sutnismata Orientala, Vol, I. Nos. 162A, PI. 11. Nos. 49>64. 
* Pwt I, p. M. 
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dynasty whose sovereignty was supplanted by the Cajukyas. 
It is noteworthy that a single coin out of this hoard is unique 
and deserves special notice. While marked with the symbols 
of the vase and the lion like the rest, it bears in archaic 
characters of about the fourth or Bfth century A. D, a legend 
which the epigraphist, the late V. Venkayya tentatively read as 
^rikanta^ but which I think must be read as ^riparvata. The 
Visnukupdins called themselves “ the worshippers of the feet of 
the holy Lord of Sriparvata.” Possibly, the Vis^tukuri^in 
monarchs of the early period adopted the name of their tutelary 
deity ^nparvatasvumin as the legend on their coin. This 
indeed is a unique coin ; and the discovery of the hoard which 
contained both the Vispuku^din and the Eastern Calukya coins 
shows that the Vis^uku^^i^^ preceded the Eastern Calukyas in 
the sovereignty of Andhradesa. 


The provenance of these coins in the Vis^juku^^*® 
dominions as well as the symbols of the lion, vase and storeyed 
edifice on them clearly prove that the Vis^uku^dins issued their 
own coinage in copper, silver and gold to proclaim their imperial 
suzerainty in Daksi^apatha. The Vis^ukuridin kings, at any 
rate Madhavavarman 1 and Madhavavarman III, 
claim to have performed eleven Asfvamsdhas : 
and the former a Rnjasuyat SarvamBdha and 
thousands of other excellent while the 

latter, innumerable gifts of gold like Bahusu^ 
varpa and Hirapyagarbha in thorough orthodox , Brahmanical 
style* The Visnukuiridin monarchs, therefore, must have felt a 
great need to issue their own coinage- They were undoubtedly 
rich and powerful kings who rose to imperial dignity after the 
manner of the earlier dynasties like the Iksvakus and the ^ta> 
vahanas. They would have copied, too, the Vakatakas and 
the Imperial Guptas, their contemporaries and allies in the 
North. 


Provenance and 
other evidence 
point to the 
Vi^tiukup^^ns. 


The lion symbol is found on the seals of the Vis^ukundin 
charters. It was their lufichhana or emblem. The vase symbol 
must have been borrowed or copied either from the Satavahanas 
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OF the IksvSkus, with whom the VisQukuQ^ns seem to have 
some connection. The storeyed edifice on the coins appears 
to be a symbol which was adopted to commemorate the famous 
rock’Cut temple at UQ^avalli which was probably excavated 
under their patronage in the hey-day of their glory. These 
emblems and the political history of the Visnuku^^in^ admirably 
agree with each other* All the gold and silver coins and all 
the architecture that had been wrongly and ignorantly attributed 
to the Pallavas have therefore to be assigned to the Imperial 

Visnukuri4>®s* 


II 

Vi§pukupdin Architecture. 


Kock'hewn 
Temples of 
Andhradcsa* 
Pre>Mahendra or 
Mahendra style, a 
misnomer. 


A number of cave temples are found in Andhradesa. 
Those that are found at Bezwada, Mugalarajapuram, U^da- 
valli and Bhairavako^ida (Bhairavunikon^a) seem to have been 
modelled after the rock-cut temples of GuntupalH and K5ru- 
konda and other ancient places, of the earlier Buddhist epoch. 

' These cave temples have much in common in 
style and architecture with the later temples 
hewn out of rock at Vallam, Trichinopoly, 
Dalavanur Manc^agapattu and other places in 
the Tamil country. On account of the great 
similarity of style and ornamentation, the rock- 
hewn temples of Andhradesa have been assigned to the so 
called Pre-Mahsndra and Mahsndra style of architecture and 
are believed to be the work of the Pallava king Mahendra- 
varman I. The originator of this theory and appellation is 
Mr. A. H. Longhurst.^ When he wrote his Memoir on the 
Pallava Architecture in 1924, the framework of chronology of 
the early dynasties of Andhradesa and the political history of 
the Pallavas of Kailci were still unsettled. It is therefore 
necessary to examine the theory advanced by Mr. Longhurst in 
,the light of new facts that have since then come to light. 


1 TH* Pallava ArchitectHr^ Part I. p. 6. 




Rock cut four storeyed Temple at Undavalli 
on the southern bank of the Krsna near Bezwada. 

belonging to Visnukundin Ef 

By the^ kin I courtesy of the A rchL Surv* of India* 
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Cave temples: 
their character 
and architecture. 


The cave temples in Andhradesa are rock-cut subterranean 
excavations. They have but one external facade, namely 
the face of the rock. The architectural character of these 
temples is therefore simple and severe, and is 
indicative of great strength and durability. 
The architecture is mainly internal. On plan 
( the temple consists of a rectangular pillared 
hall with a small shrine chamber excavated in one of the side 
walls. The shrine chamber is free from all ornamentation 
within, but usually has dimtapulakas ox ‘door-keepers’ carved 
in bold relief and standing on each side of the entrance to the 
shrine. The external ends of the facade are also provided with 
figures of door-keeprs at each end protecting the outer entrance. 
The dvurapzilakas are very huge figures and have a characteristic 
pose, which is somewhat different from those of the door-keepersi 
of the rock-cut shrines of the Tamil country. They generally 
stand facing the spectator, in rather an aggressive attitude, with 
one hand resting on a massive club. Others have one hand 
raised to the head in the act of adoration. The dvurapulakas 
are usually found in large niches excavated in the face of the 
rock on either side of the entrance. Their head-dress is 
peculiar ; by a curious arrangement, the hair extends outwards 
and rests on the shoulders in a huge circular mass. The head- 
dress also contains bull’s horns. The bull’s horns and the strange 
manner of dressing the hair suggest that the shrines rank 
amongst the earliest Hindu temples and that some peculiar 
Saiva cult flourished in the Andhra country during that period. 
I Another characteristic feature of these temples is the type of the 
[ pillar found in them. The pillars are about two feet square in 
\ section and about seven feet in height. The upper and lower 
portions are cubical in section while the middle portion of the 
shaft has the angles bevelled off, which makes the middle 
third octagonal in section. Sometimes the cubical portions are 
decorated with a conventional lotus flower design, similar to 
the lotus medallions appearing on the stone rails of the Amara- 
vatl Stupa. Each pillar has a corresponding pilaster. The 
cornice of the facade and that over the shrine doorway, usually 
71 
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takes the form of a heavy projecting^ convex moulding decorated 
with the Buddhist gable-window ornament. This ornament 
imitates a miniature barrel-vaulted roof decorated with small 
horse-shoe shaped gable windows. Human heads are portrayed 
peering through these windows, and the gables have large flat 
. headed flnials shaped like garden spades. Another feature is 
1 the Buddhist rail ornament. Roriated turapas are also some- 
times depicted in bas reliefs, spanning an entrance or as an 
ornament over a niche containing an image. Still another 
feature of the style is the bas relief ornament representing a 
vase. Carved in the base of the pilaster is usually found a 
bas relief ornament representing a vase tied crosswise with 
ribbons with a kind of floral decoration issuing from the mouth 
of the vessel. It is a design that frequently appears in the 
Buddhist monuments of Amaravati and other places. Lastly, a 
very charactersttc and striking feature is the lion ornamentation* 
Usually the bases of the pillars are decorated with lions, some- 
times with their fore-paws raised and with up turned lashing 
tails. 

Images of dvurapnlakas similar to those that are found in 
the cave temples were discovered recently in Bezwada. They 
have been assigned to the Calukya epoch. They stand six and 
a half feet high and are carved out of a huge 
Sculptures single stone. They seem to have adorned a 
Bezwada. great shrine at Bezwada, traces of which no 
longer exist. A camaradhnrinl (female figure 
with a chowrie in hand) and two elephants carved similarly in 
huge single stones have been also found in the same place. 
There was sometime ago at the same spot a large figure of 
Ga:peE/a. All these monuments seem to belong to the same 
epoch as the rock-cut shrines found in the Andhra country. 

The rock-cut temples in Bezwada are excavated in the 
eastern and western slopes of the Indrakfla hill. These are. 
five in number. The Akkanna-Madanna maptapa is the largest 
and the best rock-cut temple in that place. It is a triple-celled 
temple with a pillared hall in front, and faces the east. There 
are three temples in MugalarSjapuram, three miles to the easf 
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Bezwada and 
M ugalara japaram . 


of Bezwada. There are two more in the neighbouring hills at 
the same place. These temples like those of Bezwada contain 
three shrine cells each; and this fact clearly 
Temples at indicates that these shrines were dedicated to 
the Hindu Trinity. The central cell which is, 
however, larger than the two flanking on either 
side seems to have contained a linga which was surmounted on 
the usual yoni pedestal. In addition to the usual characteristic 
features, the central shrine of the TrimUrti temple at Mugala- 
rajapuram contains a representation of the heads of Siva and 
his consort Parvati. The one on the west of the central shrine 
contains the images of Visnu and Laksmi and the one on the 
east, Brahma with three faces. Carved in the face of the rock 
is a life size bas relief figure of Siva, dancing presumably in the 
form of Nataraja or Kalika-Tarujava. 


On the other side of the Krsna river is Undavalli which is 

• • • • • 

I more interesting and important. Here is a four storeyed rock- 
cut temple, apparently dedicated to Visnu under the name 
Anantasfayana, hewn in a hill on the southern bank of the 
river. Strictly speaking, the shrine at Undavalli consists 
of three temples excavated in the rock one above the other. 
The ground floor is unfinished. The first floor like the temples 
at Bezwada and Mugalarajapuram contains a shrine which is 
apparently dedicated to the Hindu Trinity. 
Rock cut four Xhe second storey contains a large pillared 

which Hes the colossal image of 
I Anantasfayana referred to above. The bases 
of two pillars in the centre of the hall are decorated with 
little figures of lions which are represented with one fore-paw 
raised, erect head and gaily carried lashing tails. The bases 
of the pillars are decorated with vase ornamentations similar 
to those found at Mugalarajapuram. The style of the door- 
) keepers, panels, niches containing Siva figures and groups of 
I miniature rock-cut Siva temples close by on the hill, all indicate 
\ that thb great shrine was a stronghold of the MShes'vara 
I cult from the earliest times, in spite of the Yis^^u image about 
I whose origin there is no information. At the southern end of 
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the open terrace on the same storey, there is a group of 
decayed figures carved in the round, representing a life-size 
male human figure seated in the usual conventional cross-legged 
, style, between two huge lions, one on each side. The figure 
is unfortunately without head and also too decayed to be 
identified. The entire group in the round seems to belong to 
the Siva temple, for it is just above the cornice of that shrine. 
The human figure does not seem to represent any particular 
deity, for it has only two arms. It is quite probable that it was 
^ intended as an image of the saintly king who excavated the 
temple. The two lions on either side and the lion ornamentation 
in the group and elsewhere seem to suggest that the saintly 
human figure might be a Visnuku^din monarch. 


I Roughly twenty miles north-west of Udayagiri and at a 
I difficult place to reach in the Nellore district lies Bhairavakonda, 
which contains a group of eight temples, all hewn out of the 
rock and dedicated to the worship of Siva. 

B^i«^ov4a. These temples are similar in style, plan and 
architecture to those found at Mugalarajapuram 
and Bezwada. On each side of the doorway of the temple is a 
large niche contaning a life-size figure of a dvnrapulaka wearing 
a peculiar head-dress including bull’s horns, with a curious 
arrangement of the massive hair, and leaning in a characteristic 
pose on a huge club. In all these eight temples an important 
position is given to the linga and this feature plainly shows that 
Mahes'vara was the principal object of worship, Brahma and 
VisQU being regarded as minor deities. In the ornamental 
temples at this place, the cornice is decorated with the gable 
window design and frieze of fat little dwarfs below it, and lion 
pillars with bracket capitals. 


Mr. Longhurst thinks that these rock-cut shrines were the 
work of the Pallava king Mahgndravarman I. It is no doubt 
true that the origin of these temples at Bezwada, Mugalaraja- 
puram, Undavalli, and Bhairavakojpda is obscure. Unfortunately, 
too, none of these shrines contain any inscriptions whidi enable 
tis to determine their origin and date. But it is clear that they 
sprang into existence during the period of militant revival of 
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Brahmtnism and the decline of Buddhism sometime after the 
fall of the Iksvakus. The architectural style of these monuments 
plainly denotes that they were the work of the people who 
inherited the traditions of art and architecture of the Buddhists 
of the earlier Satavshana and Iksvaku epochs. It seems that the 
descendants of the workmen who excavated the temples in 
Andhradesa later on migrated to the Tamil counhy and executed 
similar and sometimes better work there. It is no doubt true 
that the style of the sculptures and mouldings and the similarity 
of plan and architecture between the rock*cut temples of 
Andhradesa and Tamil country indicate that both were the 
work of one and the same race of people. The Telugu names 
appearing In some of earliest Pallava inscriptions of the rock- 
cut shrines in the reign of Mahgndravarroan 1 show that the 
architects and sculptors came from Andhradesa. It is therefore 
reasonable to believe that the monuments of Andhradesa were 
the work of a race of people who preceded Mahgndravarman I. 
It is possible that they were excavated during the vigorous 
period of the Imperial Vis^ukup^lns. 

Let us see how far this view finds support in the materials 
. available to us. All these shrines were apparently dedicated 
\ to the worship of Siva* It is an admitted fact that Mabendra- 
varman 1 got his taste for the rock-cut temples from the Andhra 
country. And like the great emperor As^ka, Mahendravarman I 
had to change his religion. He was at first a 
Reasons for Jaina, but later on he became a convert to the 
assigning the Mahes'vara. It was only after the 

the Vi;vukuo4in adoption of the Mahes'vara cult that Mahgndra- 

Epoch. varman felt the impulse to excavate sub- 

terranenan rock-cut temples after the models 
. in Andhradesa. Therefore the rock-cut temples on the banks 
i of the Kt^a and of the Nellore district seem to belong to the 
I period before Mahendravarman I. Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
I believes that the rock-cut shrines of Bezwada, Mugalarajapuram 
I and U^^valli were the work of the Vis^uku^^ns. He is right 
in this conclusion. But Mr. Longhurst does not accept this 
view. He thinks that there is no proof that the Vispukup^ins 
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excavated these rock-cut temples. But the history of the 
Pallava rule of Andhradesa settles the question. To Mr, 
Longhurst the history of the Visriuku^i^lo dynasty was not 
known. From the days of the Brhatphalayanas, the dynasties of 
Andhradesa were followers of Brahmanism and the cult of Mahes'- 
vara. Sriparvata or Sris'aila had always been the seat of the 
Mahgs^vara cult and was celebrated throughout the land during 
the early period. On the contrary, the Pallavas were worshippers 
of Visriu and called themsleves Parama-Bhugavatas. Some of 
the early Pallava kings were either Jainas or Buddhists, but 
such names as Siva-Skanadavarman and Vijaya-Skandavarman 
borne by the early kings, seem to show that at least some of 
them were worshippers of Siva at that early date. The fact 
that the Pallava kings had kkatvnV'ga for their banner and the 
bull for their emblem or crest supports this view. On the 
contrary, some of the kings of the Sanskrit charters seem 
to be adherents of the Vais^ava faith as indicated by their 
names Vis:[iugopa, Siihhavispu, and Kumara-Vis^u. This is 
further corroborated by the facts that the Pallavas from the days 
of the Sanskrit grants adopted the epithet Parama-Bhugavata 
and that they commenced the preambles to their charters by 
an invocation to God Vispu as Jitam Bhagavatn* These show in 
unmistakable terms that the Early Pallavas were worshippers of 
Vi^u. It is therefore reasonable to presume that the Pallavas 
prior to Mahendravarman I, who were either Jainas or Vals^iavas 
and not worshippers of Siva, could not be the builders of the 
rock'Cut shrines of Andhradesa, and that Mahendravarman 1 
himself could not have excavated them, because he had acquired 
the taste for them apparently only after he embraced the cult of 
Mahgsvara. 
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CHAPTER I. 


7. The Rise of the Eastern Gaiigas of Kalinga, 

Circa 497 — 625 A. D. 

The history of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga ought to be, 
strictly speaking, the subject matter of a separate treatise, for. 
it will be doing grave injustice to treat so vast and intricate a 
subject as that in this summary fashion. A detailed and 
comprehensive history of the Eastern Gangas is beyond the 
scope of the present work from the chronological point of 
view. For, it is practically the history of 
Introductory. Kalinga from the close of the fifth down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. But as the 
history of the Eastern Gangas is intimately connected with the 
history of the early dynasties of Andhradesa, and also with the 
decline of the Vispiukundin Empire, we are confining ourselves 
to the rise of that dynasty to power in Kalinga and to its 
vicissitudes in the early period. The present study is thus 
confined to the history of its struggles with the Sailodbhavas of 
Konyodha and other ancient local dynasties of Kalinga on the 
one hand and the Visnukundins on the other. An attempt will 
also be made in this short study to determine the initial point 
of the Gaiiga era which has been a knotty problem since the 
days of Dr. Fleet and which is the basis for the reconstruction of 
the history of the Eastern Gangas. To be precise, the present 
study confines itself to the period which commences with the 
establishment of the Eastern Ganga dynasty in Trikalinga in the 
closing years of the fifth century and ends with the accession of 
Indravarman (III) son of Danarnava to the throne of Kalinga* 
nagara, about 620 A. D. 

The origin of the Eastern Ganga dynasty is lost in obscurity. 
There are several versions about its origin and rise to power. 
But the dynastic records are the best material to judge from, 
as in the case of the Pallavas. There was a Ganga dynasty in 
72 
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Origin and 
original home of 
the Eastern 
Gangas. 


Kalinga known to historians as the Eastern Gangas early in the 
sixth century. There was also a Gaftga or Jahnaveya dynasty 
as it is called, known to the historians as the 
Western Gaftgas, in Mysore, earlier than that, 
in the beginning of the fifth century. Both 
these dynasties seem to be different families; 
nevertheless they seem to belong to one and 
the same tribe called Gafiga or Gaftga. It is possible to 
presume that they became known by that appellation, because 
they lived for a long time on the banks of the Ganga (Ganges) 
or Jahnavi in Northern India and spread southwards at some 
unknown period. The Gangas who inhabited the Gangetic Delta 
were ancient tribes : they were mentioned by Megasthenes 
(c. 800 B. C.) as a tribe or tribes occupying the region of the 
mouths of the Gahges in lower Bengal. They were referred to 
as the Gangaridai^ and their territory is said to have lain between 
the Ganges on the north and the river Damodar on the south, 
Magadha on the west and the sea on the east. According to the 
Natural History of Pliny, (c. 77 A. D.) the Ganga tribe would 
seem to have moved southwards and occupied the region of 
Modo Calingae or Madhya Kalinga (J)x\ts.r about the mouths 
of the Vaihs'adhara in the north of the Vizagapatam district. 
Their capital is said to have been Dandagula which has been 
identified with Dantapura of the Buddhist traditions. 

Some writers are of opinion that there must have been some 
connection between the Gangas of Kalinga and the Gangas or 
Jahnaveyas of Gangava^i in Mysore. The Jahnaveyas of Gafiga- 
va^i *0 sovereignty in Punnata-Pannata country in Southern 
Mysore, and were Brahmans in the beginning like the Gangas of 
Kalinga. But while the Gaiigas of Punnata-Pannata country 
claimed descent in the Karivayana-^5/m and were Jainas by 
religion, the Gafigas of Kalinga were Brahmans of Atreya-^o^m 
and were worshippers of God Siva under the 
name Gokar^ies'vara. The gUra of the Early 
Gangas of Kalinga is nowhere mentioned; it is a 
matter for conjecture. Some writers believe that 
as the Later Gahgas of Kalinga seem to belong 


The JSbnaveyas 
and the Ga&gas of 
Kalinga possibly 
belong to a single 
tribe. 
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to the same Early Gahga dynasty, the latter might in all 
likelihood belong to the same Xtreya-gdtra, As the Western 
Gahgas or the Jahnaveyas belong to a different-^S/ra, it is 
probable that they were a different family and had no connection 
with the Gangas of Kalinga, though both of them belonged to 
the same Ganga tribe and had connections with each other in 
the beginning. 

The Jahnaveyas rose to sovereignty about the beginning of 
the fifth century as shown elsewhere,* while the Eastern Gangas 
did not rise to power till the close of the fifth century. Those 
who maintain the connection between the Eastern Gangas and 
the Western Gangas refer to the tradition recorded in the family 
charters of the Eastern Gangas, which states that Kamar^iava I, 
the founder or progenitor of the Later Gaiiga dynasty migrated 
into Kalinga with his four younger brothers from GafigavS^i 
and Kolahalapura in Mysore, leaving the ancestral kingdom to 
his paternal uncle, and established himself in Kalinga after 
destroying the Sahara chief named Sabaraditya. Let us examine 
the tradition closely. 


From the navel of the divine lord Visriu there arose 
Brahman. From him was born Atri, the lord of the sages. He 
begot Sas'anka. His son was Budha. His son was Pururavas, 
then his son was Ayus. Then in that lineage was born a son 
named Turvasu who propitiated the river GangS and obtained 
a son, called Gangeya. Since then his descendants were 
renowned in the world under the name Gangunvaya?- A 
descendant of Turvasu was Pragalbha, whose son was Kolahala* 
He built a city and named it after himself as Kolahalapura in 
Gangava<Ji-®f§ffyfl!* When there had gone by 81 kings who 
enjoyed the rulership of Kolahala, there arose 
Eastern Gafiga fn his lineage prince Virasiihha. “ Among the 
kings of his time none had the courage even to 
look at the maddened sword of this (Virasi±ha)» 
who terrified the Cojas by the march of his armies, the Pappas 


traditions 

examined. 


1 Ind, Ant. XVIII. pp. 168ff. 
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by the knitting of his eye brows, the seven Konkana kings by a 
menacing roar, the Keralas by a shout of contempt, the kings of 
Karpata and Lata by a threatening movement of his head.” 
He had five sons, Kamarriava, Danar^ava, Gunarnava, Mara- 
simha and Vajrahasta. Kamarnava, though he could have 
recovered the kingdom usurped by his father’s brother, left the 
country to him, and set out with his four brothers and destroying 
the foes that attacked him on the way, marched eastwards. He 
got up the mountain Mahendra and worshipped the god 
Gokarnasvamin. He obtained through His favour the sovereignty 
of Kalinga with all the insignia of universal kingship, and shone 
like Mahendra. Kamarnava, who obtained the surname 
Mahendra, defeated and slew Sabaraditya, the lord of that region, 
on the battlefield and thus took possession of the kingdom of 
Kalinga. Dantapura which excelled even the city of Surendra was 
his capital.”! This account of the origin of the Ganga dynasty, 
particularly of the Later Ganga dynasty seems to have some 
connection with the legendary origin of the family recorded in 
the preambles of a collateral Ganga dynasty of Kalinga. 

This collateral Ganga family ruled from a place called 
Svetaka or §cetaka which has not been yet identified, and 
now and then interrupted the sovereignty of the elder 
branch that ruled from Kalinganagara or Dantapura by the 
strength of their arms. In the formal preambles of their charters 
are found epithets which corroborate the tradition regarding 
the migration of the Ganga family from Gangavadi in the south. 
The kings of this Scetaka or Svetaka dynasty are called 

Nandagiri - nnthal^ Kdkalclvalapura - pattapa - 
varayagho^lp, “ the glorious 
vho belonged to the city of 
of Svetaka. Kokalavalapura and who had brought or 
obtained the war drum Karfavalya.”^ The same 
epithet occurs in another record of this family with 

1 The tradition was first recorded in the charters of Anantavarma-Choda-Gafigadeva 

in the eleventh century. See his records dated S'* S* 1034 Vol. 1* p* 107ff.) 

and S', S* 1040 XVIII, p, 168fi.) 

2 H* /*, XXm> p< 78| text lines 7'*8, 


Epithets vinirgata-kamvalya' 

belonging to the « j r xt j 
collateral Branch of Nandagin, ' 
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a slight variation as Garigztmalakula • tilaka - sfn Kulaulapura - 
paitapakasyafy kamvalya-varaya^ghdqa^^ Kielhorn translated 
the first epithet in the passage as “belonging to the 
spotless family of the Gafigas, the lord of the excellent city 
of K5lahala> ” For the next epithet, he was unable to suggest 
any meaning or emendation in a satisfactory manner, but 
felt no doubt that kamvalya mentioned some special musical 
instrument to which he was entitled. He suggested that as the 
signs for the initial u and ha are similar, the Kolaulapura might 
probably be a mistake for Kolahalapura. Accordingly it appears 
that Kdtahala~puravarBsfvara or Kolnhalapurapattapaka, meaning 
the ‘ lord of the excellent city of Kolahalapura ’ and ‘ the 
inhabitant of Kolahalapura ’ respectively were the hereditary 
titles of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga whether they belonged 
to the elder or the younger branch.® 

These traditions indicate that the Eastern Gangas were a 
southern family who emigrated from Gangava^i and Kolahala- 
pura and obtained sovereignty of Kalinga on the east. 
Kokalavalapura, Kolahalapura, Kolaulapura. Kolalapura, 
Kovajalapura or Kuvalalapura, all seem to denote one and the 
same place which has been identified by Lewis Rice with Kolar 
in Mysore. The title Nandagirinsiha is new to the Eastern 
Gangas, and curiously enough occurs only once in the records 
of the Junior dynasty of Svetaka or Scgtaka discovered so far.® 
The title N andagiritmtha was also adopted by the Western 
Cajukyas and Western Gangas in some of their charters.^ 
Nandagiri has been identified with the well known* fortified hill 
to the west of Kolar district, Mysore, now called Nandidroog 
(Nandidurga).*^ 

These traditions are found only in the records of the Later 
Gafigas of the eleventh century. Some scholars are therefore 

1 E. I., IV, p. 199, text lines 6-7, p, 200, note 1. 

2 See Ind. Ant., VI, pp. 102, 108 ; and Vol. XVIII, pp. 811, 312. 

8 K. XXIII, p. 78, text line 7. 

4 Western Calukya : (Kielhorn’s List of South Indian Inscriptions Nos. 168. 170 n ) 
Western GaAga: (Ibid, Nos, 96, 124, 126, ISO, 132 and 183. 

8 Imperial Gaaetteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 859. 
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inclined to reject them as untrustworthy materials for 
determining the origin of the family* They contend that these 
legends and traditions came into existence for 
Legends etc. the first time in the eleventh century when 
found for the first mythological pedigrees were being invented or 
records of the Constructed for the Eastern Ganga dynasty m 

Later Gafigas. order to glorify it. It may be true that these 

legends and traditions were first recorded in 
the eleventh century or thereabouts but the claim that the 
ancestors of the dynasty migrated from Kolahalapura in GaAga- 
vadi and that their ancestors bore the epithets ‘ Lord of the 
excellent city of Kolahalapura’ and ‘ Lord of the Nandagiri ’ 
cannot be easily brushed aside as unworthy of historical value. 
Let us therefore examine the earliest records of the Eastern 
Gangas and their contemporaries. 


As pointed out in the preceding Book, the earliest known 
king of the Eastern Ganga dynasty is Indravarman, the donor of 
the Jirjingi copper-plate grant, “ Lord of Trikalinga’’.^ He is 
referred to as Adhimja Indra in a contemporary copper-plate 
grant. His father’s name is not mentioned in the Jirjingi grant. 

He is simply called the Gnngumalakula- 
Facts from the gaganatula-sahasrara^mify, “the glorious sun of 

Goda3 grants. spotless family of the Gangas.” 

Prthivimula’s Godavari grant, however, calls 
Indra the “dear son of Mitavarman, who was the moon that arose 
from the ocean of the twice-born family that inhabited the 
famous town of Ma^alku^i." But his family name is not given. 
The Jirjingi grant does not speak of Indravarman’s father as a 
king. From the synchronism of the Godavari grant, it has been 
shown elsewhere that Adhimja Indra, son of Mitavarman, was 
the same as Mahztmj'a Indravarman, of the Ganga family. 
Indravarman of the Jirjingi grant does not seem to have been the 
first paramount king of his house. This conjecture rests also on 
the preamble of the Godavari grant which omits altogether the 
kingly title to Mitavarman. It is not unreasonable therefore to 
assume that while Indravarman I or Adhimja Indra rose to 


1 Anu, Book IV, p. me. 
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imperial dignity in Kalinga, his father was not his predecessor 
on the throne of Dantapura but somebody else of his own family. 
For the present, however, it may be supposed that Indravarman’s 
predecessor was either Mitavarman’s father or more probably 
his elder brother. 

The Godavari grant speaks of Marialkudi as the place of 
origin of the ancestors of Mitavarman and Adhimja Indra. Dr. 
Fleet is not able to identify the town. The name ending kudi 
is peculiar and there is not a single town or village in the whole 
of Kalinga or Andhradesa, which has a similar name-ending in 
kudu The term means ‘a settlement where members of a single 
community live together.’ There are numerous villages and 
towns in South India which end with the term kudi ; and among 
such may be mentioned Kas'akudi, Paramakudi, Nadkkudi, 
Velakkudi, Podukkudi, Yerkudi, Pudukkudi, Tiruppakkudi, 
Karaikudi, and lastly Parttikudi in Coorg. These villages are 
situated all over South India, particularly in the Drnvida^ 
masala or Tamil country. Manalkudi therefore, it is reasonable 
to believe, lay somewhere in the south and has yet to be 
identified. The medial rui is plainly a Dravidian sound in its 
origin, as in the name Marialkudi. 

Accordingly, it seems that the Gahgas of Kalinga were 
members of a tribe known as the Gangas who at some early 
period migrated into South India and settled down somewhere in 
Mysore. It also appears that the Eastern Ganga 
Conclusion. family before it migrated to Kalinga originally 
held positions of rank as petty rulers of small 
districts under the Jahnaveyas of Pannata-Punnata country and 
the Kadambas of Kuntala and that their capitals were Nandugiri 
and Kolahalapura or modern Kolar. The petty principality over 
which the ancestors of Adhiruja Indra ruled in the south there- 
fore, seems to have lain, in the modern Kolar and Anantapur 
districts. It is also probable that Manalkudi lay somewhere in 
that region, in the vicinity of Kolar.^ 

1 In this connection it is tempting to find some untraceable link between the Gangas 
of Kalinga and Bha^tis^arman, the Rahasadhikrta who is called the hhOjaka of Kolivala. 
iKolivdla ipura) bhdjaka,) It seems to me th^tt KolivaU mi^ht be an earlier form of 
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The southern origin of the Eastern Gahga family seems to 
rest on another fact It is stated elsewhere that the Jahnavgyas 
would appear to have sprung to power under the aegis of the 
Kadambas during the chaotic period of wars with their 
neighbours, the Pallavas of Kanci. The history 
The Eastern of the Kadambas and Pallavas is intimately 
Suda“ri“‘^Je«" Connected with the Gangas of Punnata-Pannata 
probably country which was like a buffer state between 
immigrants from jjjg great kingdoms. The Kadambas were 

Kuntaia. . related to the Gangas by ties of relationship. 

The first Gaiiga king Konga^ivarman was an 
ally of the Kadamba monarch Kakusthavarman whose daughter 
was married to Madhavadhiraja I, the heir-apparent to the 
GaAga throne. Throughout the period of their history, the 
Kadambas would appear to have been intimately connected with 
the Jahnaveyas. The same sort of relationship seems to have 
existed between the Gangas of Kalinga and their Kadamba 
feudatories. Some Kadamba families also seem to have migrated 
from Kuntaia and taken up service under the royal GaAga family 
in Kalinga. The powerful Kadamba Ifciefs became devoted 
vassals of the GaAga throne and the main>stay of the GaAga 
sovereignty. It would appear that the sovereignty of Kalinga 
was enjoyed, practically both by the GaAgas and the Kadambas 
equally. This is suggested by the fact that some Kadamba 
charters of Kalinga mention an era called the Gahga^Kadamba 
era which seems to be idendcal with the Gaiiga Era of the 
GaAga dynasty. Moreover, the Kadambas in Kalinga built 
cities under the names Palasika and Vaijayantipura 
in the land of their adoption, after the names of their famous 
cities in Kuntaia. Palasika has become corrupt as Palasa- 
It is a flourishing railway station on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway in the extreme north of the Vizagapatam district. 
Vaijayantipura has become shortened into Jayantipuram 
and is found in the neighbourhood of Palasa and Mahendra* 
giri. Mahes'vara is the lord of G6kari;ia {Gskar^ssfvara)^ 


KOlSlapura or KOvalapura or Kolar, and Bhatfis'arman was an ancestor of Mitavarman 
(Hirahaf^agalli plates of S ivaskandavarmao, G* /•» !• p* 1, ff.) 
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a place which is still of great repute and sanctity in the North 
Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency. Gokaripa lies in the 
region known as Tuluvanad in the ancient GaAgavadi. Mahgs'- 
vara, under the name of the holy Gbkarnasvamin, was established' 
on the summit of the Mahgndragiri mountain. It is probable that 
the event was synchronous with the establishment of the Eastern 
GaAga sovereignty in Kalinga. The appellation Gdkarriasvumin, 

‘ Lord of Gokarjpa’, is reminiscent of the former association of 
the Eastern Gangas with Gangavadi and Gokarna. Thus these 
circumstances clearly indicate that the Gangas and Kadambas 
of Kalinga were immigrants from the South. But the Eastern 
Gangas and Kadambas gave up their original emblems of 
royalty and adopted new insignia. This was probably due to 
the fact that they were compelled to adopt the insignia of royalty 
and other emblems of the rulers of Kalinga whom they had 
supplanted. It is a well known fact that the victors adopt the 
emblems of the vanquished in order to overcome the hostility 
of the people and the feudatories and, to secure the firm 
establishment of their own sovereignty. 

The Early Gangas or at any rate Indravarman and his 
father Mitavarman appear to be full-blooded Brahmans as the 
statement dvijatyunvaya-payodhi-sambhuto’sita^rasfmilj,, “ who 
was the moon that rose from the ocean of the twice-born family” 
of the Godavari grant of Raja Prthivimula clearly indicates. 
The Kadambas were the well-known Brahmana dynasty of 
Vaijayanti. The Kadambas who migrated to Kalinga along 
with the Gangas, therefore, must have been also a Brahmana 
family like their parent dynasty. It was the union of these two 
powerful families once more in Kalinga that was primarily 
responsible for the continued prosperity of the illustrious Ganga 
dynasty for eight long centuries. 
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2. The initial year of the victorious Gahga Era. 

The commencement of the victorious Gahga Era has long 
been a baffling problem to our scholars. But none of them 
has been able so far to advance a satisfactory solution. 
Dr. Fleet abandoned the study of the Gahga era in despair as 
the supposed synchronism furnished by the 
Introductory : Godavari grant and the identification of 

^OT^unMttied** Indrabhattaraka, lord of the southern or south*, 
problem. Western region, with Indraraja of the Eastern. 

Cajukya dynasty was found to be utterly 
incompatible with the date obtained by the conversion of 
the astronomical details recorded in the early Eastern Gahga 
grants discovered in his time.^ Mr. G. Ramadas, on the other 
hand, being obsessed by certain preconceived notions, has 
propounded a date which has brought in more confusion than 
ever.* In doing so, he has shown little or no regard for the 
chronology of the contemporary dynasties of the Deccan. 
His initial year of the Gahga era, S. S, 271 or 349 A- D. 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory result. It is too early 
a date to be good. Mr. R. Subba Rao who claims to have 
made a critical study of the history of the Eastern Gahgas fixes 
the starting point of the era sometime between 492 and 496 A. D. 
Apparently his date is not precise and his theory lacks 
completeness. It does not also stand to test by the recorded 
astronomical details which yield to conversion into dates of the 
Christian era.* Lastly, Mr. Somasekhara Sarma, has not 
formulated any scheme of his own, but has chosen to criticise 
and reject Mr. Subba Rao’s theory of the synchronism afforded 
by the Godavari grant of Prthivimula as the basis of discussion 
for determining the commencement of the Ganga era.^ Since 
Dr. Fleet wrote about the Gafiga era, roughly fifty years ago, 
much new material has come to light ; and yet the problem of 

1 Ind. Ant. XVI, p. ISlf.; See also Ind, Ant., XIII, p. 128f. 

2 For a full discussion of bis theory and latest views, see/. B. O, R. S. Yol. XVIII, 
pp. 973—29^ 

' S JAHRS. Vol. V. pp. 887—976. 

4 JAHRS. Vol. V. pp. 170-186. 
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the Ganga era has not been satisfactorily settled. An attempt 
will now be made to determine the starting-point of the era by 
studying all the available materials afresh. 

In the first place the limits within which the starting-point 
of the Ganga era lies have to be fixed properly. They are 
happily furnished by certain facts mentioned in the charters of 
the dynasty itself and by a synchronism afforded by an early 
contemporary record. The “ victorious era of the prosperous 
Ganga lineage ” is mentioned in the copper-plate charters of 
the dynasty even as late as the eleventh century. And the 
internal evidence that is forthcoming from such 
Limits for fixing documents enables us to determine precisely 
thrGafiga*err°^ period wherein lies the beginning of 

the ‘Victorious Ganga Era.’ The clue for 
the discovery of that period lies imbedded in the Gafiga* 
Kadamba history of Kalinga. There are a number of records 
which establish the Ganga-Kadamba alliance from the earliest 
times. This historical fact supplies us the basis for the 
exmination of the problem of the starting-point of the Gafiga 
era. The earliest of such records is the Vizagapatam copper- 
plate grant of Anantavarman’s son Devendravarman (II) dated 
the 254th year of the (Ganga) era.^ It mentions a nobleman* 
Dharmakhedi, who is called the maternal uncle of the reigning 
king. The next record is the Siihhipura copper-plate grant of 
the Kadamba chief Dharmakhedi (II?) dated the year 520 of 
the augmenting victorious era of the (GangU-Kadamba-vaih&a- 
pravarddhamTina’vijjxyaru/ya-panca-sfata-vims^dtars) Ganga and 
Kadamba families.^ It was issued in the reign of the Gaiiga 
king Devendrabrahma or Devendravarman (V) son of Ananta- 
varmadeva (III). The record gives the ancestry of the donor 
Dharmakhedi up to three generations above in the Kadamba 
family, which is as follows: 

1 Ind* Ant* XVIII, pp. 143fi. The record does not specifically mention the word 
Ganga, but from the context we have to construe that ‘ Ganga era ’ was intended* 
2JAHR8, Vol. Ill, p. 17lf, 
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1. MahamandalH^vara Rapaka S'ri 

Niyarp^ava 

2. MahamapdalBs^vara S ri 

Bhama (Bhima ?) khgdi. 

8. Mahltfnandalds'vara RSnaka S'ri 

Dharmakhe^i* donor) 

The relationship between Devendravarman (V) and his 
Kadamba feudatory Dharmakhedi is not specified in the record ; 
but it is probable that they were related to each other 
by ties of blood as in the previous case, because the grant is 
dated in the victorious era of the Gahga*Kadatnba familes. 
The third record is the Chicacole plates of Anantavarman’s son 
Madhu'Kamarnavadeva, dated the year 528, Ganga era.i 
This inscription does not mention any Kadamba prince 
but its importance lies in the fact that the donor of Madhu* 
Kamar^ava, is also described as a son of Anantavarmadeva like 
DSvendravarman of the previous record. Consequently, it 
seems probable that Madhu-Kamar^ava was a younger 
brother and successor of Devendravarmadeva (V) of the 
year 520 of the Gaftga-Kadamba era. The pedigree of the 
Eastern Ganga kings recorded in the charters of Vajrahasta 111, 
sumamed Anantavarman, dated in the years S. S. 9672 s. S. 
9793 and 984^ shows that Madhu-Kamarpava of the GaAga 
year 528, was the younger step-brother of Gui^i^ama alias 
Devendravarman who reigned for a short period of three years 
and, was the immediate predecessor of Vajrahasta 111. 
The fourth record is the Parlakimedi plates of Vajrahasta III.® 
It mentions another Kadamba chieftain, Ugrakhedi, the 
ornament of the Kadamba family born in the Ni^usanti family. 
The record is not dated but it obviously belongs to the period 

1 J. B, O. R. S, Vol. XVIII, pp. 272ff. (C. P. No. 6 of 1918-19.) The date has been 
wrongly read as 626 both by Mr. G. Ramadas and Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri. It is 
damctly628. 

2 B. Vol. XI. p. 147. 

8 E. I., IV. pp. 188ff. with plate. 

4 B. I., IX. pp. 96ff, 
f E. I., 111. pp. S28ff. 
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of Vajrahasta III (1038 — 1069).i The fifth record is the 

Mandasa plates of Anantavarman, dated the Saka year 976 
{^akubds-nava-sfataka-sapta^rasa-mits), which mentions another 
Kadamba chieftain, Rapaka Sri Dharmakhedi, son of Ra^aka 
Sri Bhamakhedi and the governor of the Paflcapatra and 
Mahgndrabhoga districts.^ Anantavarmadeva appears to be the 
abhi^ka-nama^ or the name adopted at the time of coronation 
by king Vajrahasta III, as the S. S. 976 (1054 A. D ) falls 
in the reign of this monarch* The sixth record is the 
Kambakaya copper-plate grant of Devendravarman. It mentions 
another chieftain, Mahumaridalika Udayaditya, son of Maha~ 
mati4<iliha Sri Dharmakhedi, the ornament of the Kadamba 
family.* The record is dated in the Saka year but a good deal 
of uncertainty attends the interpretation of the passage which 
mentions the date. The record is in faulty Sanskrit and, therefore, 
the interpretation of the passage Jias been the subject of a great 
controversy. Mr. Somasekhara Sarma, who edits the record 
restores the faulty Sanskrit passage which runs as Sukubda- 
sahasram-ska-sfata-trayudhika into correct Sanskrit as ^akubda- 
sahasrs-skas'ata-trayzidhikSi and interprets it as Saka Sathvat 
1103.° But the proper restoration of the passage seems to be 
^nknbds sahasrs Bka-trayudhikB meaning in the Saka year. 
One thousand increased by three, (1003) corresponding to 
1081-82 A. D.8 


1 It is possible to doubt if Vajrahasta mentioned in this inscription could be the same 
as Vajrahasta 111, (1038 — 1069 A. D ), for be is not spoken of as Trikalmgadhipatih, 
* Lord of Trikalinga.' But this doubt can be easily set at rest by the fact that 
the king is not called, * Lord of Kalinga ’ either. Apart from this, it may be 
noted that this is a grant by a feudatory chieftain and not by the reigning monarch. 
That is the reason for the omission of the formal preamble {pras^asti) which usually 
appears in all the copper-plate grants of Vajrahasta 111 himself. Moreover, the 
palaeography and other * formal elements ’ of the charter point to the conclusion that the 
record belongs to the reign of Vajrahasta 111, i. e., to the eleventh century. 

2 J. S. O. R. S. Vol. XVII, pp. 176ff. (C. P. No. 12 of 1917-18.) 

8 It appears that the Eastern Gahga kings bad alternatively used Anantavarman and 
Devendravarman as their abhiqSka^namas from the earliest times. Similarly the 
Eastern Ca)ukyas had Vi§Quvardhana and Vijayaditya in every alternate generation. 

4 C. P. No. 9 of 1927-28. 

6 Bharati, Vol. VII, (1927) Part 6. 

5 SeoJAHRS* Vol* X pp. 116-^119. Here Mr. Ramadas discusses the date and 
assumes that it is equivalent to S* S. 608. But see the contrary view which has been 
adopted above in Opi* CiU p. 120. 
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All the above six records seem to establish clearly the 
following facts. Firstly : The Gahga and Kadamba families of 
Kalinga were closely related to each other by marital and 
other alliances. Secondly : Their relationship was as old as 
the establishment of the Ganga sovereignty in Kalinga. 
Thirdly, Ganga era, {Gahga • vamsfa ■ pravarddhanmna • 
vijayarujya-saihvatsara) and the Ganga-Kadamba era {CTthga- 
Kadamba-vamsfa pravardhamztna - vijayarujya-samvatsara) were 
one and the same. Fourthly i The Later Ganga dynasty or the 
Second Dynasty as the same is also called, was descended 
from or rather was a branch of the Early or First Ganga 
Dynasty. Fifthly : The Ganga*Kadamba year 520 and the 
Gaftga year 520 fell some years before Baku Samvat 976, that 
is before the reign of Vajrahasta III (1038 — 1069 A. D.) And 
sixthly the GaAga era seems to commence somewhere either in 
the closing years of the fifth or the early years of the sixth 
century. 

Let us now turn to the synchronism in the contemporary 
charters of the Early Gangas and test the result obtained above 
regarding the probable limits within which lay the starting- 
point of the Ganga era. The Godavari grant records by 
means of a figurative expression a great political event of leading 
importance in the early history of the Eastern Gangas.^ It has 
been shown that the figurative expression refers to a decisive 
battle between Indrabhattaraka, the Vis^uku^din king and a 
confederacy of kings led by Adhimja Indra, lord of Trikalinga. 
Dr. Fleet assigned the record on palaeographical grounds to the 
sixth century. Indrabhattaraka’s reign has been assigned to 
500 — 530 A. D.; therefore, his rival Indra or Indra- 

varman I must also be placed about the same period. 

The Godavari grant though undated in the Saka or any 
other era, mentions however, the date on which the charter . 
was issued. It was issued on the 8rd day of Vais'akha, in the 
twenty-fifth year of Pfthivimula’s rule. The edict records 
the grant of the village named Cuyipaka that lay in the 

^ 1 S«e 0ft^« p. i9B. 
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middle of the four , villages, Vilendi, Renguta, Kaihparu 
and Tukura, as an agrakara, to forty*three families of BrShma^s 
of various ^6/ras, who were upudhynyas and who studied, the 
Atharva>veda. The command was addressed to the inhabitants 
and Rastrakutas dwelling in the Tajupaka vi^aya^ in the region 
of the lower Godavari near the sea. The grant was made at 
the behest of the overlord, Adhimja Indra, who desired that his 
parents might acquire religious merit. The record plainly refers 
to the overthrow and death of Indrabhattaraka which has been 
placed about 530 A. D. And this indicates that both Prthivimula 
and his overlord Indradhiraja survived Indrabhattaraka, 

The Jirjingi plates of Indravarman take us one step further. 
The edict was dated the 21st day of Vais'akha in the 39th year 
of the propserous era. The peculiar preamble of this record 
plainly suggests by its date that Indravarman destroyed his 
foe Indrabhattaraka. Since the reign of Indrabhattaraka is 
stated to have ended about 530 A- D., it is probable that the 
89th year of the Victorious era lay sometime after that date. 
Accordingly, the era must have commenced somewhere during 
the closing years of the fifth century. This result, therefore, is 
in complete agreement within the limits arrived at after an 
examination of the Later Eastern Ganga records. 

We shall now examine the above limits more closely with 
the help of such astronomical details and occurrences recorded 
in the charters of the family that yield to calculation and 
conversion into dates of the Christian era. Dr. Fleet, while 
editing the grant of Indravarman (II) of the 91st year of the 
Ganga era, expressed the hope that the eclipse 

Limits further jjjg moon on the full-moon day of Margas'ira 
closely determined. ,, 

of the year 127 recorded in the grant, dated 

the 15th day of the bright fortnight of Caitra of the year 128, 

of the Ganga era,^ coupled with the details of the date, that is 

the 30th day of Magha in the year 91, might very possibly yield 

hereafter the precise date for the commencement of die Gaftga 

era.2 Now then, taking the last decade of the fifth century 

1 /«il. i4ni. xm. pp. 

2 /ffff.4»»<.,xvi,pp. im. 
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as the probable period in which the initial year of the Gai^a era 
lay, the eclipse on the full-moon day of Margas'ira in the year 
127, has to be looked for between 617 and 627 A. D., corres- 
ponding to the Saka years 539 to 549 expired. During this 
period of ten years there occurred the following eclipses of the 
moon on the fullmoon days of Margas'ira. 

S. S. 546 expired =a November 30, 624 A. D. 

S. S. 547 expired =3 November 20, 625 A. D« 

S. S. 548 expired™ November 9, 626 A. D# 

And, therefore for the present, it may be assumed that, the 
lunar eclipses of the fullmoon day of Margasfira in the year 127, 
must be one of the three eclipses noted above. 

The other date of leading importance is the 30th day of 
Magha of the 91st year. This date is important because it is 
unusual for the luni-solar month Magha to have thirty solar days. 
The discovery, therefore, of the month Magha which had thirty 
solar days in the 91st year which would be in suitable accordance 
with one of the eclipses of the full-moon day of Margas'ira in 
the year 127 noted above, will enable us to determine the 
starting-point of the Ganga era. Evidently in the Ganga year 
91 there were thirty days in the month Magha and, therefore, 
it was undoubtedly an unusual occurrence. Taking now the 
limits for the commencement of the GaAga era as before, and 
regard being had for the dates of the three eclipses mentioned 
above, the thirtieth day of Magha in Ganga Samvat 91 has to 
be found between 581 and 591 A. D., corresponding to the 
Saka years 502 and 512 respectively. During this period in 
S. S. 510 expired alone, the month Magha had thirty days.^ 


1 In that year the month Magha was current from the 28rd December, 588 A. D« to 
the 22nd January, 589 A* D. The Pau§a amanta new-moon began and ended on the 
28rd December at about 42 ghatikas after mean sunrise and Magha s'ukla 1 commenced 
on the 24th December, 688 A* D* And Magha bahula 80 (amitvitsya) was current on 
the 22nd January, 589 A. D. and ended about 16 ghatikas on that day after mean 
sunrise. Consequently there were thirty days in the Iuni>solar month Magha in S'. S, 
610« Thus Ganga Samvat 91 would correspond to S • S* 510 expired, corresponding 
to 586-669 A. D. 
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If S. S. 510-11 coincided with the 91st year of the Gahga 
era approximately, the year 127 would fall in S. S. 546-47 
expired ; and in S. S. 646 there was an eclipse of the moon on 
the full-moon day of Margas'ira. The equivalent 

Starting-point jjjjg jjj jjjg Christian era as shown 

***s? s^ 419.*” above was November 30, 624 A. D. The 
equivalents of the two leading dates thus 
computed correctly, it is not difficult to fix the starting point of 
the Ganga era in S. S. 419 expired, corresponding to 497-98 A.D. 
But it is necessary to see if we can precisely determine the 
starting point in S. S. 419. We shall examine this date by com- 
puting the correct equivalents of the eclipses 
Proper or that are mentioned in the later day Ganga 
correct equivalents charters, that have been so far discovered. 

recorded ^rLted Unfortunately for the historian, these charters 
grants. do not specify the months in which the eclipses 

occurred. The information at our disposal 
being therefore vague, our results have necessarily to be based 
upon surmises. 

We shall examine the inscriptions in their chronological 
order. The earliest record which mentions an eclipse of the 
sun in an unspecified month is the Tekkali plates of Danarnava s 
son Indravarman III, dated the year 154 G. E.^ Reckoning 
from S. S. 419, the year 154 coincides with S. S. 573 corres- 
ponding to 651-52 A. D. During this year there was only a 
single eclipse of the sun, and that occurred on the new moon 
day of Margas'ira, corresponding to Sunday, December 18, 651 
A. D. The next record is the Santabommali plates of Nanda- 
varman dated the year 221 G. E. The inscription records a 
grant made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun j and the 
edict was actually engraved on copper-plates on the 5th day 
{pa^cami) of Asadha that came after, in the year 221 G. E.® 
This eclipse of the sun in an unspecified month seems to offer 
the basis as well the crucial test for determining the starting- 

1 E. XVII, p. 8071. These eclipses referred to in the text above have been 
calculated wiih the help of the Ephemeris by Dewan Bahadur L. D. S. K. Pillai. 

2 JAHRS., Vol. II. p. 186f. 
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t)oincbf the era. If S. S. 419 was the initial year, the 

Gaftga 221 would fall in S. S. 640-41, corresponding to 

718— 19 A. D. But there were no eclipses during that year 
S. 640. This means that the Gafiga Saihvat and the ^aka 
Saihifat were not identical or exactly co-extensive. It follows 
from this as a corollary that the Ganga Saihvat commenced 
sometime during the Saka year 419 and ended sometime in the 
following year, S. S. 420. On the basis of this assumption 
we shall have to see if there was an eclipse of the sun in the 
year 221 G. £. which commenced in 8. S.'>640 and ended in S> S, 
641, the exact limits still remaining to be precisely or approxi- 
mately fixed. In S. S. 641 there was an eclipse of the sun on 
the newmoon day of amitnta Jyestha, corresponding to Tuesday, 
May 23, 719 A. D. If this view is correct, it may be believed 
reasonably enough that the Ganga Samvat 1 commenced in some 
month that followed Jyestha in S. S. 419 and ended in some 
month, Srava^a or Bhadrapada in S. S. 420. Accordingly, it 
follows that the Gaftga Samvat 221 fell sometime during the 
Saka years 640—641. The grant thus appears to have been 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun in Jygstha S. S. 641, 
corresponding to May 23, 719 A. D., that is towards the end of 
the Gahga Samvat 221. And the edict was actually engraved on 
copper-plates on the 5th day of adhika Asadha, five days after 
the eclipse and the donation. 

The next record is the Chicacole plates of Devendra- 
varman (II) son of Anantavarman (I). It registers a grant 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun in an unspecified 
month as before. The grant was engraved on copper-plates in 
Gwiigsyarvahi^a pravardhamma vijaya-rafya-samvatsaram'Ska- 
Pa^icasfat, “ in the 51st year of the augmenting prosperous era 
of the victorious Gafiga family.’’^ This inscription is written 
in characters which are unmistakably later in form than those 
of the charters of Indravarman (111) dated in the years 1282. 

1 Ind. Ant., XIII. p. 2781, 

3 Iful. Xin, p. 188{. 
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146^, and 154 G. E.^ and belong to the same type as those of 
another Chtcacole grant of Devgndravarman, son of Ananta- 
varman (I) dated the Gahga Samvat 254.^ For these reasons 
1 am inclined to construe the date of the charter under review 
to be the Ganga year 251 instead of mere 51. Moreoever the 
palaeography and the formal preamble of the charter supplies 
internal evidence in support of the date 251 G. E. The donor 
of the present grant, therefore, must be the same Devendra* 
varman, son of Anantavarman, as the donor of the grant of the 
Gafiga year 254.* It is probable that the scribe who engrossed 
Devendravarman’s edict on the copper>plates committed a 
palpable mistake by omitting the words like ' ^ata-dvaya ’ (two 
hundred) before the phrase ska-paricaefat^ and the numerical 
figures that usually follow the passage containing the date are 
not found in the present grant. And in a similar manner the 
writer of the grant of the time of Satyavarmadeva, son of 
Devgndravarman, of the doubtful year 51, too^ seems to 
have made an obvious mistake by leaving out the word traya 
* three ’ after the word in the passage containing the 

date of the charter. In my opinion the passage has to be read 
as Gahgsya’-vam^a-samvatsara-sfata-tray~aika paticssfat “ in the 
351st year of the victorious era of the Ganga family.”^ Itis 
obvious that there could not be two records dated in the same 
year, issued by two different sovereigns, who were sons of 
different fathers and ruling over the same country. And 
it is equally plain that since the characters of the Chicacole 
grant of Dgvgndravarman are undoubtedly of an earlier type 
than those of the grant of Satyavarman, the two charters could 
not have been issued in one and the same year of the Ganga 

1 S. XIV, p. 8621. 

a B. L, XVIII, p. 807. 

3 /«<!. Aw#., XVIII, p. 811. 

4 Dr. Fleet, unable however, to explain this discrepancy reg^arded the year 61 of the 
present grant and similarly the doubtful 61 st year of the Chicacole grant oJ[ Satyavarma* 
deva, son of Devendravarman (Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 10—12.) as some conventional 
expressions of the date which could not be properly interpreted. But there does not 
seem to be any conventionality regarding the date. 

6 Ind. Ant, XIV, p. 10. and E. /., V, (Kielhorn’s List of Ins. of N. India) p, 9*. No. 
684. n. 4. 
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era* For the same reason also, the year 51 cannot be construed 
as a mistake for the year 151, for there is already a grant of 
Indravarman (III) son of Danarnava, dated in the Ganga year 
154. In the scheme of Gaftga chronology adopted by me 
there cannot be a place for a Devendravarman* son of Ananta- 
varman, between Rajendravarman, son of Anantavarman, of the 
Ganga year 342i and Devendravarman (IV), son of Rajendra- 
varman (II), of the Cidivalasa grant of the Ganga year 397.3 
In the same manner it is difficult to find a place for Satya- 
varmadeva, son of Devendravarman (III) if we assume the year 
51 of his grant as either Ganga year 151 or 251, between 
Indravarman (III) of theyear 154 and Devendravarman (II) of the 
year 254. It is therefore reasonable to believe that the 
Chicacole plates of Devendravarman (II) son of Anantavarman I 
actually belong, to the Ganga year 251 corresponding to the 
Saka years 670-71 expired and mt to the year 51 which the 
inscription apparently mentions. Accordingly in S. S. 671 there 
was an eclipse of the sun on the new moon day of amunta 
Caitra, corresponding to Sunday, March 23, 749 A. D. And 
there were no eclipses of the sun during the years 748-50 A- D. 
Therefore this date seems to be the proper occasion on which 
Devendravarman (II) son of Anantavarman I made the charity 
recorded on the Chicacole plates. 

The next record is the Alamaii^a plates of Anantavarman II, 
son of Rajendravarman, dated in the Ganga year 304. It 
mentions the grant of an agrahura on the occasion of the solar 
eclipse in an unspecified month. The Ganga year 304, 
coincided with the Saka years 723-724. There was an eclipse 
of the sun on the newmoon day of amunta Jyestha in 
S. S. 723 corresponding to Tuesday, June 15, 801 A. D. But 
as pointed out above, the eclipse cannot be accepted as the 
proper equivalent as it apparently occurred in the preceding 
Ganga year 303, according to the assumption that the Gahga 
Saihvat 1 ended in some month that came after Jyestha in S> S. 
420. Therefore the eclipse of the sun on the newmoon day of 

1 JAHRSu Vol. II. p. 14S-164. 

9 JBORS., Vol. XII, p. 101. Same as C. P. No. 18 of 1917-18. 
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amzmta JySstha in S. S. 724, corresponding to Saturday, June 4, 
802 A. D. seems to be the proper equivalent of the date of the 
charity. 

The next record is the Chicacole plates of Satyavarma- 
deva, son of Devendrav<arman (111) dated in the Gahga year 
351, which mentions an eclipse of the sun in an unspecified 
month.^ As the characters of this record as well as the formal 
pras^asti closely resemble those of the charters of the Gahga 
years 304, 310.2 and 342 G. E.^ it may be presumed that the 
year 51 is a possible mistake for the year 351. The Gahga 
year 351 falls in the Saka years 770 — 771 expired, and 
within the limits set forth, namely between Asadha 770 and 
Asadha 771, there was no solar eclipse which could properly 
be the equivalent of the one recorded in the inscription. But 
there was an eclipse of the sun on the new>moon day of 
amunta Jyestha in S. S. 770, corresponding to Tuesday, June 5, 
843 A. D. which would fall in the Gahga Sathvai 350. If this 
eclipse was the proper equivalent of the date, then it would 
appear that the grant was made in the preceding year and the 
edict was registered on copper-plates in the following Gahga 
year 351. 

The next record is the Cidivalasa copper-plate grant of 
Devgndravarman (IV) son of Rajendravarman (II) dated the 
Gahga year 397 which refers to a solar eclipse in an unspecified 
month. The Gahga year 397 fell some time between the 
month Srava^a, S. S. 816 and Srava^a S. S. 817. During this 
period there was a solar eclipse on the newmoon day of Marga* 
s'ira S. S 816, the corresponding date in the Christian era 
being Sunday, December 1, 894 A* D. It is quite .probable 
that this date was the proper equivalent of the eclipse of the 
Ci4avalasa plates. 

The assumption that the Gahga era was probably reckoned 
from an unknown tithi in the month that came after Srava^a, 

1 Ind, Ant* XIV, pp. 10£f. With plate. 

2 E. XVIII, p. 811, 

8 JBOns., VoL XIIi p. lOlfif., mth pUte (C. P. No. 18 of 1917^18.) 
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which still remains to be ascertained, in S. 419, and that the 
GaAga year 1 ended in some month of S S- 420, finds support 
in the Santabommali plates of Indravarman The record is 
dated the 10th tithi of Jyestha in the Ganga year 

Two more 87. The inscription records the grant of a 
tto°bypo”he^2 piece of land in the village of Haribhata in the 
Krostukavartani-cesayn to God Siva called 
Rames'vara-bhattaraka, for the increase of religious merit of 
himself and his parents. The occasion on which the grant was 
made is not specified in the inscription, but apparently it was 
made on the same day on which the edict was engraved on the 
copper-plates. The lOth /f/Ai of Jyestha which is presumably the 
10th tithi of the bright fortnight of Jyestha is an important 
occasion for making pious donations. The importance of the 
tithi is considerably enhanced if it occurs also in conjunction 
with other astronomical details. It is then the day of Da&ahara^ 
‘the day of expiation of ten sins'. The Jyestha Sukla 10 falling on 
a Wednesday or even Tuesday coupled with the naksatra Hasta 
and ydg'a Vyatipata is called Dasfahara. Accordingly if the 
JySs^ha &ukla 10 mentioned in the Santabommali plates was 
also the day of Da&ahara, as presumably it appears to be, then 
it was undoubtedly the proper occasion for making the 
donation recorded in the inscription. Incidentally, the date 
becomes important, for it may possibly yield its proper 
equivalent in Saka year and Christian era as in the case of the 
date of Parlakimedi plates of the self-same monarch, dated the 
^th day of Magha in the year 91 of the Ganga era. The 
Ganga year 87 fell in S« S. 506 — 507 expired; and the details of 
the date as the day of Dasfahara yield their equivalent in the 
Christian era as Wednesday, tiie 24th May 584 A. D. On that 
date there was the mk^tra Hasta current in the morning till 
6 gha^kas after sunrise. The tithi was Jyestha ^ukla 10 and the 
ydga was Vyatipata and the week day was Wednesday. 

The above assumption is further corroborated by another 
record, the Ponduru grant of Vajrahasta 11.^ The inscription 
is dated and the passage that contains the date runs as follows : 

l Vol. IV, t^. SX— * 4 .: JB. XXV, p. Iftiff, 
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Tasya Gahgnnvaya pravardhamnna vijayarnjya saihvats^a-sfata 
500 afiksn~api Asadfya {inu)sa diva 5 AdityavurB likhitam, 
“ written on Sundayi the 5th day of Asadha in the year 500 of 
the augmenting victorious era of his Gaftga family.’* The year 
600 falls in S. S. 919 — 20 which corresponds to 997 — 98 A. D. 
Since the week-day is mentioned along with the tithi, which 
may be taken as the 5th tithi of the bright fortnight in the absence 
of any specification of the month of Asadha, the verification 
of the equivalent of the date in Christian era becomes easy. In 
S. S. 419 expired the amztnta Asadha began on Wednesday, 
June 9, 997 A. D ; and that was also the 1st day or tithi of the 
bright fortnight. Accordingly the 5th tithi actually, fell on 
Sunday, June 12, 997 A. D. This date falls actually, according 
to the chronology which I have adopted elsewhere, in the reign 
of Vajrahasta II, c. (997 — 1014 A. D.) 

Thus from the foregoing it appears that the Gaftga era 
commenced in some month after Asadha, roughly either 
about ^rSva^a or Bhadrapada in S S. 419 and the year 1 of the 
Victorious Guhga Era ended about Sravaria or Bhadrapada in 
S. S. 420. It is impossible in the present state 
Conclusion: of our knowledge to fix the starting-point 

more precisely than this. But tentatively 
Bbsdrapada hn. 13. we shall assume that the starting-point 

^ii^ust n’ 497 'a*d Bhadrapada bahula trayddasfi, “ the 

thirteenth day of the dark fortnight of Bhadra^ 
pada.** There are two reasons for this assumption : Firstly 
that day was the yugudi or the commencement of Kali Yuga. 
The Gahga dynasty may possibly have chosen this date as the 
beginning of their victorious era as it synchroned with the 
establishment of their sovereignty in Trikalinga or Kalinga. 
Secondly the yugadi is preceded by the Bhadrapada sfukla 12,, 
which is celebrated as Vamatia fay anti. It is even today the 
most important day for Orissa ; and it was so for ancient 
Kalinga. Vnmam or the dwarf incarnation of Visr^u is 
enshrined in the celebrated temple of Jagannath (Lord of the 

1 JAHRS: Wo\. IX, Pt. 3. pp. 288., Ibiti- Vol. XI. pp. 7ff, See also Ibid, pp, 147-48 
also Jbidf pp. 81-2, 
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Universe) at Puri on the sea in Orissa. Accordingly if this 
supposition is accepted as probable, the initial point of the 
Gahga era falls on Bhadrapada bahula 13, S. S. 419 expired, 
corresponding to Monday, August 11, 497 A. D , and thus the 
first year of the Ganga era ends in 498 A. D. In the following 
sections it will be seen that this date is in perfect agreement 
with the political history of the Eastern Gaftga and the 
chronology of other contemporary dynasties of the Deccan. 


3. The Rise of the Eastern Gangas in Kalinga. 

It will be remembered that the last quarter of the fifth 
century was a period of political ferment in Ancient India. The 
Hn^a hordes poured through the North-Western Frontier 
Province into Aryavarta and their savago warfare and barabaric 
cruelty shook the integrity of the great Gupta Empire to its 
foundations. In the Deccan, too, the great 
tributary dynasties threatened to overthrow 
the imperial suzerainty of the Vakatakas. 
At that juncture, Pfthivisena II by his great 
ability, strength and energy restored the sunken 
prestige of his family, for a short while. His 
successor Devasena the ease-loving, soon abdicated the throne 
in favour of his energetic son Harisgna, the last great king of 
the Vakataka dynasty. Having perceived the disintegrating 
forces in the empire, Harisena quickly destroyed them and 
rehabilitated the empire. And by a bold stroke of statesman- 
ship rapidly paralysed the great and powerful kingdoms that 
lay to the south, east and west of his empire by throwing them 
into confusion and internecine warfare. In his own empire he 
would seem to have uprooted the great feudatory dynasties 
like the Traikntakas, Nalas and, others in Ko^ala, Mgkala and 
Cedi, and replaced them or caused them to be replaced by their 
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rivals who were sometimes their own kindred like the Kajacuris, 
the Sarabhapura kings and lastly the Somavaihs'is or the 
Pajjdu dynasty, in Lafa, Avanti, Cedi, Mekala and Kosala 
respectively. Outside his empire in Kalinga, Kuntala and 
Andhradesa, which were not even within the sphere of 
his political influence, Harisena either set up or openly 
espoused the cause of rivals against rightful claimants or 
helped others to establish new kingdoms on the ruins of old, 
in order to claim a sort of loose hegemony over the whole of 
Daksinapatha and the South. In dealing with the reign of Indra* 
bhattaraka, we have shown how Harisena helped Visnuvarman 
to acquire the sovereignty of Kuntala to the exclusion of the 
rightful heir Ravivarman. We have also shown there that 
Harisena set up a rival claimant to the throne of Andhradesa 
and even for a time successfully kept Indrabhattaraka out of the 
realm< 

Though the sovereignty of the kingdoms of Andhra and 
Kuntala was not in any way impaired by the interference 
of Harisena, at least the prestige of the Visnukundins and 
•the Kadambas was rudely shaken for some time# Further 
Harisena’s glory as mighty emperor in Daksinapatha was 
considerably enhanced. Hastibhoja, the chancellor of the 
Vakataka emperor, proudly claimed in the contemporary Ajanta 
Cave inscription that “ Harisena who was equal in glory to Hari, 
Rama, Hara, Smara and Indra and whose prowess was equal 
to that of Visriu, conquered, or subverted, or at any rate made 
obedient to himself the lords of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga« 
Kosala, Traikuta, Lata and lastly Andhra.”^ This claim, as 
shown elsewhere, was not a boast. A complete survey of the 
period of Harisena is not within the scope of our present study. 
We have, however, dealt with the claim with reference to 
Kuntala and Andhra elsewhete and also illustrated the bold and 
courageous policy which Harisena pursued to acquire some 
sort of overlordship over the entire Daksinapatha. And in 
dealing with the history of the Gangas of Kalinga, we shall 

1 ASWL, Vol. IV, p. 125, verses 17-18, See also ante p. 486. 
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presently noticei how the claim of the Vakataka monarch was 
foully justifiable. For, it appears that the Eastern Gaftga xlynasty 
came to be established in Trikalinga at a time when Andhra 
and Kosala were involved in disastrous dynastic wars. The 
commencement of the Gahga era S. S. 419, that is 497 A* D. 
fully supports this hypothesis. 


It will be remembered that Anantavarman, the last great 
king of the Vgsisthas, was destroyed about 485 A. D.^ The 
fall of Anantavarman seems to have offered a splendid 
opportunity for the rise of new dynasties to power in Kalinga. 
The Sailodbhavas were already there in the north. They always 
remained eager and ready to conquer the 


Events in 
Kalinga in the 
last decade of 


entire Kalinga and bring it under their sway. 
During the reigns of the first two Vsisthi kings, 


the fifth century. Gunavarman and Prabhanjanavarman, the 
Sailodbhavas were able to extend their 


sway into North Kalinga. But it would appear that with 
the rise of Anantavarman, (c. 465-- 485 A. D.), the Sailodbhavas 
were driven out of Kalinga. Anantavarman, it may be 

remembered, claimed supreme overlordship of the entire* 
Kalinga ; and he also claimed the conquest of the kingdom 
{sva-bala-vikram'dpnrjjita-bhu^) “ by the strength of his arms 
and prowess”. The death of Anantavarman and the destruction 
of his line, by the Visnukuridin Madhavavarman II and 
his allies, enabled once more the Sailodbhava king to annex 
North Kalinga to his kingdom. The Sailodbhava king of 
this period appears to be Yas'obhita I.^ It is probable that the 
Sailodbhavas and the Visnuku;;tdins were allies at this period, 
for both of them had a common foe in Anantavarman and, 
therefore, both would seem- to have joined together to uproot 
the last of the Vgsisthas, But shortly after this in Andhradesa 
the aged king Madhavavarman II died (c. 488 A. D.); then 
followed a dynastic dispute, and the short reign of Vikramendra- 
varman I. The Vgkgtaka throne at this juncture came to 
be occupied by Harisena who showed unmistakably hostility 


1 See ante* Book IV, 472. 

2 See Chapter II belo\^* 
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to the suzerainty of the Visriukuri^ins in the Deccan. Thus 
the Sailodbhavas were left alone in the field. It was at this 
period apparently, {pirca. 495 A. D.) that a Ganga prince, 
whose name is not known, appeared on the 
scene as a rival to the Sailodbhava prince for 
the sovereignty of Kalinga. The Ganga prince 
being stronger and a more powerful destroyed 
the Sailodbhava rival and established the king- 
dom of Trikalinga. It was apparently by a 
signal and decisive victory over the Salibdbhava monarch who 
was the erstwhile ruler of Kalinga that he became the founder of 
a new dynasty known as the Eastern Gangas. The Sailddbhava 
king who was overpowered at this juncture appears to be 
Yas'obhital, for whom we have assigned a period ofabout twenty 
years, from civca, 475 to 495 A. D. The establishment of the 
Eastern Ganga sovereignty had long been a memorable event : 
It marked the commencement of the new era. 

The newly established Gafiga dynasty in Trikalinga was 
not, however, destined to have a peaceful period. The Eastern 
Gangas passed through the fire of adversity and turmoil in the 
first three decades or more that followed the commencement 
of their sovereignty. The beginning of the Gaftga rule in 
Trikalinga synchronised more or less with the accession of 
Madhavavarman, alias Srinivasa, surnamed Sainyabhita II 
(c. 495—520 A. D.) He was the first great king of the Sail6d- 
bhava dynasty. He was a powerful monarch ; his Buguda plates 
claim for him the supreme overlordship of Kalinga and the 
performance of an Asfvamsdha sacrifice.^ These do not seem 
to be mere boasts as we shall presently see. 

The dawn of the sixth century brought a tide in the fortunes 
of the VisQukundins. Indrabhattaraka destroyed his rivals and 
became the undisputed lord of Andhradesa. It would appear 
that he found an ally in the contemporary Sailodbhava king, 
Madhavavarman. In Kuntala, too, Ravivarman rose, uprooted 
Vis^uvarman and his allies, and established himself, c. 502 A. D., 
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I B. l.f in. p. 48ff. 
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as the lord of Kuntaia with his capital at Palasika. In the 
heart of the Vakataka Empire itself Harisgna met with troubles 
from his rebellious feudatories who were fast rising to power. 
The Vdkataka emperor was, therforey top much absorbed with 
his own affairs to interefere once again in those 
Hostility of the of any Other kingdom in the Deccan and much 
s'aiiodbhavas and more SO in Trikalinga or Kalinga. At that 
to?he^tern juncture MadhavavarmjNSainyabhita II and 
Gahgas. Indrabhattaraka would seem to have combined 

against the rising Ganga king of Trikalinga and 
crushed his power completely. Indrabhattaraka was a mighty 
king. “He presided over the whole orb of the earth which was 
illuminated by the radiance of his flashing sharp sword. He 
gained extensive victories when his troops of elephants 
encountered in battle numerous caturddanta elephants.’'^ And 
■an equally powerful king and soldier was Madhavavarma* 
Sainyabhita II. “ He gained innumerable victories by the 
strength of impenetrable rows of elephants in many a battle. 
He had performed innumerable yaj^s ; he pleased the earth 
(kingdom) by destroying the enemies ; and by performing the 
ceremonial bath {avabhfta-smna) at the end of an A sfvam^ha 
sacriflce, he rose to the rank of a cakravartin."^ The death of 
Harisena about 510 A- D. paved the way for the renewal of 
hostilities between the Ganga king of Trikalinga and his enemies 
Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita II and Indrabhattaraka. The 
Sailodbhava king was victorious in the war that followed. The 
Gai^a king who was presumably the founder of the dynasty was 
defeated and destroyed. Just at that juncture the Vakataka 
Empire lay submerged in troubles ; and it never emerged 
again. It is doubtless true that, the fall of Harisena 
(Completely weakened the newly established Ganga dynasty : 
the result was a great disaster which Madhavavarma-Sainya- 
bhlta II inflicted upon the Gaflga prince. The disruption of 
the Vakatiaka Empire brought great confusion and disorder 
to the kingdoms of Kosala, Cedi and others. It would appear 

1 B. IV, p. 198f. text lines 11-13. 

» B. l„ XIX, p. mt. test line 19f. 
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that Sainyabhita II took advantage of the chaotic condition in 
Kosala and extended his sway over a part of that kingdom as 
well. Those were indeed notable achievements of Madhava- 
varma-Sainyabhita II. It was apparently to commemorate 
those glorious achievements, that he performed the Asfvamsdha 
and proclaimed his imperial dominion over Kalinga, Kosala and 
the east These events may be placed with certainty about 
515 A. D. 


Mr. R Subba Rao assumes the founder of the Eastern Gahga 
dynasty to be Mitavarman, father of Adhiraja Indra, mentioned 
in the Godavari grant.! The assumption is untenable. It is 
based upon an incorrect reading of the date of the Tirlingi 
plate as Ganga year ^8. On the assumption that the date of 
the Tirlingi fragment is the Ganga year 28, Mr. Subba Rao 
believes the unknown donor of that grant to 


Who is the 
founder of the 
Eastern GaAga 
dynasty ? 


be Mitavarman. The date of the Tirlingi 
fragment cannot be read as a^taviihs^atim, 28 
but as a^u^itas!“'Sya^ that is, 88.2 The 


characters of the record resemble closely those 


of Acyutapuram and Santa*Bomma]i plates of Indravarman II 
of the Gahga year 87.® The records of Indravarman II are 
engraved by Vinayacandra son of Bhanucandra like the Tirlingi 
fragment. And there are other reasons also for rejecting the 
assumption of Mr. Subba Rao. Firstly, Mitavarman is not 
referred to as Mahnrztja in the Godavari grant. Apparently 


that chief had no kingly titles ; and all the kingly praise is 
bestowed upon Indradhiraja alone. Secondly, no exploits of 
Mitavarman are mentioned in that record. Thirdly, the Jirjingi 


grant, does not mention Indravarman’s father’s name. This 
omission seems to be significant, for the Eastern Gahgas were 


often not in the habit of mentioning their fathers’ names, if the 


1 JA HRS, Vol. IV. part ii. p. 61. 

2 The Tirlingi grant : JAHRS, Vol* III. pp. 64ff. wifh plate. Dr. Bbandarkar {E, 
XXI,) Insc. of N. India> No. 2047, p. 285 thinks that the date should be construed as 86 
and not twenty eight. This seems to be justifiable. 

8 Acyutapuram plates, B» L, 111. pp«228ff. : Santa Bommftii plates : JAHRS, vol« IV, 
pp* 21ff. with plata* 
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latter tvere iiot also crowned kings like themselves.^ And 
fourthly, Indravarman is described as Gahgumala-kula-gagana- 
tala'sahasrara^milj., “ the thousand rayed sun to the sky that is 
the spotless family of the Gangas.” This epithet denotes 
apparently that the sovereignty of the Gangas was completely 
enveloped in darkness (who were the enemies) for sometime 
during the period of Indravarman’s predecessor and that when 
Indravarman rose like the sun, the darkness (enemies) quickly 
disappeared. This epithet indicates also that the founder of the 
Ganga dynasty was uprooted, and that Indravarman, apparently 
of another branch, perhaps a brother’s son of the founder, rose 
and restored the sovereignty to his house. This interpretation 
agrees properly with the history of the hostilities between the 
Sailodbhavas and Eastern Gangas and the celebration of 
Asfvam&dha rite by Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita 11. For the 
present, therefore, we do not know the name of the founder of 
the Gaftga dynasty. 

There seems to have been an interval between the fall of 
Indravarman’s unknown predecessor and the rise of Indra- 
varman I himself. This view rests on the fact that it would have 
taken sometime for the Gatiga family under Indravarman to 
revive after the crushing military disaster, inflicted by the 
^ailodbhava king. It is reasonable to believe 
2. Indravarman 1. that Indravarman I did not rise to rescue the 
c!*ko-689 a!*d? sunken prestige of his house till the death of his 
powerful adversary, Madhavavarma-Sainya- 
bhita II, which may be placed about 520 A. D. Indravarman I 
was undoubtedly a great king. But his period was occupied with 
wars apparently, with Madhyamarajadeva I surnamed Yas'6- 
bhita 11, the lord of the Sailodbhavas in fhe north and Indra- 
bhat^aka, the great king of Andhradesa in the south west. 
The Jiijingi grant and the Godavari plates clearly reveal that 
Indravarman 1 had a greater enemy in Indrabhattaraka, at 
this juncture. It would appear that Indrabhattaraka was 
responsible for the overthrow of Harisena and the disruption 

: 1 B.I., XVII, pp. 62ff.; S- L, HI, pp. WTff.; JAHRS> Vol. IV, pp. Ittd^ Ant- 
pp. 
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of the Vskataka Empire. He was probably responsible for 
the signal victories obtained by Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita II 
as his powerful ally against the lord of the infant Gahga 
dynasty. “ His flashing sharp-sword had gained for him 
innumerable victories against his enemies. His lotus feet 
were covered by the diadems of the kings of the four oceans.” 
He was therefore the most formidable foe whom Indra* 
varman dreaded. The Gahga king’s sole object was to 
overthrow Indrabhattaraka and prevent him from pursuing 
his unchecked career of aggression. The Godavari grant 
states this in clear terms. Adfiimja Indra first acquired 
great and pure fame, spread abroad over the surface of the 
earth, by overthrowing the infuriated elephant Kttmuda that 
came against the elephant Supratika, in the tumultous combat 
waged by all the kings, who were gladdened by having assembled 
together in the desire to uproot by force Indrabhatturaka'* 
Indradhiraja did not feel secure even in his own kingdom until 
his formidable adversary Indrabhattaraka was uprooted. And 
in the end he completely succeeded in the realisation of his 
long cherished desire. He had formed a great coalition of 
treacherous vassals of the Empire and other kings 

of Northern Deccan ; and placing himself at the head of that 
confederacy, he attacked and slew him at last in a flerce battle. 
Elsewhere the event has been placed in 530 A. D. 

Among the erstwhile vassals of the Vakataka Empire 
was king Pratapaslla of an unknown dynasty. His newly 
acquired independence was perhaps sought to be destroyed 
by Indrabhattaraka. He would, therefore, appear to have 
joined the great confederacy of disaffected kings who desired 
to uproot Indrabhattaraka by force, according to a passage 
which occurs as an epithet in the king’s Khamkhed plates. i 
Pratapas'ila is described as aneka-cahirddantagafa-ghatu- 
samghatta-prupta-vijayaJj,^ “one who had gained victories 
in battles with troops of numerous four-tusked elephants.” 
The reference to the Caturddanta elephants is a feature peculiar 
o the charters of Indrabhattaraka, Prthivimula and Indra- 

I a. /., XXII p. 931, 
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va^man. W« havei therefore, assumed elsewhere that these 
wee kings were contemporaries. The term Caturddanta^ in 
the Khamkhe(;J plates makes the donor Pratapaslla a possible 
contemporary of the lords of Andhra and Trikalinga. Though 
the dynastic name and the capital from which the Khamkhg^ 
edict was issued are not forthcoming, it is possible to believe, 
that Pratapas'ila was a Ka}acuri prince whose kingdom lay, 
about the region known as Berar, in the heart of the former 
Vakataka Empire. Pratapas'ila is said to be a younger brother 
of king Uttaragaria, who apparently was the predecessor on 
the throne. Pratapas'ila was an ambitious and powerful soldier; 
he had usurped the throne which in right belonged to his eldest 
‘ brother king Uttaraga^a’s son, prince Davana*Dbrubhata. 
As the names of some of the Ka|acuri kings end in the suffix 
ganay it is probable that Uttaragajpa was related to the Ka}acuri 
kings.^ " The use of the expression samadhigata-panca-mahu- 
sfabda , ' one who had attained the dignity of being heralded by 
the Paricamahiisfabda or live great sounds’, and the absence of 
any suzerain’s name in the charter indicates that Uttaragana 
belonged to a feudatory royal family and that his successor 
Pratapas'ila made himself independent in his kingdom, when 
the Vakataka Empire declined and disappeared. Pratapa- 
s^ila, therefore, would appear to be one of those V^ataka 
feudatories who was eager to protect his newly gained inde- 
pendence. But the Visnukundin monarch would, after over- 
throwing Harisena, seem to have attempted to extend his 
imperial dominion over the erstwhile vassals of the Vakataka 
PZmpire. In that attempt, Indrabhattaraka probably threatened 
the independence of Pratapas'ila. And that may have been 
possibly the cause of the latter joining the great coalition of 
kings who had assembled together to uproot Indrabhattaraka 
by force. 

There are two more facts, with reference to the Jirjingi 
grant, which remain to be noticed. According to the passage 
viniala - vikMa nistfiinsfa' dhnrn-samTtkrunta’Sakalasumanta- 


I See Prof. Mirasbi’s remarks in Ibid* p. 98f, 
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ntp*ti-ma^o^tltdhipati-niakuta’nihita’‘rucira-pa4war(iga • prabka- 
prasiUa'pari^akiga‘pifigUiigi-kfta-carap.ayugala}j^, ‘*whose pair c$ 
feet were made resplendent by the encircled red rays shed by 
the lustrous jewels placed in the diadems of the entire circle of 
the vassal kings of the earth, who had been prostrated by the 
edge of his flashing sharp sword,” in the Jirjingi grant, it 
appears that Indravarinan 1 acquired a large kingdom and 
levied tribute from a host of vassals. The Godavari grant 
fully supports this claim. Secondly, the Jirjingi grant mentions 
the date of the charter as the 2lst day of Vais'akha in the pros* 
peroiis year 89. The Gahga dynasty had not yet proudly 
claimed the epithet ‘victorious’ for their era. The details of 
the date do not admit of any veriflcation. Nevertheless the 
Gahga Sathzfat 39 and the details may be equated to May, 
537 A. D. with the help of the results that we have hereto 
obtained. The date may have fallen roughly towards the close 
of the king’s reign. 

It would appear that the reign of Indravarman I like that 
of his predecessor ended in a severe military disaster. While 
he was still rejoicing in the destruction of Indrabhattaraka, 
a new foe seems to have arisen on 
indrawman's north of his kingdom at that juncture. 

C.689A.D. He was Madhyamarajadeva I surhamed Yas'o- 
bhita II. (c. 520-548 A. D.) of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty. It may not be unrecisonable also to assume that 
Indravarman I died at the hands of the Sailodbhava king about 
this time (circa 539 A. D ), for the latter claims to have 
performed Mahumakha, Vnjaptya and AsfvamSdha sacrifices 
and assumed imperial dignity. Probably in order to celebrate his 
overthrowing of the mighty lord of Trikalinga, Madhyamaraja- 
deva performed the renowned VujapBya and AsfvamBdha rites. 
The event was of paramount importance. The destruction of 
Indravarman I threw the kingdom of Trikalinga into confusion 
and anarchy ; and the province of Kalinga was annexed to the 
Sailodbhava dominions. Once again the Eastern Ganga sovere- 
ignty was eclipsed by the glory of the rising Panduvaihsfis 
and Sailodbhavas, for two decades to come. 

76 
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A noteworthy fact about Indravarman I, is that he is called 
Tfikalirig^dhipati, ‘lord of Trikalinga’i while his descendants 
are styled only as Lord of Kalinga. Yet another king, Mah&^ 
Ssmantavarman,^ a descendant of Indravarman, is also 
called TrikalingodhipatL There must be some significance 
therefore in this title. It is fairly certain that Trikalinga and 
Kalinga did not refer to the same country* It is probable 
however that Trikalinga comprised a portion of the latter, that 
is, North Kalinga and the region lying to the west of the 
Eastern Ghats locally called Palakon^alu in Vizagapatam^ and 
Malayagiri in Ganjaim district. It also covered apparently the 
northern half of the feudatory state of Bastar 
Tnkaiiiiga. Its bounded by KSsala or the Mahanadi on 

the north, Kongoda on the north east, and the 
sea on the east. And it probably extended as far as the river 
Langulya in the extreme north of the Vizagapatam district. It 
would seem therefore to have comprised the entire district of old 
Ganjam lying between the river Rsikulya in the north and the 
Langulya in the south, the Zamindary of Jeypore, and the 
feudatory states of Bastar, Patna and KalahaAdi. The capital 
of Trikalinga during the reign of Adhirnja Indra was 
Dantapura. It was from this city that Indravarman issued the 
Jirjingi grant Dantapura is mentioned in the inscriptions of the 
shrine of Madhukes^vara at Mukhalingam on the Vamsradh3.ra 
in the Ganjam district.^ This circumstance indicates that 
Dantapura must have lain in the vicinity of Mukhalingam. 
Dantapura has been identified with a place called Danta- 
varapukbta near Chicacole Road Railway station. It is an 
ancient site with extensive ruins of fortifications and mounds. 
It lies nedr the village of Amudalavalasa, which is the same as 
Era^dapalli, the seat of prince Damana, referred to in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta. 


1 A Ct P* grant of this king is in the possession of my friend Mr. M* S* Sarma who 
has been kind enough to inform me about it. See/i4H^S, Voh XIII» pp. 94>95. 

1 S* /. /., V. Nos. 1076 and 1084, See my paper '*Oh the identification of Kalinga* 
nagara” in JBORS., Vol KY, P^s. I ft 11, p, UO, 
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From about the fall of Indravarman I, c. 539 A.D., till 
the rise of about Samantavarman Maha the Ganga Sathvat 64 
corresponding to 561-62 A.D., for about two decades roughly, 
the sovereignty of the Eastern Ganga dynasty was obstructed. 

It was due to the expansion of the Pa^iduvarns'i or 

Sdmavaihs'i kings of Kosala in the north and the increasing 
power of the Sailodbhavas in the north>east. Madhyamarajai* 
deva I, one of the greatest princes of Sailodbhava dynasty, 
destroyed Indravarman of Trikalinga and perhaps also king 
Nannadeva of Kosala, and performed the Vnjapiya^ 
Mahumakha and Asfvamedha sacrifices. As long as Madhyama- 
rajadeva I was alive, the Eastern Gangas remained completely 
subverted. It is not unreasonable to presume that some time 
between 540 and 545 A. D. Madhyamarajadeva I joined 
the coalition of the great kings of the 

SoteturltiM Deccan led by the mighty Govindavarman of 
for the Eastern Andhradesa to uproot the Maukharl prince 

, „ Is'anavarman and restore the Imperial Gupta 

sovereignty once more m Aryavarta under 
Kumaragupta III or his successor. According to a statement in 
the Aphsad stone inscription it appears that at this juncture 
Kumaragupta’s accession was opposed by Is'anavarman.^ It 
is probable that Kumaragupta III sought the assistance of the 
kings of Dakshinapatha, notably the lords of Andhra, 
Kongoda Sarabhapura, Surastra, Dhara and others.^ 
Madhyamarajadeva was probably the lord of the Gau^as, who 
was defeated along with his confederates by Is'anavarman in 
that campaign, and forced to retire into his own country. For, 

1 Gupta Inscriptions (C//, Vol. Ill) No, 43 p. 200, text lines 5-7. 

Irss: i 

2 See Book IV ante pp. 606-18 : reign of GOvindavarmnn ; See also E I •> XlV, p. llO. 
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the Hatclha inscription claims victory for Is/anavarman, who is 
said to have made the Gaudas who may be reasonably identified 
with the ^ailodbhavas, to confine themselves, “ in future within 
their realm on the seashore.” The significance of the claim 
becomes apparent when we see that after the death of 
Madhyamarajadeva I, there followed dynastic wars between 
his two sons, Dharmaraja surnamed Mgnabhita and Madhava-* 
raja 1 1, surnamed Sainyabhita, for the throne of Kongoda. A 
kingdom thus divided between the two rival claimants could 
not have continued its hostilities against the Maukharis in the 
north and much less against the Eastern Gahgas of Trikalinga 
in the south. 


Moreover the period following the death of Indravarman I 
seems to have synchronised with the decline of the short lived 
dynasty of Sarabhapura in Kosala and the rise of a new dynasty 
known to historians by the name of the Pan(juvams'is or 
Somavams'is with their capital at Tripura, the modern Sirpur in 
.Raipur district. The founder of this dynasty was Nannadgva, 
son of Indrabala and grandson of Udayana. But the real 
founder who raised the prestige of his family from that of a 
vassal to that of a paramount power was Nannadeva’s son 
Tivaradeva or Mahas'ivagupta Tivaradeva. He 
is called, in all the records of the family, *the 
supreme lord of all Kosala,’ which is the same 
as Maha*Kosala or Daksii;ia« Kosala, the old 
name of Chattisgarh. It is stated in the 
records of his reign that he acquired the sovereignty of Kdsala 
by extending his conquests in all directions. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to presume that Tivaradeva uprooted the 
Sarabhapura dynasty, the last of whom was Maha-Pravararaja.^ 
The euologistic prasfasti of the records speaks of Tivaradgva 
as a powerful soldier, who seized the sovereignty of his former 
overlords by a coup d'etat and overawed all his foes by his 
fierce prowess. It also indicates how he endeavoured to make 
his usurpation popular by remitting taxes, by making charities 


Rise and expan- 
sion of the 
Fai^4uvams'is 
or Somavams'is 
* of -Kosala* 


1 See below Chapter 111. **The S'arabhapttra Dyaa3ty*^ 
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and distributing wealth and by not confiscating the property 
of others who had apparently opposed his rise.^ It is therefore 
probable that Tlvarad€va conquered and occupied the provinces 
belonging to Trikalinga, Kongoda, Mekala, Magadha and 
perhaps Gsdi also in the west. Elsewhere his reign is fixed 
with reasonable certainty between c. 545*555 A. D. ; and 
though his reign was short, it appears to have been eventful 
and highly prosperous. 

The Eastern Ganga prince of this period, whose name 
is not preserved seems to have encountered Tivaradgva 
and perished in the conflict. Of Trikalinga apparently 
included the southern provinces of Kosala, and Tivaradeva’s 
forcible wresting of that rdgion reduced considerably the 
power and prestige of the Eastern Gangas. Beset 
with powerful foes on all sides of his king* 
dom, Andhra, Kongoda and Kosala, the 
GaAga Kingdom Eastern Ganga kings of this period, c. 540-560 
AT>. suffered serious reverses and finally 
succumbed. The death of Tivaradeva (c. 555 
A.D.) and the fall of Madhavaraja 11, his Sailodbhava protege 
in Kongoda, almost simultaneously, brought relief and respite 
for a short period to the Eastern Ganga kingdom. Towards 
the end of this second period of obscuration, rose king Maha* 
SSmantavarman I, who once more asserted the sovereignty of 
his house over Trikalinga, like his illustrious ancestor Indra- 
varman 1. A recently discovered grant of his reign dated the 
Ganga year 64,2 yrhich corresponds to 561-62 
2. Maba-MabS A.D., supports this conjecture. The inscription 

Samantavarman I. , /. «»,_ o- t , , 

0 . 660—666 A.D. spcaks of Maha*Samantavarman 1 as the ‘sun 
in the sky which is the spotless family of the 
Gangas,’ in just the same manner as the Jirjingi grant speaks 
of its donor. Maha*Samantavarman is said to have acquired 
the sovereignty with the help of the sharp edge of his flashing 


1 Betul plates E- 1., VII pp. t02flf. text lines 2-18. 


2. See note 1 on p. Q02 J AH RS»t vol. XIII, pp. 93ff. Thepras'asH runs as follows:— 

, lpir<Ta 
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sword. His royal residence was Sautnyavana, a place 
which cannot be identified at present. It is described as 
iaya’^ri’nijfusa^ *the abode of the goddess of victory.’ His 
reign seems to have been cut short; and the history of the 
contemporary Pan^uvams'is and the Sailodbhavas amply corro- 
borates this assumption.. Madhavaraja 11 was succeeded by 
his elder brother Dhaj-maraja surnamed M^nabhita. It 
is provable that he reigned at least, for three decades. 
His period is fixed elsewhere as lying between 555 and 
585 A.D. He was a powerful king, and like his great father 
pursued a vigorous policy of conquest. During his eventful 
reign, the boundaries of the kingdom of Kongoda were once 
more extended on all sides, a|id into the Eastern Ganga 
territory as well. It is therefore reasonable to presume that 
the region lying to the north and west of the Mahendragiri, 
which formed part of Trikalinga, was for ever lost to the Ganga 
dynasty at this period. In Kosala too> Candragupta, the 
younger brother and successor of Tivaradeva would seem to 
have revived hostilities with the Eastern Gangas and annexed 
once more the southern provinces of Kosala which had formed 
part of Trikalinga during the reign of Maha-Samantavarman. 
The Gangas lost the sub-provinces of Kosala also permanently, 
for they never afterwards claimed to be lords of Trikalinga. 
Candragupta’s reign seems to have lasted nearly three 
decades, from c. 555 — to 594 A.D. And during this long 
period, the Eastern Ganga kings do not seem to have 
attempted to regain their hold over the region that formed 
part of Trikalinga at one time. This conjecture is fully borne 
out by the preambles of the charters of Hastivarman, dated in 
the Gafiga years 79 and 80. It cannot be known who the 
successor of MahS-Samantavarman was. But it is possible to 
presume that once more the Eastern Gafiga sovereignty was 
obscured on the death of that monarch. According to the 
preambles of the grants of years 79 and 80, it appears that 
it was not until Hastivarman ascended the throne, that the 
Eastern Gafigas emerged once rnore from obscurity. Fortu- 
nately for the Eastern Ganga kingdom at this period, there 
were no troubles from Andhradesa. For, during this period 
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c. 546—580 A.D., the throne of that kingdom was occupied 
by the infant king, M^dhavavarman III. 

The accession of Hastivarman was a turning point in the 
early history of the Eastern Gangas. It is probable that it 
took place about 570 A.D., and that Hastivarman defeated, or 
rather obtained a signal victory against his 
^ contemporary Sailodbhava king Dharma- 

Rajasithha siai raja. This conjecture is based upon 

c 6TO^80*A D achievements mentioned in the two 

records of his reign, the Narsingapalli^ and 
the Urlam plates^. The postscript at the end of these grants 
clearly supports the above assumption. It reads, “This is an 
edict of the glorious Ra^abhita, whose commands are irresisN 
able 'and who has crushed the confederacy of his enemies by 
strokes of the point of his scimitar”^. The claim is made also 
in the formal preamble of the charters, as svnsi-dhura-pari- 
spandksdhigata-sakala’KalingTidhimjyahy “ who has acquired 
the sovereignty over the whole ofKalinga by the quivering 
edge of his sword.” He is spoken of as anBka-samara-sant~ 
k^bha-janita-jaya-sfabdalp^ “ one who has caused the cry of 
‘victory’ to resound in the turmoil of many a battle,” and 
also as “ one whose feet are reddened by the dense clusters of 
the light of the jewels on the crests of all vassals prostrated 
by his excessive valour.” Above all he is called, significantly 
enough as Gurig'-umala^kula-prati^hthafy, “the establisher of the 
spotless family of the Gangas.” Obviously these claims cannot 
be boasts. Hastivarman conquered the foes of his house, who 
apparently formed a great confederacy led by the Sailodbhava 
king. And having destroyed the confederacy, he was able to 
establish firmly the Ganga family on the throne of Kalinga. 
He abandoned the old capital Dantapura and made Kalinga* 
nagara his seat. His reign was therefore eventful and 
victorious, but it must have been also suddenly cut short, for 
we find his successor, Indravarman II, reigning as king of 


1 Vol. XI, Pt. 9, p. 461-467, Also E./. XXIII, p. 68f. 

2 B./.. XVII, p. 880. 
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Kalinga in thoGafiga year 87 corresponding to 684«-585 A^D* 
It is probable therefore, that Hastivartnan’s reign lasted a 
decade, C. .570 — 580 A'D. 

The NarsingapalU charter is the earlier of the two records 
of Hastivarman* It is dated the 12th day of the bright fortnight 
of JySsJha, Ganga year 79. The date falls in May 577 A.D- 
The inscription is important, for it contains an altogether new 
form of preamble. It states that Hastivarman established the 
Eastern GaAga family firmly in Kalinga. It was apparently 
invented for the first time in Hastivarman ’s reign. It gives 
him the epithet Ra^bhita and the title J^jasiihha, The title 
Rapabhita is a curious one and indeed an 
Narasingap^h uncommon expression. At first sight it does 
their importance not look Very Complimentary, but may nave 
to be understood in a moral sense. Hastivarman 
seems to have acquired this title from the SailSdbhavas whose 
lord he had apparently defeated* The titles ending with 
bhita like Ya^idhita, and Sainyaihita were peculiar to the 
§ail5dhhava dynasty. The NarsingapalU plates register the 
grant of six halas (plough measures) of land and four house 
sites all separated from the village, Rdhapaki and 

constituted as dsvzigralmra to god Narayapa (Visnu) designated 
as RapabhTtSdaya, for the performance of rites known as bali^ 
C(m*t nivsdya, for running a salra (feeding house) and for repairs 
of die temple. The grant was made by the king on the request 
of the bhOgika Buddhamafici, for the increase of religious merit 
to himself and his parents. The gift was evidently made on the 
occasion of Kurma Jayanti, which falls always of Jyestha sfukla 
dvadasfi (12). It is interesting to note that the three epithets 
given to god N^rlyapa in this record, namely, sapta^r^fiava- 
^ayita, ‘who lies on the seven seas,’ sapta^sum-lipa-gitaya^ 

' who is sung in the seven hymns’, and sapata4dk~aika~mtthztyai 
‘who is the lord of the seven worlds,’ occur in a single verse in 
Kgliddasa’s Ragkuvaiitsfatn (canto x, v, 21). Presumably die 
composer of the record is acquainted with the work of 
Kalidasa; and what is more, Hasdvarman appears to have 
founded the temple in commemoradon of his victory against 
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the ^ailodbhava king. The fact that Hasdvarman, who was 
himself a paramanaih^vara, made this donation to the god Ra^a* 
Uiltodaya, shows that he was not merely tolerant of Vis^uism, 
but something more. A new form of Vis^uism would seem to 
be spreading from the north to the south in this period. In the 
same manner we must look for some hidden significance for 
the assumption of his title Raipabhita. 

The second record of Hastivarman is the Urlam plates.^ 
The inscription records the grant of a piece of land, two and a 
half halas in extent, at the village of Hondevaka in Krostuka- 
vartani'vfsaya as an agfahnra to Jayas'arman, an inhabitant of 
Uramalla,who belonged to VatsagS/f^iand who 
Uriam plates. was a Student of the Vajasaneya sfukha. It is 
said that the land had been purchased from the 
residents of the agrahara of Hondevaka by the king and 
constituted as a separate section, and that the day of the grant 
was the 8th tithi (day) of Karttika^ in the Ganga year 80, The 
date corresponds to sometime in September*October, 578 A* D. 

Hastivarman’s fall may have been brought by about several 
causes. As stated in the history of the Sailodbhavas, it appears 
that Dharmaraja-Manabhita recovered quickly from the signal 
defeat which the lord of the Gangas had inflicted, and in a short 
time after, atacked once more Hastivarman 

Fall of and slew him in a tumultuous battle. The 

ProbSe pras/asti of the Koijded^a and the Nivina grants 

of this monarch corroborate the conjecture. 
With the death of Hastivarman, it appears that the Ganga 
sovereignty was obscured for a few years again. Yet another 
view is also likely* It is possible to believe that Hastivarman 
was uprooted by Candragupta, the powerful king of Kosala. 
To understand this we shall have to turn to the history of Kosala 

IE./.. XVII. pp. ms. 

2 Dr, Hultzsch {Ibid. p. 881) takes the 8th day of Karttika to mean the 8th tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Karttika. He has not however given any reasons for this 
presumption. The reason may be that Karttika ha, 8 is the Manvadi of Indrasavarfi. 
It is also an auspicious occasion known as Kalabhairav-d^famit a proper day for making 
a pious donation for one’s own religious merit. 

77 
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for a while. While Indravarman I and Maha-Samantavarman I 
called themselves * Lord of Trikalinga’, their descendant, Hasd- 
varman, styled himself merely as the * Lord of Kalinga.’ This 
change is significant. It means that the Gaftgas ceased to be 
lords of Trikalinga which apparently comprised also the southern 
region of Kosala in the north. The dismemberment of Trikalinga 
kingdom which seems to have begun in the reign of Tivaradevai 
(c. 645 — 555 A. D.) was completed in the reign of his successor 
Candragupta, who was a great military general.^ The Gahgas 
then, who were surrounded by hostile kingdoms on all sides were 
never able to regain their hold on the Kosala sub>provinces and 
restore their sovereignty o ver the kingdom of Trikalinga. Harsa* 
gupta, the son and successor of Candragupta too, was a powerful 
king. He had a powerful ally in Madhavavarman III, king of 
Andhra, who was himself an opponent of the GaAga sovereignty 
in Kalinga. And, therefore, during the reigns of Harsagupta 
and his successors, the integrity of Kosala remained unimpaired. 
That seems to be the reason presumably which compelled 
Hastivarman to adopt the epithets, the ‘ Lord of entire Kalinga 
{sakala~Kalingudhirsjah) and ‘ the establisher of the spotless 
Gahga family.’ Driven away by the Somavaths^is from Tri- 
kalinga, and severely beaten by the Sailodbhavas, it was 
probably a great achievement for Hastivarman who was ably 
assisted by Indravarman II, his successor, to have been able 
to consolidate his power and establish the Gafiga sovereignty 
firmly in Kalinga with Kalinganagara as its capital. His 
desire to bring the kingdom of Trikalinga under his sceptre 
once more, presumably brought him into conflict with Candra- 
gupta, lord of Kosala. In the records of the Somavaifas'is, 
Candragupta is spoken of as a mighty warrior. He is described 
as the crest-jewel of the Somavams'i family.* Even his elder 
brother, Mahas^iva Tivaradeva who is called rn/adhikzira dhavalaJ^ 
‘ shining with regal power,’ it is said, “ became his follower in 

1 The inscriptions of the time of Mahaa^iva Tivaradeva:-— Baloda plates of Tivaradeva: 
E, VII, p. 102f.; RSjtm copper-plate Inscrption of Tivaradeva : C, /. /. p. 291 No, 81, 

2 SirpGr Stone Inscr. E. /,. XI, pp. 184ff. Candra^upta’s prowess is described in two 
beautiful verses 7 and 8 in this recprdr 

S ibid* verse, 4, 
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battles as Balarama followed Krspa, the slayer of Kathsa, in 
tearing up the mighty elephants of his unassailable enemy 
The simile seems to indicate that Candragupta was the real 
hero who slew his own kinsman that was the bitter opponent of 
his family, and was responsible for raising the glory of his house 
even during the reign of his elder brother. It is, therefore, also 
probable that Hastivarman lost his life in the conflict with 
Candragupta. 

Hastivarman’s family was apparently destroyed, for the 
succession passed on to his younger brother, Indravar- 
man 11. There are no materials that describe precisely the 
relationship of Indravarman II to Hastivarman, but it is not 
unreasonable to presume that he was his younger brother. 

Indravarman II bore the title Rujasimha like 
c MO— Hastivarman. And likewise he claimed to be 
the * A dhirnj a of the entire Kalinga’ and ‘the 
establisher of the family of the Gahgas.’ These facts render 
the above conjecture very probable. When Hastivarman was 
uprooted, Indravarman II rose and rescued the sunken glory of 
his house. 

There are three records of his time. Two of them, the 
Santabommali and the Acyutapuram plates are dated in the 
Gahga Samvat 87 ; and the third, the Parlakimedi plates, is 
dated in the 91st year. The earliest of these charters, is the 
Acyutapuram grant ; it is dated the new>moon day of Caitra in 
Gahga Samvat 87.2 records the grant of a 
field in the village of Siddharthaka to a 
Brahman of the Gautama-^d/m who was a 
student of the Chandbga school. The land 

2 £. /o III* p. I27f. The details of the date, Caitra bahula amavasya coupled with 
Udagayana in Gahga samvat 87 which would coincide with S « S« 607>-08 expired or 
565-^ A • D* may, on the presumption that udagayana was the same thing as 
uaihkrdnti^ and the other astronomical details mentioned in other charters agreeing! 
yield the necessary date for determining the initial point of the victorious Gahga era still 
more precisely. 


Three C. P. 
grants of his 
reign. 


1 Ibid. V. 6. 
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lay near the rajalafyika ' the king’s tank’ and the water h’om it 
the donee was permitted to utilise for irrigation purposes. The 
grant was made on the occasion of consecrating a tank in honour 
of the king’s mother, during udagayam or the sun’s progress 
to the north. Siddharthaka may be identical with Siddhantam 
near Chicacole,^ and the Varahavartani- vi§aya in which the 
village Siddharthaka layi seems to correspond to the coastal 
region between the river Varns'adhSra and Tekkali.^ 

The second record is the Santabommali plates dated the 
30th day of Jyestha in the Ganga year, 87.8 xhe charity 
was made on the request of the bhdjaka Talavaradeva. 
The third record is the Parlakimedi plates dated the 80th day 
of Magha.in the Ganga Year 91. The details have been 
computed already and their equivalent is January 22, 589 
A. D. The inscription records the grant of the village of 
Kettata situated in the district of Devanna*Paficali as an 
agrahara to Dhruvas'arman of the Gargeya-^S/m, who belonged 
to the community of Brahmans of Kalinganagara and a student 
of the Chandoga school. The village was granted on the request 
of a certain Kondavallaka, probably an officer of the king. 


All the charters of Hastivarman as well as Indravarman II, 
were issued from Kalinganagara. Dantapura, the former capital 
had been abandoned and the new city, Kalinganagara was built 
to be the metropolis of the kingdom apparently at this period. 

There is controversy and difference of opinion 
Kalinganagara about the identification of Kalinganagara. 

Dr. Fleet dientihes Kalinganagara with Kalinga- 
patam and this view is shared by Mr. Bhatta* 
charya.® Prof. G. V. Ramamurti, on the contrary, identifies 
Kalinganagara with Mukhalingam cum Nagarakataka, two 
adjacent ancient villages lying on the northern bank of the 


identical with 
Mukhalingam. 


1 B, I., XIII, p. 213, 

2 E. XXII, p. 66. 

8 JAHRS. Voh IV. pp. 21-24. with plate. 
4 Ind. Ant, XVI. p. 182f. 

6 JBORS., Vol. XV, pp. 628-26. 
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Vaihs^adharaA And with this identification I entirely agree.^ 
Some of the inscriptions of the temple of Madhukgs'vara at 
Mukhalingam speak of the shrine as situated in Kalinganagara 
itself. The city would seem to have been founded in the 
early part of the sixth century and perhaps by Hastivarman. 
The city had not yet attained celebrity even during the 
reign of Indravarman II, which its predecessor Dantapura 
enjoyed. While Dantapura was claimed to be Amarapura^ 
pratispardhi^ ‘ the rival to Amarapura, the city of the gods 
Kalinganagara was merely called sarvartu-sukharamatayalf., and 
vijayui ‘ the victorious city, which was pleasant in all seasons.’ 

To Indravarman II a period of about fifteen years may be 
assigned. The limits of his reign may be easily determined. 
It will be remembered that according to a statement in the 
PolamQru Grant, Madhavavarman III set out early in the 
year 594 A. D. on an expedition with the desire to 
conquer the eastern region i. e. Kalinga. It is 
indravarraan III not unreasonable to presume that the Visriu- 
**his*re1gn°* kujci^in monarch defeated and destroyed Indra* 

c. 680-69S A. D. varman II during that campaign. Thereafter, 
it may be noted, there were not any records 
of the Eastern Ganga kings till the Ganga year 128 of 
Indravarman III, son of Danarriava.* The Ganga year 128 falls 
in 625-26 A. D. It is therefore probable that the reign of 
Indravarman II came to an end about 595 A. D. The earliest 
limit for his period may likewise be fixed reasonably in 580, 
roughly four years before the date of his edict issued in 
the Ganga year 87. It would have taken at least four or five 
years for Indravarman 11 to gather his scattered forces and 
conquer the enemies of his house, and establish his sovereignty 
firmly in Kalinga once more. Indravarman 11 was certainly 
more fortunate than his elder brother. It would appear that 
the enemies of Kalinga during the early part of his period were 

1 B. h, IV. p. 187-88. 

2 See my paper on the subject in JBORS,, Vol. XV, pp< 106-116. 

8 JAHRS., Vol. III. p. 61, text line 1, 

4 Ind, Ant. XIII, p. 188 ; and B. XIV, p. 868, 
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only the ^aiiddbhavas ; but their power was already reduced 
considerably owing to the vigorous policy of expansion of the 
Somavaihs'is of Kosala* Indravarman’s period therefore would 
have lasted from c. 580—595 A> D. 

With the death of Indravarman 11, a new chapter opens in 
the early history of Kalinga. The Vispukun^in expedition 
into Kalinga completely obscured the glory of the GaPgas for 
nearly three decades. The GaAgas then were probably reduced 
to subjection. Madhavavarman III perhaps subdued or 
overawed also the lord of Kongo^a and levied tribute from 
him. Harsagupta» king of Kosala, at this period 
Interval between ^as already his ally, having been related to 

varmaniffmA^the marriage. Madhavavarman’s 

rise of queen Candravati was a princess of Kosala, 

Indravarman 111. ^ stated elsewhere would seem to be a 

c. 624 A. D. . - _ 

sister of Harsagupta.^ It was not until some- 
time after the deluge of Satyas^raya-Pulikesin Il’s invasion of 
Kalinga had passed away and the Visnukup^^n dynasty of 
Andhradesa was uprooted, that the Eastern Gangas rose once 
more under Indravarman 111 and retrieved the fortunes of the 
family. The Satlodbhavas were not then there as a paramount 
power to oppose the restoration of the Ganga sovereignty. 
They had been subdued and compelled to pay tribute to 
^as'ankadeva, the Gau<ja king of Kar^asuvar^a. Some time 
after the death of Harsagupta, the S5mavams'is were driven 
from Kosala by the Kajacuris; and were trying to found a new 
kingdom in Orisa at that time. The only power that proved a 
menace to the Eastern GaAga dynasty in Kalinga was that of 
the Eastern Csjukyas founded by Kubja-Vi§Quvardhana in 
Andhradesa, in the south west. The history of the relations 
between the Eastern Cajukyas and the Eastern Gafigas from the 
time of Danarn^ava’s son Indravarman 111, is a subject which 
is not within the scope of the present work. 


t See Appendix. Chronological tables and pedigree. 
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The Pedigree of the Eastern GaAga dynasty. 


(From 497 to 626 A. D.) 


Gahga^Vathsfa 


Founder of the Dynasty 
of Trikalinga 
c, 497 — 515 A* D. 
(Name not preserved) 


3. Maha-Samantavarman I. 
c. 560—565 A< D. 

(Lord of Trikalinga ; Capital 
Saumyavana ; donor of C. P, Grant 
dated the Year 64, G. E,) 

m 

« 

i 

4. Hastivarman 

c. 570—580 A. D. 

(surnamed Rajasifhha and 
RanabMta ; Lord of Kalinga ; 
capital : Kalinganagara.) 


Mitavarman 

I 

IndrSdhiraja or 

Indravarman 1. 
c. 515—539 A. D. 


(Lord of Trikalinga ;) 
Capital; Dantapura- 
(Donor of Jirjin^i grant, 80 G. E ) 


5. Indravarman II. 
c. 580—595 A. D. 

(Surnamed 

Rajasifhha ; Lord of Kalinga ; 
capital : Kalinganagara ) 

* 

Danarnava* 

6. Indravarman III. 
c. 620—655 A. D. 


(Donor of the grants dated in the 
years 128, 137, 138 and 154 G. E.) 



CHAPTER 11. 


Introductory : 
Kongada same as 
Kung-yu4*o of 
its extent etG% 


The iailudbhava Dynasty’: c. 350 — 650 A. D. 

1. Sources apd Chronology. 

A survey of the political history of the ^ailodbhava dynasty 
is not strictly speaking within the purview of the present thesis. 
The Sailodbhava kingdom of Kongoda lay far away from Andhra> 
desa. Kongoda or Konyodha has been identified by Kielhorn 
vrith Kung-yu(pr gu^o of Yuan Chwang.^ We find from the 
Records that the Chinese Pilgrim journeyed south-west from the 
Oja (Odra) country for over 1000 li and reached Kung-yu-Vo, 
Kongoda.^ As the inscriptions of the Sailod- 
bhava dynasty referring to Kongoda-ma^<t/<ii 
have been found, in Puri, Khurda and Ganjam 
districts we may reasonably conclude that the 
kingdom of Kongoda extended from the 
southern bank of either the Mahanadi or Vaitari:;^! on the north 
to the river Rsikulya in Ganjam on the south and that it was 
bounded by the sea on the east and the mountain ranges on 
the west. According to the Pilgrim, Kung-yu4'o was a hilly 
country and its capital lay presumably on a hill bordering on the 
bay of the sea. The Ganjam plates of the reign of Sasanka- 
raja state that the city of Kongoda was situated on the bank of 
the SSlima, which has not been found anywhere so far. The 
trace of the ancient name of this river may be found in the small 
river Salia which flows into the Chilka lake.^ This part of the 
country extending from the Mahanadi to the Rsikulya answers 
well to the description given by the Chinese Pilgrim. Though 
at present there is no locality which answers to the name 
Kongoda on the river Salia, it is possible to believe that it 
ceased to exist on the fall of the Sailodbhavas about the middle 
of the seventh century. Now to grasp clearly the history of 


1 E. III. pp. 4lff. 

2 Watters : Yuan Chwang : VoL II» pp* 125-6. 

g Dr* N. P« Chakravarti is responsible for this identification. I; XXIi p* 28, 
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4lfe Earty Dynasties of Andhradesa» it is necessary to survey 
die political history of the contemporary Sailodbhava dynasty as 
ihelr kingdom lay adjacent to Andhra and Kalinga and their 
history was intimately connected with the history of those two 
kingdoms. 

The scheme of the chronology and political history of the 
Sailodhhavas put forward by former writers is not acceptable to 
me ; and my reasons for rejecting their scheme altogether are 
threefold. In the first place there are no reasonable grounds 
either to assign the Sail5dbhava dynasty to the period between 
the seventh and tenth centuries, or to suppose that there were 
two branches or dynasties, the Earlier holding sway from about 
550 to 700 A. D. and the Later ruling from about 825 to 1000 
A. D-, and that the sovereignty of the Earlier 
^riier Writers gailodbhavas was interrupted by a family known 

of their theories, as Earlier Karas, between c. 700 and 825 A. D. 

Secondly it seems to me too much to rely on 
the doubtful testimony of palaeography alone when other 
contemporary events do not agree with it. Palaeography by 
itself cannot be the sole guide in determining either the 
chronology or the genealogy of the family, particularly when 
other circumstances are not in consonance with it. Thirdly, 
the earlier writers have ignored the chronology of the contem- 
porary dynasties of Andhradesa, Kalinga, Kosala, Mekala 
and other neighbouring kingdoms. In my opinion, the Sailod- 
bhavas are an early dynasty, who have to be assigned to the 
period beginning from the middle of the fourth and closing 
with the first half of the seventh century. Accordingly they 
appear to be the contemporaries of the Matharas, Vasisthas, 
Vis^uku^idlns, Nalas and the Eastern Gahgas among several 
others. They seem to have disappeared from the political 
horizon of the Deccan about the middle of the seventh century 
for ever, owing to the expansion of the Eastern Gangas from 
the south and the Somavanis'is from the west. 

1 JAHRS,, Vol. X, pp. 1—18. (Dr. R. C. Majumdar: History of the SailSdbhava 
Dynasty,); IR, ^ Histoty of Orissa^ 
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The history of the Sail5dbhava dynasty is known from the 
nine copper*plate charters of the kings that have since been 
‘discovered and published. They are: — 1. The Bugu^a plates 
<of Msdhavavarma-Sainyabhita surnamed. Srinivasa.^ 2. The 
Purl plates of Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita, alias SrlnivSisa.* 
8..iiphe Cuttack Museum Plates of Madhavavarman.^ 4. The 
Parikud plates of Madhyamarajadeva.^ 5. The 
Sources of history Nivina coppcr-plate grant of Dharmaraja- 

charts ©rthe Manabhlta.® 6. The Kondedda grant or the 
kings. Purl plates of Dharmaraja-Manabhita." 7. The 
Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhlta.^ 
8. The Khurda plates of Madhavaraja>Sainyabhlta.B 9. And 
.lastly* the Tekkali plates of Madhyamaraja (111).^ All the 
above records except Numbers 1, 7 and 8 are dated, either in 
the regnal year of the king or in some era. 

The earliest of these records is no doubt the Buguda plates 
pf Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita. It is undated. The inscription 
is written in characters that have been variously assigned to the 
seventh, eighth and tenth centuries. None of these opinions is 
therefore conclusive. The uncertain evidence of palaeography 
shall not therefore be our guide here ; and for the reasons that 
will be discussed, the inscription seems to be the earliest record 
of the family. It furnishes the following pedigree : — 

1 £. I*, III. pp* 43ff. Remarks by Dr. Hultzsch, £.1., VI*p«144, n* 1., Note by 
Kielhorn in £. /., VII, pp. lOOff. 

2 fi. XXIII, pp. 122— 181. 

8 £. /•, XXIV. pp. 14dfif. 

. 4 £. XI, pp. 281-87. 

6 £. XXI. pp. 84-41. 

8 JBOJRS., vol. XVI, pp« l76fif. Edited by Mr. Satyanarayan Hajaguru. Referred 
to in ARSIS, 1920-21. p. 98. Edited afresh in £. I , XIX. pp. 265£f. 

7 VI, pp. 148ff. The record is published under the caption : The Ganjam plates 

of the time of S'a^ahkaraja. 

8 /ASB.) vol. LXXin, Pt. 1. pp. 284fif. and plate. 

• /BOBS., vol. IV, pp. IBSff. Referred to in £. /. XXI, p. 85, n. 8, , v 
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Pulindasena 

{Lord of Kalinga») 

« 

Sailodbhava. 

{in his family) 

1. Rai^abhita* 

2. Sainyabhita* 

{in his family) 

* 

8. Yas'obhita. 

I 

4. MSLdhavavarma-Sainyabhita 
, surnamed S'rtnivSsa* (Donor) 

iThe record is not dated. To the same reign has to 
be assigned the Puri plates of Madhavavarma>Sainyabhita 
surnamed Srinivasa. The inscription is dated ; and according 
to Prof. Basak, \t\s samvat 20(?)4-3=»23, which is regarded 
as the regnal year. But neither the reading of the 
numeral nor the interpretation of the samvat as regnal year 
seem to be tenable. The inscription, however, furnishes the 
same pedigree as the Buguda plates. To the same reign may 
be assigned the Cuttack Museum plates of Madhavavarman. 
The inscription is dated the 24!th day of Sravaria of the year 50. 
The Year 50 may denote the year or the era of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty commencing with some date of Ra^abhlta. The 
next record in point of chronology is the Parikud plates of 
Madhyamarajadeva. The inscription is dated. Prof. Baneiji 
thinks that the date is given as 88 of some unknown era, which 
he identifies as the Harsa era, and equates the date to 88+606 
H. £=:694A. D. Rai Bahadur Venkayya, on the contrary, 
takes a different view,^ which is not tenable. The grant is 
dated twice and the regnal year is undoubtedly 26. It is there* 
fore probable that MadhyamarSjadeva I reigned for about 28 
years. The inscription gives not only the same pedigree as 
the two above mentioned grants but also gives one more 
generation. The lists of these charters are placed alongside 
• each other for comparison at a glance. 

l-£. 7^ XI. p. 883, note 1. 
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Parikud plates. 
Pulindasena 

% 

1. S'ail5dbhava 
(in his family) 

2. Ratiabhita* 

I 

d‘. Sainyabbita (I) 

(in his family) 

4. Yasobhita 

5. Sainyabbita II, alias 
S'riDivSsa. 


6, Madbyamarajadeva (donor) 
surnamed Yai'Obbita (II) 

The Ko^^e^da and Nivina grants of Dbarmaraja-Manabhita 
seem to yield the next two generations of the dynasty and 
therefore obviously come after the Parikud plates, in point of 
time. We have accordingly the following pedigree ; — 

6« Madbyamarajadeva surnamed Yaa'dbbita II* 


7. M&dbavarSja. 8. Dbaramaraja surnamed Manabhita 

Then come two more Charters, the Ganjam plates of 
Mahufuja-Makasumanta Madhavaraja, dated the Gupta Year 300 
and the Khurda grant of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita. These two 
inscriptions seem to belong to one and the same king, namely 
Madhavaraja, surnamed Sainyabbita. Here we have the two 
lists given in these records. 

1 Prof. R. G. Basak and Dr. N. P. Cbakravarti read the names Rapabhlta and 
Yas'ObbIta as Arapabbita and Ayas'obbita respectively* They ha\ib not been able to 
reconcile themselves to read them as they are. Their reasons for amending them 
accordingly are far from convincing. Besides the S'ailOdbhava king> Hastivarman, tjia 
Eastern Gahga king too, bore the title Rapabhita and in such a manner as would leave 
no room for any su^icion or doubt whatsoever. Hastivarman apparently adopted the 
Sailodbhaya title as evidence of .overthrowing his S'ailOdbhava contemporary* 
Cbakravarti is not able to show that both the Gahga and S'ailodbbava titles wore not 
one and the same. If Rapabhita and Yas'obhita are amended as Arapabhlta and Ayae^« 
bhUa, then Sainyabbita and Manabhita should also be amended but the learned •schdleirs 
have not been able to do that. In my opinion therefore, the epithets w^ich are peculiar 
to the Sailodbhavas have to be understood and interpreted in the proper manner* The 
word hhita is not to be understood as * being afraid ' but as * one who causes friglit.' 
Accordingly Rapabhita means ' one who causes fright in battle’, Yas^obhita) one * who so 
eauses fright by his fame or renown’, and MSnabbita, 'one who cause fright by Jiippiide’. 


Buguda, Cuttack and Puri plates* 
Pulindasena 

m 

1* S'ailodbbava 
(in his^amily) 

2. Rapabhita*^ 

8. Sainyabbita (I) 

(in his family) 

4. YaS^Obhita 


5. Madhavavarma alias S rinivasa (donor) 
surnamed Sainyabbita II. 
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Gaujatn plates, 

SailGdbbava 

« 

Maharaja-Mahasamauta 
Madhavaraja (I) 
sumamed Sainyabhita. 

Maharaja Yas'Obhita 

I 

Maharaja*Mahasamanta 
Madhavar&ja (II) 
sumamed Sainyabhita. 


Khurda grant. 

Sailodbhava 

« 

Maharaja-Mahasamanta 
MadhavarSja (I) 
sumamed Sainyabhita. 

Yas'dbhita 

Maharaja-Mahasamanta 
MadhavarSja (II) 
sumamed Sainyabhita 


Since the first prince of these lists is given the titles Mahamja- 
. Makasumanta, it must be that he was not a paramount king but 
a vassal. And the manner in which the family pedigree is given 
also supports the view. It is possible therefore to presume that 
Mahnraja-Makasnmanta Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita is different 
from Madhavarma* Sainyabhita sumamed Srinivasa, the fifth 
king in the pedigree and the donor of the Bugu^a and Puri 
plates. We shall have to determine the place of this line of 
kings in the family pedigree. 

As the Ganjam plate is dated the Gupta year 300, 
corresponding to 619-20 A. D., previous writers have presumed 
that it must be the earliest record of the family. Their supposition 
is, however, far from being correct or tenable. The Ganjam 
plate does not describe the family pedigree in the usual manner 
of the earlier records, the Bugu^a, Put! and Parikucj grants. 
At the beginning of the inscription Sas'ahkaraja, who is probably 
identical with king Sas'anka of Karpasuvarpa, who according 
Yuan Chwang, murdered Rajyavardhana, the elder brother of 
Har^avardhana, king of ThanSs'var,^ is mentioned as the 
Mahurujlldhimja ruling the earth, he must be understood to 
have been the overlord of Mahiitmja.Makiisumania Mjldhava* 
rStja-Sainyabhlta, the donor of the grant. The preamble 
of the record does not also show that the donor’s grandfather 
was the founder of the dynasty. The inscription begins rather 


1 See Beal, Siyuki. Vol. I. p. 210. lo Bapai’s Har§acarita, the slaying of Bfijya* 
vardhana is attributed to the king of Gan4a, who according to one manuscript of 
^fihar^^soarita waa called Kareudr^gufpta. (B* I; I, p. kO) but according > fo the 
commentator on the S^ri Har^acarita (Bombay edn. 1892, p. 196) am named STadidha. 
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abruptly, with the ttiention of the donor’s anddstor, without 
describing the origin of the family. It is probable, therefore, 
that the princes mentioned in this and the Khurda grant 
were descendants of Madhyamarajadeva surnamed Yas'obhita, 
the donor of the Parikuri grant. There is one circumstance 
which supports this conjecture. While the donor and 
his grandfather are mentioned with the epithets Mahnrnja^ 
Makasjimanta, the donor’s father Yas'obhita is referred 
to by the kingly title Makaraja^ apparently meaning a 
paramount sovereign. Like Mahnrnja-Mahzisttinanta Madhava* 
rSja (II) who was a vassal of Sas'ankaraja or ^as'Iftkadgva, his 
ancestor, Madhavaraja (I) also appears to have been a vassal 
of a sovereign. Who 'could be that sovereign ? The Nivina 
and KojTK^edda grants speak of a Madhava, younger brother 
of Dharmaraja, who usurped the throne of Kongoda and formed 
the evil intention of driving away his elderly relations i. t. 
PharmarSja, from the country. After having been defeated by 
his elder brother, the records state that, Madhavaraja sought 
the assistance of King Trivara.^ And later on, being foiled in 
that attempt as well, apparently at the battle of Phasika, he 
died broken-hearted at the foot of the Vindhyas. Thes’e 
facts show presumably that Madhavaraja was a protege of, and 
acknowledged the suzerainty of King Trivara who has been 
rightly identified with Tivaradgva of Kosala.^ It is thus possible 
to assume that Mahuruja-Mahnsumanta Madhavaraja (1), the 
grandfather of the donor of the Ganjam and Khurda grants was 
the same as Madhava, the protege of King Tivaradeva. If this 
view is correct, then we get three more generations from 
Madhyamaraja (I) surnamed Yas'dbhita II. 

It follows further that the Bugu(ja, Puri, Parikud, Nivina 
and Ko94c 4^ grants are earlier than the Ganjam and Khurda 

1 ?!5air sppjfiPimPiRT 

p. 86. I agree with Dr. N. P. Chakravarti in identifying TrWaria'with 
Tlvattdiva of KOnla. . 
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plates and, therefore, all the kings mentioned in those grants 
preceded the princes mentioned in the last two records. 

There now remains one more inscription, the Tekkali 
plates of Madhyamaraja. Unfortunately the first and the last 
plates of this record are missing, and thus instead of a complete 
pedigree of the family we get only the intervening kings. 
This record seems to contain the names of the successors of 
Madhyamaraja I surnamed Yas'obhita II, the donor of the 
Parikud grant. The genealogy recorded in this charter is as 
follows 


MadhyamarSjadeva I 

I 

2. Dharmaraja-Manabhita 


8. Madhyamarajadeva II 
Ra^aksobha 


Allaparaja (?) 

Yuvaraja Taillapanibha 


Madhyamarajadeva III 

Accordingly we obtain the following pedigree from the Pariku^, 
Ganjam, Khurda and Tekkali plates of the dynasty. 


6« MadhyamarSjadeva (I) 
sumamed Yas'obhita II* 


1 

DharmarSja-Manabhita. 

(Maharajadhimja) 


Madhyamar&jadeva (II) 

• I ' 

Ra^iaksobha. 


7. Madhavaraja (I) 
(Maharaja-Mohasctmanta) 


Alla^arSja^ 

Yuvaraja Taillapanibha. 
Madhyamarajadeva III. 


Maharaja yas'obhita 

'I 

Madhavaraja (II) 
Mahari^'a- 
Mahasamdnta„ 


I MahamahoPadhyaya Hara Prasada Sastri and Dr. D. R. Bhaodarkar read the name 
of the prince Allaparaja as Petavyollaparaja. (/RORS., IV, p. I66ff; and E. XX. 
Appendix, No. 1676,) and make him a son of Madhyamaraja II. It is not a correct 
reading. The name has to be read as AllaparSja and the passage containing the name 
fks paitrvyOllaparaja {1,19) meaning * uncle Allaparaja.’ as Dr. Chakravarti suggests. 
{E, /*, XXI, p. 85, n. 6.) At the same time 1 do not agree with Dr. R. C* Majumdar in 
presuming that Madhyamaraja III was the son of both Allaparaja and Yuvarja Tailla- 
panibha as well. (SteJAHIfS, X, pp. 2 and. 7*) 
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Wi^ the help of the results that we have so for obtained, 
we proceed to determine as approximately as possible, respect 
being bad for the chronology of the contemporary dynasties 
like the Ma^haras, Vasisjhas and the Ga6gas, the chronological 
succession of the Sailbdbhava dynasty as follows: — 

^ailsdbhava Dynasty 

1. PulindasSna. c. 850— -860 

{Lord o/Kdlinga ) 

2. Sailodbhava, c. 390—420 A. D. 

{Founder of^e dynasty) 

In his family 

3. Ranabhita, c. 440 — 460 

(Established the sovereignty of his family in Kongoda.) 

4. Sainyabhita I, c. 460—475 
* 

In his family 

5. Yas'obhita L, c. 480 — 495 

6. Madhavavarman alias Srinivasa, 
surnatned Sainyabhita II 495—520 

As'vamSdhayaiin, 

7. Madhyamarajadeva I, surnatned Yas'obhita II, C. 520 — 548. 

( A s'vam sdhayajin) 


Maharajadhiraja Baharaja-Mahdsamanta 

9 • Dbarmaraja surnatned Manabhita, 8. Madhavaraja I 
c. 554—585 c. 548—554. 


10. Madhyamarajadeva II, Unnamed son. 11. Yas'obhita III. 
c. 585-590 I c. 590—606. 

12. Ra^ksSbha, ^llaparztja Yuvamja 13. Madhavaraja II, 
c. 605-610. Taillapanibha. surnatned Sainya* 

1 bhita III 610^85 

SSaharafa-Mahasamanta 

14h Madhyamarajadgva III. 
c. §85—650. 
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There are certain problems connected with the chronology 
of die Sailodbhavas which require a critical examination as 
preliminary to the study of the political history of the dynasty. 
The Pariku^ plates of Madhyamarajalleva contain two dates ; 
rather the inscription is dated twice, first, in the regnal year 
clearly as §a4’viih^atims vijayavardhamnm mjyiy ‘ in the year 
26 of the victorious reignV(l*45) and secondly, 
Certain problems Jn the year 88 of an unspecified era, which 

tte”i^*i6dbh'ava R- Banerji identified with the Harsa era.i 

chronology. Therefore it is obvious that the twenty-sixth 

year of Madhyamarajadeva I coincided with 
the year 88 of the unspecified era. Apparently, the Sailod- 
bhavas reckoned an era which does not seem to be identical 
either with the Harsa or any other known era. It may be in 
all probability the era of the Sailodbhava sovereingty itself. 
We shall examine this question. 

The Puri plates of Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita seem to 
mention a year in the same unspecified era like the Cuttack 
Museum plates of the same king, which are dated the year 50. 
Both these charters belong to one and the same king; it is 
incorrect to assume that the Cuttack plate records the edict of 
Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita, the donor of the Khurda and Ganjam 
plates. This wrong identification involves many real difficulties. 
The donor of the . Cuttack record is a paramount king while 
that of the Khurda and Ganjam plate is not. Madhavavarman 
and Madhavaraja were two different persons. Madhavavarman 
claims to be an offerer of the A s/vamHha and other rites, while 
Madhavaraja does not claim any such achievements for himself 
and what is more, calls himself Mahuraja'-Mah'itsuniantaf a 
feudatory prince. The Cuttack record is the composition of 
UpSndrasiihha son of Kundabhogi, like the Bugu^a and 
Puri plates. The same officer Jayasirhha who engrossetf 
the Purl edict with the royal seal, placed the royal seal 
{haStchitam or tapitam) on the Cuttack plates as well. And 
the same Skandabhogi who engraved the edict on the 


1 £. I,. XI. pp. 881-287. 

79 
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Cuttack plates, appears as the engraver of the Purl plates.^ 
The date of the Puri plates has been doubtfully read as S(tihvat 
23 and regarded as th^^egnal year. Some may feel tempted 
to read the first numerical symbol as 10, but it seems to be 
clearly the symbol for 60, and therefore the SaiHvat has to be 
read as 63. Apparently the Purl plates too refer to the date 
in some era like the Cuttack plates and not to any regnal 
year. Accordingly, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Sailodbhavas commenced an era from some important event. 

There is at present no clue for determining 
that event ; it seems that it was connected with 
the reign of Ra^abhita, who presumably esta- 
blished the sovereignty of his family in 
Kongoda. This event may possibly have 
occurred about the middle of the fifth century. 
For the present it cannot be more precisely fixed. Having 
been driven from Kalinga, the Sailodbhavas, presumably 
established themselves firmly as the lords of Kongoda. 
And that event may have given the starting point for the era 
which is recorded in the family charters. All the Sailodbhava 
records refer to Ranabhita as the first paramount king in the 
family, if we leave out of account the eponymous legendary 
prince. It is for this reason apparently that the Eastern GaAga 
Hastivarman assumed the epithet Ranabhita, after destroying 
his Sailodbhava contemporary. 


Sailodbhava 
era : Presumably 
connected with 
the establishment 
of the Kingdom 
of Kongoda. 


This conjecture finds support in the other charters of 
the family. The Ko^^edda and Nivina grants of Dharmaraja 
speak of Mahas^iva Tivaradeva as an earlier contemporary 
of the Sailodbhava monarch. Elsewhere Tivaradeva’s period 
as paramount king of Kosala has been fixed about 545 — 555 
A. D. Dharmarajadeva claims to have destroyed Tivaradgva 
before he ascended the throne, and therefore his reign must 
have commenced after or about the date of Tivaradeva’s fall 
(c. 555). It has been assumed that the Nivina grant was dated 
in the ninth year and the Kon^ed^ charter in the thirtieth year 


1 Prof. Basak (B. XXIIl, p. 127, text-line 48) reads the name as Chcha^dihMt^ 
it is incorrect. The name is plainly written as SkandabhOgi* 
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of the reign of Dharmarajadgva. This assumption does not 
seem to be sound. The numeral in the Nivina plate which has 
been read as 9 is not clear. It may be anything ; but it cannot 
be 9; and it cannot be deemed to be the regnal year either. 
The Ko^^c^^a plate too contains a date ; and the numeral has 
been variously interpreted by scholars. Mr. Rajaguru believes 
it to be Samvat 512 of the Saka era.^ Mr. Venkobarao takes the 
symbol to represent 800,^ while Mr. Gupte reads the date as 
vijayamjya samvat 30.^ There is no doubt that the readings of 
all these scholars are doubtful. The numeral is something which 
cannot at present be correctly made out. Suffice it to say for 
the present, however, that the Pariku^i Ko^de^^^ and Nivina 
charters contain a date in some samvat and in symbols which 
denote sometimes hundreds rather than tens or regnal years.* 
We shall leave out of consideration for the present the uncertain 
readings of dates of these grants, and assume that Dharmaraja* 
deva’s period commenced about 554 or 555 and that the dates 
of the Kondedda and Nivina grants fall sometime after that 
date. 

The Nivina grant has been assumed to be an earlier record* 
It does not really appear to be so ; the internal evidence is 
against such a presumption. In the Ko^dedc^a plate, the king 
calls himself simply ‘ the glorious Dharmarajadeva, son of him, 
who performed the celebrated Mahamakha, Vujapsya and the 
As/vam&dha sacrifice. On the contrary in the Nivina grant, he 
calls himself Manabhita and proclaims that his assumption of 
supreme sovereignty had not brought about any change in him. 
He assumes the epithets Paramabhai^raka, Paramantakssfvara, 
Makamjudhiruja and Paramssfvara and claims imperial dignity. 
Presumably, therefore, the Nivina grant is a later charter, 
issued long after Dharmarajadeva ascended the throne and 
claimed imperial dignity. He was a young man when he 
conquered the kingdom and would appear to have been well 
advanced in age at the time of the Nivina charter. To be able 

1 JBORS., Vol. XVl, p. 

S ARSIB., 1880-21. p. 08. ■ 

8 B. XIX, p. 887. 

4 Dr< R, C. Mftjumdar is of the same opinion. StoJAHRS.< Vol. X, p. 4. 
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to conquer the neighbouring kingdoms or overawe them, and 
claim to be an emperor, a long reign of about thirty years may 
be necessary* This long reign from about 554 to 585 is in 
suitable accordance with the course of events in Kbsala, Kalinga 
and Andhra, as shown elsewhere. 

The date of leading importance is that of the Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita of the time of ^as'^nkaraja.i 
The record registers the grant of a village at an eclipse of the 
sun in the Gupta year 300 corresponding to S. S. 541 expired 
or 619-20 A. D. There was only a single eclipse of the sun in 
S. S. 541 and that took place on the Phalguna newmoon- This 
eclipse may be therefore presumed to be the occasion for 
the charity. The date has been equated to March 9, 620 A.D. 
As this inscription is written in characters which are distinctly 
later than those of the Ko^dedda and Nivina grants, the princes 
mendoned herein, like those of the Khurda plates, have to be 
placed after Dharmarajadeva. It is probable that MahUYuja- 
Makastimanta Madhavaraja,the ancestor of the line of the Ganjam 
charter, was the same as Madhava, the . younger brother of 
Dharmarajadeva. Thus it is plain that all the kings mentioned 
in the earlier records beginning with Bugu^a grant seem to 
have reigned before the close of the sixth century, and that they 
cannot be placed on the doubtful testimony of palaeography 
either in the eighth or ninth century. 


1 fi. VI. pp. 148—16 ; text line 4S. 
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2. Political History of the ^ailddbhava Dynasty, c. 350 — 650 A.D. 

The origin of the Sailodbhava dynasty is imbedded in 
obscurity as the origin of almost every other ancient dynasty of 
Daksi^apatha. All the copper-plate charters of the family 
refer to a prince called Pulindasena as the first lord of Kalinga. 

Whence this prince came, who he was, 
Puiindassna: and by what circumstances he acquired the 

the 'eSnymouf Sovereignty of Kalinga are not narrated in the 
prince s'aitedbhava- inscriptions of the family. According to the 
chronology proposed above, Pulindasena’s 
date, assuming that he was a historical person, falls about the 
middle of the fourth century. Pulindasena appears to be a 
political adventurer who took advantage of the chaotic condition 
that followed the southern expedition of Samudragupta and 
established himself as the supreme lord of Kalinga. His 
date may be placed about 350 — 365 A« D. Pulindasena’s 
sovereignty appears to have been shortlived: for, almost 
simultaneously rose Vasisthiputra-Saktivarman, the ancestor or 
the founder of the Mathara dynasty on the throne of Kalinga. 
Saktivarman conquered the northern provinces of Kalinga and 
extended his suzerainty over the entire Kalinga. The Ragdlu 
plates of his period bear testimony to this fact. It is probable 
that Vasisthiputra-Saktivarman I, conquered and destroyed the 
adventurer Pulindasena and established his own dynasty in 
Kalinga. What became of the successors or descendants of 
Pulindasena in Kalinga is not known. It is reasonable to 
presume that they fled from Kalinga, unable apparently to 
regain their hold on that country. 


It may be remembered that the successors of Saktivarman I 
were defeated and dislodged from their ancient capital Pis^a- 
pura in southern Kalinga by the Salahkayanas of Vengi. 
Thereafter, it appears that, Anantavarman the son of 
Vasisthiputra-Saktivarman and his son Ananta-Saktivarman 
or Saktivarman 11 removed the seat of their government to 
nordiem Kalinga and reigned over Kalinga or North 
Kalinga from their new city Sithhapura. About this time, it 
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appears, that the descendants of Pulindasena moved northwards 
and founded a new kingdom in Kongoda*nta^a/ 0 . This region 
would seem to have extended from the Mahanadi in the north to 
l^^kulya in the south and to have extended as far Kosala on 
the west and in its hey-day comprised even the region on the 
northern bank of the Mahanadi. Kongoda is a rocky country) 
and that probably accounts for the reigning dynasty of Kongoda 
founded by the descendants of Pulindasena to have called them* 
selves ^ailodbhavaSf ‘sprung out of rock’. The epithet ^ikufakal- 
ddbhsdit found in the formal preambles of the charters of the 
family, supports this hypothesis. God. Brahman created a ruler 
named Sailodbhava “ who split asunder parts of a rock, and 
was founder of a dynasty. Pulindasena is said to have 
worshipped God Brahman in order to create a fit ruler for 
the land and that the god granted his wish by creating out of 
rocks the eponymous prince Sailodbhava. The truth underlying 
this seems to be that, Pulindasgna having been conquered and 
expelled, fled and took shelter in the rocky region of Kongoda 
and there died apparently broken-hearted, 
c. however hoped that a descendant of his 

might arise one day and conquer a kingdom 
or recover the old kingdom of Kalinga. His wish was fulfilled 
when there arose a prince of his stock and obtained the 
rulership of KongodaL-mafidala. He was the eponymous 
prince Sailodbhava. The term Sailodbhava literally means 
' one who sprang out of rocks ‘or’ one who sprang from 
under rocks” but figuratively it may be interpreted to mean a 
person who was an innabitant of a rocky country. It was in 
this fashion probably that the first prince who acquired the 
sovereignty of Kongoda-maji^/a and founded a dynasty came 
to be called SailSdbhava. We may, therefore, presume 
reasonably enough that prince Sailodbhava was the first historical 
•king of Kongoda- His period may be fixed in the 
first quarter of the fifth century, circa 690 — 420 A. D. It may 
be recalled that towards the end of this period the SMahkayanas 
were uprooted in Vehgi by the Vi^ukun^in monarch Mldhava- 
varman I. About this time, too, it would appear that the 
Mi|:hara kings were also distressed by wars and rebellions in 
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Kalinga as the frequent change of their capital ^om Siihhapura 
to Vardhamanapura and then to Sripura, and the events of the 
reigns of Umavarman would indicate.^ The political turmoil in 
Kalinga probably enabled Sailodbhava to establish himself as 
the lord of the region known by the name Kongoda-maft^a/a 
about this period. 

Nothing is known about the immediate successors or the 
descendants of Sailodbhava. Sailodbhava or his descendant, it 
is possible to believe, was overthrown by Umavarman, the 
powerful Msthara king of Kalinga (c. 400 — 430 A- D.) at this 
juncture. That may be the reason for the obscuration of the 
Sailodbhava sovereignty after the fall of Sailodbhava. Vis'akha- 
varman, the last of the Matharas, may possibly have sought to 
destroy the Sailodbhavas ; but it would appear that he 
himself was destroyed in the conflict that ensued with his 
enemies, the Vasisthas in the south-west and the Sailodbhavas 
in the north-east. The Matharas disappeared finally and their 
kingdom was seized by the rising Vasisthas. Thus the Sailod- 
bhavas would seem to have gained some respite and emerged 
once more from obscurity. All that the inscriptions of the 
dynasty state, is that in the lineage {kula) of Sailodbhava was 
born a king named Ranabhita. They seem to 
c s'^gg^st that the name Raijabhita became quite 

appropriate to him, because he frightened many 
a time the wives of his enemies, who were afraid that their 
husbands would be killed if they encountered him on battle- 
field.3 This figurative expression further seems to denote that 
Ranabhita was so powerful that without ever having occasion 
to fight, simply overawed his foes and protected his kingdom. 
Ra^abhlta's period, c. 440 to 460 A* D., synchronises with fall 
of the Matharas in Kalinga. During this period the Visriu- 
kui;^4^n emperor Madhavavarman 1 died, and shortly after- 
wards his son Devavarman was defeated and slain by the Pallava 


1 See Book III ante : The History of the Mathara dynasty of Kalinga. pp. SOOff. 
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kiBg Siihhavarman III- Madhavavarfflan 1T| the son and 
successor Dgvavarman fled the country. About this period, too 
the Vasistha kings, Gu^avarman and his son Prabhafijanavarman 
rose to power and established a kingdom in Devaras^ra on 
the ruins of the Ma^hara sovereignty. The Vasislhas, there- 
fore, did not apparently come into hostile contact with Ra^a- 
bhita* If we accept the statements of- the Bugu^a and 
Pariku^ grants, it would appear that the Vasisthas were not 
strong enough at this juncture to oppose Ranabhita, and so left 
the Sailodbhava king in peaceful enjoyment of his kingdom 
which at this period included the region as far as the Mahgndra- 
girl. This conjecture is reasonable, because for the first time, 
the succession passed peacefuly from father to son. Rairiabhita 
was succeded by his son Sainyabhita 1. 

The dynastic records state that Sainyabhita I was a power- 
ful king, who won victories in several battles. It is stated 
further: “At his successes won by the strength of the 
impenetrable row of elephants in many a battle the earth 
rejoiced.”^ Sainyabhita’s period, 460 — 476 A. D. would seem 
to synchronise with the reigns of Prabhafljanvarman and Ananta- 
varman in Devarastra. It is also probable that his numerous 
victories with troops of impeneti^able rows of 
t w”^i 7B a!d? elephants against the Vasistha king of 

his time, made the latter to strictly confine his 
rule to southern Kalinga or possibly to Devarastra alone. It 
is possible to presume that his period was spent in interminable 
wars with the powerful Anantavarman, the VSsistha king. 
The reign of Sainyabhita 1 for that reason must have been cut 
short. Anantavarman, the greatest king of the Vasisjihas 
{c. 460—485) quickly conquered his foes and acquired the 
sovereignty, meaning probably of the Sailodbhavas of Kalinga.‘ 
For the first time the Vasisthas under Anantavarman became 
the rulers of the entire Kalinga. This claim of the Vtsistha 

1 Bttgu^a and Puri lates. 





9 See Book IV The history of the Vissitbas is discnssed to pp. 
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monarch woald mean two things ; firstly, that since the days of 
Ba^abhita, the Sailodbhava kingdom included the northern 
provinces of Kalinga as well as Kongoda ; and secondly that the 
death of Sainyabhital marked the end of the Sailodbhava 
sovereignty over Kalinga for a second time. 


The immediate successors of Sainyabhita I are not known 
for the family charters are silent about them. It is possible to 


believe that they were destroyed by Anantavarman. The 
dynastic records merely state that in the family of Sainyabhita I, 
apparently after lapse of some period, there arose Yas'obhita. 

Some scholars hold that the correct spelling or 


6. Yas'Sbhlta I. 
c. 480-495 A. D. 


the form of the name of the king should be 
Ayas'obhita and not Yas'obhita, and in the same 


manner Ranabhita should be Aranabhita. But I confess, I am 


unable to accept the correction for the reasons stated elsewhere^ 


and also for the reason that the other two titles Sainyabhita 


and Manabhita are in perfect harmony of sense with the 
epithets Ra^iabhita and Yas'obhita. One cannot understand, 
therefore, why should Yas'obhita and Kanabhita alone, on 
tht gtonndi oi sandhi rules, be picked out and corrected into 
Ays'obhlta and Aranabhita? These titles are quite peculiar 
to the Sailodbhavas, and in my opinion appear to have some 


special significance, which at present we have no means to 
understand. It is therefore, proper to retain the title Yas'6* 
bhita as it is without trying to import into it a meaning which 
Its authors never probably intended. Yas'obhita’s period has 
been assumed to be approximately 480—495 A. D. It seems to 


have been peaceful and prosperous. 


The son and successor of Yas'Sbhlta I was Sainyabhita II. 
He would seem to be the first great king of the dynasty. There 
are three records of his time : the Buguda, Cuttack and the 
Purl plates. The Cuttack plates mention Madhavavarma with 
the epithet Sainyabhita but do not refer to his second name 
Srinivasa. The Buguda plates mention that Madhavavarma 
was the personal name of the king and that, he had another 


1 See ante p. 620, n. 1 
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name Srinivasa while his title was Sainyabhita. The Pariku^ 
and other later charters of the family do not mention him by 
his personal name but refer to him by his title 
6. Msdh&vavarma Sainyabhita and the secondary name ^rlnlvSsa. 
surnaraed Sainyabhita II is said to have destroyed the 

Sainyabhita II , , , . ,, % , 

alias s'rinb’Ssw enemies, performed the A sfvatnSdha and other 
e. 496-620 A. D- important kratus, and thus pleased the earthy 
meaning his kingdom or people. It appears 
from the family records that he was a very handsome prince and 
that he was called the * lotus to the bees which were the eyes of 
charming women-’ The Parikud plate states that Sainyabhita II 
acquired even the sovereignty over the whole of Kalinga. 
This claim, as will be presently seen, is not an empty boast. 
Sainyabhita II reigned both over Kalinga and Kongoda- 
mati4ala as the supreme king. 

The period of Sainyabhita II, c. 495—520 A. D., was the 
most eventful period in the ancient history of DaksinS.patha. 
It synchronised with the reign of the Vakataka emperor Hari- 
sSna. The Vakataka Empire reached the zenith during this 
period; and it disappeared also like a shadow quickly on the 
death of Harisena, about the beginning the sixth century. 
The Vakataka monarch, as shown elsewhere, fell on account 
of the fierce and relentless hostility of Indrabhattaraka, the 
mighty king of Andhradesa. It will be 
Probable remembered that Harisena set up rivals to the 
alliance between respective rightful claimants in the kingdoms 
MdSdbhfvM of Kalinga, Kosala, Andhra, Kuntala and 
at this period. Others, and thereby acquired some sort of 

loose hegemony over the whole of Daksi^ia- 
patha. Harisgna’s commands were willingly obeyed by his 
subordinate allies or proteges in Kuntala, Avanti, Lata, Kalinga, 
KSsala and even Andhra. About 485 A. D. the Vasistha king 
Anantavarman was destroyed and his dynasty was uprooted in 
Kalinga, by Madhavavarman 11 who was probably assisted by 
Itis ally, the Sailodbhava king Ya^bhlta I. Shortly afterwards, 
MSdhavavarma-Sainyabhita II ascended the throne of Kongoda, 
conquered his foes and extended hi? sway into North 
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Kalinga. He was probably an ally of the kittg 

Vikramendravarman I and his son Indrabhattaraka as well, 
afterwards. An alliance between the Visipuku^dins and the 
Sailodbhava king at that juncture appeared to be too formidable 
a menace to the Vakataka ascendancy in Daksinapatha. It 
seems reasonable, ' therefore, to presume that Harisena set up 
a rival to Indrabhat^raka in Andhradesa and in the same 
manner helped the Eastern Ganga family to set up a powerful 
kingdom in the west in Trikalinga, and thus diverted the 
attention of his foes in Andhradesa, Kalinga and Kongoda, for a 
short period from him. 

After the fall of Harisgna and the quick disappearance of the 
Vakataka Empire, both Sainyabhita II from the north-east and 
Indrabhattaraka from the south«west attempted simultaneously 
the destruction of the newly established Ganga dynasty in 
Trikalinga. Herein lies the cause apparently for the bitter 
hatred of the Eastern Ganga king A dhiruja Indravarman I for 
Indrabhattaraka- Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita’s death at this 
juncture, perhaps at the hands of his Ganga foe, presumably 
saved a coalition of the Visnukundin and Sailodbhava kings 
and the consequent uprooting of the Eastern Ganga dynasty. 
The presence of the powerful Indrabhattaraka in Kalinga 
according to the Ramatirtham plates at this period, 
520 — 527 A. D. amply corroborates the supposition that the 
Vis^ukupdin monarch planned the complete overthrow of 
the Eastern Ganga sovereignty in Trikalinga with the 
assistance or co-operation of the Sail5dbhava king. The 
death of Madhavavarma-Sainyabhita 11 and the accession of his 
son Madhyamarajadeva or Yasobhita 11 at this juncture c, 520. 
did not however alter the situation. Ten years passed in that 
manner in protracted conflict. The Eastern GaAga king 
Indravarman I, slowly consolidated his position and gathered the 
intransigent and treacherous vassals of the Vispukun^in Empire 
under his banner and at last inflicted a crushing blow on 
Indrabhati^raka. The timely death of Indrabhattaraka, about 
580 A. D. however saved the Eastern GaAga dynasty from 
destruction. 
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The Purl plate states that Madhavavarma-Sainyabhlta 11 
performed the Asfvamsdha sacrifice and thus pleased his king- 
dom. The claim seems to be just and true. The Piirl plate is 
believed to have been dated the 23rd year of his victorious 
reign, and if it be so, the A sfvamBdha must have 


Madhavavarma 

Sainyabhita’s 

As'vamSdha 


been celebrated before the date of that grant. 
Reckoning from the initial date, c. 495 A. D., 


c. 616 A. D. which has been fixed for the commencement 


of the probable period of Sainyabhita II, the 
23rd year falls about 518 A. D. Accordingly, Madhavavarma- 
Sainyabhlta must have celebrated the A^vamsdha, sometime 
before that date. The date is probable and is in suitable 
agreement with the chronology of the contemporary dynasties. 
By that date the first king or the founder of the Eastern GaAga 
dynasty of Trikalinga appears to have been overthrown. And 
his great ally, Harisena’s, too, fell about 510 A. D. Thus it is 
reasonable to assume that the Ganga king, Harisena's protege, 
perished about the same time. The interval following the 
death of the first Gailga king and the rise of Indravarman I, 
who claimed to be the sun in the spotless sky of the Gafiga 
family, seems to be the opportune period during which Srlnivasa- 
Sainyabhlta II celebrated the As'vantsdha rite. There was no 
power either in Trikalinga or in Kosala that could oppose his 
Asfvamsdha. And the lord of Andhradesa, Indrabhattaraka, 
was his great ally. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
Srinivasa’s Asfvamsdha took place about 515 A- D. 


Madhavavarma-Sainyabhlta II’s successor was his son 
Madhyamaraja I, surnamed Yas'obhlta 11. He had a long and 
victorious reign, which has been assumed to have lasted roughly 
twenty-eight years on the basis of the regnal year given the 
Pariku^ plates. His period has been fixed about 520—- 548 A.D. 
The hostilities between the Eastern Gangas and the Sailodbhavas 
would seem to have revived during the reign of Madhyamaraja- 
dgva I. So great and powerful was this king and probably so 
decisive and crushing were his victories that towards the end of 
his long and eventful reign the sovereignty of the Eastern 
Gahgas was completely overshadowed* This supposition is based 
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on the circumstance viz., that of this period, 540 — 560 A. D., 
there are no records of the Eastern Ganga dynasty. And the 
kings, Hastivarman and his successor Indravarman II, that 
ascended the throne of Kalinga after c. 575 A. D. proudly 
claimed the firm establishment of the Gaftga sovereignty in 
Kalinga. 


7. Madbyamaraja- 
deva 1 surnamed 
Yas'Obbita (II) 
c. 620—648 A- D. 


Madhyamarajadeva I was apparently a greater king than 
his illustrious father. The Parikud grant speaks of him as the 
offeror of the VnjapByaznd AsfvaniBdha sacrifices 

and as having attained great celebrity. He is 
spoken of as “ a devotee of the venerable feet 
of his father and mother”, as Paramamnhs&vara 
“devout worshipper of Mahes'vara” and as 
^ailddbhava~kula-tilaka, “ the ornament of the 
Sailodbhava family.” The performance of Vztjapsya, Mahutnakha 
and AsfvamBdha sacrifices denotes that Madhyamarajadeva I 
attained the rank of a cakravartin and levied tribute from a 
number of conquered kings. Madhyamarajadeva’s claim to 
universal suzerainty and the performance of As^vamsdha sacrifice 
are therefore important events in the history of the Deccan at 
this period. His Asfvamsdha may have taken place about 540, 
after the fall of Indravarman I of Trikalinga. Madhyamarajadgva 
was a contemporary of three Visriukundin kings, Indrabhatjaraka, 
VikramSndravarman II and Govindavarman successively. 
Indrabhattaraka’s reign ended in a military disaster. Vikra* 
mgndravarman II ascended the throne, quickly restored the 
prestige of his house and died. Then followed the short reign 
of Govindavarman surnamed Vikramas'raya. 


Govindavarman espoused the cause of Kum^agupta IIL 
His reign proved to be a memorable period. He placed 
himself at the head of great confederacy of the 
Madbyatna- kings of Daksiriapatha and led an expedition 
M^hi^ontem-^^ against the Maukhari king Is'anavarman who 

poraries. at this period attempted to subvert the Later 

Gupta dynasty of Magadha. It appears that 
Ggvindavarman and his confederates joined together to destroy 
Is'Slnavarman and restore the sovereignty of Northern India and 
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Magadha to Kumaragupta 111. Govindavarman’s invasion was 
unsuccessful in the end ; Is'ilnavarman was able to defeat the 
great confedaracy of kings after a heroic struggle ; and then 
he could crown himself on the throne of his ancestors- The 
Maukhari king routed the mighty armies of elephants, 
horses and foot soldiers of the Andhra monarch and his 
confederates, according to the contemporary records. The 
Jaunpur fragment mentions that the lord of Dhara or Western 
Malwa and the king of Surastra whose territory lay by the 
Raivataka mountain, were among the powerful confederates of 
Govindavarman. These kings belonged to the north-western 
region of Daksinapatha. And the Harah inscription mentions 
the lord of the Sulika who had an army of countless gallopping 
horses and the king of the Gau^as who inhabited the seashore, 
among the allies of the lord of Andhradesa. The Sulika king 
has been tentatively identified with the king of Sarabhapura of 
this period. In the same manner, the lord of the Gauc^as may 
be reasonably identified with the Sailodbhava king Madhyama* 
rajadeva I, surnamed Yas'obhita II. There are two grounds 
in support of this identification. Firstly, the Sailodbhava king* 
dom at this period would seem to have extended as far as the 
river Dambdar in the north, bordered on the kingdom of Kosala 
in the west and on the sea in the east and included the region of 
North Kalinga in the south. It is probable therefore that 
the Sailodbhavas were known as the Gaudas to the Maukhari 
king at this period. Secondly, there was no Gauda dynasty 
on the banks of the Dambdar in West Bengal or in Orissa at 
that time save that of the Sailbdbhavas. Accordingly the 
Gau<^a king referred to in the Harah inscription would seem 
to be the powerful Sailodbhava king MadhyamarSjadeva 
Yasfbbhita 11. The chronology that has been proposed 
for this dynasty and for the course of events in the history of 
Deccan during the middle of the sixth century fully support the 
identification. 

Madbyamarajadeva I was also a pious monarch | and in his 
kingdom religion and dhartna flourished. Apparently Buddhism 
received no support or patronage during his reign. The Pariku^ 
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record states that ** while he reigned sages left their abodes 
and performed various austerities to seek after the divya-pada 
or mOk^a, which was his kingdom.” Here is clear proof of the 
revival of Vedic Brahmanism and Brahmanical rites in Kongoda. 
During his reign the glory of the Sailodbhava dynasty reached 
the zenith. 


8. Usurpation of 
Maharaja^ 
Mahasctmanta 
M&dhavaraja II 
0. 648—665 A. D. 


It would appear that after MadhayamarSjadSva’s death, 
there arose troubles and dynastic disputes in the kingdom. 
Madhayamaraja left two sons, Dharmaraja and Madhavaraja 11. 

The younger son Madhava took forcible 
possession of the kingdom and attempted to 
expel or actually expelled from the kingdom 
his elder brother Dharmaraja who had a right- 
ful claim to the throne. He has been identified 
already as Mahnrzt/a-Mahnsztmnnia Madhavaraja II, the ancestor 
of the donor of Ganjam plate. The Nivina and Kondedda 
charters state that Madhava, having obtained the kingdom 
by force and not having been recognised as the rightful 
king, formed the evil intention of expelling from his king- 
dom his elder relation, namely Dharmaraja. In the civil war 
that ensued Madhavaraja was defeated and forced to flee. He 
sought the help ofMahas'iva-TivaradSva who perceived a golden 
opportunity to extend his overlordship over Kongoda as well. 
Accordingly Tivaradeva espoused the cause of Madhavaraja 
and declared war upon Dharmaraja. In the beginning Tivara- 
deva was successful, but towards the end he was severely 
beaten and overthrown at the decisive battle of Phasika about 
555 A. D. Tivaradeva presumably lost his life and his protege 
fled once more for his life. Phasika has not been identified, 
but it is possible to believe that it stood somewhere on the 
borders of Kosala and Kongoda. At last Madhavaraja II, 
having lost all hope of regaining the throne, died broken- 
hearted at a place called Vindhyapada, probably ‘ the foot of 
the Vindhyas.’i 

1 These events are narrated in graphic detail in the Nivina (B. XXI, p. 84fi) and 
Xoa4e(}da (B. /., XIX, p. 366ff.) grants- 
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King Dharmaraja obtained the kingdom apparently after 
his victory at Phasika. The Battle of Phasika enhanced 
considerably the power and prestige of the Sailodbhavas. It 
gave a severe set back to the progress of prosperity of the 
newly established sovereignty of the Somava±s'is. It took 
sometime even for the powerful Candragupta, the younger 
brother and successor of Tivaradeva, to retrieve the fallen 
prestige of his house. At any rate, as long Dharamaraja 
was on the throne of Kongoda, the Sailodbhavas and the 
Somavaihsis would seem to have remained hostile to each other. 

Dharmaraja’s period has been fixed about 
Dharmaraja- &54--585 A. D J a period of thirty-one or 
c 6W-6M A* D. thirty-two years is allotted to him on the basis 
of the Kondedda grant which is dated the 8th 
day of the bright fortnight of Vais'akha of the 30th year of ‘ his 
victorious reign,’ Dharamaraja bore the epithet Manabhita and 
called himself the Mahnmindhimja, ‘ the supreme king of great 
kings’. He was a great scholar, who studied all the s^stras 
and comprehended'their characteristic differences {sakala-gnstra- 
visfe§a-vsdi) with a critical knowledge. He spent his time in 
deliberating on matters of religion in the assemblies of 
Brahmans. While he reigned the kingdom prospered, for 
‘his very untarnished and increasing fame removed human 
sufferings as do the feet of Hari.’ He was possessed of 
excellent qualities and was free from all failings. At times he 
would kill foes on battle-fields who had risen to prominence, 
and would go into raptures over the tales of Siva’s radiant 
deeds. He was a paramanmhssfvara, and a devotee of the feet 
of his venerable parents. He possessed a great army of 
elephants, horsemen, and foot soldiers who used weapons 
of various kinds. His exploits were famous all over the 
world. They were like that of the enemy of Kraufica, »• e., 
Karttikeya. 

Dharmaraja's claim to have vanquished his enemies and 
subdued his rivals does not seem to be a mere boast. As 
pointed out already Candragupta, lord of Kosala, did not 
thereafter measure swords with Dharmaraja ; and the powerful 
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Eastern GaAga dynasty was either reduced to submission or 
almost crushed. Maha-Samantavarman, who claimed to have 
risen, like the sun on the spotless sky that was the Gahga family, 
about 560 — 562 A. D., was vanquished and probably killed. 
For, the Koi^dedda plate says : “ Others who were conquered by 
him, and those who displayed formidable prowess in the battle- 
field, were brought to the place of bliss by his coming within 
their sight and were seen every morning in the courtyard of his 
palace ready to pay him their respects.” The Ganga dynasty 
did not rise to power until Hastivarman ascended the throne, 
c. 575A.D. Dharmaraja was conscious of his power and 
greatness. He had a long and prosperous reign; for, while he was 
still a youth he acquired a great kingdom. The Nivina and 
Koi.idedda plates state that “ though bravery, prosperity, youth 
and sovereignty are ever singly sufficient to cause perturbation, 
yet all of them came together to the illustrious Dharmaraja, 
without producing any change in him.” 


The rise of Hastivarman, it is reasonable to presume, 
during the last decade of Dharamaraja’s reign, considerably 
disturbed the tranquillity of the Sailodbhava kingdom. It is 
also probable that Hastivarman defeated Dharmaraja on more 
than one occasion during this period, though victory at no time 
was decisive. Hastivarman, however, assumed the epithet Ra^a- 
bhlta. The assumption presumably denotes that Hastivarman 
proudly desired to proclaim to the world his overthrowing the 
powerful descendant of the illustrious Kanabhita. 


It appears that on the death of Dharamaraja-Manabhita, 
c. 585 A. D., the Sailodbhava kingdom sank into chaos and 
internecine wars. Indravarman II (c. 580 — 590 A. D.) from 
Kalinga and Candragupta (c. 555—590 A. D.) 
from Kosala seem to have dragged Kongoda 
into political turmoil and increased her 
troubles. Dharamaraja left apparently two 
sons, Madhyamaraja II and another whose 
name has not come down to us.' In the usual course of things. 


Period of con- 
fusion and chaos. 
Successors of 
Dharmaraja. 
c. 685—605 A. D. 


1 The above theory and pedigree given on p. 680 ante ate therefore tentative conjectures, 
81 
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Madhyamar9.ja II would have succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. But it is possible to presume that 
Yas^bhita III, the son of Mahztruja-Mahnsamanta Madhava- 
raja II, younger brother of Dharmaraja, claimed the throne and 
opposed the succession of his cousin. Yas^bhita III Is the 
only prince who is referred to with the title of a paramount king 
Mahnyuja in the Ganjam plates of his son, while his father and 
son are mentioned with the epithets Mahuraja-Mahusumantat 
as semi-independent feudatories. This fact, therefore, 
corroborates the conjecture that Yas'obhita III was also on the 
throne of Kongoda at least for some time like Madhyamaraja II. 
Therefore it appears that the history of the two decades 
following the death of Dharmaraja was one of confusion. 
Nothing is known about the rulers of this period, Madhyama- 
rSjadeva II, Yas'obhita III and Ranksobha. 

During this period (590 — 610) there occurred several 
important events almost in succession which altered the course 
of history in Daksiijapatha and augured the dawn of a new era 
In the seventh century. Dharamaraja’s death was followed by 
that of Candragupta in Kosala and Indravarman II in Kalinga. 
While nothing is known about the successors of Indravarman II 
for sometime to come, it appears that Candragupta was succeeded 
by his son Harsagupta, (c. 590 A. D.). Taking advantage of 
the political condition of the kingdoms of Kosala, Kalinga 
and Kongoda, the VIsnukuridin emperor Madhavavarman III 
invaded Kalinga and perhaps Kosala too. Then followed the 
obscuration of the Eastern Gahga sovereignty for a time and the 
subversion of Kosala. Madhavavarman III 
seems to have proceeded to Kosala from 
Kalinga, in all probability to put down an 
insurrection at this juncture which prevented 
the accession of Harsagupta. It is possible to 
believe that the Nalas, contumacious vassals of Kosala, gave 
trouble to the Somavaihs'i dynasty (c. 595 A. D.). Shortly 

1 The Nalas were dislodged from their dominions sometime before the close of 
the fifth century, after the death of Skandavarman. They would appear to have 
regained their power roughly a century after that. The event would synchronise with 


A survey of 
political events 
of the period 
e. 690—515 A, D. 
in the Deccan. 
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afterwards in the dawn of the seventh century, Satyas'raya-Puli- 
kSs'in II defeated Harsavardhana, the lord of Uttarapatha, in a 
decisive battle somewhere in the north of the Deccan, and 
invaded Kosala, Kalinga and Andhradesa, apparently with the 
object of celebrating Kosala once more passed through 

a period of political turmoil. Harsagupta fell (c. 610), very much 
like his own brother-in-law Madhavavarman III. It was left to 
his son and successor Mahas'ivagupta-Balarjuna (c. 610 — 635 
A. D.) to retrieve the fortunes of his house. 

It appears that at this juncture Madhavaraja III conquered 
his ancestral kingdom by the strength of his arms. But it is 
difficult to say who his predecessor was, and by what circum- 
stances he acquired the kingdom. According to the chronology 
that we have adopted, Madhavaraja’s accession to, or conquest 
of the ancestral throne took place about 610 A. D. It was 
about this period that Pulikes'in 11 invaded Kosala and Kalinga. 
It seems therefore probable that in order to avoid a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of the Cajukya invader he entered into a 
sort of defensive alliance with the powerful king Sas'ankadSva of 
Karriasuvarna and acknowledged his nominal overlordship as 
the price for his protection. It seems equally probable that 
Sas'ankadeva overawed Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita and subdued 
him. Whatever it might be the Sailodbhava king acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Sas'ahkadeva. Pulikes'in II apparently with a 
desire to avoid a conflict with the great king Sas^ahkadeva, turned 
away from Kosala to Kalinga, without crossing into Kongoda 
along the valley of the Mahanadi. 

MsdhavarSja III was a great warrior; and his powerful 
adversary would seem to be Mahas'ivagupta-Balarjuna. The 
Eastern Gaflgas had not yet emerged into power again 
after the great disasters inflicted on them almost in succession 
by Msdhavavarman III and Pulikes'in II. The Ganjam plates 
of his reign describe him as a great soldier who destroyed his 

the death of Candragupta. The RSjim stone inscription of the time of VilSsatufigaj 
(B. XXVI, p. 49ff.) speaks of a Nala family ruling in the heart of the Somavadts" 
dominions, about the 8th century. The ancestor of this family was PvithvIrSja who may 
have flourished about the beginning or middle of the seventh century. 
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enemies by the sharp edge of his fierce sword, conquered his 
rivals and obtained the kingdom by the strength 


13. M&dhava- 
raja III 
suroamed 


of his bar-like arms.^ He is called a parama- 
brahmapya and a worshipper of Mahes'vara. 


Sainyabhita IV The formal preamble of the record shows that 
^ahasamanta Madhavar5ja III, though he was a feudatory 
«. 610— 6S0 A.D. of Sas'afikadeva, was still the paramount ruler 


within his own dominions. The fact that he 


gave away as charity a whole village as an agrahara for the merit 
of his parents and himself without the formal sanction of his 
overlord clearly supports the above conjecture. The inscription 
describes further that he was “a mass of rays namely virtues ” 
and that “ his wealth was enjoyed by the distressed, poor, and 
mendicants”, and that he “ possessed the virtues of learning, 
courage, and constancy which adorn the whole world.” 


It is reasonable to presume that the reign of Madhavaraja III 
lasted roughly till about 630 A. D., for sometime after the 
death of his overlord. This conjecture is rendered probable 
by certain contemporary events. The death of Sas'ankadeva 
about 625 A. D. paved the way for the extension of the empire 
of Harsavardhana into western Bengal or Karnasuvarpa. It 
removed the greatest ally whom Madhavaraja III had for many 
years. The Sailodbhava king was left alone to measure his 
strength against his adversary Harsagupta who would appear 


Harsavardbna 
and Kongoda^ 
MSdhavaraja- 
Sainyabblta’s death ; 
c. 630 A.D. 


to have sought the alliance of Harsavardhana 
at this juncture. If what the Life of the 
Chinese Pilgrim says is to be accepted, Harsa- 
vardhana readily espoused the cause of the 
Somavaihs'i king and led an expedition into 


Kongoda.^ It is stated in the Life that Harsavardhana spent a 
long time in Orissa or Kongoda towards the latter part of his 


reign, waging wars or directing military campaigns.^ If this 


1 jB. VI, pp. 143—46. Text lines 10—13. * vikos'a-nllQtpala pratisparthani 
khadga - dhara - nis'ita nis'y^a pratihata - ripubalQ din-anatha^krpana - vanipak 
opabhuiyamitna vibhaval^ sva-bhuja^parigha-yugal-bparijita nrpa-ynlp\ 

2 Life of Hiuen Thsang, p. 172. 

8 Ibid. p. 169. 
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statement is true it would seem that Harsavardhana was in 
Kongoda or Kosala apparently to reduce the haughty Sailod- 
bhava king, Madhavaraja 11.1 or his successor. And this period 
may have lasted from about 630 to 635 A. D. 

We have tentatively assumed that Madhavaraja III was 
succeeded by his cousin, Madhyamarajadeva III, who was a 
descendant of Dharmaraja, about 630 A> D. As stated above 
Madhyamaraja’s early period was spent in wars ; it was during 
this period, that the Somavaifas'is, driven away from Kosala, 
moved into Orissa and established themselves there. It was 
during this period also that Yuan Chwang 
visited Kongoda. Apparentiy at the time ®f 
o. 830-660 A. D. his visit, Kongoda was enjoying peace with her 
neighbours, and her powerful army kept the 
neighbouring kings in awe. The neighbouring Gahgas and 
Somavams'is were too absorbed in their own affairs at this 
juncture to have any respite to interefere in the affairs of 
Kongoda at the time Yuan Chwang’s visit (c. 638 A. D.). It is 
probable that Madhyamarajadeva III was the last of the Sailod- 
bhavas, but in the present state of our knowledge it is difficult 
to trace the downfall and disappearance of Sailodbhava dynasty 
in the middle of the seventh century. The connection between 
the early history of Andhradesa and Kalinga with that of 
Kongoda however, ceases altogether with the reign of 
Madhyamaraja III ; and it is not necessary for us to trace the 
history of Kongoda any longer. Suffice it to say, however, 
that Kongoda ceased to exist as a separate kingdom from the 
middle of the seventh century. While its southern provinces 
were annexed to the Ganga kingdom of Kalinga, the northern 
region became part of the dominions of the Kara dynasty of 
Orissa. 



CHAPTER III. 


The ^ulika Dynasty or the Kings of &arabhapura~ 
circa 450 — 545 A. D. 

The history of the Sarabhapura dynasty is the history of 
K5sala or Daksiina Kosala for about a century during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. It seems to be closely connected with 
the early history of Andhradesa, for Kosala is contiguous 
to and lies directly to the south of it. A brief survey 
of the rise and fall of the dynasty of Sarabhapura is necessary 
to grasp the essential turning-points in the early history 
of the Deccan. From the provenance of the inscriptions 
of the dynasty, the Sarabhapura kingdom 
Introductory: seems to have included the ancient Kosala, 

^ffnrabhapu^”* whole of modem Chattisgarh 

Its extent and the division, and perhaps a portion of Wardha and 
'^"^'b^apura**^ Chanda districts on the west as well. It seems 
to have comprised also a portion of Orissa and 
some parts of the feudatory state of Bastar. The kings of 
Sarabhapura dynasty apparently derived their appellation from 
the capital Sarabhapura from which they reigned over Kosala. 
Rai Bahadur Hira Lai places the Kings of Sarabhapura 
chronologically after the Somavamsfi or Pari^uvaths'i dynasty 
and identifies Sarabhapura with Sripura or modern Sirpur. He 
believs that *' Sarabhapura may have been a new name imposed 
on the conquered city of Sripura by the victor from the 
fabulous animal of that name who is believed to be a match for 
a lion with reference to the claim of the Sirpur dynasty to be 
Kesarins.’’^ This conjecture is rendered impossible by the 
discovery of a copper-plate grant issued from Sripura itself by 
the last king of the dynasty.^ Moreover the Somavaihs'is who 
reigned from Sripura are never known to have assumed the 
dtle KBsari. 

1 B.I..XI, p. 

i S. I., XXlIi p. Uff.; and footnote on p 17. 
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A recent writer has suggested that Sarabhapura seems to 
be represented by Sarabhagarh, the chief town of the modern 
zamindari of that name in the GafigSpur state in Orissa.^ This 
identification is not really sound though it seems to be quite 
plausible. Certain copper-plate grants issued from Sarabhapura 
itself refer to villages situated in Purvaras^ra or ‘ Eastern 
Province ’ apparently meaning a territory which lay to the east 
of the capital Sarabhapura. If Sarabhagarh is to be identified 
as ancient Sarabhapura, then the region which was called 
Pnrvarastra in ancient times would lie to the west of it. As 
almost all the inscriptions of the dynasty are found in the 
neighbourhood of Sirpur, Arang, Raipur, Khariar, Sarangarh 
and Thakurdiya, Sirpur cannot be identified with Sarabhapura* 
It must have been a different town altogether, which is not 
represented by any place at the present day. Dr. Sten Konow 
suggested however that Sarabhapura might be Sarabhavaram, a 
village about thirty-five miles to the north-west from Rajah- 
mahSndri (Rajahmundry) in the East Godavari district or one 
of the few villages of that name in that neighbourhood. ^ But 
this identification is wrong, because this place lies about three 
hundred miles to the south of Kosala where the dynasty 
originally held sway. Cunningham suggested in the first place 
that by elision of the first letter it may be, through the forms 
‘Arabhpura’ or ‘Arbhi’ represented by the modern Arwi, 
the chief town of the tahsil of that name in the Wardha district 
and in the second place by Sambalpur, the chief town of the 
district of that name. None of these suggestions too can be 
upheld ; and it is idle to search the maps for some name that 
resembles Sarabhapura. That ancient city must have been 
destroyed and gone out of existence. It is probable that it 
stood somewhere in the Raipur district in the neighbourhood 
of Sirpur. 


1 ** A silver coin of Prasannamatra in JAHRS^ IV, pp. 196-^198; Same in the 
Proceedings of the Fifth Oriental Conference, p- 461ff. 

2 E. XIII, p. 108. 

8 Sir Alexander Cunningham; Arch* Surv* Ind , vol. XVII, p, 67ff. Dr. Fleet rejects 
this identification, see C* 1* lUi p. l^Ifi. 
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It is probable that Sarabhapura was founded by a king 
named Sarabbaraja just as Pravarapura was founded by Pravara- 
sgna II, the Vakataka emperor. A certain Sarabbaraja is 
mentioned in the Erajj Pillar inscription of Goparaja.^ The 
inscription does not refer itself to the reign of any particular 
king, but records that a prince named Goparaja, daughter’s son 
of Sarabbaraja of celebrated prowess, came to assist the power- 
ful king Bhanugupta and died at the battle of Era^p (in Saugor 
district) and was killed, and that his devoted wife accompanied 
him by cremating herself on the funeral pyre. 
The Erap Pillar The inscription is dated the Gupta year 191, 

‘rSllTdre£nce ^hich Corresponds to 610 A. D. Bhanugupta 
to Sarabbaraja, is doubtless the Gupta king of that name. 

And it is quite probable that Sarabbaraja was 
the same Sarabbaraja, the founder of the line of kings known 
as the Sarabhapura dynasty. There is nothing which mitigates 
against this conjecture. Accordingly Sarabbaraja may be 
presumed to be a powerful king who flourished about the 
middle of the fifth century, and to have been a contemporary of 
NarSndrasena of the Vakataka dynasty, Madhavavarman II of 
Andhradesa and Narasimhagupta of Magadha. He seems to 
have been originally a vassal of the Vakataka Empire, who 
assumed independence during the troublous period of Naren- 
drasena. Sarabharaja’s period therefore seems to lie sometime 
about 450—475 A. D. 


The successors of Sarabbaraja, like those of every other 
dynasty in the Deccan at that period, appear to have been 
conquered and reduced to submission by the illustrious king 
Prthivisena II, and therefore, nothing is known about them. 
The vicissitudes of fortune of the Vakatakas, after the death of 
Prthivisena If, rather towards the close of his reign, and 
the accession of the weak king Dgvasena, seem to have enabled 
the descendants of Sarabbaraja to wrest their independence 
once more. The first king who proclaimed his independence, 
taking advantage of the weakness of the Vakataka Empire 

1 CII. Ill, p. Mff. 
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seems to be Prasannamatra. The name of this king appears 
in the beginning of the lists of kings mentioned in the family 
charters.i It is, therefore, probable that he was the first to 
regain the lost kingdom and proclaim his independence after 
the fall of Sarabharaja. And, presumably to proclaim his 
subversion of the imperial suzerainty of the Vakatakas, Prasanna- 
matra struck coins in his own name»‘ emulating 
c. 486— 496 A. D. example of his contemporary Nalas, 

Bhavadattavarman and his son Artthapati. It 
does not appear that his period was far removed from that of 
his predecessor ; probably the interval did not exceed two 
decades* It is also reasonable to assume that he rose to power 
towards the close of Prthivisena II’s reign or during the weak 
rule of his successor Devasena. His period may therefore have 
lasted about ten years from 485 to 495. It is probable that 
Sarabharaja had only a daughter whose son Goparaja died on 
the battlefield of Eran, and that therefore the succession passed 
on to the collateral branch of which Prasannamatra was the 
foremost representative* Perhaps he was a brother’s son of 
Sarabharaja. It is thus evident that on account of the 
contumacious attitude of feudatories like Prasannamatra, 
Artthapati and the Kajacuri king Uttaragana at this period, 
coupled with the weak character and dissipated life of Devasena, 
the great Vakataka Empire sank low and showed signs of 
decline and disruption. Only the vigorous policy of the 
energetic emperor Harisena who ascended the throne after 
the abdication of Devasgna saved the empire from immediate 
disruption. It is probable that Prasannamatra was destroyed 
or reduced to submission by Harisena and that the prosperity 
of the Sarabhapura kings was once more abruptly cut short. 

1 There are altogether six charters of the Sarabhapura kings* They are: — 1 Arang 
plates of Maha-Jayaraja (C//, III, p. 19lff.). 2 Khariar plates (Raipur) of Maha-Sudeva- 
raja (E. IX, p* 172ff.), 3 Raipur plates of Maha^Sudevaraja (CZI, III, p. 
4S5ranga4h (Chhatisgadh) plates of Maha-Sudevaraja (E. IX., p. 28lfif.). 6 Arang 
plates of Maha-Sudevaraja, 7th or 8th year, (E. /., XXIII, p. 18ff.), 6 Thakurdiya plates 
of Maha-Pravararaja, 8rd year, (E. /•, p* 

2 *A Silver coin of Prasannamatra’ in JAHRS, IV, p. 195-198, Same in the ProceedingM 
of the Fifth Oriental Conference, p. 461 
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There are, however, no records of the reign of PrasannamStra ; 
but considering the tumultuous period in which he rose to 
sovereignty, a reign of about ten years (c. 485—495 A. D.) 
may be reasonably allotted to him. 

The death of Prasannamatra was followed by an obscuration 
of the fortunes of the Sarabhapura dynasty. This period lasted 
two decades and apparently synchronised with the vigorous 
period of Harisena. On the death of the Vakataka emperor, 
(c. 510 A. D.) the Empire crashed and as remarked elsewhere, 
the fall of Harisgna and the dismemberment of the Vakataka 
Empire were brought about through the indefatigable efforts of 
the VisnukuD^in monarch Indrabhattaraka and his allies. 
Prasannamatra had left two sons, Maha-Jayaraja and Manamatra. 
Maha*Jayaraja rose on the death of Harisena and reconquered 
the kingdom of his ancestors. It is probable that 
c. «o— M^A^ D*. Maha Jayaraja was an ally of Indrabhattaraka 

and was helped by the latter in reconquering 
the ancestral kingdom. The epithets like vikram-opamta^ 
simanta’makuta’CTidnmard-prabhus-skumhu-dhauta pnda-yugalajp 
* whose two feet are washed by the water which is the flowing 
forth of the lustre of the crest-jewels in the tiaras of the 
samantas who have been subjugated by his prowess*, and 
ripU’vUnsini^imanUMdhara^-hBtu^, ‘ who is the cause for the 
removal of the parting of the hair (causing widowhood) of the 
women of his enemies’, in the pra&asti found in the records of 
this period^ indicate that the great king Maha-Jayaraja’s over- 
threw Harisena, his formidable adversary, and thereby uprooted 
the Vakajaka dynasty.^ That Maha-Jayaraja re-conquered his 
ancestral kingdom is borne out by the legend that appears on 
the seal of his only grant. It runs as follows 

I Arang plates of Maha-Jayaraja, C//, III, p. text lines 2-3* Note that is the 
first time that these epithets appear and that they seem to have been copied in the later 
charts. 

S A similar set of epithets, rather identical epithets appear in the prmvasH of the 
records of Mah&s^iva Tivaradeva. (E. /., VII, p. 102ff. textline 8-i) See below, p. 666 n, I 
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‘ This is the edict of the glorious king Maha-Jayaraja, son of 
Frasanna(inatra) who has overpowered the enemies by his 
prowess/ ^ Though the only grant of his period is* dated the 
fifth year, it is not unreasonable to believe that his reign lasted 
about fifteen years. He was a great and powerful king. His 
period may be assigned to about 610— 525. A. D. 

Mahi-Jayaraja had apparently left no chlldern, and therefore 
the succession passed on peacefully to his younger brother 
Manamatra’s son Sudevaraja. It is possible to believe that 
Manamatra did not reign, for Maha-Jayaraja himself would 
seen] to be a man well advanced in years by the time he 
acquired the kingdom, and that his younger brother and his 
sons if any, would, therefore, have predeceased him. Maha- 
Sudevaraja’s period was peaceful and this conclusion is 
supported by the legend which is found on the seals on his 

grants. It runs as follows 

4. MahS-Sudevaraja ITHlT^or 

c. 626-688 A. D. ^ 

‘ This is the edict of the glorious SudSvaraja, 
who is the son of Manamatra who is a descendant from Prasanna, 
who has firmly established his rule on the earth.’ It appears 
from this that Maha-Sudeva’s reign was peaceful, at any rate 
for the best part of it. There are four records of his period, 
one undated, another dated the 2nd, the third dated the 7th 
or the 8th and the fourth dated the 10th year. The Sarafiga^h 
plate is interesting among all the other records. It was like 
the other charters of Maha-Sudeva issued from Sarabhapura ; ' it 
records the grant of a village by the queen l^jya Mahadgvi 
and other princes and it was assented to by the king. The 
Inscription is exactly worded like the other inscriptions of this 
king and does not furnish any new information. It is dated in 
an unspecified year ; but from the fact that the grant was made 
by the royal family, it may be assumed that at that juncture the 
kingdom was under the regency of the queen, Rsjya Mahadevi 
and other princes for some reason which cannot be gleaned at 
present. It is probable that this grant was issued towards 
the close of his reign, Maha-Sudeva’s records do not go 
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beyond his tenth year ; and therefore it is probable that hfs 
reign did not extend beyond the twelfth or thirteenth year. His 
period, c.‘525— 538, therefore seems to synchronise with that 
of Indrabhattaraka and his son Vikramahendravarman. Though 
the Viapukundins and the Eastern GaAgas on the one hand and 
the Sailbdbhavas and the Eastern Gahgas on the other were 
fighting each other during this period, Maha-Sudeva would 
appear to have remained aloof watching the conflicts. The reason 
for this might be that his own insubordinate vassals required 
to be kept under check and that therefore he had not enough 
respite to interefere in the affairs of his neigbouring kingdoms. 
Already the Somavams'is under Mahas^iva Tivaradeva were 
fast becoming restless and attempting to overthrow the Sarabha* 
gura djmasty. It is probable that Maha-Sudeva was engaged 
in a war against his insubordinate vassals towards the close of 
his reign and that was himself overthrown in the end. Possibly 
he was defeated and destroyed by the Somavamsi prince. The 
event may be placed about 538 A. D.; and it was precisely 
about this period, that the Eastern Ganga kingdom of Tri- 
kalinga was thrown into confusion, and Indravarman I was 
destroyed. 

The period of Maha-Sudevaraja witnessed the rise and fall 
of many dynasties both in the north and south. The Maukharis 
of Kanauj, the Kajacuris of Cedi and the Rastrakutas of Mana- 
pura.were among those who sprang to power at this juncture. 
Simultaneously, the Nalas of Nandivardhana and the Nrpati- 
ParivrSjakas of Ucchakalpa succumbed and disappeared owing 
■to the onslaughts of the aggressors. The Maukhari dynasty was 
at this period attempting to carve out an independent kingdom 
and step into the shoes of Imperial Guptas by subverting thefr 
siuerainty in the north. 

It does not appear that Maha-Sudgvaraja left any children; 
it is probable that his family was destroyed. Thus for a third 
time, the fortunes of the Sarabhapura kings were 
ftjw^rsja* interrupted. And it was given to Maha- 
e. 640-646 A. D. SudSva’s younger brother Maha-Pravararelja to 
rise to power after a brief interval and conq^Udr 
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the kingdom of his forefathers. This conjecture is based upon 
the legend that appears on the seal of his charter.^ It runs as 
follows 

*nwf5rgf ^ i 

“ This is the edict of the glorious king Maha-Pravararaja, the 
son of Manamatra, who has destroyed his enemies and acquired 
the earth by the strength of his arms.” Such a legend does 
not occur on the seals of his elder brother and uncle. Having 
once recovered his lost throne, Maha-Pravararaja shifted his 
capital to Sripura, rather he founded the new city called Sripura 
and made it his capital. It is probable that Sarabhapura was 
destoryed by the enemies and that Maha-Pravararaja built the 
new city after he had regained the kingdom, and named 
it after the goddess Laksm! whose figure appears on the seals 
of family charters and who possibly was the tutelary deity of 
the family. It is also probable that Maha-Pravararaja received 
assistance from Vikramahendravarman and his son Govinda- 
varman surnamed Vikramas'raya of Andhradesa in regaining 
his lost throne. This conjecture is rendered exteremely 
probable by the events that followed, and to which we shall 
presently refer. 

Maha-Pravararaja's reign witnessed the fall and dis- 
appearance of the Later Guptas of Magadha and the expansion 
of the Maukharis under Is'anavarman. Sometime between 540 
and 544 the Maukhari king Is'varavarman died, and was 
succeeded by his powerful son Is'anavarman. This prince was 
the greatest of his dynasty and verily laid the 
Events in the North foundations of a great empire. He was a con- 
wuf*M*ah” temporary of Kumaragupta III of Magadha with 
Pravararaja and whom according to the Aphsad inscription he 
d'nast*'^^**^*^”” war.2 Kumaragupta III defeated Is'ana- 

varman in several battles but felt unable to 
destroy him completely single-handed. In the fierce struggle 

1 B. XXII, p. 22, 

3 Cl/., Ill, No. 42, p. 219. 
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that ensued, it would appear that Kumaragupta III himself was 
worsted and in the end lost his life, {c. 542 A« D.). Even there- 
after Is'anavarman was strongly opposed by Dam5daragupta, 
the son and successor of Kumaragupta III and his allies, but 
only in vain. The Maukhari king came out in the end with 
flying colours and the allies of the Gupta monarch were either 
defeated and slain or routed. The Haraha stone inscription 
and the Jaunpur fragmentary record^ give a graphic account of 
the fierce conflict, between Is'anavarman and the confederacy of 
hostile kings that once seemed formidable. The Haraha 
inscription states that Is'anavarman, being victorious and having 
the subdued princes bending at his feet, occupied the throne after 
conquering the king of Andhra who had thousands of three-fold 
rutting elephants, after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas who 
had an army of galloping horses, and after causing the Gau^as 
living on seashore in future to remain within their proper 
realm,"^ Elsewhere the lord of Andhra, the king of the 
Gaudas and others have been identifled; the Sulikas alone 
remain. Sulika is no doubt a new name and there is no 
epigraphic reference to it. Dr. Hirananda Sastri is right in 
stating that ' possibly Sulika is identical with Saulika of the 
Bfhatsamhitzi (xiv-8) and the Mnrkap4^ya Purapa (lv), and is 
to be located in the south-east along with Kalinga, Vidarbha, 
Cedi etc.’ This identification enablesus to assume that since 
the Sulika territory seems to be Kosala, the lord of the Sulikas 
might be the Sarabhapura king. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is difficult to support this identification any further. 
At the same time it must be admitted that there is nothing 
which renders the identification untenable or impossible. If 
therefore this conjecture is accepted as sound, then the lord of 
the Sulikas would be Maha-Pravararaja. For him a reign of 

1 The latter inscriptions has been refered to elsewhere see page 608 ante. 

Verse 18. B. XIV, p. 117. 
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about five years in the middle of the sixth century (c. 540-545) 
has been assigned. The only record of his reign is dated in 
the third year and considering the rise of Mahas'iva Tivaradgva 
almost immediately, the above date for Maha-Pravararaja seems 
to be good. Accordingly, Maha-Pravararaja appears to have 
been one of the confedrates that opposed Is'anavarman, with 
the desire to destroy him and restore the sovereignty of 
Northern India to the Gupta monarch. For, that would mean that 
once the Later Guptas of Magadha were helped to consolidate 
their position in the north and regain their lost prestige, the 
Later Guptas of Kosala, that is the Somavarhs'is would be 
destroyed or at any rate, completely subdued. It appears further, 
that in that conflict Mahas'iva Tivaradeva and Is'anavarman 
were allies as their cause was almost identical, and that in the 
end they came out victorious. Maha-Pravararaja was defeated 
along with his allies ; and it is not unreasonable to presume in 
the circumstances that his defeat in the north enabled MahSsiva 
Tivaradeva to fall upon Sarabhapura and destroy its ruler not 
long after. None of his allies including the Lord of Andhra even, 
could apparently come to his rescue. Thus it appears that with 
the death of Maha-Pravararaja the dynasty of Sarabhapura kings 
came to an end about 545 A. D. That was the year, according 
to the chronology that has been proposed elsewhere, in which 
Mahas'iva Tivaradeva proclaimed himself as the lord of the entire 
Kosala. This conjecture is amply corroborated by the long 
preamble^ of Tivaradeva’s charters. Tivaradeva ‘ illuminates 

the neighbouring regions ; numerous princes bow at his 

feet; he rudely pulls the abundant hair of the goddess of 
Fortune of kings who are his enemies ; he smites his enemies 
on the battlefield with his sharp sword ; he is the submarine 
fire to the ocean of his enemies ; he is skilled in uprooting the 
wicked ; he makes the wives of his enemies widows by making 


1 Lines 1 to 10. Betul plates of Mahas'iva Tivaradeva : (E. VII. p. 104.) 
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them wipe away the collyrium in the eyes and the saffron marks 
on their soft cheeks ; he does not cause distress to the people 
by heavy taxes just as the rising moon does not cause distress 
by his hot rays ; and his mind is bent exclusively on maintaining 
the rules of good conduct.” 

The Sarabhapura kings called themselvs paramabhztgavatas 
and were therefore worshippers of Visnu. Their tutelary deity 
was the Goddess Laksmi or Gaja-Laksmi whose figure appears 
on the seals of their copper-plate charters, standing with a halo 
round her face and facing the full front. The Goddess holds a 
lotus in her right hand and something circular, perhaps a disc, 
in her left. There is an elephant on each side of her standing 
on a lotus and holding a pot in its uplifted trunk to pour water 
on the head of the goddess. In the right as well as in the left 
corner there is a water lily but sometimes a sahkha is to be 
found in the proper left comer as in the case of the seals of 
MahSl-SudSvaraja.^ The lower half of the seal contains the 
legend in which is clearly visible the influence of the 
Vaka^aka dynasty whose vassals for a long time the Sarabhapura 
kings were. 

Genealogy Sarabhapura dynasty. 

1. Sarabharaja, c. 450—475 A. D. 

(A vassal of Narendraseoa, and founder of the S'arabbapura dynasty) 


Daughter • 

Goparija, c. 510 2. Prasannamatra, c. 485—495 

(vassal of BhSnugupta) I 

died on the battle fiel d on Erap L 

3. Maha-Jayaraja, c. 510 — 525 MSnamatra 

1 

I . I 

4. Maha-Sudevaraja Maha-Pravararaja 

c. 525—538 c, 540—545 


l B./..XI,p. W0£f. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Nalas of Nandivardhanut 
i. Sources of history. 

The important part played by the Nalas In the early 
history of Daksinapatha is still a matter of conjecture. 
Whence the Nalas came and rose to power, where they 
held sway and how they finally disappeared are still matters 
upon which no final word can be said. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
speaking of the family of the Nalas defeated by Kirtivarman I, 
(c. 566—590 A. D.) remarked, “ over what 
Introductory. province it ruled we do not know.”^ Dr. Fleet 
depending upon the reference of the Nalava^- 
vi^ya in the Kurnool grant of the Western Calukya king 
Vikramaditya P of about 657 A. D., thought that * there is a 
probable indication that the territory to the Nalas lay in the 
direction of Bellary and Kurnool districts’ on the Tungabhadra.^ 
The reference to the Nalas in the Aihole inscription of Pull* 
kgsfin 11 Indicates that they were the enemies of the Cajukyas 
on the east. That indicates also that the Nalas were about the 
middle of the sixth century ruling on the bank of the Tunga> 
bhadra. But whence did they come there P It would appear 
that they existed there as a ruling power from about the middle 
or first quarter of the sixth down to the middle or the first 
quarter of the seventh century. 

The Nalas are now directly known from their own records, 
the RithapHr copper-plates of Mahnmja Bhavattavarman,^ and 
the Po^ga^h rock inscription of Skandavarman,® A third 
inscription of the dynasty is on a stone tablet built into a wall 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part 11, p. 181. 

2 J. B. Br- R. A. S., Vol. XVI. p. 225—236. 

8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I*. Part II, p. 282 and 863, 

4 B. XIX. p. lOOf. 

6 JS. XXl, p. I68f. See also ARSIE., 1921-22. p. 95. 
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in the ma^j^apa of the temple of Rajivalocana at Rajim.^ On the 
evidence of palaeography, the record may be assigned to about 
the middle of the eighth century ; and the princes mentioned 
in it therefore, obviously belong to a period later than 
those mentioned in the two previous inscriptions. The RithapHr 
plates come from the Morsi taluk of Amraoti (Amaravatl) 
district of the Central Provinces. Thus the 
Sources : The provenance of these records, one in Berar, the 
*^NaU king** second on the east in the Jeypore Agency and 

the third in Raipur district, enables us to locaHse 
the territory over which the Early Nala dynasty held sway as 
between Berar in the west and Bastar or Jeypore in the east. 
It seems to have been bounded by the river Vgni-Ganga (Wain 
Ganga) on the west, the Indravati on the south, the g^reat 
mountain range known as the Malaya-giri or the Eastern Ghats 
on the east and the Meikal (Mekala) range on the north. All the 
coins and the stone and copper plate inscriptions of the dynasty 
come almost from this region. It seems to have comprised of 
the region now covered by the districts of Chanda, eastern 
portion Bhandara, Balaghat, Bilaspur, Drug 
The Nau and Raipur and the feudatory states of Bastar 
'' sftuaUon.*** (northern part), Ranker and Nandagaon in the 
Central Provinces. This conclusion is corrobo- 
rated by the statements in the Vuyu and Brahmntida PurapaSt 
that the descendants of Nala would rule in Kosala or Daka^a 
Kdsala.^ The Rithapur grant is dated from the capital Nandi- 
vardhana. Mr. Y. K. Gupte is of the opinion that Nandivardhana 
might be identical with Nandor which has good camping ground. 
In the Yeotmal taluk, Berar .3 He doubts Rai Bahadur Hiralal’s 
identification with Nagavardhana (Nagardhan), a place situated 

1 See Asiatic ReseacheSt vol. XV, p. 601 : referred to by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai in the 
Inscriptions of C. P. & Berar, p. 103. No. 184. The inscription has since been edited 
in E. XXVI, pp. 49ff. 

2 Pargiter : Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 61. Pargiter places 
the Nala princes in the third cfntuiv A. D. is possible to hold that these princes 
preceded those that were mentioned in the inscriptions referred to above. 

8 £. XlXs p. 102. 
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about twenty miles east of Nagpur.^ Mr. Gupte’s identification 
is based on the provenance of the Kithapur charter. But that by 
itself can not be conclusive proof of the identiBcation. The 
discovery of the Rithapur plates along with another copper>plate 
grant of Prabhavati-Gupta, Queen of the Vakafakas,* shows that 
the former charter had travelled far from its original home along 
with its owners who presumably migrated. It is a common 
feature that copper-plates are sometimes found in distant 
localities having travelled along with their owners at some 
unknown time. Nandivardhanat therefore, seems to have stood 
somewhere in the region located above ; and it is not 
unreasonable to identify it with Nandgaon on the river Sivanath, 
the capital of the feudatory state of that name. Nisadha, the 
place where the epic hero Nala reigned is the ancient name for 
the eastern region lying between the Vindhya and the Satpura 
Ranges, and it is not far removed from the territory which has 
been identiBed as the ancient kingdom of the Nalas. The 
Nalas would seem to have moved east by south during the 
early centuries of the Christian era and acquired rulership of a 
principality in the Vakataka Empire and later on extended their 
sway further south, east and west. 

The Rithapur inscription records the grant of the village, 
Kadambagiri as an agrahara to the Brahma^ia Matra^hyaryya 
of the Paras'ara-^d/ra and his eight sons, all specified by name, 
by the king for obtaining the blessings on his matrimonial 
relationship {dnmpatya) with his queen, with libation of water. 

The donation was actually made at Prayaga at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
** * • but the edict was issued by the king from his 

city Nandivardhana. This does not follow however, that 
Prayaga formed part of the dominions of Bhavattavarman, for 
It Is a well known fact that donations are sometimes made for 
acquiring excessive religious merit at exceptionally holy places 
or tifthiis like PraySga or Benares. The edict was engraved at 

1 Rai Bahador Hiralal’s identification ; see Inscriptions from C- P. & Berar p. H. 

» Qaarterly Journal of the Bharata liihasa SafhstXihak Ma^at, Vol. IV, p- 
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the oral instructions of the king by his confidential officer 
Culla and engraved by Boppadgva, the grandson of PaddS- 
padhyaya. The edict is dated the 7th day of the dark fortnight 
of Ksrttika in the 11th year of King Bhavattavarman. There 
is a noteworthy feature at the end of the edict. It looks as 
though the original donation which was made by Bhavatta- 
varman orally and reduced to writing on copper-plates in the 
eleventh year of his reign was later on confirmed by his son 
and successor Makuruja Artthapati-Bhattaraka. This view finds 
support in the statement at the end of the edict which is some- 
thing like a postscript. It says that Artthapati-Bhattaraka 
“ caused to be made this charity for increasing the sacred fame 
of his father and mother.” Thus the Rithapur charter supplies 
two generations of kings, Bhavattavarman and his son Arttha- 
pati-Bhattaraka. This conclusion is corroborated by the recent 
discovery of gold coins of Bhavadattaraja, presumably the same 
as Bhavattavarman, and Artthapati at the village of E^eftga in 
the Ko;p^egaon tahsil of the Bastar state.^ The Po^gadh 
inscription speaks of Bhavadattavarman as the foremost scion of 
the glorious Nala family, who repelled enemies by his fierce 
valour. The Rithapur plate too states that he was a mighty 
king. Bhavadattavarman’s banner was Tripatuka, a hand with 
three fingers stretched out, or a banner which consisted of three 
pennons. He was a devotee of Mahes'vara and Mahasena, i.e, 
K^rtfikSya, and acquired sovereignty by worshipping them. 
His capital was Nandivardhana, from which place he issued the 
edict on. the Rithapur plates. He possessed great wealth and 
issued gold coinage. Artthapati Bhat^araka, too, like his father 
was a paramatnjihssfvaray ‘ worshipper of Mahes^rara.’ Though 
we have no inscriptions of his period, yet the gold coins which 
he struck reveal that fact. They also contain the figure of a 
couchant bull (nandin) facing right with a crescent in front of 
it and the legend Artthapatirujasya* 

The other record is the Po^gar^h rock inscription of the 
time of Skandavarman. The locality in which the inscription is 

t See Prof. V. V. Mirashi’s paper, * Gold Coins of three kings of the Nala Dynasty ' 
in iht Journal of the Numismatic Society of India ^ 1889, pp. 29—85. with plate. 
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found is an interesting one. Po<^gadh is in the Nowrangpur 
taluk in the Agency of the Koraput district of the new province 
of Orissa. The inscription is engraved upon a natural rock at 
a height of about forty feet from the ground 
The approaches to the hill are thickly 
shaded by the tall teak trees, of the forest. 
Within a furlong from the foot of the hill there lie scattered in 
a group some Sati stones. Not far from it are the ruins of a 
Siva temple with a fallen roof and dilapidated walls and 
doorway, with the nandin, Ganesa and other associate minor 
sculptures lying about it. There is a well* watered pond also 
within a few yards of it, surrounded by a thick bamboo grove. 
The provenance of the inscription, and the human associations 
among other things bring home to anybody who visit the 
locality an impression that Poi^gadh, now forlorn and desolate 
like the Agency Tracts, was a flourishing spot in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The inscription begins with a verse which glorifies Harl 
(Vist^u) ; and this fact seems to indicate that Skandavarman, 
donor of the charity, was, unlike his father and elder brother, a 
devout worshipper of Visiju, King Skandavarman, son of 
Bhavadattavarman of the Nala family, is said to have recovered 
the lost sovereignty of his family that had fallen into others’ 
hands. It is stated further that Skandavarman re-populated 
the deserted town Puskari, which was probably one of his 
provincial capitals. The inscription records that Skanda- 
varman erected the sanctuary or the Pudamula^ the meaning of 
which is not quite apparent, with the hope of obtaining religious 
merit for his father and other ancestors and desiring welfare 
for himself. And for the worship of the Lord in the temple, 
he made with libation of water an abundant dak^ipa. He 
founded an agrahara, probably for the establishment of a 
Brahmanical settlement in the locality, for carrying on the 
worship of the Supreme Bhagavat (Purusa). The proceeds of 
the endowment were directed to be utilised entirely for the free 
freeding of the Brahmans, especially of the ascetics, the poor 
and the destitute, in a satra attached to the temple. The 
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charity was placed ior protection under a certain officer, whose 
name is not preserved on the rock but who is called the son of 
a certain nobleman, Cakradrona. The charity was permanently 
made tax-free. The edict was promulgated by the General 
{SSftapati) Pritibhagavata. It was the composition of Malin, 
and was engraved on the rock by Janturadasa, son of Cauli. 
The edict was personally caused to be planted by the king on 
the rock on the 27th day of Vais'akha (Madhava) in the twelfth 
year of his reign. The engraver Cauli of this record might 
possibly be the same person Culla, the confidential officer of 
Bhavadattavarman, mentioned in the Rithapur plates. The 
identification, if correct, makes the Rithapur charter undoubtedly 
an earlier one, and Bhavattavarman or Bhavadattavarman, a 
predecessor of Skandavarman. The Rajim stone inscription of 
Vilasatunga refers to a later period which is beyond the scope 
of our book and therefore it need not be considered here. 

ii. Political History of the Nalas. 

From the foregoing materials at our disposal it may be 
assumed that Bhavattavarman, the donor of the RithapUr plates 
was the same as Bhavadattavarman, of the PodSgadh rock 
inscription. Mr. Gupte, cautiously however, remarks, “ the 
possibility that Bhavattavarman may be the prakritised form 
of Bhavadattavarman, is not altogether precluded.” He thinks 
that "it is presumptuous at this stage to identify Bhavattavarman 
with Bhavadattavarman.”^ We need not be so apprehensive of 
falling into any palpable error in our identification. There is an 
obvious possiblity of the letter (fa having been omitted by the 
scribe on the plates. As Dr. Hirananda Sastri points out, there 
is a similar glaring omission of the letter da in the name of a 
donee Durgadatta which has been written as Durgattha and 
another in Devadatta, where the name having been originally 
written as Devatta, the letter da is added as a correction below 
the line.^ Such errors of omission particularly of the letter da 

l B. J., XIX, p. 101. 

S B. I., XIX. note 3. 
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seem to be a special feature of the Rithapilr charter. The 
possibility of the engraver omitting the letter da in the name of 
the king cannot altogether therefore be precluded. The 
identification of Bhavattavarman with Bhavadattavarman is 
therefore not improper ; it seems to rest upon good ground 
further when we find that the composer’s father is referred to as 
Cauli or Culla, who seems to be identical with Cola, the Privy 
Councillor mentioned in the Rithapur grant. 


If the above identihcation is accepted, it follows that 
Bhavadattavarman had two sons, Arttapati-Bhattaraka the 
elder presumably, and the younger, Skandavarman. Mr. 
Gupte is of opinion that palaeographically the Kithapur plates 
might be assigned to the latter half of the 6fth or the first half 
of the sixth century A. D. I am inclined to prefer the earlier 
date and assign Bhavadattavarman to the period which 
synchronises with the closing years of the Vakataka emperor, 
Narendrasena and the early period of his successor Prthivi* 
sena II, i.e. 460 — 475 A. D. This Is a good date for the Ritha* 
pur plates as well as for the reign of Bhavadattavarman for 
more reasons than one. But it appears that Bhavadattavarman 
was not the first king of the Nala family known to history. 
The Ecjlenga hoard of gold coins reveals the name of an earlier 
king by name Varaharaja. The characters of 
the legend on the coin have been assigned to 
the fifth century A. D. by Prof. Mirashi. 
He rightly believes that Varaharaja might be an earlier 
member of the dynasty. It is not unreasonable to believe that 
Varaharaja’s period lay somewhere in the early part of the fifth 
century, considering the chronology of the contemporary 
Vakataka, Visnuku^din and Gupta dynasties. We have no 
events to record of the reign of Varaharaja ; but it is probable 
that he rose to power and proclaimed his independence during 
the minority of Narendrasena. If this supposition is accepted 
Varaharaja’s reign may be assigned to about c. 410 — 430 A. D. 


1. Varfiharaja . 
c. 410—430 A. D. 


It will be remembered that during the middle of the fifth 
century, the Vakataka Empire under Nar^ndrasSna passed 
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through SL period of trial* The Traikutakas revolted and 
assumed independence. Dahrasena, c. 450 — 470 A. D., 

conquered his enemies and performed an 

3.Bhavadatt8varmaii ^sfvattiBdha sacrifice.^ Eisewhere this event 
0. 400—475 A. D. 

has been placed about 455 A* D. The 
integrity of the Gupta Empire, too, under Kumaragupta I was 
rudely shaken about this period by the revolt of the Patumitra 
and Pusyamitra republics. Kumaragupta I was defeated and 
slain in the revolt; and his son Skandagupta encountered 
enemies everywhere. Though the Pusyamitra danger was 
averted, the irruption of the savage Hurias into North Western 
India closely followed. The Hu^a hordes carried devastation 
into the smiling plains and cities of Aryavarta. In Andhradesa» 
the death of Madhavavarman the Great, was followed by the 
disastrous Pallava invasion, the death of Devavarman and 
the expulsion of his son Madhavavarman II from the kingdom. 
It was probably at this period, when the great Gupta, Vakajaka 
and Vispuku^idin Empires were faced with troubles everywhere, 
that the Nala king Bhavadattavarman, revolted against 
NarSndrasSna and proclaimed his independence* NarSndrasSna 
was old, and weak, and without any powerful ally either on the 
north or south that could come to his assistance. Opposed by 
his vassals who were in revolt, he would seem to have lost his 
life at that juncture* (c* 470 A. D.) It seems probable that the 
Vakataka Empire was overrun by Bhavadattavarman who, at 
that period, even make a successful pilgrimage to Prayaga, 
undaunted. He had apparently a glorious and eventful reign* 
As the only record of his period is dated the eleventh year it 
may be assumed that his reign lasted probably fifteen years 
and fell during this period, c. 460-475 A. D. 

Not long after the death of Nargndrasena, his energetic 
son, PrthivisSna II, repaired the damage caused to the empire 
by the haughly vassals. According to a statement in the 
Balaghat plates of his reign, it would appear that he rescued 
the sunken prestige of his family.^ Prthivisena II apparently 


1 B* /.• IX* p. vn, text line S8. 
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destroyed Artthapati-Bhattaraka who succeeded his father 
Bhavadattavarman and soon became a formidable rebel in the 
Vakajaka Empire. That Artthapatl proclaimed his indepen- 
dence and defied for a time the emperor Prthivisena II 
is evident from the gold coinage issued by 
* Bha**'r^a Pfthivisena’s claim to have raised the 

0 . 470 — d. sunken prestige of his family is amply justified 
by overthrow of Dahrasena on the west and 
Bhavadattavarman or his successor Artthapati phat^raka on the 
east and reducing their kingdoms once more to subjection 
Artthapati’s period may not have lasted more than a decade* 
and it may be placed about 470 — 480 A. D. 

For a time thereafter the sovereignty of the Nala dynasty 
was obscured. This fact is clearly stated in the Potiagadh ins- 
cription of Skandavarman. The record describes that Skanda- 
varman retrieved the lost regal prosperity of the 
1 i9o*° 1.o gT*D. family and re-peopled the town, Puskara 

which was perforce deserted after the crushing 
defeat inflicted by Prthivisena II on Bhavadattavarman or 
probably his successor Artthapati-Bhal^raka. ; Skandavarman’s 
claim, therefore, does not seem to be a boast. He must have 
risen to power after the death of Prthivisena and defeated or 
overawed Devasena and even threatened the destruction of the 
Vakataka Empire. Skandavarman was a mighty warrior who 
acquired great power and kingdom. His own dominions lay 
apparently in the heart of the Vakataka Empire. His great 
military strength which was acquired in a short time proved a 
meance to the Vakataka suzerainty, and finally compelled the 
weak and pleasure loving Devasgna to abdicate the throne in 
favour of his energetic son Harisena, in order that the 
empire might be saved from disintegration. HarisSna, who 
quickly rehabilitated the empire as shown above, pursued 
a vigorous policy of destroying the powerful and rebellious 
feudatory families and setting up in their places new kingdoms 
and dynasties. Thus Harisgna would seem to have destroyed 
Skandavarman and broken up the power of the Nalas. The 
Nalas apparently forced to leave their country migrated to new 
84 
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territories. Probably a branch of the Nalas thus uprooted from 
sovereignty and driven from their home in west KSsala and 
Bastar moved further south and settled on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra. There they would appear to have come into 
conflict shortly after with the Western Cajukyas about the 
middle of the sixth century and were finally destroyed. It was 
apparently on the ruins of the Nala kingdom that HarisSna 
caused the Eastern GaAga family to establish its sovereignty 
in a new territory called Trikalinga which comprised of large 
tracts from the three ancient kingdoms, Kosala, Kalinga and 
Kongoda. Skandavarman's fall may therefore be placed about 
that period, circa 497 A. D. 

The Nalas thereafter pass into obscurity. For roughly a 
century nothing is heard about the Nala dynasty in Kosala. 
The R^jivalocana temple stone inscription at Rajim shows that 
Prthviraja, a remote descendant of the Nala family, probably 
a scion of the house of Bhavadattavarman and Skandavarman, 
established himself once more in a small principality on the 
Mahanadi in a comer of the former Nala dominions. The new 
principality was probably acquired on the ruins of the Soma- 
vaths'i kingdom, In the latter part of the seventh century. 
Pifthviraja’s son was Virtiparaja, and the latter’s son was 
Vilasatuftga. Nothing is known about the ancestors of 
VilasatuAga or how they obtained a kingdom. At present 
there are no materials to trace any connection between the 
illustrious house of Bhavadattavarman and the later prince 
Prthviraja. 
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The JuhmvByas {Juhmviyas) or the Western Gahgas of Talakkii4>^ 

Kaijvayana gStra. 

1. Konganivarman, c. 400 — 430 A* D. 

(Founder of the Dynasty.) 

2. Madhava-Mahadhiraja I. c. 430 — 450 

(Married a sister of Kr§{tavarman I, i,e, a daughter of the Kadamba king K&kustbavarman). 

_ I 

3. Harivarman or Ayyavarman. c. 450—460. 

(Installed on the throne by the Pallava king Siihhavarman HI.) 

4. Visriugopa. c. 460—475. 

A subordinate ally of Skandavarman IV surnamed TrilOcana>Pallava : 

Seems to have died at the hands of the Kadamba king Mtges'avarman. 

5. Madhava-Mahadhlraja II, c. 475—530. 

(Donor of the Penugo^j^ plates ; was installed on the throne as an infant 
by the Pallava king Skandavarman IV*); married the sister of 
Knvavarman II, »• e. daughter of Sidihavarman, the Kadamba king of Vaijayanti. 


1 I 

6. Kfsoavarman, c. 580. 7. Avinita. c. 530 — 575. 

(Donor of the Bendiganhalli plates) {AyvamSdhayajin) 

1 I 

By favourite queen By another queen 

1st son (name not known) c, 575 8. Durvinita c. 575-620 

(Contemporary of three Pallava kings 
beginning with Simhavisnu, patron of DSmOdara. 


^nvikrama^ 


GangamahadSvi. 

fff . Western Satyasraya Folikasin U 


9. Sivamara. accfh 619-20 etc. 

1 I do not agree with Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil who believes in the existence of two 
branches of the Western Gangas, of Talakkad and Paruvi. 

2 These two princes do not appear to have ascended the throne ; they seem to have 
predeceased Durvinita who had a very long reign of about 45 years. 
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The Vnkiatakas, c. 248 — 510 At Di 
(Vls9uv]^ddha gdtra.) 

PravarasSna P 
Sarvasgna* 

Hnntiputra. 

1. Vindhya^akti : Dharmamakamjat 248 — 286. 

88 years (24^284 A. D.) 

2. Pravarasena II (Pravira the Samrut^^ 286— >846. 

60 years (884-844 A. D.) 


1st 8011 

Gatttamiputra 


2nd son 
(sub-king) 


8rd son 
(sub-kibg) 


4th son 
(sub-king) 


3. Rudrasena I 340—350. 

(844—848) As an infant succeeded to the Bharas'iva Empire as the BhSras'iva grandson. 
Contemporary of Samudragupta. 

4. Pfthivfsena I. 350—378. Samritt. 

(848—878) (contemporary of Samudragupta and Candragupta 11; 
conquered the king of Kuntala : (Bhagiratha ?) 

5. RudrasSnall. 378 — 385, 7 years. 

(875—^06) m. Q. Prabhkvatfguptai daughter of Emperor Candragupta XL 

6. Divakarasgna, 3S5>890.7.Damodarasgna>Pravarasgi!a890-42Q. 

(386—405 Died as yuvaraja in or after bis 18tb year. (known as Pravarasena II. 

Under the regency of his Queen mother (Period of minority(405—4i6) 

Prabhftvatl-guptS.) After attaining majority 415-*486 

8. Nargndrasgna 42(>— 470. 

(Name lost in the Ajanta inscription); succeeded at the ago of 8; married 
Ajjbitabhattarika, daughter of the Kadamba king Kr^pavarmanl, (486—470) 


I 


10. Dgvasgna 4^5—487 

Abdicated in favour of his son HarisSna. 


9. F(tihlvlsgna II. 470—485 

(4T0-486 A. D ) Rescued the (485—400) 
sunken prestige ol the family.) I 

11. Harisgna, the Great 487—510 

(500—680) 


' 1 These two generations have been added by me after the discovery of the Vatsagnlma 
Prakrit plates of Vindhyas'akti, which I consider to be the earliest inscription of the dynasty. 
Prooudings of the Indian History Congress Third Session. Calcutta, pp. 458ff. 

8 I have altered slightly here the dates of DSmOdaraseua and his son NarendrasSna but 
the discrepancy between these dates and those given in the book is negligible. 

N. B. The periods given in brackets are those of Dr. K. P# Jayswal taken f^m his 
Hiitory of India 160—860 A. D., pp. 76 ; 79. 
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The Sdmavamsis.^ 545 — 645 A. D. 

(The Sdfflavaihs^is or the PSocJuvaihs'is or the Later Guptas of MahS KOsala or 
Dak^ipa Kosala as they are called.) 


Indrabala 

L 

.1 


Udayana 

_J 


Name not preserved. 


1 Nannadeva or Is^anadgva. 


J ^ L 

(Names of 1. 2. 8 
not preserved.) 


2 Mahas'ivagupta* 
Tivaradeva 
c. 545—555 


I 


3 Candragupta 
c. 555—590 


I 

4 

Bhavadeva 
Rariakesarin 
or Cintadurga 


4 Harsagupta, 590—615 

m. VSsata, daughter of 

S^ryavarman of the 
Maukbari dynasty, 
of Magadha, o. 690—616. 


Ra^allssarin 


I 

Candravati (?) 

m. M&dhavavarman III, the 
Vi^pukup^in king of 
Andhradesa 646—611 


5 Mahas'ivagupta. 

Balarajuoa c. 615 — 640 
etc. 


1 See: Baloda plates (B. I-, VII, p. 106i!) and Rajim plates of Tivaradeva (C. I. 
in, p. 291ff.); Sirpur Gandhes'vara Temple inscriptions of S'lvagnpta alias Balirjana. 
(/lid. Ant‘$ XVIU, p. and Lak^mapa temple inscriptions- E. /., XI. p. 184ff.) 
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The Maukharis of Kunyakuhja^ c. 495—585 A. D. 

1. Harivarman* c. 495—515 

Q. Bhattarikik Dgvi Jayasvamini* 

2. Adityavarman, c. 515—525 

Q. Bha^^rika Devi Har$agupta. 

3. Is'varavarman, c. 525 — 544 

(The first paramount sovereign of the dynasty ) 

Q. BbaprikS Devi UpaguptS. 

4. Is'anavarman, the Great, c. 544—560 

Q.' BhattarikS DSvI Lak§mtvatl. (Contemporary of the 
Vi9igiukup4in kings, Vikramendravarman and his son GOvindavarman etc, 
also of with KumSragupta III of the Later Gupta Dynasty 
of Magadha and Mahdyamarajadeva I of Kongoda among others. 


5. ^arvavarman 6. Avantivarman 7. Suryavarman. 
560— 565(?) 565—570 570—580 


Vasatadevi Son 

m* Har^agupta, the SCniavaihs'i king of KOsala. 


The contemporary Later Guptas of Magadha, c. 500—575 A. D. 

1. KumSragupta (11) 

2. Har^agupta 
8. Jivitagupta 

4. Kumaragupta III. 

6. DamOdarasena. 

(Defeated the Maukhari king laTanavarman and died on the battlefield*) 


6« Adityasena* 

(Apasad Stone Inscription*) 
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Thi Traikiitakas or the Ka\acuris of Trikfita. 

* 

1. Rudradasa^ 

(Ycflf 118+249) =367 A, D. 

2. Indradatta, or Indravarman.^ 

I 

I r 

3. Rudraganas 4 Dahrasgna^ 

iAsfvamsdhayujin : ) 
Year 207. c. 450—470 a. d. 


Vyaghrasena (Years 241, 245)® 
(c, 490—498 A. D.) 


Uttaragapa® 
c. 520 A. D. 

Davana Dhrubhata.^ 


Pratgpas^ila 
c. 530 A. D. 


Sankaragai^a.^ 
Buddharaja, c. 590 a. d. 

(Conquered by the Western CMukya king MangalSs'a*) 


1 Ind. Ant, Vol* XVII, p. 216f. Also K- P. Jayaswal : History of India, Dr. Jayaswal 
criticises Kielhorn and Fleet who call the epoch of the Traikh|akas, the Kalacuri or 
Cedi era and prefers to describe it as the Vakataka era* But 1 do not agree with him. 

2 Pandit Bhagvanlal Jndraji : Proceedings of the Aryan Section of the VII Inter* 
national Congress of Orientalists, p* 222. The name is found on a Traikafaka coin. 

8 Cave Temple Inscriptions of Western India* P. 67f. Same as Kanheri plates of 
Vyaghrasena. 

4 B. /., X, p. 61. 

6 E. /., XI, p. 210f. 

6 B. XXII, p. 98f. 

7 B IX, pp* 296ff. 

8 This prince did not ascend the throne. 
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A 

Ahhafa-pravSsam : 818. 
Abhidharma-pUaka. 6, 104f. (Prakrit: 
Abhidhammapitaka). 

Abhiras : 16-18, 29. 86. 83-64. 112-14, 144. 

149. 172. 217 ; Abhira king : 84, 113. 
AbhirupaduUaluru : (village granted as 
agrahara :) 801. 

Acala. monastery of : 881. 
Acaptapura-bhOgika : 470. 

Aca^ta or Acaptapura : 470£. 

Acarya : 826 ; Acaryas. title of Baddhist 
divines : 826. 

Acyuta: n. of officer ; 238, 811. 
Acyutlipuram plates of Indravarman 11 ; 
681.697. 611. 

A4avi Catisiri (A^avi Santi Sri): 4D, 48, 67. 
Adeyara-r^tra : 297. 
addhiya . 861. 
adhikrtah : 309. 

Adhiraja : title of the Eastern Ganga 
king. 

Adhiraja-Indra (See Indravarman 1 of 
Trikalinga and Same as Indradhirija) 
493-501, 607. 6SS6f.. 674-77, 68 2f., 897- 
604, 609. 636-37, 652. 

Adhi^^hana : (provincial city or capital) : 

214, 287. 

Adhvaryu : 460. 

Afa-lo-sbih-lo (Avarasela) : 89. 

Afghanistan : 72. 

Agnicayana : 445, 513, 636. 

Agnihotra : 204. 

Agni^thOma : 84. 36. 89f.. 199f., 447. 618, 
515, 620, 536. 567. 

Agnikula-K^atriyas : 482, 
ahdra (province) : 204. 

Ahicchatra : 290, 299. 

Ahina rite : 450^ 

Abobilam : 87. 

Aihole inscription of Pulikes'in II : 687f.» 
657. 

AitarSya Brahmana : 126, 444f. 

AikfvSka (dynasty) : 22. 

Ajainfa Ghats ; 1, Ajanfa 383, 382. 

Ajapta Cave Inscription of Hastibhoja, 
ministeir bt Hariaigna : 478. 466f., 662. 


Ajavarman. Kadamba king : 6l2. 

A jjhltabhattarika ; Q : 262, 441. 

ajnaptit officer : 210. 844, 874. 624. 541. 

Akkanna-Madanna mantapa : 662f. 

Akrti-gana: 860, 

Aksaya-sukrtamu : 104. 

Alamapda plates of Anantavarman II ; 588. 

Alampur : 127. 

Aleru r. 869. 

Allahabad PilUr inscription of Samudra- 
gupta ‘ 74. 182, 226-8, 281. 848, 866, 
862ff, 870, 873, 384. 602. 

Allosygne : 320, 323. 

Alluru stone inscription : 44, 84, 389. 

alonakhadakam : 318. 

amacca (Skt- amatya) : 202, 312. 

Amara-Darga : 481. 

Amarapura : 428, 438. 448, 456. 

A mares' vara-S'iva (or Amaravajes'vara) : 
126, 428ff. 454f. 

Amaravatl on the Kt§pa : 9, 76^ 79, 86, 97f., 
lOOf., 106f.. 123, 126-12S, 2l4, 291. 888, 
429, 448, 454f. 

Amaravati in Far East : 74. 

AmarSvati Pillar Inscription of Simha- 
varman : 9, 188, 208. 231, 242, 246f., 279, 
441 ff. 

Amaravati Prakrit Inscriptions ; 20, 436. 

Amaravati Stupa : 126, 661f. 

amatya : 886, 889. 

Ambari§a : 67. 

Amudalavalasa ; 368, 602. 

Anandas: Ananda Dynasty : 2). 215f., 219, 
222ff., 240, 265, 284, 804ff., 327-846, 
357.59, 885, 432f.. 436, 438. 

Ananda-gO^ra : 215, 826f. 335f.. 422. 

Ananda Bhadanta : 64, 104ff, 304. 827. 

Ananda Mahar^i : 826f.380. 838. 432. 438. 

Ananda Epoch: 432. 

Anandavalli , 431* 

Ananta-S'aktivarman, Maiharaking, (S'akti- 
varman II) , 386-89, 896, 629. 

Anantas'ayana (God Vi§pu) : 562f. 

Anantavarman. (abhiqSkandma of Vajra- 
basta 111) : 581. 

Anantavarman (VS^i^lhi king) : 464’-472, 
479f . 486, 594, 682ffi 

Anantavarman M8|hara king) 88?, 896. 
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Anantavirya ; 123f. 

Ana-Vema. Reddi king : 426, 

A^aji-hobli stone inscription of Kekaya 
prince 263, 455. 

Anarta (Gujerat) : 47, 149, 169, 173. 
Andarae: People mentioned by Magas- 
thenes. 

Andha 126 ; Andhar : 126 ; Andbaru : 126. 
Andhaka, n. of a country : 1246. 

Andhaka school: 99£f., 104, 826; peculiarities 
of the Andhaka school : 99.105; origin 
of the word Andhaka : 126, 

Andhaka, n. of a dynasty 124ff. 

Andhaka, n« of people ; 126. 

Andhra language (Telugu) 645, Ancient 
Andhra language : 86. 

Andhra Prakrit : 645- 

Andhras : identified with Avas : 369. 

Andhrapatha : 4, 199, 210. 

Andhra, n. of kingdom, mentioned in the 
Ajag^a cave inscription of Hastibhoja, 
minister of Harisena : 486f. 684f. 

Andhra Empire (same as the S'atavahana 
Empire): 246., 29-84,62, 74,92, 113, 
181, 1446., 153, 322f. 848, 384. See also 
S'ntavahana Empire* 

Andhra Dynasty (Imperial Andhras) 1:4, 9, 
18.19, 26, 32. 89. 68, 111, ll6, 1316.. 137, 
1436„ I49f.. 166, 164, 189, 210, 809, 822, 
ffl7f., 360. 885. 458. 6566. ; See also 
Imperial S'atavahanas or S'atavahanas 
(Dynasty). 

Andhranagarl (identified with Vengipura) : 

6 , 866 . 

Andhrnbh^tyas (Cutu Dynasty of Vanavasa 
or simply Cutus or Cutu>kula dynasty) : 
9, 16-20, 29, 36, 39, 63, 72, 1116., 1316., 
146, 149-163, 160, 1646*, 173, 201, 210, 

' 220, 261,848, 36L 
Andhra-Karpatika Brahmans : 205. 

Andhra Stupa : 1006. 

Andhrapati ; (Lord of Andhra, referred tO 
fn'the Haraha and Jaunpur inscriplionK 
Of the Maukharis) : 609.18, 6C3, 664^ 
(identified as Govindavarman), 656> 
Andhri : 209f. 

Anga : n. of country : 1226* 

Angiras : n. of a r%i : 37f , 1736. 
Anglrasa-^ana : 349. 

anknra, Pallava name-ending : 176u. as in 
' Buddbygnkura. 

Aniruddhapura : 476L 


Anmakcpda (Anumakopda or HaQmakop(}a 
near Warangal) 436f., inscription of 
Kakati Prola : 683. 

anomasam : represents I anavamfsryam, 
one of the exemptions granted by the 
king ; 318. 

An-to-Io: (Andhra) mentioned by Yuan 
Chang ; 91. 

Antukkura, village : 835, 840. Same as 
Gani-Atukuru* 

apapesam : (an immunity) 318. 

Aparamta : 29, 34, 68, 706. 112, 146f., 160, 
160, 164, 218, 808, 456, 476f. 
Aparamahavinaseliyas : (AparamahSvana- 
s'ailiyas or Avaraselas) : 4, 68, 65f., 766, , 
98, 104, 108., 326. 
apana-pat^a-kara : 237. 

Aparas'ila or A paras' aila (Avarasela) : 89. 

98 ; monastery of 74-78, 87. 
Apastamba-s«^m : 286- 
Apastamba s^rauta sutra : 448- 
Aphsad inscription : 603, 653. 

Apitti, village ; 206f. 

Appikatla, village : 203-C6. 

Aptdryama : 447, 

Arakan : 74. 

arakqadhikrla (arakhadhikata)^ an im- 
munity : 203. 

Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara : 423. 
Arabhpura (Arwi in Arwi tahsil) : 647. 
ara^hasamvinayakas^\S* 

Arang plates of Maha-Jayaraja : 650. 
Arddha-Magadhi literature : 43. 
Arghyabarapa-parvan : 443. 

Arhats : 88. 
aranyadhikas : 312. 

Arjunadatta, Amatya : 386, 389 he is the 
same as the Talavara A. : 886. 
Arkavarman ; mythical Pallava king : 248- 
Artthapati'BhaUaraka, Maharaja * 649, 

660, 663.666. 

Arutore, village : 877L 
Aruvelanapdn •• 291, 340. 

Arvarnoi, same as Aronarnoi, Aruarni and 
Avarni ; 32 If., 347, 868f. identified as 
Hirapyakas. 

Aryadeva : 95, 881. 

Aryasamgha : 326, (Ayirahadigha': 64f.., 
98. 1046. 

Aryavarta : 132. 488, 692. 003, 664. 
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Aryav^man (Ayyavarman or Harivarman), 
Western Ganga king: 244f., 249, 269, 
268f., 281. 

AryasarvSsitvadins : 103. 

Asanapura : 4U, 418. 

Asmaka : 23. 30. 39. 

As'Oka, Mauryan emperor: 67, 59, 71. 75, 
101, 195, 565. 

As'okavarman, mythical Pallava king : 149, 
178, 191f. 

Assam : 71. 

Astihavera, village: 302. identified with 
Atava village : 892, 

Astctdas^a-a^avt-rajya : (Eighteen Forest 
Kingdoms) : 866, 474. 

AsVaghOsa : 95. 

As'vamedha: 84, 36, 89f., 199f., 261f.. 
3681., 613, 6l6ff.. 62j, 536. 559, 696-98, 
tOl, 603, 626. 627, 634. 636f., 664. 

As'vamSdha-turangam : 45 1 . 

As'vatthaman : 136,141, l49, 167f» . 17Jf., 
178, 189. 208, 242. 

a^a-veladit a kind of Telugu metre : 545. 

Atharva Veda : 22, 38. 

Atiratra : 447. 

Atreya gQtra (of the Eastern Gangas : 571> ; 
Atri: 671. 

Attivarman, Ananda king (Hastivarman ?) 
239f. 330, 336f., 333, 342ff., 433, 438. 

n^fhitrasa-iaH’Pariharehi (Eighteen kinds 
of immunities) 226. 

Aurangabad : 23* 

Avandhya-gO^sahasra {mahadanit): 830f., 
337. 

Avanibhaj^na (title of Mahendravaraman 
I:) 305. 

Avanti (kingdom of) ; 486, 693, 634. 

AvalOkites'vara (Bddhisattva) . 383, 

Avas : (a dynasty) 347f., 369, identified as 
Andhras, 364. 

Avamukta, kingdom of : 348, 864f., 868f., 
372. 

Avanigad4a : 820f. 

Avaraja : 348, 369 ; 

Avinita, W. Ganga king : 518. 

Ayaka khamba : 64. 100, 326- 

ayuktaka : village officials. 309, 312, 376, 
3781. 

Ayodhya (Uttara-KOsala) 474. 

Ayus (epic hero) 671. 


B 

BSdami (Vaiapi) ; 6i3, 517ff., 636. 

Bahaka, S'aka General : 113, 

Bahusutiyas (Bahus'rutlyas, school of 
Buddhists) : 98, 109f. 

Bahusuvar^ia \inahadana) : 458, 636, 559. 

Bahubala S'antamula, Vasisthiputra Sri : 
(Bahubala Canitamula Vasethiputa, siri) 
49-52, 54, 67, 60, 63. 108, 110, 115. 

19S. 

Bahflr plates of Nrpatungavarman : 167ff. 

Balaghat Range (Mtns.) 1. 

Balarama, epic hero: 611. 

Balabrahmes'varam : 127. 

Balarjuna, Mahas'ivagupta - (Somvanis'i 
king) : 643. 

Balas'ri, Q l70n. 

Ballalasena, 331. 

Balaghat plates of Prthivisena II : 476. 

Baciapura ; 223. 

Banavasi, same as Vanavasa, identified 
with ancient Vaijayantipura : 19, 72, 256. 

Banavasi Pillar inscription ; 146, 149, 151- 
66, 169, 164, 254. 

Banerjee, R. D., Prof. : 2o6n. 848, 619, 626. 

Bapa^la (Bhavapalta^ia, Bhapatpa and 
Bapatna) : 201. 

Bapi siri, MahadSvif (Bapisirinika, (Q. 16 
56, 67. 

Bappa, Bappabbattaraka and Bappas- 
vamin) : 350f. 

Bappabhaffaraka - padabhaktah ; 350ft, 
890f. 394. 

Barbarians (same as Hupis) : 474, 478. 

Barnett, L. D, Dr. : 4n. 

Basava-bhupapti : 532f. 642. 

Bastar: 30,366, 371,384, 397, 469,602, 
646, 668, 660. 

Basak, Prof. R. G. : 619, 620n. 

Bauddha-acaryas ; 97 . 

Baudbayana : 65 ; 

Baudhayana-yrauta-sutra : 448. 

Bavari : 23. 

Beal, 5. : 5n. 

Benagouron : (identified with Vengipura) i 
846f. 

Benares ; 669. 

Heppa (Kapha- Btppa, Kr^pa-BeppS,) ; On, 
8o5, 836, 888 j Beppan&tha i SBd. 

Be : 668 


j 
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BStavolu (Jaggayyapeta) : 79; 

Betul plates of bamk^dbba : 336 1 
Bezwada (VtjayavScJa) : 2, 76, 117, 886, 468, 
642, 557, 66( , 662 65. 

Bhadanta : 104, 3265# 

Bbada (Bhadra) 68- 

Bhadatnanusa (Bhadramanusya ) : 202, 
312. 

Bhagavata Purana : 13ff., 16. Ill, 848, 
369. 

Bbagelkband : 866,474. 

Bhagiratba, Kadamba king ; 238, 253f., 
268, 363. 

Bhagiratbi r* (Godavari) 280 ; Ganga or 
Ganges r : 449, 462- 

Bbairavakot^da (Bhairavuniko^da) : 73, 458, 
560, 664. 

Bbairanmalti, village : 298. 

Bbama (Bhima?) kbedi, Kadamba cbieftain: 
680f, 

Bbandak : 93, 

Bbandarkar, D. R% Dr. 37, 367. 
Bhaodarkar, Sit, R* G. : 137, 667. 

Bbanjas ; 531. 

Bb&nucandra : 697. 

Bb&nugapta, Gupta emperor : 479, 486, 
648. 

Bbagadatta : 71. 

BbfipabS(iavarman, Mahadandanayaka- 
Mahatagavara : 318ff., 325, 

Bb&radvaja fqi : 178. 

BbSradvSja-Pallavas : 849f , 20, 
Bb&radv6ja'V&k§takas : 14^, 
Bbaratakhap(}a : 132 ; 105. 

Bharatavar^a : 132, 195, 82S, 442, 447* 
BbSras'ivas (Bbaras'iva-NUga Dynasty) : 
1426., 146, 869, 447. f. conquest of: 145 ; 
empire of : 168. 

Bbfiravi, Poet : 303. 

Bbarakaccha : 348. 

Bbalideva, Vasi^lbi, Q. : 51, 64, 60, 108. 
BbattScharyya Prof. : 612. 

BbaltiprOln: 124ff. 

Bhallii'arman : 175, 203, 311, 

Bh^vaviveka: 89ff.,381£f. 

Bhat^ NSga, (Bb&ras'iva king) : 449, 452. 
Bhavij^a Puratia : 14. 

Bbavaskanda Trata : 311# 
mhnBtvm-Mga : 7. 

Bhavaa'arixiin : 661. 

Bbikku-aaihgha : 163. 


Bhavattavarman (Bhavadettevarriiiby: 

649. 659f', 862-666. 

Bhima or Bhlmaratbi) r. 192, 254, 638, 649. 
BhOgi : 74. 
bhOgika : 470f. 
bhdga : (district) : 309f. 

BbogSpura : 369, 687. 

BhOgivarman : 618. 

BhOgavatIpura : 298f, 

Bhojaka : 175, 202f., 876, 878, 608, 612. 
Bbygu, r^i : 173, 

BhOfa (Tibet) 96. 

Bhutadatta: 178. 

BbuvanakOs'a : 140- 
Bhramaragiri : 87f. 

Bbramarambika, 87f. 

Bihar : 101. 

Bimbisara : 23f. 

Simla Cburn Law, Dr. : 827. 

Bittarasa, ywavar«;<r(Vispuvardhana) :345, 
Birur plates of Vii^puvarman : 275n. 

Bodhi Sri (Bedhi siri), Upasika : 68-70, 
75ff , lOS, 656 ; inscription of : 73, 84* 
87, 93, 120, 125 ; identification of coun- 
tries mentioned in the insc. of : 70-78. 
Bddhisattvas : 116. 

BOdhivfk^a-prasada : 68. 

Boppadeva: 660. 

Bojjanna-kopda ; 558. 

Brahman, God : 83Q, 564f., 680# 
Brahma-hatya : 462f. 

Brahmakupdi (Gu^dlakamma) r. ; 2. 424f , 
Brabmas'ikhara : 339, 431, 

Brahmanism: 57, 103, 107, 113, 116, 13If., 
I72f., 232, 432, 453f., 459, 641, 565, 639. 
brahmadSya : 210, 226, 234, 236f, 240, 301, 
310fif., 3l7fr., 335. 

Brahma^da Puratia: 5, 13ff., l6f. 30, 111, 
658. 

Brahmt script : 557. 

Brahmi s'ri (Hafiima siri) : 51. 
Brahmaputra, r. 71, 79;see elso Lauhitya, r. 
Btbadbala : 22, 24. 

Byhad-Bana : 220ff. 

B^batkatha : 9f., 303. 

Bvhatsanihita : 5a, 611, 664. 

Bfhaspati : 17?, 342, 641. 

Brhaspati^sava : 445, 447, 

British Museum Plates of CSrudevi ; 182, 
176, 177f., 2I8f., 81U., 819- 888, ¥ 34 , 
488., 
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BthatpbalayaQas(B(halphaUyan^ Dynasty): 
20.44, 48, I17,2l4ff., 222f.. 284 ; 317. 
327, 829, 836, 84Gf.. 357. 860. 385, 433. 
436, 866. 

Bi;hatphalayana : 3i7ff . 422. 
BrhatprOstha grant of Umavarmao : 388, 
*892ff., 

Bu4amera, r. : 877. 

Budha : 57l. 

Buddha The Supreme ; 23f.. 75. 65ff., 89. 
lOlf., 106f.. 126, 127. 196. 244. 321. 327. 
832. 888. 426, 462. 

Buddhadatta : 880. 

Buddhagbo^a : 880. 

Buddhapalita : 881* 

Buddhyankura : 177, 180. 183. 213ff.. 223f.. 
819, 887f. 

Buddhism : 56ff., 98ff.. 108, 107, U5f.. 126, 
232, 333. 380.83. 426. 432, 453f., 665f., 
639. 

Buddhist Epoch : 660* 

Buddhist Ohurch : 116. 

Buddhavar man, Durjaya chief : 307, 563. 
BuddhamaSci, name of a person or village : 
608* {bho^ika)* 

Buddhavarman I or Vijaya-Buddhavarman 
or Yuvamaharaja Vijaya-Buddhavar- 
man : 132ff., 175, 179f.. 183, 193, 218ff. 
319. 

Buddhavarman 11. (mentioned in the 
Cendaldru grant of Kumara^Visriu II 
(III). 189-194, 296f., 299-802. 

Buddha S ri : 124. 

Buddha Caitya : 99. 

Buddha Gaya : 61. 68* 

Bugu^a plates of Madhavavarma-Sainya- 
bhlta, aliast Srinivasa : 525, 595, 618f., 
692, 625. 628, 632f., 

Bundelkhand : 363, 474, 505. 

Burma : 74 79, 880. 

Burnell, Dr* A : 85 7a. 

Burgess. James Dr.. 129, 152a. 

Buhler, Dr. Georg : ll3n., 124, 133a., 353. 

c 

Caitya 92. 

Caitya-vadikas : 98. 

Caityjgrgrha : 65. 

0^tya*Mlas : 98. 

Pftkradr^ya ; 662* 


Calukyas (Early) 47, 287f., 291, 806; (of 
Vaiapi and Vtngi as well) ; 481, 497, 
610.513, 6l7ff.535. 637f. : invasion of 
Andhra and Kalinga by : 539f. ; occupa- 
tion of : 545 : conquest by : 647-50; 552, 
568f. 667 ; Calukya invader ; 668 : 

Calukya Prince : 292f» 

Calukya Epoch : )25, 562. 

Camti siri (S’anti s'li) of the Pugtyas : 
Mahiitalavari * MahasSnapatini : 40, 
60ff .. 54 ff., 64fif., 70. 77. 102, 108, 152, 
163. 

Cambodia : 380. 

Camtamula, siri Vas<thipuia : See Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Santamula the Great : 

Campapura : 122, lk5. 

Catidada^4^ (identified as the Pallava king 
Santivarman) : 277f. 293, 295f. 

Candavolu : 124. 

Candwarman, Ma^hara king : 876, 888-93, 
896. 

Ca^<}Avarman, S'alankayana king: 239, 
355f,, 874f., 

Candra S'ri S'atakarrii : 29-34, 49. 

Candragupta (Later Gupta or Somavaihs'i 
king) : 436, 6l0, 621ff. 606, 609, 611, 
640ff. 

Candragupta I, (Gupta emperor) : 13, 357f., 
863* 

Candragupta 11 surnamed Vikramaditya : 
266, 382, 523. 

Candra valli rock inscription : 217. 223, 264. 

Candravati, KOsala Princess and identified 
as queen of Madbavavarman III : 435, 
622ff , 614. 

Candraprabhacarya : 96ff. 

Candaluri Ganganamantrin : 533* 

Carudevi, Q *of Vijaya-Buddhavarman : 
132, I62n., 170f , 180, 183, 193, 208, 213. 

Cataraphu^a Satakar^ii : 26-26. 

Caturdanta (elephants) 408, 489, 498-97, 
596, 599f., same for Caturddanta conflicts* 

Caturlha-kula : 290. 

Cauli : 662. 

Cauveri r* 119. 164.192, 496f, 199, 211f. 
257, 283, 285, 2^2, 80Q. referred to as the 
daughter of Kavira Mtn. 3QQ< 

Cebrole (CembrOl^, identi^ as TSmbra- 
pastbana) : 225. 

kingdom of :6, i74, 477, 479, 611, 
518, 536. 5£|2f.. 59<3f, 606, 654. 

: 385 ; Ccfije ; a77f. 
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Cendaluru plates of Kumara Vis^iu II 
(HI):. (G. P. Grant) 183f.. 187, l92f.. 
248f., 281, 296, 300f., 309-312. 517. 
Cendaluru, agrahara : 133, 301, 617. 
CSrupura ; 665, 

Qetiya-selas and Catiya-v^Aik ^^ : See 
Caityaseliyas and Caityavadakas 
above. 

Ceylon : 56. 68, 75. 78ff., I40ff. 

Cezerla Stone inscription : 134, 804ff., 

327.29, 336, 343, 482, 54S 
Cezerla : 333. 339f.. 435. 

CbahdyOga sutra : 301. 

Oharasadda: 70. 

Chati siri ! 5} 53, Sasthi Sri, Q , 67. 
Chattisgarh : 365f. 

Chicacole plates of Devendravarman II 
(son of Ananiavarnian 1) : 686ff. 

Chicacole p’ates of Madhu-Kamarriavadeva: 
5S0. 

Chicacole plates of Satyavarmadeva ; 689. 
Cilka, Lake: 91,616, 

Clpurupalli C. P. grant of Kubja-Visriu- 
vardhana (or Vis(iuvardhana I): 654. 
Chinese language : 88, 

Ohota NSgpur : 160, 866, 371. 

Cl^ivaUsa copper-plate grant of Devgndra- 
varman IV (son of Bhupendravarman) : 
588f. 

Cikkull^ plates of Vikramendravarman II : 
340, 403, 406-409, 418, 419. 441, 466, 
484, 4S9f., 492, 499/., 602, 557. 

Cilaja : 68, 71. 

Cillareka-kodumka : 203fr. 

Cillai-eka : 2026/.. 206. 

Cillarege, v- 206. 

Cina: 66.68, 71.75, 

Cina-Vegi : 352. 

Cinnapura ; 379. 

Cina-Ganjam : 323. 

Citraraihasvamin (Vi^^u, God) : 251, (Sun- 
god) : 85lf., 860. 

Cola-raa^idala : 6, 141. 

COla-Naga alliance : 141, 146. 

Colas : of Ujfayur: 141 ;The Teliigu : 119ff. ; 
285; Tamil Country: 80ff., 304 ; of 
Cauveri region : 283 ; Cola-Caluhya 

viceroys : 291 ; of RenS^u ; 283 ; Cola 
Interregnum : 282, 295f. ; Inscriptions 
196 ; rule : 195f. : domination : 295 ; 
occupation of : 212 ; Colas : 54, 118, 
140, 192L. 195, 197, 211, 2091., 253, 


277f., 282, 284, 293f.. 296, 299fs 303, 
473. 481; invasion of: 482, 497, 611, 
517f , 636, 667. 671 ; Early Colas : 288. 

Colavacji : 119ff., 481 ; Colas of : 239 ; 283f. 

Comorin, Cape of : 76, 

Coorg : 676. 

Cuddalore : 197- 

Oula-Dhaihmagiri (K§udra - Dharmagiri) : 
68, 78. 

Cula-CarfatisirinikS (Ksndra Santis'ri) 66 ; 
as Kulahaka princess : 67. 

Cula, see below Culla* 

Culiya, n. of country : 197, 283. 

Culla ; n. of Officer : 660, 662f. See Cauli 
above and Cula. 

Cunningham Sir A : 7n. 647. 

Cura C. P. grant of Vijaya-Visnugopavar- 
man II, 133. 18lff., 184, 187, 193f„ 226fif., 
240. 300, 341. 

Cura, agrahara : 240f. 

Cuta-Pallava., 149, 166f., I68ff., 178, 189f. 

Cuttack Museum Plates of Madhavavarma- 
Sainyabhlta : GlSff., 625f. 633 « 

Cupi, Cutus, Cuta-kula-Satakarpis, Cu{u- 
Nagas - Cutu Dynasty (Same as the 
Andhrabbytyas of Vanavasa or Vaija- 
yanti) : l9ff., 29, 36f.. 39, 72, Hlff., 116, 
143. 145ff.. I49f., 169f., 166, 221, 261, 
308. 

Cutu-kulananda S'atakarpi, King Hariti- 
putra: See HSritiputra CutukulSnanda 
Satakamni. 

Cuyipaka : 582. 

D 

Dabhala (rajya) ; 866, 474. 

Daggapalli Dugganna : 633, 542. 

DagOba-Gaitya • 99. 

Dahrasena, Traikutaka, king: 466, 476f,, 
664f. (As'vamSdhaya/tn) 

Daivaputra-qahanu-sahi \ 282. 

Dak^a : 430, 482. 

Dak§arSma, Inscriptions of : 525, 554, 
village 7. 

Daki^ipamurti : 430, 432- 

Dakstpa : 22f., 88. Same as Daksipapatha. 

Daks'pa-KOsala : See Kosala. also same as 
Maba-Kosala. 

DalavSnur : 560. 

DaliyavSvi, r- (ancient name for ITulya- 
bbSga, a branch of the lower arm of the 
GOdSvari, in E.,Qodavari dt*j 533|^ 
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DSliira (Dimaluru) village : 218. 

Datnana of Eratidapalla i 864, 868f., 872. 
3^. 602. 

DSmas'arman of the Polatnuru grants : 
4l4f., 534. 

Damajadas'il (Damaghadas'ri), K^atrapa : 
28, 

Damas'ena, Ksatrapa : 54, li3f., 118. 

Damila (Dravida) : 68, 72. 

Damodar, r. : 570, 63$. 

Damodaragupta • 654. 

Damodaraseaa-Pravarasena (usually called 
Pravarasena 11), Vak&taka king : 882, 435. 

Damodaravarman (Ananda king): 215f., 
329f.. 836fif.. 340-46. 488. 

Danasagara, of Ballalasena : 331. 

Danarpava : 569 ; legendary prince : 672. 

Dapda s'ri (same as Camda sri or Candra 
s'ri) : 80. 

Dandagula: 570. 

Da^danBtr (title) : 389. 

Bapdin. poet : 5, 3.3. 

Dantapura: 72, 323n, 470, 494, 570, 572, 
576, 602, 607, 613. 

Dantavarapukota : 602. 

Dantayavagu-5/td^a : 392. 

Dars'i fragmentary grant: 188, I76f., I79f., 
186, 214, 2296. 

Das>akumaracarita : 6. 

Das'ahara : 590. 

Dasanapura (identified with Dars'i in 
Ncllore Dt.) 177. 186. 236. 

Dasra-s*ata-sakala - dharanltala-nara - 
pati : 646n« 

Dattakasutrax 259. 

Bavana-Dhrubhata : 600. 

Denduluru : 91. 852, 502. 

DSs^adhisra : 203, 812, 

Desfadhipati ; 376 ; DSs'adhipa : 378, 
dialects : 126. 

DBs^akqapatalika ; DBs^aksapataladhi- 
krta : 886f.. 889f 892f. 

Devagiri : 69, 73 (mentioned in Bodhi Sri’s 
inscription.) 

DSvabhoga (tenure) : 220, 301, 809, Ollff. ; 
Devahhoga-hala : 310. 

DSvahala (tenure) : 377, 471. 

Bevaona-pSficali : 612. 

Devapura : 869, 464, 537. 

Deva:eaa : 478, 485, 592, 648f., 665. 

Devaraftra : 362, 864f , 869f., 896, 464-472, 
625f.» 537,547, 632; wrongly identified 
with MahSra^tra : 872. 


Devavarman, Kadamba king : (referred to 
as Yuvaraja also) 26lf., 265-269, 274, 
284. 

Devavarman> Vijaya :-(S'alankayana king) : 
224, 337 f., 853-861. 

Devavarman, Vispukundin king: 404f.. 409, 
420 f., 423, 429, 466-63. 484, 631f.. 664. 
Devegere (Triparvata) 265. 
Devendravarman II : 579, 588. 
Devendravarman V (Devendrabrahma) : 
579f., 

Dhamfiakada (See also Dhanakalaka or 
Dhanyakataka) Same as DharapikOta : 
199, 213. 

Dhaihmarakhita (Dharmaraltsita) : 71* 
Bhaibrna-mahamatas (Dharma-mahSma- 
tyas) : 71. 

Dhanaka^aka (same as Bhanyakataka and 
Dharapikota) : 3«, 76. 79,82, 84, 87ff, 
92ff.. 104, 118, 208ff., 2l3, 244, 280, 306. 
308: Dhanakada: 210. 344, 848, 867, 
370, 383. 429, 438, 461ff., 549. 

Dhanada: 124fr. 

Dhanabocju : 79 . 

Dhanadupura (DhanaduvrOlu) : I24ff., 

Identified with Candavdlu. 

Dhanaka family n. : 40, 48, 64. 
Dhanafijaya : 364f., 369, 372. 

Dhanyakara : 76* 

Bbanyavispu ; 479. 

Dhara : 609ff., 603, 638. 

Dharapendra : 299. 

Dharapi-sutras : 89. 888. 

Dhara pikota: 292. (See Dhanakafaka and 
Dhanyakalaka*) 

Dharmamatyas : 71. 

Dbarmadbara : 104 (Dhaihmadhara). 
Dbathmanandi-thera ; 69. 

Dhammakatbaka (Bbarmakathaka) : 104. 
Bharmagho^a : 110. 

Bharmakhedi, Rapaka s'ri : 679if.. 
Dharmamaharaja X (title) 58, 188, 226, 
232. 276, 3l3f. 

Dharmamaharajadhiraja x 63, 154, 168, 
163, 176,183, 198, 207. 282, 268, 31 3f. 
(Early Kadamba and Pallava title.) 
Dharmamadhiraja x 258 (Western Gangs 
title.) 

Dbarmapala: 383. 

Bharmarajadeva : 519, 621, 529fi., 604, 
600f . , 609. 622, 626ff. . 639-42. 

Dharmamf ta, kSvya : 122, l26fif. 
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tJHarfua-yuvatnaharaja (Pallava title) : 

889,238. 
bh&rwar : 122. 

:Dhatu-garbha ; 85f. 

Dbauli : 71. 

phavalapefa G* P. grant of Umavarman : 
388,893. 

Dhruvas^arman : 612. 

Dhenasena (Abuja or Aryaka) Ou^u king : 

; 153, 169ff..,l97ff. 112. 
biffnaga : (acitrya) : 381. 
pigha-nikaya: 64f., 104ff , 826. 
pigambara Jains : 246. 

Diliparasa (Nolamba king) : 289. 

Dindi, r. 2. 

Dikqaniyi^fit a rite : 444. 

Dimile-vi§aya ; 635 
pinari-fnasakas : 65. 

Dinlka: 172n. 

Plpavazhs'a : 4. 
pivSkarasena : 435. 

Divt : 125. 

Divyas : 510. 641. 

Dravidian Colonists : 74. 

Dravi^a-mapc} ^1 a : 675* 

Drop* : 186, 141, 171f^. 178, 189, 452. 
Dr§tivisa, HT. ]92t 297£f. 

BubagupU Narayana-kavi : 632. 

Duggavd^ti, village : 206. 

Durga (goddess) 632. 117* ; 

Durgakop(}a : 117. 

Durgi, village : 339- 

Burjayas of Yelanapdu and Kot^4^pa4a’ I 
; ina|Usima : 423, 65Sf. ; Burjaya family : I 
37o ; eponymous prince : 290, 310 ; 
Durjaya kings : 126, 291. 

Durvinita, Western Ganga king : 803. 
Dvipada metre : 545. 

■ E 

Early Oangas : 670ff. 

Earlief Karas : 617. 

Early Pallavas : 140. 

Easte^'n Archipelago : 56. 

E,a^t4rn Calukyas : 6. 10, ]34n, 191, 

^Wpknsion of: 307; 416f., (C. P. grant 
of C^liikya Bhima : 464) ; conquest of, 
538.^astablis^ment of sovereignty: 
418, 652, 614 ; tradition : 488, 503 ; 

Coins : 669. 

EasWn Gangas: 470/ 472,487, 491,494. 
496f.,600, 606f.,619, 627f.. 53Qff.. 684, 


647f., 669 615, 617, 624, 685ff., 541f«, 

652,666. 

Eastern Ghats: 1, 2f., 87, 286, (in Gan jam); 

371, 382f., 428, 469, 6C2. 658- 
East Mountain Monastery : 89* 

E^enga hoard of Gold coins : 660, 668. 
Ehuvula 108. 

Eka-ja^a-sadhana : 96. 
Eka^Hlanagara-vrttantamu : 841n. 
ElaraaSci-Kalinga (same as Yellama&ci 
Kalinga) : 369, 464 528. 

Elliot, Sir Walter : 362, 355, 377, 556ff. 
Ellore Prakrit grant of Vijaya Bevavarman: 

I 91', 349. 863, 355. 

Elura 361. i 

Elumala Hills : 428. 

Etan, battlefield ; 868, 649. 

ErSn Pillar inscription of BhSnugupta 
(Goparaja) 648. 

Erapdapalla : 362. 364f., 36?. 872, 602. 
Erandol : 868. 870. 

Frramala Hills : 2. 

Ep-kopda : 658. 

F 

Fa-hien : 88. 

Far East : 79. 

Fergusson, Sir James : 75, 93. 

Feroz, king of Persia : 479* 

Fleet Dr. J. F. : 124, 133 d. 165n, 169, 170. 
233. 245. 270. 380. 853. 362, 508, 543f , 
669, 676, 678, 683, 612. 

Fu-po-shih.lo (Purvas'ila) : 89. 

Further India : 74, 79. 

Q 

Gajapati, king of Orissa : 682. 
Gajayana-SaravatSta, Parasarlputra : 461. 
gama (grama) : 202 ; gama^hhojakd 
(grama-bhofaka) : 202. 

Ganapatha of Papini : 849. 

Gapapati'Naga : 871. 

Ga^ss'arman : 361. 

GapasvSmin : 544. 

Ga^ujcivyuha ; 76. 

Gandbara, n. country : 6 ^ 70. " 

Gangs r. : 671. 

Ganga era : 494, 628, 530f., 569, 678-93 
Ganga tribe : 670, 676, 

Gangaradai : 670. 

Ganga- Kadamh^ er^ : 67Q, 
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Cacga-Kadamba alliance : 579-82. 

GangSnVaya : 67i. 

Gan jam plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabhita 
(same as Gan jam plates of the time of 
Safirankaraja) : 616. 618, 620-23, 625, 62 \ 
639.642f., 

Gahgava^i (in Mysore) : 255, 258, 267. 271, 
B7cffu^7i- 

Ganges r, 79, 670, 659. ; Gangetic Delta : 
670. 

Gangeya, mythical prince : 571* 
Ganganag^4em : 362. 

pan jam: 823. 

Gani-AtukOru : 335, 840. 

Gardhabhilas (Gardabhinas) : 16a, 39, 149. 

Gaud IS (identified with the S ailddbhavas) : 
6l0f., 604, 638. 654. 

Gaudabhafta: 290. 

Gantama-Buddha : 116. 

Gautamas (Brahmins of Gautama gotm ) : 
173. 

Gautimiputra, (Vakataka prince) : 389, 404, 

Gautamiputra S'ri S'atakarpi : 25, 52, 137. 

Gautamlputra S'rt Yajfia S'atakar?i(Gauta- 
mlputa siri Yana Satakamni) : 26-29, 
81ff., 98, 118, 131f., 156. 196, 823, 347, 
656. 

Geography, Ptolemy’s : 321. 

Gerini : 74. 

Ghaptasala : 73, 96, 820. 

Ghapta Singaya, poet : 642. 

ghafika (ghafaka, kadaka or kanaka) : 
192, 208f. 

Gburj^ra country : 536, 

Giri-Kottura : 364-68, 872- 

Giripas'cima-sima (same asJKondapadu- 
mati-slma) 807. 

Girnar Mtn. 509., inscription of Rudra- 
daman : 146. 

Gita or Giti metre : 645, 

Godavari ; r. Iff,, 6n, 23, 74. 167, 279, 828, 
84^ 854, 357. 364. 868-871. 378, 884, 
46i, 469, 471, 49S, £84, 637, 644. 648, 
650. 588. 

Godavari plates of Raja P^thivimilla : 491, 
493-99. 543, 674f., 677f., 682f , 597-601. 

Gokarpa : 576f. 

Gokari^es'vara (name of 5'iva established 
on Mabendragiri) : 570, 672, 676f. ; name 
of Mabes'vara or Siva in Gokarpa. 
H. Kanara Dist. 576f. 

GOkulikas : 98. 


Golangulas : 827f., Golangula-fc2fa«a : 828. 
Golas'arman : 846. 

Goli : 84. 

Golugotidalu : 428. 

Gondwana : 366. 

Gopalan C- R. : (his theory) 186ff. ; 
Goparaja : 648f. 

Goraptla plates of Attivarman : 328 fi., 

d35f., 339. 843. 

Cd-srata$ahasra-mahadana : 60. 

Gotra : Agnives'ya : 210. 

,, Agastya or Agasti : 332. 

.. Atreya : 00. 202, 236, 395, 670, of the 
Eastern Gangas : 612. 

,, Atri ; 471. 

.. Audameghi : 286. 

.. Aupamanyasa : 818 1 392. 

Bhabhdrasa : 861. 

., Bharadvaja : 8, 141, 147, 167, 171f., 
202, 236, 271, 318, 349. 

„ Gautama : 236f , 317, 414f., 634, 564, 
6U. 

,, Gargeya ;-6J2. 

Harita : 87ff , 202. 

,. KSmakayana: 561. 

,, Ka^ivayana : 670, 553. 

,, Kar^nSyana : 818. , 

.. Kas'yapa : 225, 234, 286, 240, 882,892. 
,, Katyayana : 389* 

., Kaupdinya : 162, 154, 301, 817, 832. 

.. Kau5dka : 202, 218, 236. 470. 

,. Mai^cjirasa : 492. 

,, Manavya : 39, 1C8, 151, 154. 

,, Ma^hara : 37. 

,, Maudgalya : 374, 379. 

,, Parafi^ara : 286, 659. 

„ Raraa-Kas'yapa : 498, 614. 

„ Sati4‘Jya: 639. 

,, SSvarpasa : 385. 

„ Tanavya i 317. 

V5si§tha ; 202, 632. 

Vatsya ; 202, 333, 393, 626, 609. 

,, Vi^^uvfddba ; 37, 497. 
Gotrapravaranibaddha-kadamba i. 549n. 
GOvagSma : 69. 

GOvallava (bba) : 202, 312. 

Govardbana: 34, 112., GOvardhanagriri 1 
848. 

Govindavarman.surnamed Vikramas'rayat 
800f., 410, 419* 421, 503-l6. 618, 626, 603, 
637f., 663., 

Grama : 809f., 812f. ; gramabhdjakas : 
8l2f*, gramafika : 809. gramSyaka : dU* 
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Greater Andhra : 74. 

Ghreat Law, The : 321, 

gri^ma : 166. 

Greeks : 7, 78, 172. 

Grierson, Sir George : 9n* 

Gabaguna : 77ff., 86. 

GuddSdi (Guddavadi) visaya i 626 ; 633f. 
Same as Gudrabara. 

Guduru : 320f. 

Guhala : 170f. 

Gupadhya : 8f., 803. 

Gufiabhara, title of Mahendravarman 1 : 
806. 

Gu^iavarman, Vasi§tha king : 396, 467ff., 
694, 632. 

Gupapadeya, village : 176. 

Guparpava, legendary prince : 672. 

Gujerat : 114, 137, 149. 169, 218, 267. 

Gupda inscription : 118- 

Gupdlakamma, r. : 2, 45f«, 73f., 424f. 

Gumikas : 202, 312. 

Gup^apalli : 660« 

Guptas (Imperial Dynasty, same as Im- 
perial Guptas) : 13, 109, l3lf,. 166f., 269, 
266. 360, 357, 363. 380, 421 , 434ff.. 466ff., 
460. 465. 473ff., 6o6, 659, 652, 663. 

Gupta Empire : 13. 443, 456f., 473, 478, 
606f., 692, 664, 

Gupta era same as the Gupta Year : 620. 
628. 

Gupte, Mr. Y. R. : 627, 668f.. 662. 

H 

Hagari, r. 223. 

Haibayas : 135. 

Haimavatas : 98, 106. 

hala (land measure) : 50, 60S ; perhaps 
tenure alsot 

hala-yata sahasra : 86, 60. 

Halsi grant of Mages' varman : 261n. 269f. 

Halsi grant of Bavivarman : 277. 

Halmidi Stone inscription of Kakusiha- 
yarman : 261n. 

Haibma sir! (BrShmi sri), princess: 41, 
63fi.,60. 67. 

Haihgbana : 69. 

Haibghi (Samgha) 98. 

Hari (Vi§po, God) : 661. 

i^arisena, author of Allahabad inscription 
of Samudragupta : 182f., 227, 862, 864f., 
878. 


Harisena (VakStaka emperor) : 421, 476. 
478f., 485f.. 488-91, 496, 498f.. 692-96, 
698, 600, 634f., 649f.. 665f. 

Haribhata, village : 590. 

Haridatta, 802f. 

Harlta, Sage : 37ff. 

HSritiputras : 89, 219, 221, 287. 
Harltiputra-MSnavya Kadambas : 173, 285. 
Hdritipu^ra^Cufu-kulananda Vi^puskanda 
S'atakarpi (Hariliputa Cutukulananda 
Viphukada Satakamni) • 86, 89, 111, 146, 
161ff., 164f„ 168, 178, 197, 201. 219, 221, 
287. 

Haraha stone inscription of Suryavarman : 

508, 510, 512f 618. 608, 638, 659. 
Haris'candra : 448ff. 

Harivarman, Maukbari king : 485. 
Harivarman (Ayyavarman or Aryavarman), 
W. Ganga king : 254, 268. 270, See also 
Ayyavarman. 

Harsagupta : 522, 627, 637, 610, 614, 642(1. 
Har§avardhana : 636. 621, 643ff* 

Har$a era ; 619, 625. 

Hastibhoja : 698. 

HastikGya : 643f, 

Hastivarman (S'alankayana king) of V6ngi : 

229, 366(f.. 861-70, 872, 874. 384. 
Hastivarman (Eastern Ganga king) : 528> 
631, 606-11, 613, 626f., 641. 

Hathiguihpha inscription of Kbaravela: 
247f. 

Hebba^a C. P. grant of Vispuvarman : 276. 
Hemadri Papdita : 331. 
mmanta : 81. 166, 169, 177, 226, 896- 
Heras, H., S.J., Prof.: his theory: 188-192, 
203f ., 257n. 

HStuvidya^yastra : 882. 

Himalayas : 490. 

HinaySnism : 881. 

Hindu Trinity : 663ff. 

Hirahadagalli Prakrit grant of S'ivaskanda- 
varman : 179, 174 j I76ff., 179, 200, 203. 
206ff., 2l2f., 2l6f.. 226, 311f., 319 ; vill- 
age of : 204. 

Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, Dr. : 646, 668. 
HirSnanda S'astri, Dr : 19n, 510f., 662. 
Hirapyagarbha (Brahman) : 3301. ; ntaha- 
dana : 330f. 837. 616f.. 620, 669. 
Hiranyagarhha-prasutil} : 412. 
Hirapyakes'i-sutra : 236. 
Hira^yakQti-mahadana : 60. 

Hirapyakas (Hiraihpakas} : 46, 4S, 67, 287. 
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Mira9yarS$tca; 46ff., 196, t239{., S68, 282{., 
287f., S60. 481. 637. 

Hiruniuthuva : 69, 73. 

Hi(Qahebba|;ilu plates of Mrges'avarman : 
269n* 

Hop4®vSka, village : 609. 

H|:dayadharapi sutra ; 883. 

Hultzscb, E. Dr. ; 44. 134 l69.l75o, I84n, 
223, 243n. 82Sff,. 385. 401, 404f., 410, 
419, 427f., 476* 482, 620. 524. 540. 

Hupas:256,264, 442,467. 473, 476. 477f.. 
506. 592, 664. 

HuSca stone inscription : 289. 

I 

Ik§vaku ; antquity : 122 ; coinage : 121 
epoch: 390. 656f.. 665 ; hero: 22f.,87, 
119f.. 283f ; king: 23. 32. 108. 110, 126 ; 
tribe, immigration of : 28. 

Ik§vaku Empire: 74, 116ff., 200. 

Iksvakus (Imperial Dynasty): 196., 24, 
83fr.. 74. 83ff.. 110, 112, lUflf.. 119f.. 181, 
148f., 160, 164f., 178. 199ff , 207, 209fr.. 
262, 283f., 287f., 294,817, 322. 324f., 827, 
386, 342. 360, 883ff., 401, 425, 433 , 436, 
468, 481, 557f., 560, 665f.j destruction 
of : 326. 

llantarSyan: 141* 

Imperial Andhras: (Same as Satavahanas): 
See Andbras. 

Indian Archipelago : 880. 

Indo-Parthians : 25, 137. 

Indus : r. 79, 136. 140, Same as Sindhu. 

Indra, god : 148- 

Indradatta : 456, 47d. 

Indrabha^tarakavarman or Indrabhat^raka 
(also Indravarman) : 406ff , 419, 421 1 
484, 487-603, 606f.. 626f.. 655, 678. 682f., 
693. 696f., 598-601, 634-37, 650. 65 h 

Indraprabha: 123. 

Indravarman I or Adhiraja Indra or IndrS- 
dhirSja or Maharaja Indravarman of 
Trikalinga : See Adhiraja-lndrsL, 

Indravarman II ; 53U.i 636, 533, 607, 611- 
614, 637, 641f. 

Indravarman III : 569. 586, 588. 618f. 

Indrabala : 004. 

Indrakila, hill : 542, 662. 

IndrarSja, Eastern Calakya king : 678. 

IndrSvati, r. : 2366, 868, 871. 658* 

IpUru plates ([ Set) of MSdhavavarman 
m : 403, 410£f., 516, 520, 524, 527, 684. 


Ipilru plates (II Set) of Madhavavarman 
11 ; 394, 408ff.. 4086.. 419, 460, 463. 482. 
612. 625, 641. 

Irawady r .(Airavati) : 380. 

Irbuli, village : 639. 

Is'anavarman : 608-518, 608, 637f., 66317 , 
I^fapurta : 444. 

IsVaradatta, Abhira king : 64, ll3f-, 
IsVarasena, Abhira king : ll3f. 
Is'varavarman. Maukhari king : 607-11. 
603, 668. 

Ifikiralla-bOdu : 109. 

J 

Jaffna i 141. 

Jagannath, temple of : 591, 

Jaggayyapeta inscription of the time of 
S'l! Vlrapuru^adatta, 264 ; Jaggayyapela: 
24, 35, 38, 4S, 62. 79ff., 96f., 108. 

Jahnav! (Ganges) : 670. 

Jahnaveyas (Jahnaviyas, same as the Wes- 
tern Gangas): 253ff«. 268ff., 267, 278, 
434, 5l7f.. 670-77. 

Jainas ; 48, 174, 666f., 570. 

Jainism : 122-26. 

Janapada : 805ff., 340> 

Janas^raya, title of Madhavavarman III : 

4l0ff.. 421. 616, 6H. 
Janas'rayhchandOvicchitti : 644f. 
JanturadSsa : 662. 

Jatakas: 6n. 62.344. 

JarSsandba : 446. 

J atakarma-saihskara : 331. 

Jatas'ikhara, hill ; 123. 

Jati metres : 546. 

Jaunpur fragmentary inscription ; 508ff., 
518, 638. 664. 

JayaprabhacSrya : 96. 

Jayamangala : 6. 

Jayapara 317. 

Jayantipura : 676* 

Jayasimha. n. of officer : 625. 
Jayasimhavallabba, £. CSlukya king: 4l4ff., 
418, 634. 

jSyaswal, Dr. K. P. : 185, 142, lUff.. 160, 
155n. 168, 182, 282, 848. 353-68.866. 
870. 878. 376. 487, 490, 

Jayavarman. B^hatphalAyana king : 44, 
2l5f.. 817ir., 820-32, 886, 468. 

Jeypore Zamindari (Agency) 470, 487, 602, 
658. 

Jijjika : 497* 
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Jina (Jines'vara) : 127. 

Jirjingi C* P. grant of Indravarman (I) : 
468, 494-97. 574. 698, 600ff. 

JivadStnan : 28- 

JIvaputra (Jivaputa ?) ; 161, 160. 

JduveauiDubreuil. Dr. : 135, 145, 147, 160f., 
168, 182f,. 185-188, 211, 248, 254n, 820f.. 
862, 871, 373, 401, 566. 

Jubbulpore : 866. 

JunSga^b inscription of Rudradaman : 26, 
47, 186, 169f. 

Jungligup^u : stone inscription : 42, 205- 

Jumna r. : 474, 669. 

K 

Kadaka (Kanaka) : 2^2. 

kadambas (Kadamba dynasty) : 30, 64, 
lllf., 116, 118, 147, 164f., 161, l64f., 
I72ff , I96f., im, 209. 21t)f., 219ff.. 222, 
224, 228, 230, 233, 253ff.. 250, 270. 272f.. 
287f«, 294f.> 299. 341, 880, 888, 421,488f., 
440ff., 447, 449, 455, 467, 473, 513. 6l7f., 
686f., 63S, 676f., 693a 

Kadamba (dynastic name) : 422f. ; king- 
dom : 368. 

Kadamba chiefs of Kalinga : 676f., 579-82. 

Kadamba charters : 676. 

Kadambagiri: 669. 

Ka(}akuduru : 234. 

Ka^uvelJi or Mukka^ti Kaduvet^i : See 
Trilocana Pallava. 

Kah0ra:96.. 

Kaifiyats • 282. 

Kaiyyafa : 109. 

KakHti PrOla : 638. 

Kakula : 74. 

kakusthavarman, Kadamba king : 219, 221, 
254-61,341, 382, 434,576. 

Kakati PrOla : 568. 

Kakatiyas : 436. 

Kalabharta (Kalabhart^). mythical Pallava 
king : 149, 178, 189ft. 

Kajacuri era ; 2l8, 477. 

'Ka}acuris of Cedi: 298, 491, 495, 521, 692f., 
652 ; Kalacuris : 477, 606, 500. 

Ka|a:curis of U j jaini : 475. 

Kalabapijt : 602. 

Kai6ru. r. 426. . - 

Kftles'vara li^ga .7. 

Kali Age: 24. 

KSlidSsa : 267, 882, 645. 608. 

Kalinga z 4, 6. 82. 89. 48. 63, 72, 74ff., 824, 
838, 868,865, 867-78, 875, 884f., 887. 


393f.. 396.401, 443 464, 467ff.. 47?f., 
485ff., 490, 494f.. 500f., 611, 619f,. 526- 
685, 537f.y 547, 552-55 ; Kalinga-v/^aya : 
885. 

Kalingattuparapi : 283. 

Kalingadhipatil} (sakala ) : 890. 392. 894. 

Kalinganagara : 823, 470, 472. 569, 572, 
675, 607, 610. 6l2f. 

KalingapatUna : 78 (Calingapatam). 

Kalika-Ta^cjava : 563. 

Killars; 142. 

Kalpataru : 48. 

KalySpa, Western Calukya capital : 298. 

Kalvakopda : 544f. 

Kamala s'ri : 124. 

KSmarpava, legendary Eastern tiaftga 
prince : 572 ; Kamartiava I ; 57lff. 

Kamasutrax 6, 

Kamavarapukota : 384. 

Kadabakaya C. P. grant of Dgvendravar- 
man 581. 

Kambhojas : 1 36. 

Kamburaflceruvu : 377f. 

Kamda siri (Skanda S ri) : 41. 

Kammaiadu: 80, 204, same as Kamma- 
kara§(ra: 80, same as KramukarSftra 
and Karmara^tra. See below, Kammaka- 
ratha : 204, 811. 

Kammara-ceruvu t 378. 

Kamparu : 583. 

Kamsa: 611. 

^amvalya-varaya-ghQqali 672f. 

Kandara 436f. 

Kandararaja : 885ff. ; Kandara king 327, 
Kandara family 339. 

Kanauj: 5l0f., 636. 

Kandarapura, identified with C^zerla in 
Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur District : 
826, 338, 831, 388f.. 836, 840, 844f.»488; 
219, 224, 239, 804f. 

Kandararaja J : 304-06. 

Kandarapura identiBed with Kapota-Kan- 
dara of the legends : 333ff. 

KandararSja 11^ 385. 840, 842, 345, 649. 

Kanha-beppS : See K^§pa-btppa and Kr^pa. 

Kangftra : 33lf., 340. 

Kanheri (K^pagiri) ; 19, 151, 163, 156, 15#, 
220 , 456. 

Kaftc!, kingdom of : (Pallava kingdom) : 
11 , 96. 114, lie, 118, 182, 134. 187, 
I40f, (See pallavas). 365, 369£.. 880f,421, 
484, 489, 478, 482, 585; 636f., 548, 676. 
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K&Sciv3ya1 : 297. 

Kandahar : 187. 

Kandukuru : l75f,, 228. 

Kandavarman, same as Vijaya-Skaoda* 
varman II : 181, 216. 

Kahgavarman, Kadamba king : 231, 233. 

Kannada language (same as Kanarese lan- 
guage) : 9n, 43, literature: 119, 122. 

Kannagara : 823f« 

Kanteru plates of Nandivarman : 349, 855, 
374. 

Kanteru plates of Vijaya Skandavarman : 
349, 865, 874. 

Kapvayanas : 173, 

Kanuparti (Kanuparru) 828f. 

KSnyakubja : 505, 610, 522* 

KapOtes'varasvamin, temple of : 3046., 329, 
333ff., 

Kap5ta-Kandara : 333f. 

' Kara Dynasty : 645. 

Karad ; 170; Central Karad : 171. 

Karajji : 265* 

Karegalur plates of Madhava II (W. Ganga 
king) : 268n. 

Karikala Cola I, also called the Great : 
I95f., 274f., 282f., 284ff., 289, 293, 294ff , 
463, 478, 471, 497. 

Karimnagar : 7, 

Karmarastra: 20f, 225, 234. 238ff , 247, 
286, 300f.. 306, 340, 846, 414, 426. 433f., 
617. 689, See also Kammakarastra, Kam- 
manSpdu, and Kramukara^tra which is 
the same as KarmarSstra, 

Karpata : 5f „ 622- 

Karpa : 126. 

Karpasuvarpa : 681, 614, 621, 043f. 

Karttika : name of month, earliest occur* 
rence : 831f. 

KSrttikeya : same as Mahasena, and 
Krau3ca : 640, 660. 

Kas'akudi plates of Nandivarman-Pallava : 
172, lb. 193, 230, 242. 

Kanaka : mentioned in Ekas^ilanagara-vrt* 
tantamut and identified with Dhanaka- 
t^ka : 436fif. 

Kathiawar (d) ; 137, 156, 169, 474, Same as 
Surasjra. 

Kathavatthu commentary : 4. 

Kathasaritsagara I 195* 

Ka|ikardama : 328f. 

^tikuripS : 878. 

ICasimkO^a plates of Calukya Bhimi^ 1 ; 


Kas'mira (Kashmir) ; 68. 70, 75. .. 

Kastara : 846. 

Kas'yapa : 8S, 1 73. 

Kas'i (Varapasi) : 308. 

Kaulika : 203n. 

Kaupdinyas : 178. 

Kaus^ikas : 357 ; 

KausVkiputra : 154. 

Kauttura : 74. 

Kavacakara-d/iOga : 810, 811. 

Keith, Sir A. B. : 22. 200. 448. 

Kekayas : 58, 277f. ; K. Prince : 207, 274 , 
Kekaya princess : 26 i. 

Kendukura : 226, 228, 310. 

Keralas ; 572. 

Kes'arins : 846, KSsan\ title : 646. 
Kes'avadeva (an inhabitant of Pj§l'ipura) 
892 ; Kes'ava, god ; 5I6, 545. 

Ketta^a, village : 612. 

Khadasati : 152. 

Khaihia-celiki-rempaka (Skanda Caliki- 
rapaka) : 67. 

Khaihla-naga-sataka : Skanda Naga S'ata- 
karpi : I53f. 

Khamda-sagaraihnaka : (£fkanda Sagara 
Naga) 40. 

Khaihdavisakhanaka (Skanda ViVakha- 
naga) : 40. 

Khaihdasiri (Skandas'ri) ; 41. 

KhakaraU race : 25. 

Khamkhcd plates of Pratapas'ila : 495, 699f. 
Kharavela, emperor of Kalinga : 869. 
Kharapurl : 471 f., 

Khofvanga dhvaja : 808, 666 
Khandesb, East ; 862, 368, 370 ; Khandesh 
West : 456* 

KhSta : (grama) 265, 

Khryse : 72, 320. 

Khurda plates of Madhavaraj^-Sainya* 
bhita : 618, 62lff., 625. 

Kielhorn, F., Prof: 222n, 276, 401, 423, 
425, 678, 

Kilakilas : 13, 16, 39. 

Killi-valavan : I41r 

Kin^eppa Copper-plate grant of Ananta- 
varman : 470f, 

Kiratarjunlya ikavya of Bharavi) : 803. 
Kirajas (Kilalis) : 71, 

Kirradia (Pilad or Tilad) : 71. 

Kirtivarman I : 618, 636, 541, 667. 
Kodabali siri : 61, 58, |08, ilo^f , 116, 

161, 168(. 
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Ko^avali rock inscription : 80f. 

Koduihka, (village or settlement) : 203. 

KOcJura (Koddura) : ll7, 876. 

Ko^tmaScili : 552. 

Ko^ikim : 234. same as Kopiki. a village 
in Guntur dt. 

Kohetura : 890. 

KOlabala : 571. 

Kolahalapura (KOkalavalapura, KOlaula- 
pura. or Kolalapura : 571-74. 

Kolanupaka (same as Kollipaka Kolanu- 
paka) : 3^0. 

Kolanu : 8 (Lake Colair Kolleru) ; Kolanu* 
pura : 689. 

Kolar (District in Mysore) : 10, 678, 676. 

Kolikas : 203 ; Kolis : 203a. 

Kolleru. plates of Vijaya-Nandivarman : 
349, 854f.. 861, 375 

Kolleru. Lake : 8. 386. 870. 378, 877, same 
as Kunala or Kaunala : 638, 689,. 662 ; 
Battle of : 687f. 

KollipSka (same as Kolanupaka) : 369f. 

Kollitippa : 323n* 

KolivSla>&/t0;V7lra : 175, 203. (Bha^tis'ar' 
man.) 

Komarti plates of Cap4^varman of Kalinga; 
876, 888, 391. 

Kommara. Village : 878. 

Konakapdrav&^i : 654, (district in Guntur-) 

Kop4^kavQru : 431. 

Kopdamafici : 551f. 

Kop^amana : 162. 164f., 160. 

Kop4amu4i plates of Jayavarman : 44. 216, 
317-26, *376, 889. 

Kop(}apa4umatis (Durjayas) : 423 ; Kop^a- 
padumali-slma : 307, 428, 668. 

Kop4amuruvu4u : 228 . 

Kop^avallaka ; n- of officer : 612. 

Kop4avi4u : 426. 

Kop4e44& grant of Dharmarajadeva ; sur- 
named Manabhita: 630, 609, 618, 620if., 
626ff.. 689ff. 

KoAgapivarman : 228, 231f , 263, 267, 259, 
676. 

Kongapi, Konkapi or Kangapi ? (W. Ganga 
King) : 168. 

Kongada, Kongada-map4ala (same sa 
Konyodha) : 72. 91, 323f., 519, 627f.. 
602-06, 614, 616-645* Same as Kung- 
yu*(gu) to : 72, 616, 

Kofi^gud^vardiakkal ; 244. 


Kopidena : 290- 

Kopiki ; 284. 

Konkan : 6 ; North Konkan : 19, 48, 72, 
170 ; same as Navakhapda : l71 ; 808, 
370, Konkana Kings : 572. 

Konkapika : 168ff., Konkapi : 178. . 

Kontokossyla : 69. 78. 320f. ; Kaptaka- 
s'aila : 320if 348. Same as Kapfaka- 
sela : identified with Qhaptasala* 

Kopparam plates of Pulikes'in II : 344, 
639f., 549. 

Korcsopda C. P. grant of Vis'Skhavarman ; 
388, 394. 

Korc;apdaka-oi.9aya or pancali : 894f, 

Korukopda : 660. 

KOsala (Same as Daksipa-Ko-tala or Maha- 
KOsala) : 5, 24. 30, 82, 84. 39. 48, 63, 73, 
89-98, 168, 229, 358, 864ff., 370f., 373, 
454, 472. 476, 477. 479f., 486, 608, 51 8f.. 
621ff., 625. 528f., 631, 635, 637f., 547ff., 
692flf., 59df.. 602-606, 608. 614, 617, 622, 
628,630, 634ff..638, 640-43, 645f., 655, 
653, 666. 

E6%aladhipatib : 619, 604. 

Ko^a family (Durjayas) ; 291, 

Koiappa and Krotta-Kotappa : 389-30, 370 > 
KOtes'vara or Kutes'vara : 431. 

Kotappa-kopda ; 290. 339f., 428, 431 f. 

Kofhakarika ; 69. 

Kottajbpalugu-bodu : 61, 89. 

Kottis. identified with Kottapal^apa in 
Nellore Dt. 823L 

Kotti s'arman : 385. 

Kotiura : 393. 

Kotyadona (Kopidena in Guntur dt ) 290. 

Kramukara^tra (same as KarmarS§tra or 
Kammarastra) : 61* 

Kraffja : 240. 

Kraufica (same as Karttikeya or Mahasena) 
640. 

Krostukavartani-va§ay« : 690, 609. 

Krspa Lord : 445f., 462, 611. 

Kv?pa r. : Iff., I9f.. 22, 60, 73f.. 79. 82. 
84f., 90ff., 116, 119, I25ff.. 181, 183f., 
137, 145, 164. 167, 199, 209, 211, 216, 
287, 240, 280f.. 283, 285. 288, 291, 300, 
819-24. 328. 335, 839, 847, 364, 867. 860, 
869f., 872f., 870, 424, 496, 433, 436. 448. 
464. 458. 461ff.. 481. 602f., 688. 548, 
554. 568. 563, 665* Kf^pa-Beppfi : 6h. 
56, 78, 208, 502. Same as KaphalDeppS. 
and K^paveppS. 
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KifisIiiHunachajltt. €, R. Roc Bahadur : 
89H.. 

Krishna Sastri, H- Rao Bahadur: 182, 
147d, I86n, 245ff.. 404. 523. 

Krishnaswaroi Aiyengar* Dr* $. (Dewan 
Bahadur ) : 136. 140, I85ff. 

Kt^^avarman 1 (As'vamSdhayajin)t the 
Great ; 288. 260-65, 267, 269, 279. 282, 
434, 4401., 447, 455, 460f.. 486. 
Kt^^avarman 11 : 517^ 

K^atrapas (or Maha-K§atrapa Dynasty) : 

llSffo 146, 219. 

K^aharStas: 118. 

K^emes'vara (n* of God Siva mentioned in 
the Haraha insc.) 620. 

K§udra Santi s'rl (Cula Caditisirinika) 
Knlahaka princess: 46. 
K^udra-Dharmagiri (Cula-Dhadimagiri i* e. 

Giiba gu^ta) : 68, 78, 86. 

Kub^raka, mentioned in Bhatjiprdlu ins- 
criptions s 124ff. 

KubSra, Lord of Devara§tra; 364, 369, 
372, 384. 

Kubja, poet : (composer of Talgupda stone 
inscription) ; 220ff., 254, 257. 
Kubja-Vi 9 tt«vardbana (same as Yuvaraja 
Bittarasa or Vj^^iuyardhana and Vi§ciu- 
vardhana I,) the founder of the Eastern 
Cafukya Dynasty : 290, 806f., 416, 418, 
634, 687, 540. 549f., 662.66, 668, 614. 
Ku^alfir grant of Madhava 11 : 271. 
Ku^aravalli : 877. 

Ku4avada: 525f., same as Kurava^ika or 
Kuruvada. 

Ku4egere plates of (Vijaya)'S'iva MandhStf 
varman : 276. 

kudii south Indian village name ending: 
576. 

Ku4opali plates of Mahai-Bhavagupta II : 
897n* 

KudrahSra*vi^ay<r : 374 ; same as Ku4u- 
hara-vt§aya : 876ff., 379- 
K64ura : 43, ai7jQf. 3306., same asK04dra. 
Ko44ara : 320ff., 848, 

Kudurah^ra (v/^tfya) 5 8176., 376. 
Knlahakas (a family) n 46ff., Kulahaka- 
vihara 69, iS, 

Kulaipa : 47^ 169, 

Kulfita: 866. 

Kumara-amatyas : 880. 

Kutoftragupta !*• 256f.» 262, 264f. 44U.i 
456ff , 464. 


KurnSragupta II : 478. 

KumSragupta III : 608, 637f.» 668f. 
Kumaras'arman : 885. 

KumSravarman : 267> 274, 281, 

Kumara Vi 9 ?iu 1 : 177, l79f., 183, 193, 197, 
199fif., 207. 209, 230. 

Kumara Vi§pu II : 192ff., 248, 276, 295tt, 
473. 

Kumara Vi§rm III : 193f,, 241. 248f.. 800-02^ 
517. 

Kumuda : 493, 699. 

Kunderu : i*. 288. 

Kaoala : See Kolleru. 

Kundari, (Kandari ?) : 481f., 

Kundavalli s'rl : llOff., 116. 

Kap4^ or Kup453ad! ; or Kuti4'prahba : 45, 
425. 

or Kuti4inag*^*‘a • ' (wrongly 
identified with Kop4^''^4‘^) * 

KundabhOgi : 626. 

Kuti4hru : 414, 634. 

Kung-yu-to : 72. 

Kuntala : (Same as the Kingdom of Vana* 
vasa or Vaijayanti) : 6, 19, 48, 72, 254f., 
264*69. 274-78, 283f., 287. 293, 800, 808, 
837 , 341.347, 421, 434, 440, 447,455, 
460f., 464, 486ff., 488, 6i7£., 636. 688, 
640. 668, 576, 693, 695f.. 634. 
KuntalSs'vara or Kuntaladhipaii : 264if., 
262. 

Kupadars'aka : 287. 

Kuppana^ 290. 

Kuravada (Kuravata) : 374ff ; 879, Kiirada: 
379. ’ 

Kurala : 864 ; Kaurala : 866, 371* 
Kurmavibhaga : 829, (Same as KUrma 
nivctsa) Kurma-J ayanti : 6o8, 
Kurumba-Pallavas : 556. 

Kurupura : 810. 

Kuruksetra : 24, 71* 

Kus'a Jataka : 22n. 

Kus'dstbalapura : 24 ; of DlianaSjaya : 

364f., 369, 372. 

Kus'inagara: 22. 

Kusauas: 25, 28,142. 172. 

Kujunibins : 313, 471, 492* 

L 

Lak,ml (Goddess) 658, 686; (Same as 
Gaja-Lak;ml). 

Lakshmana Rao> K. V. s 865f., 868, 8W, 
401, 4Si2f., 426, 4S6f., 540- 
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LalitSftkura (Pallava prince) : l76n. 
LaAkSvatSra-sfltra : 94ff. 

Ls&;{ulya, r* : 602, 

U\\ : (Utad^'a) : 26. 4S6. 636, 593. 694. 
Later Ganga Dynasty (Second Dynaaly): 

670, 672ff. ; Records of : 683. 

Later Guptas of Magadha : 476f., 605, 

607f., 623. 637, 653, 655 
Later Guptas of Mahs-K5sala (Same as 
PSpduvaihs'is or SOmavaihs'is) : 508, 523, 
579, ‘656. 

Lauhitya (BralimaputrS) r, 490. 

Lava} Prince : 23. 

Lekumari. village: S 79. 

Lenduluru (Denduluru): 602- 

Lf/«, The: 89, 91, 644. (Of Yuan Chwang) 

Lifigabhaffiyam : 125. 

Local Reoords; 282, 341, 403i 
LchacarmakHrakal}': 237. 

Lokamudi : 879. 

Lokapillas : 283, 314. 

Lakavihhaga : 244f.. 247ff , 264, 879. 
LokOttaravadins : 98. 

Longhurst, A. H., : 69. 86,101, 458.660, 
564fif, 

M 

McOrindle, J. W.: 32lf,. 369. 

MScerla : 82, 839. 

Macdonnell: 22, 

Mackenzie Col. G : 34ln* 

Madani (apsarasa or celestial nympb) : 
17lf.,242. 

Madani (Madana) r. (another name for the 
Vaihs'adhSra) : 828f. 

Madamba or Madambika (Uaihdabika ) : 
202. 812, 471. 

MSdhava*Mahadhir3ja (Madhava I) : 245, 
267-268. 676. 

M&dhava II (Western Ganga king) : 244f., 
247, 259, 232, 268. 271, 618. (alias 
Simhavarman) ; 267f., 270, 281, 284, 
291ff. 

Madhava I (S'ailOdbhava prince) 519, 630f , 
604ff., 62If., 628,642. (Same as Madhava- 
raja I, the usurper.) 

Madhavaraja II, (Sain^abhita) : 628, 643ff, 
Madhavas'arman : 438. 

Madhavavarman (Mythical prince) identi- 
fied with Vi^pukupdin king Madhava- 
varmani : 436, 438f., 632f.. 542f. 
Madhavavarman alias Srinivasa, surna- 
med Sainyabhita II : 695-99, 621, 684ff., 


Madhavavarman I, the donor of tbd Ma- 
mflru grant ; 512. (Tbit is Dr. D. C. 
Sircar's identificatlfill^ 

Madhavavarman 1 (Vispukup4in king),' the 
Great: 262, 266f., 279, 842. 894f., 404^ 
407-11, 4I|(^, 429, 434458, 460(1., 464. 
467f., 480, m, 603. 659. 680f.. 664. 

Madhavavarman II (Vi^pukupdin king) : 
404f.. 409, 4t0ff , 427fi , 483. '463f., 469. 
4rS. 479f., 482, 4«,%tlff., 894. 682, 684, 
643, 664. 

Madhavavarman III (Vispukup^in king) 
surnsLm^ Janas'taya ; 306, 34Bf., 4l0ff,, 
414, 4i7f:* 421, 503. 512-48, 659, 607, 610, 
6l8f.. 642f. 

Madhu-Kamarpava : 580. 

MadhukesVara. temple of at Mokhalio- 
gam: 602, 6l2f. 

Madhv'a sect of Brahmins : 205. 

Madhyades'a : 291. 369, 871, 653. 

Madhya-Kalinga : 464, 570. 

Madhyamarajadeval (surnamed Yas'Obhita 
IT.: 529f.. 698, 601, 603f.. 619,622.26, 
636-30 

Madbyamarajadeva II, surnamed Yas'Ob- 
hUalll: 641f. 

Madhayamarajadeva III : 645. 

Madhyamika-vada : 90, 94f., 116. 

Madras : 10. 

Magadha: 22f., 876. 879, 474, 479, 605, 
570. 006. 

Magadbas of Pi^tapura : 353, 367, 872. 

Magadha-^i#/a, (wrongly read as such, 
really Mathara-l;i#/a) : 853, 885. 

Magaris: 346. 

Mahabalodkikrla, 889* 

Mdhabalipuram ; 305. 

Mah-Andhra : 5, fc7. 92. 

Mahabharata; 7, 125 l72f., 334, 347,443. 
446, 452. 

Mahabha^ya : 109. 

Maba-Bhavaguptarajadeva (Maha«Bhava- 
gupta II) 897. 

Mababoobnagar (Panugallu) : 119, 262f 288, 

MahabhOfa, a title of rank : 42, 149. l5l, 
152a., I59f., 220, feminine form of; 
Mahahhdji : 151f. 

Maba Bodhi Society : 124. 

Maha Caitya (at S riparvata) : 57f-a 64ff , 
75. 78, 86, 106ir.. 110. 

Mahadanas : (Sixteen) : 8S7, 

Mtidtadandanayaka : a title of rank or 

.omce; 40,44. 818ff., 825. 
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ttahadanapaini : title of the Piigiya 
princess S'anti s'ri : 40. 

MahSdevpar taluk : 7. 

MahSdeva : 117. 

MabSdevI, Ananda princess : 304, 844, 432. 
MahS-Dharmagiri (MabS Dbammagiri) : 
69,77. 

Uaha-Dharmakathaka (Mahadhamma- 
kathaka ) : llO. 

MabS'Jayaraja : 650f., 656. 

HabS-As'vayuja samvatsara : 463, 471. 
Maba-K3nlararajya : 364f«, 3C6, 371. 
MabS-KSrttika safhvatsara : 465f. 
Haba-Kan^urura : 80. 

Haba-K5sala. same as Dak§itivK6sala or 
KOsala. See Kosala. 

Maba-K^atrapa kingdom : 28, 36, 63, 112(1.. 
116, 218. 

Maba-Ksatrapas (Saka Kings of Ujjain) : 

28f. 84 ; See Ksatrapas also. 
Uahamakha (kratu) : 629, 601, 608, 627. 
637. 

Mahamatras : 7l, 543 ; {Mahamatra^ 

yOdhaydh) : 543. 

MahamandalSs^vara, a title of rank : 42. 
Mabanadi* r . : 72, 91, 366, 871. 469, 602, 
616, 680, 648, 666. 

Mahctnavami : 640. 

Maha-pratihara : 43. 

Maba-Pravararaja ; 608, 604, 662-56, 
Mabapatba: 810. 

Maharajahalika : 152f. 

Maharafadhiraja : 627. 
Maharaja-Mahasamanta : S'ailodbbava 
title : 620.25, 628, 642. 

Mahara^^ra (Aparanta) 29, 48, 360, 370, 
382, 427 ; Mahara§trikas : 636. 
Mabara^bis : 16, 42, 151, 220., 

Maharafhit a title of rank : 149 ; feminine 
form, Mahara^hini : 161, 159. 
Mabasaibgba : 98* 

Mabasamghikas : 77, 976., Peculiarities of 
tbe Mm. of Andbra cr Andbaka school : 
103ff., 109f., 826. 

Maba-Samantavarman, Lord of Trikalinga: 

602f., 605f.. 609. 641. 

Mabasena: (Karttikeya) : 36f., 660, 287. 
MahasSnapati : title of rank ; 42, 666., 
326. feminine form ; MahasSnapatini : 
40, 66f., 152f. ; Provincial governors ; 
MahasSnapatis : 347. 
Mahas'amantadhipati ; (title of rack) 42, 


Mahasiddhavrttanta : 96. 

Mabas'ivagupta-Balarjuna : see Balarjuna. 

Mahas'ivagupta-Tivaradeva : See Tivara- 
deva. 

Haba>Skanda s'ri (Maha-k^m la-siri) : 40, 
45, 51. 56f. 

Maha-staviras ; 97. 

Maba-Sudevaraja : 65lf , 666. 

Mahatagavara (Mahatagivara)* a title of 
rank : 446., 8186., 825. 

Mahatalavara : a title of rank, perhaps 
same as Mahatagavara : 406.. 46, 666., 
889 ; feminine form of : Mahatalavari : 
40, 42. 666. 

MahavadimadSbhasifhha : a title : 290. 

Maha-Vais'akba-saff^vafsara : 270. 

Mabavallabha : 152. 

Mabavanis'a : 4, 70. 

Mahavana : 76f. 

Maha-Vihara (on Sriparvata) : 6S, 78, 86, 
106. 

Mahavinaseliyas : 76, 98* 

Maha-Vinayadhara ; 76. 

Mahayana doctrines : 93, 916., 140, 38l. 

MabSySna-Buddhism : 116f. 

Mabendra, king of KOsala : 864, 866, 871. 

Mahendra, king of Piflapura: 364, 866, 
884f. 

Mabendragiri (wrongly assumed to be 
name of king) : 867, 370. 

Mabendragiri, (Hill) : 2, 72, 91, 892, 490, 
672. 677, 606. 

Mahendra-b/f Oga (viqaya)\ 893, 681. 

Mahendrava^a : 684. (MayindavSt^ka) 

Mahendravarman I (Pallava king, same as 
Mahendravikramavarman): 190, 192, 243, 
803-807, 3426 , 549, 660, 564, 666. 

Mahes'vara (God S iva) : 67. 69, 127, 818 
333. 360f., 601, 660, 664. cult of : 663 66. 
676f. 

MahirnSna Cola (Mavan KiUi) : 294* 

MabisSsaka (Mabiibs'Ssaka) Sect : 110. 

Mahi§mati : 23. 140. 

MajerikS : 347» 

Majeru, a port at tbe mouths of tbe 
Ky§ria: 7. 

Majhima nikaya : 64f., 104, 106f 326. 

Maisola : 73. 321f., 346, 369 ; 

Maisolus ; 73. 320, 322. 

MaitrOya : 90, 383. 4 

Maitrakas i 474, 605* 

Majumdar, B. C. ; 810. 
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Majumdar, R. C.> Dr. : 405, 470. 

Malabar: 427. 

H&lava (Malwa): 29, I>0, 118, 218. 256. 

370, 456, 470, 478f , 605, 609. 

Mslavallt stone pillar inscription : 16, l2, 
146, 151, 154, 156, 168. 160, 168, 206f.. 
Malavikagnimitra : 451. 

Mjilaya Mountain Range : 1. 

Malayas (Eastern Gbals in Gan jam Dis- 
trict) 371, 883. 

Malayagiri (in Ganjam dt.) 383, 602, 608* 
Malaya {Manyamut or Malayamu in East 
Godavari dt.) ; 428. 

Malaya : 405, 4l2, 427, 438. 

Malaya Peninsula : 56. 

Malin : 602* 

Mslini : 125. 

Malla : (mythical ancestor of the Durjayas 
of Ve1anap(}u) ; same as Mallabhupa : 
126. 291. 

Malles^ vara : 126} 533, 641, (god S i va at 
Bezwada*) 

Mallikarjuna-liAga or MallikSrjuna-S'iva : 

7, 87, 123, 126, 426ff., 430, 624. 
MallinStha : 126. 

Mallisena : 126. 

MallinStha (commentator on KSlidasa) : 
382. 

‘Munabhita, title of the S'silodbhava king : 

629. 604,606, 627. 

'Mana]ku(}i : 498, 674f. 

ManamStra : 650f., 658. 

Manarpba : 3221 (same as Manarphalia). 
MSnavyagO^m: J61, 164, 219, 221. 287. 
Maflcyappa-Bhat^araka : 844, 410f., 421. 
624, 549-656. 

Manama dugu, village 235, 

Man^agapattu : 660. 

Mandasa plates of Anantavarman : 581. 
Mandhatt;varman, Kadamba king : 274f‘, 
436, (Vijaya-S'iva-MSndhStyvarraan ) 
MSngadur (Mahgalur) plates of Sidiha- 
varman: 133, 187fif., 193, 234flf.. 247f., 
811 . 

MaAgalavakya : 216. 

Maxigales'a. Western Calukya king : 536. 
Mapipallavam : 141 ; name of a dynasty 
also* 

Maffjira, r, tributary of the Godavari : 1, 

• 6 , 10 . 

MaBJira, r. 7. in the lower region, 

an arm of the K^pa, 847« 


MaBjiradSs'a : 8. 

MaSju S ri B6dhisattva : 882. 
MuHfus^rimUlakalpa : 946. 

Manneru, r. in Guntur : 2, in Karimnagttr 
dt : 7 216, 227, 840. 

Manu : 417. 

Manama Siddhi, (Later Telugu C5)a 
Chief) 290* 

MantarSja of KaurSla : 364, 866, 871. 

Mara : 102. 

Marakas : 828. 

Marasimha, (Eastern Ganga prince) 572. 
MSrasimha, king of Kara4; S ilShSra prince: 
170. 

MarkandSya Purana : 3271.^ 611, 064. 
Massalia : 7, 322f. 

Matbaras, BrShmans of M. gotra : 173. 
Ma^haras or Mathara dynasty : 178, 884, 
397, Same as Mathara-i(;Mfa : 82* 885* 
897, 464, 467, 617, 624. 629ff. 
MSthariputra : 20. 

Ma(hariputra Sri Virapuru^adatta (MacJ- 
hariputa siri Viripurusadata) : 20. 35, 
40f.. 48, 61f., 63, 68. 75, 80f.. 108. 106ff. 
110, 115, 120ff., 161, 161, 198, 204, 326. 
Mativara : 390, 892, 467f. 

MatrS()hyarya : 669. 

Matpgapa (Group of Seven Mothers : 

Plaeides) : 2fe7. 

Mat^s'arman : 47 Of. 

Matsya Purana : 7n, 13-18, 26, 31, 60, 111, 
125, 831, 349, 678f. 

Mattapatideva (God S'iva at Talgupda or 
Sthanakupdura) ; l64, 160. 

Mattepac} plates of Damodaravarman : 216, 
327-331, 336ff. 

Matukas (Matpkas or Matikas) : 1046. ; 

Matukadhara ; 104. 

Maukharis : 474. 485, 505-13, 622, 604, 639. 
6526. (of Kanauj). 

Mauryas : 636 ; Mauryan Empire : 4. 
MayidavOlu Plates of S'ivaskandavarman i 
4. 183, 164, 170, 1746. 1996., 210, 218, 
2156., 226, 812, 819. 

; MSyuri-vidya * 94f., 97, 883. 

Mayfiras'arman : 153, 164, 2166*, 222, 224, 
. 228* 230, 255f., 284, 287, 387, 857£. 

Mayindavafika : (Mahendrava^a) i 583f. 
MSdlni : 850. 

I Megasthenes : 5, 570, 

MOghasandSifa : 882* 
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Kteikal Range : 1, 53^, 366, 468, 658. ; Same 
ae MSkaU: 148. U5, 477. 479. 692£.. 
606, 617. 

MSkadona : 42, stone inscription : 153, 

203flf. 

Melarasa : 573* 

MSnarikam : 55. 

Menmatura: 186, 233. 

Mibirakhla, HQtia king : 486, 490, 605. 

Milinda- Panha : 70. 

Mitavarman : 493, 574f., 677, 697. 

Mirashi, Prof. V. V., 621. 663, 

Mithila : 22. 

Modo-Calinga : 570. 

Mogalluru, village : 236. 

Modulaka^i : 205. 

Mongloid Races . 71. 

Monier Williams : 225n. 

Horaes G. A. : 217, 254n. 

Mokari (Same as Maukhari) 218. 

Mtg^'avarman : 260. 266f-, 269f., 274, 276. 
281, 286. 293, 480, 486. 

MrOntukalika-grAma (MrOntuka or Moron- 
tika) : 483. 

Mixiiwevcin-agrahara : 47, 283. 

Mucilinda : 61. 

Mudita stage : 94. 

MugalarSjapuram (MudgalarSjapura) : 458, 
657, 560*65. 

Mukkapfi-Ka^nvetti: (See TrilOcana-Pallava 
and Vijaya Skandavarman IV) : 281, 
285, 239ff., 462. 

Mukhalingam : 602, 6l2f. 

Mulkina^n •* 23. 

Malaka : 23, 80, 39. 196. Same as MuUka- 
ra§tra. 

Mulakura-6/»6;a2;a : 376, 378* 

Mulugopi}^ : 

MulngOti : 126. 

Map4ara9tra : 127, 226f., 235, 237, 287. 

Mapcjas : 16, 89, 127, 149 ; Mupda-nandas : 
16 ; same as Murundas : 16, 89, 149. 

family (Royal family or Dhana- 
dupura) 16, 123, 127. 

Mao^lyA’Suta : 128, 127. 

Mup(}iira : (Mupduru : 877f. 

Munyada : (Munuda) 361, 376, 379. 

Muni, r. : 2. 

Musi r. 2, 119, 281, 347f.. 869 ; Musikana- 
gara: 848. 

Musikas : 847f Dynasty : 848* 


Mysore : 3. 10. 19, 48. 72. 146, 150f., 801, 
plateau : 285* 

N 

Na^itura : 80. 

Nadeo4la : 807, 553. 

Nagas : 9, 111, 297. 

Naga Dynasty : 149, 152, 160, 197 (same 
as the Andbrabhttyss of YanavSsa) ; 
Naga Dynasty in the lower region of the 
647* NSga Epoch Bharas'iva 
Naga Epoch) : 7. 144 ; NSga alliance : 
144 ; N&ga Empire : 7, 148 ; Naga prin- 
cess : 143ff., Naga family, same as the 
Cuius: 140, 143f., I46f., 166ff„ I7l, 293. 
NSgacandra : (Nakacamia) 80. 

Nagadatta, s'ri : 154 
Naga Epoch (in Andhra) : 7. 

Nagakhap^^ : 146, 150, 153n. 

Nagamulanika, Princess'; I5l, 163f., 159. 
Nagarakalaka : 612. 

Nagarjuna; AcaryaiQZt 85f., 88ff., 93ff., 
(Naga), 97, 888, 426, 454 ; 

Nagarjuna, contemporay of King S'ata- 
vahana : 92. 

Nagarjuna, Siddha (Tantric Guru): 9o, 
96H., 883. 

Nagarjunakop4^> inscriptions of : 19f., 22 , 

24. 35, S7f.. 40, 42, 44f.. 48, 50, 52. 66f., 
76ff.. 82-100 ; 104ff.. llOff.. 119ff.. 125ff.. 
152n.. I63f.,826, 339, 425, 566. 

Naga- there : 69. 

Naga S'atakarpi : 115* 

N&gavali r. : 8, 78. 

Nagavardhana (Nagardbana) : 658. 
Nagas'arman : 889. 

Nagnas'arman ; of Map^'^'asa gotra : 402* 
Nagpur : 93. 

N ahalamukhadharaka : 237. 

Naingaina : 823f. 

Naiybgikal^ : 809. 

Nalas of Nandivardhana : 475, 477, 491 
447, 692, 617, 642, 649, 652, 667-66 
Nala kings : 483 ; 

Nala, epic hero : 659. 

Nalas conquered by Kirttivarman 1 : 536. 
Nala Kingdom : 658 ; Nalava^i-vif^y^ : 
657, 

Nalanda : 96. 

Nalgop^i (Nallagop^a) ; 119, 282. 288, 84P 
481- 
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Nallamala Range : (Sriparvata) 2, 7, 46, 
87ff,ir5, 127. 425f„ 426. 

NalinSk§a Dutt, Dr. : I03n. 105. 

NanakkSsa. identified with Siihhavartnan 
111 : 268. 267, 456, 460. 

Nanda (a cow>herd) : 431£. 

Kandagiri : 572ff.* NandagirinStha ; 678. 

lifandalfiru r 290. 

Naodagaon, on r. S'ivanath : ^58f. 

Nandidrug : 223 (Nandidurga) : 578. 

Nandin, meaning S alankayana : 350. 

Nandi Mallana (a poet) : 542. 

Nandivardhana. Nala Capital: 475, 487, 
658f. 

Nandivarman I (Pallava king) ; 184f*, 192, 
104, 243, 247, 240, 296-299, 302; donor 
of the Udayendiram plates : 194 , identi- 
fied ^^ith Nandivarman, the enemy of 
Dt5tvi§a. 

Nandivarman I (S'StSnkSyana king) : 855f., 
874, 381f. 

Nandivarman II, or Vijaya Nandivarman 
iS'Slankayana king) : 855. 

Nandi varman-Pallavamalla : 297, 451. 

Nandor : 658« 

Naparallahddu : 77f. 

Nannadeva : 608f. 

Nsracedu, village : 284. 

NeirSyapa (i. e. Vi^pu) worship of: 360; 
god : 60S. 

Narasimham, Mr. M. : 470. 

Narasimhagupta : 648. 

NaramSdha : 446. 

NSrada, Sage : 443. 

Narasingapalli plates of Hastivarman : 528, 
680f.. 607f. 

Narasimhavarman II, surnamed Raja- 
sintha : 134, 178, 186, 307. 

Naraldka-Vikrama : and Naraloka-Trivik 
rama : 554. 

Narendrasena (Jaina-muni) : 122. 

Narendrasena, Vgk&laka Emperor : 262, 
264, 44Dff.. 466fif., 460, 474-77, 487, 648, 
668f. 

NarmadS, r.: 5, 182, 

Nasik. Cave inscriptions : 42, ll2f., 131f., 
136, 169f.. 847. 

Nasik : 164, 833, 861. 

NasikStOpakhyanam : 533, 543, 

NatarSja: 563. 

NatbavSdi'Vf^ayd : 503, 554* 

Nalrpali-v?§aya : 840, 502f, (same asNata- 
viqaya)* 


Natural History of Pliny ; 670 
Navakhapd^ : 167*171 ; Navakha^da-rajya 
or Navarafya-samuddharaoa, a title ^ 
StlghSra king. Navakhapda , identified 
with Konkan : 171* 

Nawargarh : 168. 

Naygnkura, #f. of Pallava prince : l75n. 
Nayasena : 122. 

Nedumudi Killi# the mythical Cota king : 
141. 

NelakOf^ : 868. 

Nemi, an officer^ 286, 311. 

Nepal : 101. 

Neyikas : 202, 8l2. 

Nidusanti family : 58Q. 

Nllargja, of Avamukta : 864, 868, 372. 
Nikayas : 105. 

Nikayadhara : 104. 

Nirvana ; 8i2. 

Ni^adha : 659. 

Nitisrastra ; 259. 

Nivartana: 208, SlOff., 861, 374, 377, 
587. 

Niving C. P* grant of Dharmargja : 629, 
609, 618, 620ff., 626fi.. 689, 641. 
Niygrppava Mahamandalika : 580. 

NtyOga : 879. 

Niyuktakas t 370. 

Nizams Dominions : 841, 854, 869, 481. 
Nolamba family : 290 
North Konkan : 71, 112, 149, l69f. 
Ni^pati-Parivrgjakas (Dynasty) 474, 605, 
652 . 

o 

Odra same as Orissa. 

Old-Bhatrapalli inscription : 298. 
Omgerumgrga : 291, 554. 

OragOdu plates of Vijaya Skandavarman : 

176-180. 200, 220f., 239 (1 Set,) 

OmgOdu plates of Sidihavarman II (II 
Set) : I8lf.. 187. 198, 225f., 284, 245-48. 
812. 

Odigole, identified with Onigodu : 45, 284* 
Orissa: 71f., 823, 865, 884, 59lf., 638 
644ff.. 661. 

Ofa (Odra) : 616. 

P 

Paddalckara : 2S7{. 

Padmamitra, republic : 455f. 

Fadma Pura^ i 24n. 
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PagotiSra - vi^aya (Pagu^avSra - vi^aya) ; 
651f. 

Pahlavas (See also Palbavas andPahnavas): 

26, 136ff , 140ff., 140f., 169-172. 

Pahnavas : 135if., 140ff. 

Pai, M. Govinda : 158 d, 

PaingangS r« : 2. 

Paingula, a work oo chandas by Pingala : 
644. 

Paisracb (Pais'ad-Prakrit) a dialect : 8ff„ 
44, 209. 226. 

Faitban (Pratift&na) ^ 

PakaD&4^ i 

Pakki. a village: 492£«. identified with 
Palakki). 

Palaki-f'A^^m or vi^aya : 492f., 655. 
Palako^alu : 602. 

Palakka. Palakkada : 180, 182, 186. 226., 
864f., 869. 87lf. 

PalSsa : 676. 

P&lSsika (Same as Halsi) 277,483, 676, 
696. 

PalSru r : 2, 79. 228, 235f. 

Palhava, (See also Pahlava and Pahnava)i 
187, 170, 

Pali literature : lOSf . 

Palkurkt SOmanatha-^avf : 289n, 523. 
Pallava architecture : 457 ; Pre.Mahgndra 
Period : 457 ; Pallava Style : 459, 560. 
Pallavai eponymous prince : 149, 167, 169f. 
172f.. 178f., 190. 242f. 

Pallava, king, conquered by Mayfiras'ar- 
man : 170, 217* 

Pallava, dynastic name : 19f„ 146. 148, 270, 
422£., 438. 

Pallavas : Origin of the : I47ff., 1716. ; of 
KaSci : 181.814 ; 324-27, 337£., 350, 858, 
860, 872, 879f., 421, 433f., 488, 440ff., 
447, 455, 458f., 461ir., 472. 480f. 617fl., 
685, 588, 553, 567£., 560. 565£,576; 
Pallava invasion of Andhra : 664* 
Pallava-Kadamba conflict : 490. 
Pallavakafaka (Palotkata and Palakkada) : 

182, 186* 226f., 231, 240. 

Pallava Kingdom (Empire) : 282, 800, 35S, 
871. 463. 478, 481f., 497. 

PallavSndrapuri : 220ff. 

Pallikgta, Pallava chief of Bezwada ; 542. 
Pallis: 142. 

Palotira : 828» same as PSlura in Ganjam* 
Faln34; 82.389. 

PalngubO^o : 


Paliira (in Ganjam district) 68, 72. 

Palflra in West Godavari district: 328, 877ff. 

Pazhnagfima : 65, 106, 326, 

PSmfiru : 2S5, 

PSnagal: 119! Panugallm 382, 481. (Panu- 
gallu or Mahaboobnagar). 

PaHcanHthasfabda : 397, ^ 00. 

PaflcamStukas ! 65. 104, 826.; P««!{camS- 
tukadhara : 105> ' 

Paflcapatra-v/.^nya : 68f. 

Panditaradhyacaritramu : 112, 239f., 

528f. 

same as the Somavaiha'is or 
Later Guptas of Maha-KOsala or KOsala ; 
506, 601, 608f., 606, 6l6. 

Pa^id’iranga : 74* 

Pa^dyas: 571. 

Pacini t 349. 

Pannati-PunriaU country : 253, 269, 570, 
5T5f’. 

PantQra (Same as Patura) ; 317, 820. 

PSpikoti4 du : 2, 428. 

Papila : 69, 78> 

PSpavinas'a*devara : (God Siva) ; 430. 

Paravata Monastery : 88- same as Parvata 
monastery : 88. 

Parama-bhagavata t 131, 305, 360, 381, 
888,89jf.. 566, 666. 

Paramabhaltaraka : 627. 

Parama-brahmanya ; 412, 516, 65l. 644. 

Parama daivatafy : 388, 391, 394., 

ParamamahSyvara : 360, 432, 472, 491, 
601. 609, 627, 087, 640, 660. 

FaramSs^hitva : 445. 

ParamSs'vara : 6^7 (title of supreme 
kingsip.) 

Parantaka 1 : 297. 

Paras'ara : 168, 172. 

P rSs'ariputra-Gajayana-SarvatSta : 451. 

Parayatrika ; 217. 

Pardi plates of Dahrasena : 457, 476. 

Pargitcr, F. E.Mr : 14n, I6n. 

Parikud plates of Madhyamarajadeva I : 
6l8ff’. 622f., 623. 637. 632fr., 536-89. 

Parinirvana : 94. 

Pariakimedi plates of Indravarman 11 : 
683f.. 611. 

Pariakimedi plates of Vajrahasta 111 ; 680. 

FSrthUi : 136f: Parthian : 26, 135, 1421 
Paribiya : 186* 

ParuhSraor Vaxu-vi^aya : 224n* 

Pasapnlcru: 425* 
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Pasendi; K, (Praff^tmiit) : 22: 

PasuvStnula forest : 76. 

Pasfuviyasana : 444C 
F&tSIa .* 299 ; PgtSla-Ganga : 426- 
Paffis or Paffikas : 201, 8101 , 885* 
Pdtta(ia: 472; Pi-p^^^abhOga : 471f» 
Pa^umitra (republic) .* 264, 455f., 476, 805, 
664. 

Pauti4%rlka : 463, 513, 676. 

Paurukutsa : 87* 

Pauravas t 22. 

Peda-Ganjam : 323. 

Peda>Mu(}iyama (Ski, B^hatprO^tha) : 392. 
(in Ganjam)' 

Peda-Mu^iyamu (Mu4iv3ma) in Ouddapah : 
288. 

Peda.V6gi s 851f., 878. 

Peda-Vggi plates of Vijaya Nandivarman : 

849, 8S4f.. 363, d74f., 377, 3 9. 
Peddioti-Amma (Pedda-itjiti-Amma) : 377. 
Penna or Pennar • (Morth) same as PinS- 
kini ! ,73, 127. 146. 211. 226. 22S. 282f.. 
288, 833. See also Pinakini> r* 

Pennar, South : 197. 

Pettukaparru: 234. 

Penukop4* plates of Hadbava II (W. 
Gadga king) : 244'7 L 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea : 71, 74, 
120. 328, 846. 

Persia ; 185ff., 142. 

Peruvalika : 492f . 

Peshawar : 70. 

PhSsika, Battle of : 629. 639f. 

Pigilam, village identified as Flkira : 236. 
Pihidida : 848. 

Pikira grant of Sinihavarman II: 133, ISlfi*, 
187, 193, 234. 247f.. 348. 

Pilladai : 71. 

Pina-GafigS (same as Pain-Ganga) : 2. 6a. 
PinSktni, f*., same as Penna or North 
Pennar : 2ff., 6. 58, 73f., 197, 211, 822. 
Pin-gki-lo (identified as Vengipura) : 91. 
Pingala : 544* 

Pinakapatti : (God Siva) : 193, 297. 

Pires, Edward A* : 510. 

P.9tapura : 91, 834. 864-67. 870f., 873, 685* 
887, .392. 894, 4l6,469f,. 498.5.4, 520, 
526, 537f.. 547f., 560, 552-55, 629 ; king, 
dom of : 385. (identified with modern 
Pithapuram), 

Pitbapuram : 892. 

Pith udi^a : 848, 869. 


PItfbhakta : 887. ; 

Pitrpadanudhyatah : 390f. 

Pitundra of Ptolemy .* 848, 869* 

Pliny, the Elder : 6, 570, 

Po^agadh rock inscription of Skandavar** 
man : 487, 657. 660fi. 665f. 

Podagadh, village (Pu^kara or Pufkari) 
661. 

Podili-5fma (division) 46. 

Ppkaoacidii i ^6. 

Po-lo-mo-lo-ki li (Bharamaragiri) i 87. 
Polamtlru Eastern C^al^ukya grant of Jaya* 
siihbavallabha I ; 414ff., 604. 

Polamuru grant of MSdhavavarman III 
403. 410. 416, 4l7f., 600, 6l2ff., 516. 527, 
532ff., 540f.. 643. 657, 613. 

Polamuru (Puloihburu) village : 41 4-418, 
<^34. 

PotidQru grant of Vajrahasta II : 59 ,f. 
Portuguese people : 72. 

PottapinSdu • 282 . 

Prabhakara : (king) 498f. 

Prabhakara S'aslri, V : 122a. 
Prabhafljanavarman : 467f*, 682- 
Prabhavati. Kekaya princess, Q. of Ifrgef- 
vararman : 267, 274, 277. 
Prabhavatigupta : 256, 363. 485, 441, 659. . 
PrahOdhacandrddayam ; 642. 
PradaksinaPatha : 79. 

Pradhirajya : 446ff., 463. 

Pragalbha : 67l. 

PragjyOti^a : 71. 

Prajapatya : 45ff., 468* 

PrajHaparamita (PrajSapSramita-yadins) : 

98, 882 ; s'astra i 388. 

PrajHadhipa - mula - tnadhyamika-^vftti i 
883. 

Prakrit. Grammar : lO ; Prakrit Charters : 
178. 181.208, 319,824, 853, 366.404: 
Prakrit Epoch : 182« I74f , language : 
8-10. 147, 151. 155, 178. 180, 324, 
Framudita stage : 94. 

Prapabita r, : 2, 10. 

Prapg : 70. 

Prang-nadi> (same as PakanSdu) 46. 
Prapaves'vara temple ; 219. 

PrasannamStra : 649fi. 

Prasenajit (Pasendi) : 22. 

Pratapaslla (Knlactiri king ?) 495, 699f. 
Pratiloma : (unions or marriages) : 87: 
Pratlp&lapura (BhattiprOlu) : 13SL120, 
Prati^hSna (Pai$han) ; 23, 898;, MS, m . 
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PravacanasUtra : 297, 

PrCtva^caral} : 237. 

Pravarakanda : 849, 422. 

Pravaramanjari (of Purusottama^ : 849* 
Pravarapura : 64S. 

Pravaraseaa 1 ! 338. 359. 363. 435. 447. 
449. 462. 

Pravaraseaa II ; 435, 648. 

Pravira : 185, 143. 

PraySg : 474, 659, 664, 

Prehara : 220—224. 

Preihpalli : 204. 

Pritibhagavata (SSnapati ) : 662. 

Priyabala : 1226. 

Prthvi-Duvaraja (P^thivi-Yuvaraja) : 344f., 
688f. 

P^thivi-Duvaraja (Prthvi - Dhruvaraja- 
Indravarman) ; 343ff., 648f. 

P^thiv! maharaja ; ol4» 626, 647f., 660-555. 
P^thivimula. donor of the Godavari plates *. 

493, 495, 4986.. 674. 682f., 699. 
PrthvTraja, Nala prince : 666* 

Pfthvisena, n. of S'aka King : 118. 
Ptthivisena 1 : 264, 262. 

Ptthiviseaa 11 : 474f., 477-480, 592, 648f., 
663ff. 

P|-thvi-Vyaghraraja : (King of Ni?adha)451. 
Pryauluski ; 105n. 

Ptolemy: 7lf , 74, 120, 220. 3206., 340f.. 

857. 868, 876. 878f. 

Pubbasela (Fu-to-shih-po-lo) 98. 

Pubbaseliya School : 4. 

Pngi-visaya (nadu) : 45f.. 146 ; same as 
PUki^visaya ; 

Pugiyas : 40, 45, 48. 65« 

Puklya (Puglya) 40, 45, 

Pukkalaoti (Pekkelaotis) ; 70, See Pii§kala- 
vati. 

Pulicat, Lake : 73. 

Palikala ; Sinda King : 29 \ 

Pulikes'in I: 613. 518, 535. 

Pulikes'in II (Same as ^atyas'raya Prthivi- 
vallabha Pnlikes'in Ilf 290, 306f., 344f., 
873, 4l6f., 418. 490f . 616, 534, 536-40, 
617, 649, 552f., 6U, 613. 

Pulindasena : 61 9f., 635, 629f. 

Pulugulanadu : 2S2. 

PullSred^igudem : 82f. 

FulumSvi I[. (Same as Vasisthiputra svami 
Sri Pulnmavi II) • 256. 39, 42, 62, 93, 
182, 136, 146. 153, 190, 1986., 322. 
Pularaitvi III (Siva Sri) 27. 

89 


ralamSvi IV i 29>32, 84, 49. 
PunarabhiyScana^ ceremony : 445. 

Piinga, and Pungi, or Pugi and Pfiga : 45. 
PuhgavrOlu (OmgOlu) : 45. 

Punja, Ranaka Sri : 897. 

Punjab : 67, 70. 

PunnS^ades'a : (Pu^ipaja country) : 218, 265., 
135f , 142. 

Punyasala : 79. 

Puratia 5. 18-20. 23f., 30, 48, 85, 112, 135f , 
142. 145, 149, 163, 164. 108, 172 ; Puratui 
Account: 13-18, 113, 145. 
Puranisamgama-v/75<7/v’a : (Puranisamga- 

ma) : 492f., 655, 

Puri : 692 ; Puri District : 71. 

Puri Plates of Dharmaraja-Manabhita : 

(Same as Ko^ideddi grant) : 618, 0206. 
Puri Plates of Madhavaraja-Sainyabbita : 

6l8f., 622, 625f., 633, 636. 

Purus : 22. 

Purusamedha : 4456.? 453, 

Purusas: 92. 

Purvagrahanka : 4146., 418. 534. 
Purva-Malava : 470, 479. 

Parva*ra§tra : 647, 

Purvas'ailas : (Purvas'ailTyas) 98. 

Purvas'aila Monastery : 75f., 87. 

Purvas'ila (Purvas'aila) : 60, 73, 76, 78, 87, 
89, 08. 

Pusapati Timmaraj^ : 632. 

Puskalavati : 70. 

Fuskara : 661, 685. 

Puspagiri : 69, 73. 

Pusyamitra, King : 451. 

Pusyamitra, Republic ; 264, 4556., 460, 476? 
606. 664. 

Putrakames^hi (Kratu) 437. 

R 

Raghu (Iksvaku mythical king) : 22. 

Raghu : (Kadamba king) 264f., 258. 
Raghuvams'a : 7 1 , 608. 

RagOlu : 386. 

RagOlu plates of S'aktivarman : 367, 3856., 
396. 4C4, 629. 

Rahasadhikata (Rahasyadhikrta ) : 176, 
203, 2.8, 311.378. 

Rahula : 22. 

Rahula Sadik^tyayana, The Yen. : 94* 
Raivataka Mountain : 609, 611, 688. 
Rajadharma : 813. 

Bsjaguru, S N. Mr : 627. 
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RSjamabendri (Rajah mundry) 558| 647. 
RSjakumSra: 202. 812. 

Rajapuru^a : 876, 378. 

Rajanya : 450. 

Rajanivasakas : 98. 

Rajas'ekhara. poet : 140. 

Rajas^ailas : 98, 

Rajasiihhay title of Narasimbavarman : 

(Pallava king) 184, l78, 186. 

Rajasifhhat title of E* Ganga King Hasti> 
varman : 528, 607f., 611. 

Rajasthanlyas : 43f. 

Rajasuya of Madhava varman 1 : 442>47, 
458, 659. 

Rajavallabha : 809, 312. 

Rajavasiu (King’s domain) : 811. 

Rajim stone inscription of Vilasatunga: 662. 
RSjivalOcana temple : 658. 6G6. 

Bajjuka : 152. 

Rajjupratiharehi : 237. 

Rajula : 22. 

Rajyamahaievi, SOmavams'i queen : 651. 
Rijyavardbana : 621. 

Rakaluva ; identified with Ragolu, v. ; 386f. 
RSmadas, G, Mr ; 676. 

Ramadurgam : 868. 

Rama>Kas'yapa Gotra kings of Pistapura : 

520, 526, 650 ; GOtra : 498, 614. * 
Rama-Lepruraja : 652. 

Ramamtirti Pantulu, G. V., Rao Saheb: 
612. 

Ramarao, Dr. M- : 864n. 

Ramatirtham, 117n. . 492. 

Ramatirtham plates of Indravarman : 403, 
405-09. 419, 467, 484, 492, 495, 655, 667, 
636. 

Ramayapa epoch : 2, 126 ; Ramayana : 
22, 70. 

Rames'vara-bhattaraka(n. of God Siva):590. 
Raraire^dipalli : 81ff„ 84, 241, 

Ramtek (Ramagiri) : 93* 

Ranabhlta : title of the £. G. king Hasti* 
varman •* 628, 607fif., 626, 641, 

Rapabhita: S'ailSdbhava k ing : 619f.. 624, 
626, 681ff. 

Ranabhita : S'ailOdbhava title : 629, 608« 
RapabhitOdaya, n. of God Narayapa 
(Vi§pu) : 608f. 

Rapa-Durjaya, king of Pisthpura : 514. 

620, 626, 560. 

Rapak^Obha : 642. 

Rapastipfip^i grant of Vimaladitya (£. 
Calukya king) ; 438* 


Rapson, E. ]• : 4, I6n» 114n> 121ni 149n, 
160, 155n, 167n, 197n, 656flf 
Rasanayagam Mudaliar, 0. : 185, 140f. 
Rasatala : 299. - 

: (Province) same as rafha s 42, 45, 
202, 309.812, 833; ra.^Jrika (ruler of 
district or province : 312. 369 ; raqfra^ 
kufa : 361. 

Rastrakutas of Manapura ; 506. 652. 
rafha same as rastra : 202 : raltndi, same 
as rastrakiifa : 361. (ruler of a district) 
Bavivarman, Kadamba king : 274, 276ff., 
296. 4S6, 488. 593, 595. 

Bavireva (Rgvirela) ; 502. 

Rawalpindi : 70. 

Ray-Chaudharii H. C- Prof : 510. 512. 
Rayakota plates of S'kandas'isya : 171, 208, 
242. 

Re^di Epoch : 424. 

Regonram : 5 J2. 

Rena<Ju 7000 Province ! (Same as Hirapya- 
rastra) : 46f., 239, 282f., 537. 

Renguta : 583, 

Rg VSda : 22, 836. 

Rice, Lewis : 135, 147, 1556.. 222, 244, 573. 
Rithapur plates of Bhavattavarman : 657- 
660, 662ff.. 

Rohapaki ; (identified with Ronapki on the 
Vams'adhara : 608. 

Bohinigupta: 218, 811. 

Rohipi naksatra (mentioned in the MSla- 
valli Pillar inscription : 154-57. 
Romapada : 125. 

Ronaldshay, Lord ; I24n* 

Rsikulya, r : 3. 10. 72f., 91, 828, 884^469, 

* 628, 602, 616, 630. 

Rtvics : 445. 

KudrabbatU: 290. 

Rudrabhuti : Il8. 

Rudradaman, Mahaksatrapa : 26-28, 136, 
146, 169f. 

Rudradatta : 890, 393. 
Rudradhara-bbatlSrika, Q< : 86, 51, 58, 55, 
66 . 

Rudradeva(Vak31aka king): See Rudrasena I 
Rudrakundif r. 424. 

Rudras'arman 1 : 414ff. 

Rudras'arman II {Purvagraharika)^li^lB, 
684. 

Rudras'ena I (Vaka^aka king) 84, 65, 118, 
359, 363, (Same as Rudradeva-) 
Rudrasena II : (V4k5(aka king) ; 256f. 
86?, 
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Rudrasfikkara : (K0t^ppakop(}a) : 839, 
430ff. 

Rudrasi&hal: 27f,, 84, 118. 

s 

S'abari. r : 2. 8S4. 

S'abarabhetic}^’ village : 395. 

S abaraditya : 67lf. 

Sddhanamala •. 94fF. 

Sadvaha (SatavShana) King : 87£ , 90. 
Sadyaskara» kraiu ; 447. 

Sagara* epic king : 186, 254. 

8a~grasakah : 287. 

S'ailOdbhava, eponymous prince : 620-25, 
680f. 

S'ailodbhavas (Sailddbhava Dynasty) : 72. 
527-631. 669, 694-97, 601, 608, 606. 608f., 
616-645. 652 ; Kingdom ; 688. 64. 646. 
Sainyahhita : title of the S ailddbhava 
kings : 529, 608. 

Sahalatavi : 151. 

Sainyabhita 1 : 6321., 

Sahi-^ahanu-Sahi (Daivaputra) 232. 
Sainyabhita II (Madhavavarman, alias 
S rinivasa) : 633-36. 

Sainyabhita 111 : 664. 

Saivism : 131. 860. 

S'akas: l6o, 39, 136f., 149. 172; S'aka 
Kings : 112, 118 ; S'aka-Mahak^atrapas : 
54, 112ff, 118, 144.; Saka-Satrapas : 164f., 
256. 

Sakala^Kalingadhirctja : 610. 

S'aka Pretender (Satyasena) : 209. 
S'akasthSna : 217ff. 

S'aktivarman I (See Vasi§lhiputra S'akti- 
varman.) 

S'aktivarman II (Same as Ananta- S'akti- 
varman) : 629. 

Sakupaka, 389. 

,Sakupaka C. F. grant of Ananta- S'aktivar- 
man: 387£f. 

S'akyamuni : (Buddha) 92. 
S'akya-S'uddhodana (S'uddhOdana) : 22. 
S'glankSLyana-gO/ra : 8ii9f., 422.; S'alahka- 
yanaka and S'alankya ; 880. 
S'alahkSyana, n. of Vedic ^si ; 349f., 

Salahku, S'alanka : 349. 

S'slankayanas, (S'alankSyana Dynasty of 
Vehgi), rise of : 837, 342. 846f., 420 ; 
Kingdom of : 226. S'alankivana Dyn. : 
9n. 20, 48« 109, 117| 224, 228, 239, 241, 


246. 284, 346f., 871. 885-88, 890, 893f., 
396, 482, 434. 486, 439. 443, 468. 629. 

S'alahkSyana : theory of changing the 
dynsatic name from M^gadha-kula ; to 
S'alankSyana : 854. 

S'alankayya: 432. 

Salekenoi : 3461. 

SgLlia r. : 616. 

S'aliraa, r : 616. 

SSlivahana : 8. 

S'amaVeda: 335- 

Sambhalpur : 866. 371. 

S'ambhu (Vahkes'vara S iva) : 330, 3.39, 

Samghadaman : 64- 

Samghas'ri : 122, 124-27. 

Samudragupta : 13. 174. 182, 192. 217, 221, 
226,229. 231. 8551., 861-78.884, 451, 629- 

Samyak-Sambuddha 327, 882. 882. 

Samyu : 178. 

Sancctrantaka : 202. 309, 312. 

Sanci : 106. 

SangOli plates of Harivarman : 277n. 

Sanigudem : 352. 

San Lan Krom, Talaing king of Burma 
880. 

Sankar, K. G Mr. t 147n. 

S'ankararya*. 5. 

S'ahkhapala/dffai^a : 6n. 

Sanskrit Literature : 71. 

Santabommali plates of Indravarman II : 
531, 690, 697, 611f. 

Santabommali plates of Nandavarman: 685. 

S'antamula, VSsi^tbiputra Sri Bahubala 
(See Vasi^lbiputra S ri Bahubala S'anta. 
mula) 

S’antamala, the Great. Vasi§thiputra Sri 
(See Vasistbiputra S ri S'antamula, the 
Great.): 32.88, 40, 46, 48. 606., 69, 63, 
109ff. 116, 120, 169, 200, 207. 

S'anti Sri, POgiya princess {MahasCna* 
patini, Mahatalavari) (Pkt : Caihti 
siri): 40, 61f., 66f.. 64ff., 70. 77.102, 
108, 168. 

S’Antivarman (Kadamba king) : 219, 260,* 
267. 

S'antivarman (Pallava king) identiOed with 
Candadanda : 255, 263, 276, 293. 

Saptaratnani : 61. 

S'arabhgarh : 647. 

S'arabhapura : 638, 648, 651, 6531,, identifi 
cation of : 6461 • 

S'arabhapura Kings t 472, 475, 480, 611, 
5181,593, 6081., 666. 
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Sarabhapura Kingdom ; 506f., 611. 
S'arabbapurai Kingdom of : 506f., 611. 
S'arabharaja i 648f . 

S'arabhavaram : 647. 

Sarada r. : 8, 73, 91, I67f. 

Sarada^ season : 164, 166. 

Saraha, Tantric Guru : 95. 

Saraikala : 70. 

Sarangadh plates of Maba<Siidevaraja: 657. 
Barvahhauma : 448-51. 

Barvadhyak^a \ 312. 

Sarvameiha : 449, 463, 569. 

SarvSstivSdins : 106 : SarvasHvCtda : 106. 
Basanalankara : 880. 

SasanakOta plates of Madhavavarman 1 
(W* Ganga king) ; 257n. 

S'as'Snkaraja or Sas'ankadeva, king of 
Karpasuvartia : 631, 614, 62lf.. 628. 643f. 
Sas'i Pal Jha, Prof. : 245n. 

Sa§thi S ri : 61. 

S'atakarpi, Veda S ri, the Great (S'Stavahana 
emperor) • 451. 

Batakar^i, title of the Imperial Andhras : 
62, 149f., title of the Junior Andhras or 
Cutus or Andhrabh^tyas : I8f , HI. 
S'atakratu (Indra) 148, 230. 

Batapatha Br&htnana ; 22, 200, 46 If. 
Satara plates of Yuvaraja Visijuvardhana! 
649f., 664. 

S'atavahana coins : 121. 

Satavahana Dynasty : (S'atavahanas or 
Imperial S'atavahanas) or S'atavahana 
kings : 4f., 8, 18-21. 24f ., 27, 29.35, 87. 
40. 48f.. 74. 89. 92, 137, I40flf , 146, 160, 
159. 173, 321. 381, 429, 637. 657, 669. 
S'atavahana Empire : 8, 28f., 31, 33, 75, 
112, l46f.. 149, 159. 208, 207, 308. 
S'atavahana Epoch : 8, 107, 166, 390 
Satavahani-hSra : 146, 153, 203f. ; Sata- 
v3hani-rafba ; 203, 206, 222, 287. 
Satifl^candra Vidyabhushap^ : 97* 

SatpQra Range : 669, 

Sat-sahasrgvanl-vf^aya (or Aru-Velanftp^u): 
291, 340. 

Sattvika gift : 226f., 346- 
Satyadaman: 28. 

Satyasena : ll7f., 192, 208f. 

SatyEs'raya Pulikes^in 11 or SatySs'raya 
P^thivlvallabha MahfirSja Pulikds'in 11 : 
See Pulikes'in II. 

Satyaa^raya-P^thivi-Duvaraja (DbrttvarSja) 
Indravarman : 640. 


Satyavarmadeva, E-G. king : 687ff» 

Satyavrata : 122. ** 

Savajati-pari-hctrikam : 318. 

Sautramapisava ; 4456* 

Santrantika school : 98* 

Bavajati-pari harikam : 318. 

Sayindaka : 218. 

Schoff, Wilfred H. : 7n. 

Scythians (S'akas) : 26. 

Scythian Mabak^atrapas : 113. 

Second Council (of the Buddhists) : 97. 

Seistan: 137. 

Selaharas, (three) dynasties : 170. Also 
S’llaharas. 

Senapati : 42, 202, 312. 

S ^adri Hills : 428. 

SStubandha-kavya l 3S2. 

Siam : 380, 632 ; Gulf of : 74. 

S'ibi : epic king : 334. 

Sewell, Robert : 75, 323n, 334, 339. 

Siddartha: 22, After wards the Buddha. 

Siddhantam, village: 612. 

Siddharthaka, SiddhSrthika and Siddhar- 
tbikas : 98, 108. 

Siddhar ta. Upasaka : 204 (Pkt : Sidatha). 

Siddharthaka, village (identified as Sidd- 
hantam near Chicacole) : 61 If. 

Siddhavatam (Sidhout in Cuddapah dis- 
trict) : 123, 127. 

Siddhantam plates of Devendravarman : 
363. 

S ilahara, n of dynasty : 176. 

Silas' aka Wdbhedi : 830. 

Siihhala (Ceylon) : 7, 78, 830. 

Simhala (monastery) Vihara mentioned in 
Upasika Bodbisiri’s inscription : 69, 78f. 

Simhapura: 386, (Vijaya Simhapura or 
Simgbapura) ; 3S6ff., 390, 39'3 , 396» 469, 
629, 631. 

Simhapura C- P. grant of Dbarmakhedi : 
579f. 

Sinihavaktra : 881. 

Simbavarman, possibly name of Buddb- 
yankura : 214, 

Sinabavarman, secondary name of Western 
Gafiga king Msdhava II : 270, 617. 

Simbavarman 1 : 133, 180-83, 226, 228f. 
369, 372. 

Sinahavarman II : 183, 180, 188, 194, 228f , 
231f., 234ff„ 238, 242f. 245f.. 875. 

Siihhavarman III : 198, 208, 248flF', 246-249/ 
260, 263, 265ff.. 270, 278-81. 285f., 800, 
302, 879, 420, 456 . 460 - 64 . 469 . 
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Siibbavaraian IV: 249. 297. 300, 802ff. 

Sixhhavi^^u : 190, 19*2, 194i 248, 303f., 617, 
535. 

Simoga plates of Vi§puvarman : 276n. 

Simdga plates of Mandhataraja : 254. 

Sindhu, r* 70, 299, 451. 

Sindavams'a (Sindas) : 298ff ; Sioda Chief : 
298; hero: 299; Sindava^i: 298f. ; 
Sindas of Yelburga ; 298. Sindas, a Naga 
family 29*. 

Sindava^i One Thousand : 298. 

Singapore (Simhapura) 74. 

Singupuram (Singhapuram) 387f. 

Sircar, Dr. D. C. : 880n. 401f., 4l0ff, 419, 
421, 482, 512, 52l. 

Siripuram plates of Anantavarman : 465f., 
47lf. 

Siriyaladevi: 437f. 

Sirpur (S'ripura in Kosala) : 604, 645f., 

Sirsaka metre (Sisa metre) : 645. 

S'is'upala, epic king : 443, 44C. 

^iva, honorofic title : 175f., 179. 

S iva : 116, 560-66, 570. 

S'ivabhOjaka : 889. 

S'ivadatta, Abhira Chief : 113. 

S'iva-lOka : 431, 

S'ivanandivarman (Kekaya prince) : 263f., 
267, 278, 455. 

S'ivanath (Seonath) r > : 639. 

S'ivas'arman : 4l4f. 417, 534, 

S'ivaskanda Naga S'atakar^i (Sivakhamda* 
naga Sataka) : 146f«, 151ff., 156ff., 160f., 
168. 

S'ivgLsk3indav3LvmaLntjDhaymamaharaiadhi- 
raja-Vaijayantipati : 20f., 64, 108. 

112ff.. 153fif., 168, 161, 164f.. 179, 198, 
205, 207, 212, 217-20, 232. 

Sivas'kandavarman (As'vatthaman) : 208. 

S'ivaskandavarman : (Yuvamaharaja ) : 

118, 132. 164, 172-180, 199-201, 210. See 
also S'ivaskandavarman 1. 

S'ivaskandavarman I : Dharmamaharaja- 
dhiraja, (As'vamedhaySjin) : 182, 172, 
174-180, 183.200ff.. 205ff., 209, 2llf.. 215, 
218, 230, 232, 284. 817, 819, 324. 

S iva s'ri : 26. 

S iva s'ri (Cataraphapa S atakarpi) : 193. 

8i*yu-ki (Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, or simply Records ) ; 89, 6!6. 

Skaoda-(sime as MahAseua or Kuraaras- 
varain): 287. 

SkandabbOga : 625. 


Skanda-Celiki-rapaka (Khathdacclikireih- 
naka) : 46f.. 56, 287. 

Skandagupta ; 456f., 664. 

Skanda naga, MahasSnapati (ruler of 
SatavShanihara) : 146, 158 

Skandas naga (Khaihdasagarampaka) : 40, 
51, 55i (PQgya prince). 

Skandas^isya : 118, 171, 176, 192, 205. 

Skandas'i^ya, identified as S'ivaskanda- 
varman 1 : 207 ff. 

Skandasvati (KhamdasvSti) : 152* 

Skandvarman I (See S'ivaskandavarman I. 
As'vamSdhayaiin) . 

Skandavarman II, same as Vijayaskanda- 
varman II; 177, ISO* 2L5tf., 224ff. (Donor 
of the Oihgo4u I set*) 

Skandavarman III (father of Simhavarman 
III) : 193, 249, 263, 342, 439, 446. 

Skandavarman IV, Bee Vij lyaskandavar* 
man IV ; same as Trildcana Pallava or 
Mnkkap^i-Ka^uvrfli * 245-249, 420, 473, 
480. 

Skandavarman, Nala king : 460-63, 465f , 
479, 487. 

Skanda Vis'akha NAga (Khamdavisakha* 
naka) of the Dhanaka family : 40, 45, 
48. 51, 54. 

Smith, Vincent A. : 135, 137f,,U48, 182, 
25Gn., 882, 366, 870, 490, 557. ’ 

Smrti and Smrli writers : 541. 

Sodas' a-mahadanas (Sixteen Great Gifts): 
831 ; enumerrated in : 331 n. 

Sodasin ; 447, 453. 

Solar Dynasty : 22. 

Somadeva: 436(1. Legendary king. 

SOmagirls'varanStha : 502. (n. of God Siva) 

Somu’kula i 397. 

Sdmas'ekhara S'arma, M. : l83n. 578. 581. 

Somavams'is (same as Pap^uvaihs'is or the 
Later Guptas of Maha-Kdsala) : 411, 
472, 475, 477,480. 491, 497, 506,508. 
510. 522f., 603f., 610. 614,617. 640. 
642f., 645f., 652, 665, 668. 

SOmayaga : 444. 

Sopara : 71 , see Sorparaga. 

SorparSga : 348. 

S'ravasli : 23. 

S'ridbara: (AkalaAka) ]22f. 

S'rigiri : 7, 46, 127, 426. 

S ri Nagadatta : 155, 161. 

Brlkantai 559. 

S'nkSkulam t 82i, 368, 
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S'r! : 30f., 

Snpada : 79. 

S Ciigavarapukou plates of Anantavarman : 
465-72. 

S^takirti, Ssnapati : 255. 

^rhgara prakas^ika of Bboja : 257n* 

S'ryllasvamin : 893. 

Sten Konow, Dr. : 47n« 

Stbaoaku^^^ra ; same as Ta1guti4^) 220f., 
287. 

S'rioivSsa, secondary name of Msdbava- 
varma-Sainyabbita 11 : 683f. 

S rinivasa Aiyangar, R. 138. 

S'rivallabba : 513. 

S'riparvata: 20f., 85, 66f., 69, 64f., 68, 
75ff , 8lf., 85-89; 98ff., 96ff., 102.106, 
110, 120, 123, 127, 155n , 163, 220ff., 
288 , 826. 838. 383, 425ff. 

S'riparvatasvamin ; 117, 120, 405ff., 423, 
427, 481. 604, 523f., 559. 

S'riparvatiyas : (lk§vakus of Andbradesa) 
17-20, 29, 48. 86, 132. 149, 16l, 308, 31 , 
850, 425ff. 

S'riparvatiya-Andbras : 186. 

S'rlpura in Kalioga : 395, 631. 

S'rlpura (Sirpflr in KOsala) : 521, 604, 646, 
653. 

S'ri Rudra : 80f. 

S'ris'aila (mtn«) also called Srigiri and 
S'riparvata: 1, 7, 46. 127, 839, 883, 
426ff., 485, 622ff., 566. 

S'rSisaila-k^etra mahatmyam, reference to : 
435. 624, 

Subbarao, K Mr. : 678. 697- 

S’ubhatarika : 41. 

Sabandbu : 426. 

SuhUdhika : 43. 

Subrahmanian, Dr. K- ; 167n, 187. 

Subrabmanya Aiyer, Mr. K. V. 829n. 

S'ildraka : 545* 

SukbSvati: 94. 

S'ukla YajurvBda : 444. 

S'nlikas (identified as the Kings of Sara* 
bhapura): 610f., 518, 621, 638, 654, 
S'illika (S'aulika) 654. 

Salika Kings : 476, 477, 646-656. 

Sameru: 461ff. 

Sumitra : n of a king : 24. 

S ungas: 142. 

Sundara 

Supraiika : 498f., 599. 

SuprayOga, r.: identified with FinSkini 
or N. Pennar : 227. 


Supreme Buddha : 101, See also Buddha. 
S'unahs^epa : 445. 

Surat plates of VySgbrasena : 477n. 
Sur3§(ra: (Kathiawar) 26, 48, 169, 256, 
474, 609ff., 608, 638. 

SurparSga (Sopara) : 71* 

Suryabhafta: 290. 

Suryvarman (Maukhari king): 608, 510, 522* 
Sfiryavarman, mythical Pallava king : 178. 
Sutas ; 87. 

Sutta Pifaka : 104. 

Sutta nipata : 23. 

Suvarpimukhi, r. 73, 197, 227, 282. 
Suvis'Skha: 47f., 169, 178. 

SvSmidatta of Giri-Kotlura : 864, 367, 372 
884. 

Svamicandra : 874* 

SVetaka (S'cetaka) : 572f. 

Swat, r. : 70. 

Swamikannu Pillai, L. D. : 168n 
Sylhet : 71. 

Sylvain Levi : 72, 823n, 848. 

T 

Ta^sngi stone inscription of Devavarman : 
265n, 

Ta(}ikop4a : 835. 

Taila II : W. Calukya king : 298. 

Takifici : 152. 

Tak^as'ila : (Taxila) 70. 

Talakkad : 253, 267f., 267, 271, 636. 
Talavara: 43 ; Talavari: 48, 886f., 389, 
469. 

Talupaka-vi^aya : 583. 

Tambapadma (TSmbraparpi) r , : 6S. 
TSmbrapa-stbSna ; 186, 225f , 346. 
Taittirlya Brahmapa : 448 ; Taittiriya 

Bakha (Yajur Veda) : 235. 

Takola: 74. 

Taigupda Pillar inscription of Santivar- 
man: 218fif. 230f., 253f., 267. 
Talavaradeva (bhagika ) : 612. 

Tamil epics : 141 ; 

Tamil country : 117, 140, 186, 560ff., 565, 
676. 

Tamil language: 9n., 43, Ulff. 

Tamil Literature: 9, 140, 

Tamil Samgam literature : 195* 

Tamils- 140. 

Tamilakam : 138, 

Tammileru, r : 340. 

TampOyaka, village : 895. 
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i 78. 

TSfidivaijA 0. P. grant of Prithvimaharaja : 
648, 560ff. 

Ta?<Jivada identified with Ta^ina^a in 
Kaikalur taluk, village : 651. 
Tandyamahabrahmana of Atharva Veda: 
36. 

T&t^nko^ra : (Same as T&dikoti4&) : ^35, 
340. 

Tantravaya (Tantuvaya) t 237. 

Tapatlf r : 456- 
TSra : 96, 117. 

TSranatha ; 96, 383. 

Tarupankura: I75n. (Pallava name) • 
Tathagata : 76. 

Tekkali : 302. 

Tekkali plates of Indravarman III : 686* 
Tekkali plates of MadhyamarfijadSva III : 

618, 623. 

Tekkali plates of Umavarman : 388, 892fif. 
Telingana : 4n, 7f., 291, 354, 369, 481, 503. 
Tellagamu4it 470. 

Tellavalli visaya : 470. 

Telugu (Telungu, Tenugu or Tenungu) 
language ; 8, 48, 646. 

Telungu-nadu : 7. 

Telugu Colas: 120, 283; Telugu Cola 
Chieftains : 292. 

Telugu Literature : 9, 43, 119, 

TelvShfi r. : 884, 

Tena-ka-cha-ka ; (Dhanya or Dhanaka- 
$aka) : 87. 91. 

ThSnesVara : 626. 

TheravSda (Pali) School : 97, 104f. 
Theravadins : 98, 103f. 

Third Council : 70. 

Tibet : 76, 86. 

Tibetan Liteture : 88, 93. 

Tilladai (Piladai) ; 71. 

Timmapuram plates of Kubja Vi^povar- 
dhana : 526, 662. 

Tirifhana or Tiritthanava^ika : 390f. 
Tiritthana C. P. grant of CapcJ^varman 
388. 

Tirlingi fragmentary grant : 597. 

Tirumala : 236, 428. 

Tiruvallam : (Bapa Capital) : 223. 
Tiruvgfiga^am : 286, 

Tivaradeva (Trivaradeva) Mahas'ivagupta : 

619, 521f., 529f„ 604-606, 610, 622, 
626. 689f.. 665f. 

Topdaimapdalam : 6, 140f., 146, 195ff., 
8l0f., 288, 83dff., 293, 301, 586. 


Topdaiman-Uantarayan : 141. 

Topfapara : 47 If, 

Toramapi : 478f.. 485. 488f., 506. 

TOsali: 68, 7l. 

TOtada : 472. 

Travels’, (Same as 8i-yu-ki,): 88f., 91, 
331. 464. 

Traika^akas : (Traikuta) 218, 264, 456, 460, 
475. 477. 692f., 664. 

Traikutaka era : 218, 470. 

Trasadasyu : 22, 37. 

Trekflta : 21 7f. 

Trailinga: 7. 

TrikaMgitdhipatih : 674, 581n., 602. 610. 

Trichinopoly : 560. 

Trikalinga: 366f.. 371, 897, 472, 494-97, 
601, 669, 591, 698-97, 600-606, 685ff., 
662, 666. 

Trikata (in the west) 487; (in Maharsstra) ; 

68 . 

TrikQta : 305. 4"6, 412, 430ff.. 

Trikules'vara or Trikoles'vara : (Trikutes'- 
vara S*iva) : 339f., 427, 430fi. 

TrikUfa-Malayadhipatih : 405, 427, 486, 
482. 

Triku^a-paravata : (Trikujadri) : 889, 427. 

Triku^aparvatapafih : 433. 

TrilingabhQmi : 7f., 74. (Same as Andhra- 
des'a). 

TrilOcana-Pallava; 126, 429, 462, 473 , 48lf., 
638, See also Vijaya-Skandavarm.'in IV, 
and Mukkapti Kaduvetli ; Same as Trina- 
yana-Pallava 285f., and Tryambaka : 
Pallava: 281ff.. 288-294, 300. 

Trimurti (temple) : 563. 

Tripada metre : 545. 

Tripataka : 104, 6^0, 

Tripathi, Dr- liama Sankar : 608ff. 

Tripurantakam : 87, 127, 290, 307. 426. 

Tripuri (Tewar) : 620. 

Trisahasra^vidya : 651. 

Trivaradeva (See Tivaradeva). 

Trivaraoagara : 411 f, 5I5f., 520f* (proba- 
bly identical with S'ripura). 

Tryambaka-s'iva : 502. 

Tukharas : 26, 89. 

Tukura: 58.3. 

Tuluvanad : 677. 

TulyabhagS, r, : 534. 

Tungabhadra, r»; 2, 199fr.« 211, 228f , 286, 
288, 657. 

TH^0a»Ga^(a-kfilctsadf : 269. 
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Turvasa : B71. 

Tuthika : 202. 312. 

Twelve Year Cycle of Jupiter : 466f- 
Tynai r. : 323, 369. 

u 

Ucchakalpa : 474. 

Udavasanlydsjhi : 444, 447. 

XJdayacandra : 451. 

Udayaditya Mahamandalika : 69l. 

Udayagiri ; 664. 

Udayana : 508, 604. 

Udayeodirara plates of Nandi varman-Palla- 
vamalU: 133. 148f., 183f., 104, 247. 
290f , 430. 

Udayendiram plates of ViracSla : 288n. 
Ugrakhedi ; 580. 

Ugrasena: 182 f.. 23lf , 864. 372. (identieed 
as Ugravarman). 

UgravScJi (n. of a district) 533t 
Ugravarman : 183, 243, 253. 

Ujjaini : 25, 29, 84. 65, 112, lUf., 118. 121. 

144, 160, 178. 218. Prakrit, Ujeni : 65. 
Ukthya (Kratu) : 4456., 463. 

Umavarroan. MS^hara king : 389-396, 467, 
631. 

U^t^avalli : 458, B67f., 560, 568ff. 
Upendrasidaha : 625 
Uramalla, village : 609. 

Urayar : 141. 

UrlSm plates of Hastivarman : 628, o3i, 
601, 609. 

Uruvapalli C. P. grant of Yuvamaharaja 
VispugOpavarman : 133, 176f., 180ff., 

187, 192, 194, 226f„ 229, 296. 3l0f.. 343. 

Uruvapalli village : 226fif, 

Us'anas : 516, 545. 

Usavadata (Fsabhadatta) . 172. 
VHaradhynyana^sutra of Jainas : 348. 
Uttaragapa : 600,649. 

Uttara-KOsala (AyOdhya) 22f , 474, 
Uttara-patha : 140» 643. 

Utsanna-yaina • 448. 

V 

Vacaspatyam : 351. 

Vadaka : 202< 

Va4»roa, village in PSlakop^a taluk j 892. 
Vahnikula-K^atriyas : 422f. 

Vaiiayanti or Vaijayaniipnre : 19, 68. 7^, 
I08ff., 11B» 149-153, lWi 100-05, 173, 


194, 206, 217, 219, 22lf., 224, 282, 261, 

267, 274f., 277f„ 287, 867, 486, 488, 576. 
Vais-ali s 43, 27{. 

Vaispavas : 566. 

VaitarapI, r. : 616. 

Vajapeya {kratu) : 43, 49f., 141, 148, 200, 

407, 445ff , 463, 6l3, 529, 536, 601. 603. 
627, 637. 

Vajrahasta, mythical prince : 572. 

Vajrahasta II : 591. 

Vajrahasta III : 690ff. 

Vajrapapidgva : 388. 

Vajrapanidharatii sutras ; 883. 
Vajra-samddhi : 382, 

Vajrayana : 96. 

Vakatakas (Imperial Vaka^aka Dynasty) : 

39. 109, ISlff., 142-45, 256f., 259, 285, 
294, 350, 859, 363, 407f.. 4ll.f,435f., 
44lf., 447ff-, 465ff-, 460, 488f., 490f., 496, 
606, 559, 592-98, 648f , 659, 663. 

Vakataka Chiefs : 436, 650, 666. 

Vaka^aka Empire . 338, 858f., 363. 436, 456, 
474-79, 485, 487 f , 490f.. 496L, 606f., 
536, 596, 699f., 834f , 648ff., 669, 663-66. 
Vakataka era t 218. 

Vakataka (family name) : 422f. 

Vakataka inscriptions : 449. 

Vakaiaka Princess (Q. of Madhavavarman 
1) : 409f., 412, 441,447,483. 

Vakataka Sub-kings : 143. 

Valabhi : 474. 

Vallabha : 376. 378, 438. 

Vallam : 660. 

Vallava ; 202- 
V ittnana-Jayanti : 59lf. 

Vams'adhara, r. : 3, 73, 323f., 469f., 49 , 
555, 570, 602, 6l2f. 

Vanavasa (Kingdom of Kuntala) : same as 
Kuntala : 39ff., 29, 35, 89, 63, 68, 70, I 8, 
I09ff., 114ff., 118, 131, l46, 149ff., 153, 
155, 168, 160. 168-67, 173, 197f,. 201, 
206f., 212, 217, 219, 222fr., 254. 

Vanavasas (Rulers of) : 347. 

Vanavasa city (Same as Vaijayanli or 
modern Banavasi in N. Kanara district) : 
I9f , 146. 

Vanga, kingdom ; 68, 71. 

Vaneipura ; 290. 

Vankes'vm (S'»dibhn)-S^iva : 830, 389. 
VaradS r- : 10, 619. (Same as Modern 
WardbS river). 

Varltbamibira : 8, 188, 
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VarSharSja: 663* 

Varahavartani-visaya ; 889, 612. 

Varanasi: 132, 211,488. 

Vararuci : 545. 

Vardhamana-Mabavira : 125* 

Varqa (n. of season) ; 156. 

Varutia : 443. 

Vasavadatta : 426. 

Vasa^adevi : 622, 

Vasisjhas: 136, 173. 

Vasisthas (descendants from Vasi^t^ia): 173 
Vasisthas : (Dynasty) : 386, 396, 464-72, 
497, 594. 617, 624. 631f.. 634. 
Vasi§thiputra Cataraphaga S'atakarni : 

26fif., See Catarapha^ia. 

Vasis^ha-Gsdavari : 470. 

Vasi^tha-^Sfr^ : Probable gotra of the 
Vi^^uku^idins : 548. 

Vasisthiputra : 20. 

Vasi^t^iputra S'ri Bahubala Santamula 
(Vase^hiputa siri Bahuvala Camtamula) 
See Bahubala Santamula : 

Vasi§thl BhafidevS, Q* see Bhajidevg. 
Vasi§^hiputra S'ri Santamula, the Great 
(Vasethiputa siri Camtamula, the Great): 
See S'antamula, the Great* 

Vasisthiputra Skanda Celiki-rapaka (Pkt, : 
Vasethiputa Khamda celikiremnaka) See 
Skanda’Celiki-Ratiaka, also : 67. 
Vasisthiputra S'aktivarman or S'aktivarman 
1 : (Mathara king of Pi§(apura) 32, 367, 
385f., 396, 434, 629, See S'aktivarman. I. 
Vasubandhu : 381. 

Vasudatta : 389* 

Vasudeva ; 392. 

Vasuki, Naga king : 298. 

Vasumitra; 451. 

Vasupujya : 122, 125. 

Vatapi (Badami), W. Calukya capital : 
192, 287. 307, 344. 481, 613, 518. 535, 
538, 548. 

Vatsputra school of philosophy : 381. 
Vatsyayana : 5* 

VatJa-grama (identified as Vilavetti) : 288. 
Vavveru, village*. 238. 

Vayalur Pillar inscription : 184, 168, 178, 
186, 188, 242. 

Vayu Pura^ia : 18-18, 22f., 30f., Ill, 658. 
Ve^ali ; 94. 

Veda Sarman (Ailas'arman ?) .* 539. 

90 


Vedavall, r. 264. 

Veda (s'ri) S'atakarni : 461. 

Vedic Brahmanism : 86f., 681., Il6f., 181, 
210, 453. 

Vegavall, r. : 168, 806, 19. 
V^gavatisanatha : (title of Mahendra- 
varman I) : 305, 

Vegi (Cina-Vegi) ; 91. 

Vegi (Peda-Vegi) : 91. 

Vegi-des'a or Vegides'a : 122 ff. 

Velagiri: 80f. 

Velamic gifts : 64. 

Velanap^u : 126. 291, 564. 

Velananti family (Durjayas) 291, 423. 
Veli-kotidalu : 3, 236. 

Veliihbayalu, village : 626. 

Velpuru : 403. 

Velurpalayam C. P* Grant of Nandivar* 
man : 118, 134. 143, 148, 160f., 166ff., 
176-79, 189f., 1921., 197, 207ff., 229, 242, 
249. 295-98, 300, 803. 

Verna Reddi, king : 46. 

Veuga^am : 236. 

Vengi :* 5f., 117, 137, 182, 224f.. 229. 237, 
340, 353, 364f., 869, 87lff.. 486, 440| 468* 
470, 481, 648, 663. 629f., 

Vengi-nadu : 91, 124, 237. 

Vengipura: 91,287,837, 840.847, 851f.. 

360, 366, 371 , 373, 876, 879, 382, 602, 638* 
Vefigirastra : 238-40, 287. 

Veni-Ganga (Wain Ganga) : 2, 668. 
Venkayya. V., Rai Bahadur*. 186£r., 167n, 
189, 569, 619, 

Venkataramanayya, Dr* N« ; 184n, 197n., 
208n, 248n. 

Venkobarao, G. : 627. 

Vennanapupdi ; 877. 

Vennayabbatta sOmayajin : 288, 290. 
Vicitramala-dhvaja-vyuha : 76. 

Vidarbha: 6f., 30, 94, 472. 477, 611,586, 
654. 

Videha : 6. 

Videnurupallika : 876ff, 

Vidhika: 69. (Selavadhaka) 

Vi^avalura: 238* 

Vighnes'vara (idol) at Dendulliru : 852. 
Vijaya : bonorofic title : 176f* 
Vijaya-Buddhavarman {Yuvatnaharajc^ ; 

182ff., 175. 179. 188, 198, 218ff., 819. 

Vijaya t>§vavarmaa: See DSvavarman, 
SalankSyana king. 
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Vijaya-Kandalipura, kings of : 497f. 

Vijaya-KSndalipura, identification of : 

VijaySditya, Early Oajukya prince: 268, 
287ff., 481f. 

Vijayanagara (Empire) 423f. 

Vijaya-Nandivarman : (Nandivarman II) 
133, 148, 363-356, 376ff. 

Vijayanandivarman III (?) : 178, 249. 

Vijayapuri (Iksvaku capital) : 20. 33, 66, 
68, 65, 63, 76. 82. 84f,. 87ff., lOS, 116. 
119f., 125, 135. 178. 209. 222f., 283, 308. 
848, 427. 

Vijayasena : 114, 118. 

Vijaya-S'iva-MSodhatrvarman : 266f., 

Vijaya Skandavarman the British Museum 
Plates of Carudevi Tsame as S'ivaskanda- 
varman 1 : 179. 

Vijaya Skandavarman II : (See Skanda- 
varman II ; the donor of the Omgddu 
plates 1st set) ; 133, 175, 180. 183, 186, 
2l4ff., 219, 223, 225f., 289, 387, 341, 346, 
368, 372. 

Vijaya Skandavarman IV (Same as 
Trilocana Pallava or Mukkapti Kacjuvetti): 
iSlfif., 194, 266, 268-71, 274, 276, 278, 
280ff., 284fif., 288f , 292, 294f., 299f., 319. 
See also Skandavarman IV. 

Vijaya Skandavarman (S alankSyana king) : 
366ff., 379. 440, 446. 462. 

Vijaya (Sri) S'Stakarpi : 29-82, 74, 93. 

Vijayavada (Bezwada) : 117, 458, 632, 641, 

Vijaya Vardhamanapura : 391f., 631. 

Vijaya Vi§pugOpavarman (Vi§rjiugOpa- 
varman II) : 183, 226, 239.42, 246-49, 
253, 260, 800, 341, 879, 439. 

Vikrama era : 610, 612. 

Vikramaditya I (W. Calukya king) : 289, 
657. 

yikramahendravarman ( same as Vikra* 
mendravarman II) : 406, 408, 4l2f., 419, 
421, 480, 499-603, 607, 611, 626, 637, 
6B2f. 

Vikramas'raya (title of Govindavarman, 
AndhraPati) : 410, 421, 504. 511, 687* 
Vikram^dra of Pisthapura : (Rama- 
Kas'yapa king) \ 514, 620, 620f., 650f . 

: Vikramendravarman I( Visnukundi- Vaka- 
fa-vaths^a^dvayalankara - sambhutah) 
406f., 409, 412, 419, 421, 441. 488-89, 
694, 685. 


Vikramendravarman II (same as Vikra- 
mahendravarman.) 

Vilasatunga, Nala king • 662, 666. 

Vilavetti 0. P. grant of Simhavarman II ; 
118, i81f., 187, 198, 234. 237. 311. 

Vileihbali : 624f. 

Viletidi: 683. 

Vina-gathin ; 450. 

Vimala : l78. 

Vinayacandra : 697. 

Vinayadhara : 104. 

Vinaya Pifaka : 106. 

Vindhyas (Vindhya Mountains) : 24, BOOH., 
613, 639, 669. 

Vindhyakas : 16. 89, 142. 

Vindhyas'akti : 143, 145. 

Vinjhasani : 93. 

Vinukop^a: 807, (Viphukupdli or Vephu- 
kupdi) : 422-2525,427. 

Vipparla (See Viripara) : 210. 

Viradaman: 114. 

Virakds^a : 643 f. 

Virakurca. Virakurcavarman orVirakarca- 
Pallava; identified as Kumaravi§ttu I 
and Maharaja Bappasvamin : 108, 112, 
118, 14'3, 145, 149, 160f., 163, 165-68, 
172. 176-80, 179. 183, 189f., 192, 196-99, 
207f., 210, 217, 263, 284, 297- 

Virapurusadatta, (Sri see Matharlputra SVi 
VIrapurusdatta.) 

Viras'arman : 220. 

Virasimha: 571. 

Viravarman: 176f„ 180, 183, 2l3fif, 223, 
248, 819, 325, 337. . 

Viripara (See VippW^a) : 210. 

Virupaksa : 86. (VirupSkhapati or Viru- 
pak^apati.) 

Viruparaja: 666. 

Vis'akhavarman : 394ff.. 467, 631. 

Visala (Vais'S!!) : 22 . 

Viqamasiddhit title of Kubja Vi§pu- 
vardhana: 564, 668. 

Vijaya : 807, 310, 333. (District or pro- 
vince) 

Viqayapati-mis'raib : 879. 

Vi§pu, god : 808f., 668-66, 571, 666, 661. 

Vi§pu, n. of sacrificial fire : 422, Vi§pu- 
kup4^: 423. 

VispugOpa, W. Gafiga king : 246, 269, 268f., 
281, 480. 
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Vii^pagdpa, mythical Pallava king : 178. 

Vispu s'ri : 56f., 67. 

Vispugopavarman, Vuvamaharaja (or 
Vi§pug5pavarman I) : 24, 183, 176ff., 
180-83, 192. 223. 228ff., 231. 296. 309, 
87^. 

Vi^pugrhasvamin (god Vi§pu) : 377. 

Vi^puhSradeva (god) 226, 311, 

Visnuism : 131, 360, 609. 

Vispukupcjin architecture : 457f. 

Vispukup^ii (family name): 422f., 425; 
possibly name of a river in Guntur 
district : 424f. 

Vi§pukup4ia epoch : 427, 429. 396, 524. 
337£.. 640. 

Vi^pukupdin expedition into Kalinga : 614. 

Vispukupdin Empire : 896, 497f *, 600, 503, 
546. 647, 669, 699, 635, 664 f. 

Vispukupdins (Vi§pokup4in Dynasty) : 109, 
117, ll9f.. 225. 24.0f.. 246, 260, 268, 279, 
284, 291, 293f.. 30lff.. 306, 342f.,379f.. 
394, 396, (401, 626) 622, 569, 5936., 614, 
617. 634f., 652, 663. 

Vi§pukup4inagara : 423ff. (identified as 

Vinukopda) 

Vispukup^inapura : 4286. (Identified as 
Vinukopda) 

Viqnu Purana i 13-16, 22, 111, 848, 869. 

Visnus'ikhara ; 339, 430. 

Vi^puskanda Cutu-kulalSnanda S'atakarpi 
{Pkt» Haritiputa Vephukada Outukula- 
nanda SStakanipi) : 39. 151-166. 159f., 

Vispuvardhana-Visama^iddhi (same as 
Kubja Vi§puvardhana) 845. 

Vi^puvardhana III : 451. 

Vi§puvardhana IV : 9n. 

Vi^puvarman, General (SSnapati ) : 226. 
811. 

Vispuvarman, Kadamba king: 262, 265. 
267. 269. 274-77, 281. 486, 488, 693, 696. 

Vi§puvyddha, fqi : 37 ; 

Vispuvtddha-^d/fa of the VSkatakas : 87 ; 
of the Brahmans, donees of the Jirjingi 
grant ; 497* 


Vis'vamitra rsi : 349 ; Visvamitra-gapa 849. 
Vis'vanStha, Prof. S. V. : 401. 
Vis'vasengcarya : 128. 

Vis'vaseua. n. of a S'aka king : ll8, 218. 
Vitaraga (Buddha) : 280. 

Vizagapatam C. P. grant of Devendra- 
varman II : 570, 580* 

Voda, Kanaka s'ri : 397. 

Vogel, Dr. : 431., 63. 

V6nkara-6/i3g« : 497. 

Vratakhanda (of Hemadri :) 881. 
Vyddhagiri : 123, 127, 

Vr^abhalancchana : 808. 
Vyaghradanochana ; 298. 

Vyaghraraja : 364f,37l. 

Vy5ghrasena : 477. 

Vyaprta (Pkt Vapita)i 210, 309, 812, 
8l7f. 

Vyasa: 462. 

W 

Wain Ganga (Vepi-Qafiga) ; 2, 

Wardha (VaradS) r. 2, 10. 

Warangal district: 341. 

Watters, Thomas: 197n. 

Western Calukyas : 298, 634, 573. 

Western Gangas (Jahnaveyas or Jahnavl 
yas) ; 168, 174, 233, 2536., 268, 270, 278. 
434, 618, 635, 670-77. 

Western Ghats : 1, 2, 427. 

Western Khandesh (district) : 456. 

Western Malava (Dhara, kingdom of): 688. 
Western Mountain Monastery ; 89. 

Y 

Yajur-Veda: 835. 

Yas'a s'arman : 892* 

Yas'Obbita (title) : 629, 608. 

Yas'Obhita I, fe., : 694f., 683 f. 

Yas'Obhita II, k., (Madhyamarajadeva) 
601, 603. 638, 636-39. 

Yas'Obhita III, A?., : 642. 

Yas'OdSman ; 114. 

Yas'Odhara 1 ; 186. 
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Yas'ddham: I82ff., 127. 
Yas^ddbarman t dOOf*. 605ff. 
YauvanSs^ya : 87. 

Yavaaas: 2:,, 39, 68. 72. 185ff. 
Yavanas: 451 (meaning horsemen) 
Yayatinagara (Jajnagar) : 897. 
YellamaSci-KalingadSi^a : 869, 461. 
YelSru ; r. : 864, 

Yin*Gheng (S'Stavahana) : 92. 

Yona (Yavana country,) i 70, 72. 


Yuan Chwaiig (Chinese Pilgrim) : 6, 51, 72, 
86. 88-92.96. 97flf. 104,195, 197.288, 
88lff., 454, 616, 621. 644f. 

Yuddhi^thira : 448, 446f*, 452* 

Yuvamaharaja : (title) : l74, 179, 180-188 , 
198, 199, 210, 226, 228f., 296. 812. 
Yuvaraia (title) : 265, 537 • 


Zimmer: 22, 


Printed at tlie ^ Vavilla ' Preeaf Madras. 






